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On tBe eveniijg of the 16th, Soult reconnoitred |!f||(||fbrij|| withoat 

Mndetnnce, and resolved to attack it next morning! 1m) in the centre,” 

remarks Kapier, was undonbtedly the key of the portion if «n iltaak was made 
parallel to the irent; bnt the heights on the fight presented a dart of tahleflind, 
trending backwards towards the Valverde ready and looking into the rear of th|l^ 
line of battle. Hence it was evident that, if a mass of ttocfps could be JjplItMi 
there, they must be beaten, or the right wing of the allied army would he lolksd 
up on the centre and pushed into the narrow ravine 6f the Aroya. The 
Valverde road could then be seized, the retreat cut, and the powerful cavaliy of 
the French would complete the victory.** Daring the night, therefore^ Soult 
concentrated the larger part of his army on the wooded hill between the 'F^tia 
and the Albuera, which 'was within ten minutes* march of this table-lgndp with 
the view of suddenly deforcing from it any i>ortion of the atliod right wing by 
whom it be occupied, and rushing thence to speedy victory; and the rest of hie 
army be drew up within the border of the wood, between the mouth of the Folia 
and the new bridge of the Albuera. in order to make a strong demon|^||llO|i 
against the centre »f the allied position, ^‘with a view to attract Bejrortfil 
attention, to separate his wings, and to double up his right at the when 

the principal attack should be developed.’* 

Beresford’s geneial> 4 jtiq) 0 flkif^ feceiving the enemy on the mdming of the 
16th, was in to the Albuera. General Rem&tott*s 

Portuguese division, excepting one brigade, was in two lines northward firom 
the Badajoz road, forming the left wing. General William Stuart*6 dfvisioii 
was in front line, between the Badajoz road and the Valverde rood, along the 
face of the hill, forming the centre. General Cole’s division and the etOOpted 
brigade of General Hamilton’s, were in second line, between the Badiyoz road 
and the Valverde road, along the summit of the hill. General Blake’i corps, 
strengthened by all Castanos’ infantry, was in two lines soutiiward from the 
Valverde road, forming tlie right wing. A brigade of German riflemen^ under 
General Alien, were in front of the centre, oi'cupying the village. General 
Otway’s brigade of Portuguese cavalry were in front of the left wing. And the 
rest of the cavalry, British, Portuguese, and Spanish were concentrated, under 
command of General Lumley, in rear of the centre. Beresford’s total force in 
the field comprised about 30,000 infantiy, upwards of 2,000 cavalry, end 88 
pieces of artilleiy; but his British infantry, who were to form ‘^the pith fiu4 
strength of battle,” did not quite amount to 7,000. Soult had only 2O,O00 iil»v 
fantry, — ^who, however, being all well-disciplined troops and of one nation^ were 
perhaps quite equal in strength to the allied 30,000; and ho had upwards of 
4,000 cavaliy, and 50 pieces of artilleiy. 

The enemy, on morning of the IGth,” says Sir Williaim Beresford, in 
his own offid|d account dNie battle, ^ did not long delay his attacb- At 8 o’cleeli 
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* W was observed jto be i% inovement, and his cavalry was seen fiassing the rii^et 
Albuera, Gon£derab||r above our right; and shortly after he marched out of 
dm wood opposite toj^K strong force of cavalry and two heavy columns of in* 
'^fantty^ poiinfil^ thfl^e %ur fronts as if to attack the bridge and village of 
Albuera. During under cover of his vastly superior cavalry, he was 

filing the principal body of his infantry over the river beyond our right; and it 
was not long before his intention appeared to be to turn us by that flank, and to 
cut Us off from Valverde, Major-ffeneral Cole’s division was therefore ordered 
to form an oblique line to the rear of our right, with his own right thrown back; 
and the intention of the enemy to attack our right becoming evident, I requested 
^ ^il^eral Blake to form part of his fiM line and all his second to that front, 
wldjpi^was done. The enemy commenced liis attack at 9 o’clock, not ceasing at 
the sa'^Hhbne to menace our left; and after a strong and gallant resistance of 
the Spapl^ troops, he gained the heights upon which they had been formed* 
Meanwhile the division of Major-General the Honourable William Stuart had 
been Jbrought up to support them, and that of Major-General Hamilton brought 
to thej^ of the Spanisli lino, and fonned in contiguous close columns ofl^at* 
talionfljjU^^noveable in any direction. The Portuguese brigarle of cavalry 
under ^^PIpcr-General Otvva\ reiimine^ at some distance on the left of this, to 
check any attempt of the enemy below the v illage. As the heights the enemy 
had gained raked and entirely commandcHl our 
sary to make every effort to retake and maintain them; and 
made by the division of General Stuart, headed by that gaUuift 

Thus was Beresford’s situation, by the mere skill gl|4 felii the enemy’s 
onset, rendered almost totally desperate. He receivei nowhere attff no- 
how as he expected. His whole pc^sition was wiong, aiMl;iy)|Ddted to be instantly 
introverted. His right flank, wlierc the pusli of battle W$0 made, wliere the 
ground raked and entirely commanded” all the rest of his position, and where a 
necessity arose as a very ]ireliminary to action to form an entirely new front 
perpendicular to the oiiginal one, was in protection only of his worst 
troops, the Spaniards, who were notoriously slow*to move, difficult in evolution, 
and veiy liable to panic. Kor is it certain that the commanding hill there was 
even occupied by these troops; for says Lord W'ellington, in liis memorandum 
of the operations of 1 811, — “ It has been matter of dispute whether the Spaniards 
hod or had not occupied the height before the French were on it. They were 
certainly ordered to occupy the ground, and their picquets wore on it; but it ie 
not clear that they had occupied it in sufficient strength before the French troops 
were on it.” Great difficulty was encountered, and serious loss of time incurred, 
ing the S]>aniards into the new front, — ^insomuch that the eueUiy umi 
upon^em before they had fully fonned it; and, when deforced firom it, ihoUf^ 
they offered very gallant resistance, and fell bade in tUarvdlonsly good order. 
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yet tlMgf eould net by any effort be again led forward; so that not a possibility 
xemained of recovering the day, except by pushing the British troops past them 
and through their openings up to the acclivities of the commandmg hill. Butt 
great as were the errors committed in the original disposition of the allied army 
by Beresford’s deficiency in generalship, they were equalled by his rapid dis- 
crimination, Ids subtle activity, bis indomitable bravery, and his prodigious zeal 
amid the perils of the fight. Everywhere was he to be seen, in brawny might 
and leonine fury, rallying, encouraging, hurling on his battalions, in the face of 
thunder-showers of shot, proving himself, if only a second-rate general, at least 
one of the grandest of heroes. 

Nearly at the beginning of tlie enemy^s attack,*’ says he, in continuatiQa||it 
his official narrative, a heavy storm of rain came on, which, with the 
from the firing, rendered it impossible to discern anything distinctl y 
with the nature of the ground, Jiad been extremely C'^vourable to the j^Hjy in 
forming his columns, and in his subsequent attack. The right hngauaf/jrGteJih 
oral Stuart’s division, under Lieutenant-Colonel Colborne, first came into actfon, 
and behaved in the most gallant manner ; an<l finding that the enemy’s column 
could not be shaken by fii%, proceeded to attack it with the bayonet; and while 
in the act of charging, a bodv of Polish lancers, which the thinness of the 
atmosphere and the nature of the ground liad concealed, (and which waS| be- 
sides, mistaken by those of tlie brigade, when discovered, for Spanish cavalry, 
and therefore not fired upon,) turned it; and being tlms attacked unexpectedly 
in the rear, was unfortunately broken, and siiftercd immensely. The 31 st regi- 
ment, being the left one of the brigade, alone escaped this charge, and, under 
the command of Major L’Estrangc, kept its ground until tlie arrival of the third 
brigade under Major-General Houghton.” One of the Polish lancers, amid the 
thickest of the tumult, even made a personal dash at Beresford; but was pitched 
from his saddle, like a piece of buckram, by Sir \Villiam’s stalwart arm. The 
lancers happily did not keep to their ranks, and were likewise espied amid their 
terrible butchery, by General Luniley, thiDugh a sudden break of the mist and 
smoke; else they might, conjointly with the other assailants, have annihilated 
the brigade. The British cavalry under Lumley rode at a gallop to the rescue, 
took the lancers in their turn in the rear, and cut many of tliem down. 

While this stem fighting was in progress on the hill,” says Mr. Macfarlane 
in his Memoir of the Duke of Wellington, some Spanish corps, regardless that 
their fire w^as falling fast, not upon the French, but upon the English ranks, 
kept iq) Bt mad, blind, unabating fusilade ; but when ordered to advance, and 
succour men who were perishing through the celerity with wbicb th^ had' 
rushed to cover and assist them, no power could move them forwacrd. At one 
time, Beresford seized a Spanish ensign and dragged him finrwaid with the 
colours, hoping that the useless regiment might be induced to % 
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kM fliwed^ and tha4itiiuburd4)6«Fer flew back tc bis heifd, as as 
Hjj^axed bis gras{iji;^ ^Iiottghtoa’s brigade^ the neat of the t#o brigades Wbicb 
^Hjlieen sent flivwtttd to recorer possession of the ridge, soon reached the SUm«» 
H^joined the tiiiiiioveid)l6 31st, and maintained a most desperate struggle againet 
Wt immensely sa|||||^r force, and against all arms, — artillery, infantry, catahy 
'OQt^ light and heavy. When we shall see a well authenticated instance of the 
Iboops of any other nation gaining and keeping such a position against such 
odds, then we may qualify, or waver in, our national faith that the British in- 
fantry is the best in the world. Houghton’s men, however, fell fast, and bis 
ammunition, expended in a rapid, sustained fire, began to fail. At the same 
mment, another and a fiesh French colummlippeared moving round the right 
HM b o f the hill. 

VBj^rshal Beresford now thought of retreat; and it is said that orders were 
onflObint of being issued to commence it. But there was a young quick- 
sIMil^H^ble-hearted officer on the field, who saw that the battUMk yet be 
Tnis was Colonel now General Viscount Hardinge, who jt/jKftown the 
greatest in|llepid^|i;, activity, vigilance, and address in Sir John Moore’s unfor- 
tunate campaign. He was now acting as deputy quarter-master-general to the 
Portuguesslftroops ; and without waiting for Marshal Beresford's orders, he 
hurled General Cole’s division against the French. With this division's which 
Consisted only of the English fusilccr brigade and of one Portuguese brigade, Cole 
moved forward. It was this British fu&ileer brigade that restored the fight, and 
saved the allied armv from a ieaiful catastrophe. While the Portuguese brigade, 
under General Harvey, moved round the shoulder <0 tiiie hill on the nght, and 
some troops under Colonel Abercrombie moved roudld on the left. Cole himself 
led the matchless fusileers straight up the fatal hill, now completely 

crowned by the French masses and their artillery^ flags of regi- 

ments and six British guns were already in the enemy's possession, and the 
whole of Soult’s reserve was coming fonv^ard, en masses to reinforce fl||p^lumns 
on the ridge, fixim which the 31st and Houghton’s thinned brigadcwbined, at 
last, on the point of being swept. On the ridge and on the ground 

was heaped with dead bodies, and the Polish lancers were riding^lbricusly about 
the captured English guns. But General Cole, at the head ^ his fusiicers, 
moved steadily onward and upward, dispersed tliose savage kneers, recovered 
our sia guns, and appeared on the sunrmit of the hill and on the right of 
ton’s brigade just as Abercrombie took post on its left. 

The military historian of these exciting events, (Napier,) has given a tncat 


anitaated and perfect piotura of the scene which followed. His descriptfori has 
often been quoted: but it would savour of presumption in any man to atfettlipt* 
to write anoi|||)i^^Si]idi a gallant luippriss^uing from the midst of die sttudfe, 
and^pidly seps^atiiig itself from the and broken multkeri%‘itailjed 
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the eite^/e heftvy jmaeoe^ wUoh 'v^ere incsteaeing ind pmsing oamudB ae to an 
aiauYltd victory. They wavered, liesitated, and then, voxmting forth a storm of 
fize» hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, while a fearful disdiiarge of 
all their artillery whistled through the British ranks. Sir WilUam 
was killed, Cole and the three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe^^ fell 
wounded, and the fusileer battalions, ftruck by the iron tempest, reeled and stag- 
gered like sinking ships. Suddenly and sternly recovering, they closed <m their 
terrible enemies, and then was seen with what a strength and majesty the British 
soldier fights. In vain did Soult, by voice and gesture, animate his Frenchmen; 
in vain did the hardiest veterans, extricating themselves fiom the crowded 
columns, sacrifice their lives to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fiiir 
field; in vain did the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely rising, fire indiscrimi- 
nately upon friends and foes, while the horsemen, hovering on the flank, tiireat- 
ened to charge the advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing in- 
fantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiastic 
weakened the stability of their ardour; their flashing eyes were bent on the datk 
columns in their fiont; their measured tread shook the ground; their dMiM 
volleys swept away the head every formation; their deafening BhotflH[|lr- 
powered the dissonant cries that broke from all parts of the tumultuous^^mwd, 
as foot by foot, and with a horrid carnage, it was driven by the incessant vigour 
of the attack to the farthest edge of the hill. In vain did the French reserves, 
joining with the struggling multitudes, endeavour to sustain the fight; their 
efforts only increased the iiTemediable confusion, and the mighty mass, giving 
way like a loosened cliff, went headlong down the steep. The rain flowed after 
in streams discoloured with blood, and 1,500 unwounded men, the remnant of 
6,000 unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill.’ ” 

Beresford, instantly on the advance of the fuSileers, made such changes among 
his other troops as to lead forward a strong reserve of Spaniards, Portuguese, 
and Alten’s Germans. But so rapid was the execution of the fusileers that this 
reserve could not overtake them into action. The retiring masses of the French, 
top, in spite of the severity of their defeat, were so well covered by a stupendous 
play of ttieir artillery as to be able to make a ready escape. Nor did Beretibcd 
deem it safe to attempt even a more leisurely and more organized pnmik^ but, 
thinking of the dismal slaughter in his British brigades, of the unwieldinefe nf 
his Spaniards, and of the immense superiority of the enemy in cavalry, was tIOm* 
tented to see him driven across the Albuera. The forces who had coiltiiriied^0^ 
assail the bridge and the village withdrew into the woods, on descrying the 
thrpw at the hill. The firing every where ceased about three o’clock hft 
afternoon. 

jgloult sat down on tbe eame g ruii i p^ w n icn ne nan occopiea on tm ^ ' 

iu|l^4i^and sat down upon it ooo% and in position. Bis defeat hi die 
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MS bailing of its mSituy circumitances, appeared very aimflar to that of Mas- 
aana at Fnantaa d’Onoro; but in its nature^ it was vastly less damaging to his 
vopQtatio%— and id its amount^ conriderably less reductive of his relative strength* 
Hid he chosen to renew the struggle on another day^ his eagles perhaps would 
have easily soared to victory. The only true superiority which remained with 
Beresfiird, and which could alone awe this ablest of the J^jpnch marshals^ was, not 
anything on the gory battle-field, not any greater preponderance of the fighting 
power over the fallen encumbrance, but comparative proximity to his resources, 
the near prospect of strong reinforcement, and chief of all, the moral effects of the 
^victMiil^ inspiriting the allies and disheartening the French. 

|m|P|Ph's loss in the battle exceeded eight thousand men in killed and wounded, 
^rndTimllig eight hundred wounded in so bad a state that they were left behind 
on the battle-field, two generals killed, three generals wounded, and so many 
other officers killed or wounded that not a few of the troops came to be non- 
plussed for want of orders, and were in consequence easily driven into confusion 
and retreat. The French enjoyed some small consolation for tills loss and for de- 
fia|||My carrying off a howitzer, several stands of colours, and about five hundred 
unH|Bded British prisoners, — most of whom, however, rejoined their regiments 
wit^na fortnight. Beresford’s loss in killed and wounded amounte(L|pgM(^ 
S,000 Spaniards, about 500 Portuguese and Germans, and 3,977 ^e 

appalling proportion of loss in the British indicates how siurely the whole brunt 
of battle fell upon them, and how desperately they fought. Their killed alone 
Amounted to 34 commissioned officers, 33 non-commiasioiied officers, and 917 
rank and file. Most of the field officers were either killed or severely wounded. 
Few of the British regiments lost less in the battle, by 4eath or wounds or cap- 
ture, than two-thirds of their number; and the 57th, which went into action with 
about 570 bayonets, lost before two o’clock 23 officers and upwards of 400 rank 
and fi|e« Nor had the allies any trophies to boast except the mere battle-ground, 
with its debris of arms, its pools of blood, and its piles of carcases. 

&Idom, in any age, in any clime, have any soldiers fought so sternly as the 
Brilflkdid at Albuera, It is impossible,” said Beresford, “ by any descrip^ 
jo8ti(pe to the distinguished gallantry of the troops. But every in- 
diripBi most nobly did his duty, which will be well proved by the great loss 


Wa^Aave sufiedH||||||ugh repulsing the enemy; and it was observed that our 
particul||^Hp^7th regiment, were lying as they had feught in ranks, 
a&d every woum^m in front.” Soult also is said to have acknowledged that, 
W all his long and varied service, he had never seen so desperate and bloody a 
He is likewise said 4 jbo have remarked, in reference to the British bri- 
There is no be||j||& these troops, even when their generals are beaten* 
and now 1 am sure of it. I turned their 
tbqr were completely beaten; tlwj d«yfae 
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mine; and yet they did not know it, and would not nm.*' Wellingtoni too» 
after he kad visited the battle-field, and received ftill and varied aoeonnts of tiie 
action, said,— The fighting was desperate, and the loss of the British has been 
veiy severe. But, adverting to the nature of the contest, and the manner in 
which they held their ground against all the efforts the whole French army 
could make against them, notwithstanding all the losses which they had sus- 
tained, I think this action one of the most glorious and honourable to the char- 
acter of the troops of any that has been fought during the war.” 

Victory at Albuera wore very sable robes. The battle-field, beside&jl^ing so 
fearfully gory, was swept by tempestuous weather, and contained noIHe ac- 
cessary of -comfort. The rain, which had fallen in heavy showers during the 
action, fell afterwards in continuous torrents. The village of Albuera had re- 
cently, in occupation by the French, been sacked, pillaged, rendered almost a 
total ruin, without roof or inhabitant; and there was no other place of shelter. 
The wounded and the dying lay long where they had fallen, weltering in their 
blood, amid the heaps of the dead, unheeded by the living. The entire strength 
of Beresford and his staff, throughout the afternoon and evening, was exp6n||ad 
in improving and fortifying his position against the contingency of anot}^ at- 
tack by the French. Almost all the unhurt British were required for picquet 
duty; so that scarcely any could give even the slightest attention to the 
wounded. Colonel Hardinge went toward night to request assistance ftwn 
Blake, whose proportion of unhurt soldiers was so great; but the surly Spaniard, 
happening to be in fretful discontent at the result of the battle, savagely refbsed 
so much as a crumb or a bandage to the thousands of brave foreigners wbo had 
fallen near him fighting for his countiy; and he insultingly remarked, *^that it 
was the custom with allied armies for each to take care of its own wounded.” 

On the morning of the 17th, both the allied army and the French on^ re- 
mained in the same position as on the previous evening, each with its wounded 
still uncared for, and both looking as if in momentary expectation of closing 
again in battle. In the course of that day, a brigade of Cole’s division which 
had been detained on the Guadiana, arrived on the battle-field, and gave a 
cheering appearance of reinforcement to the allies; and during the night and OB 
the following day, the French slowly retired along the road by which thej^ had 
advanced, their wounded going first in emptied tumbrib and emptied aimuraiif* 
rion waggons, iheir unhurt infantiy going next, and their cavalty coverii^ 
the rear. 

On the 19th, Lord Wellington visited the battle-field. He is said to 1||M^ 
been sbrry lhat the battle was fought, and that it bad not been aided ittf 
artificial strengthening of the position. He likewise, in some lidf 
eapremed string logret at the numbers of the British who had^Mt^ 
wea too prudent a geiiieirtdiid to mif Kuythtog, in any quartar^W^dtOM^^ 
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of victoty. On the contraiy^ he hi^lj commended all 
'^^iKoops i^'^t^ogpliders ^ho had been in the action; he seized eveiy oppor- 
tttnify of cnhancii^y^c fame of th^ victoiy ; he even said to Beresfbrd, lespecting 
the terrible price of life atid^lflhb which had been paid for it^ — Yon could not be 
‘lisieoesfifiil in such an action withd&t a large loss, and we must make up our minds 
to affairs of this kind sometimes^j* give up the game ” He instructed Sir Wil- 
liam to follow the encm j, but to do so wit$ caution ; and he himself returned to 
Elvas to superintend in person the resumption of the siege of Badajoz. Yet his 
first cam was for the wounded; insomuch that on the 20th at Elvas, he wrote to 
the chipilbfficer of the medical department of his army, — ‘‘ The gentleman here 
Umpears to me to be doing everything that is in his power, and has written to 
HHjjjbfm further assistance. I have written also to General Peacocke, and 
have desired that all possible assistance may be sent here, and two thousand sets 
of bedding. It is impossible to calculate the number of wounded there will be, 
but I should think at least that number. You will know best whether, from 
the state of the hospitals elsewhere, it will be possible to send assistance from 
other quarters.” 

Sjj^lt, in retiring southward from Albuera, went no farther than to Llerena. 
He took strong post there, apparently in perfect confidence that he could not be 
driven through the passes of the Sierra Morena; and at the same time, he pos- 
sessed the option of proceeding to Seville, or even to the lines of Cadiz, at any 
time he might think j)roper, with the certainty of leaving the road behind him 
quite practicable for his return. Beresford, for these reasons, as well as because 
of Lord Wellington’s instructions, followed him with caution. Nor did he go 
farther than to Usagre, — where, on the 25th, his cavalry overthi^'^li!’hz|iga4ie^bf 
Soult’s heavy dragoons, capturing or sabreing nearly two huiu^b^d of ihem, and 
dispersing the rest in concision ; and then, in obedience to a reb^l by Lord 
Wellington, he retraced liis steps to the Guadiana. “ It ideemed better,” 
says His Lordship, “ not to lose time by an attempt to attack Soult, which ap- 
peared hopeless, and to take advantage of our superiority in the battle of Albuera, 
and of the early arrival of our reinforcements, to a vigorous attack upon 

Badajoz” 

About this time, General Hill returiied to the army from his convalescence 
in England, and resumed command of detached corps. His troops, who all 
highly respected him, and were far from being contented under Sir William 
Beresford, were delighted at his return. But the troops of Beresford’s special 
command^ those of the regular Portuguese army, were in incomparably ifrorse 
circumstances, — involving imiilense loss from the suspension of Sir Williun’B 
authority, imperatively t^quiring its instant vigorous resumption. 
thin^ha^gJlb wrong army, every kind of evil had beMea it, fiuninp^ 

pagplmoe, di«jM^^mtion) desertion, disorganization, from the cl* 
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CHAPTER I. 


LORD WRLLIVOTON’S BBTUltN TO ELY AS — THE FIRST BRITISH BIKOB OF BADAJ02S — SOULT'B BBTUBB TO 
B8TREMADURA — DEUESFORD’S ARRAMaRMENTS FOR CONFRONTING HIM — THE BATTLE OF aIBUKBA— 

LORD Wellington’s proceedings consfqdknt on that battle — reresford's release from 

TUB DETACHED COMMAND. 

As soon as the French were expelled from Beira, Lord Wellington turned 
his thoughts to the country around Badajoz. He learned that Sir William 
Beresford was carrying on operations there under a sense of profound security; 
yet he justly reasoned, in spite of Bercsfords confidence, and in spite of 
momentary appearances in Andalusia, that Soult would speedily advance with 
a strong force for the relief of Badajoz; so that ho foresaw a speedy crisis in 
the south quite as great as that which had just transpired in the north. He 
therefore sent off immediately Picton^s division, Houston’s division, and the 
second German hussars to join Beresford, and made rapid preparation to follow 
them in person. 

The rest of his army he resolved to leave still in Upper Beira, to withstand 
Marmont; and to Sir Brent Spencer, who was to be left in command of ity 
he gave the following instructions; — ‘^Having made so considerable a detach* 
ment of the army to the south, it is necessary that what remains of this aimy 
should be for the present on the defensive. If therefore the enetny shotijd 
lect again a large force upon Ciudad Bodrigo, it will be necessoiy tha^ an? 
army .should be collected about Nava d’Aver^still, however, hold^g thl ad* 
vanced posts upon the Azava; and that it should be prepared, if neoeftoaiyi to 
ftdl back upon tha positicm behind Aldea Yelha, Alfayates^ Ifft 

towards Badamalos^ and thence to the position with its ri|$ht 
the left to BendO) and thence across the Coa to Sabtigal. If ^ 
n. ^ 
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diould be of such force, or made under such circumstances, as to 
create a belief that they will enter Portugal with a view to establish themselves 
again in the country, it will he necessary that the troops in this part of the 
country should fall back, when necessary, from Sabugal upon Belmonte, and 
thence by the Bstrada Nova towards the Zezere. The strong country, however, 
between Belmonte and the Zezere must not be given up in a hurry; and a 
magazine, for a few days, should be formed at Belmonte, and care should be 
taken to remove from Celorico and on the Mondego the magazines, hospitals, 
&c., formed at those places.” These instructions, and some others in the same 
strain which we need not quote, were for the most part destined to be a dead 
letter; yet to readers who will take the trouble to acquaint themselves with the 
topogra|dy o^t^ districts referred to, they afford a fine instance of the masterly 
stratqg|il|||^^ which Lord Wellington made provision for* almost eveiy 
imaginable contingency. 

On tbd^fth of May, His Lordship wrote a quantity of public official matter 
whicH^fills eleven printed octavo pages. On the same day he left Villa Formosa 
for the south ; and travelling at the rate of sixty miles a-day, without baggage 
or any kind of impediments, he arrived on the 19th at Elvas. Rife rumours of 
Sir William Beresford’s operations met him on the road. At one place he 
told that Soult was coming on in great strength, and that a battle aright W 
•hourly expected; at another, that Beresford had resolved upon a Dot 

feeling himself strong enough to oppose Soult; and at a third, that a grc*at battle 
had been fought, and had ended in favour of the allies. I%i8 laat rumour 
proved true, — with the addition that the battle, notwithstanding its being a 
victoiy, had made most horrible havoc among the British; so that Lord Wel- 
lington, the instant he arrived at Elvas, plunged into a torrent of cares respect- 
ing the reparation of the damages of the field, and the modify ing of the subse- 
quent operations of the campaign. But in order to explain how he stood and 
what he did, we must nari'ate what had happened during his absence. 

I&ir William Beresford, immediately after Lord Wellington was summoned 
away to the north, made a few military demonstrations which awed the French 
garrison of Badajoz and gave confidence to the native population of Estrema* 
dura. In a few days the flood in the Guadiarta subsided, the bridge at Jura- 
menha was restored, and the Spanish generals, Blake and Castanos, acceded to 
the prescribed plan of co-operation. On the 4th of May, the engineers and 
artillerymen begaii to form the depot for the siege of Badajoz, and Gienend 
WilHam Stuart, with 5,000 men, invested the main body of the fortress, sitnhted 
on the left bank of the Gnadiana. But the whole business of besieging wais ao 
new m troops, so badly understood by many of the officers, and so 

wt^^tcihedly i^provided fbr in tdbls and muniments and organization, that all tb#"' 
atihsequent proceedings w4r4 iMtW, dtigointed, and feeble. The Spabiill 
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for co-operating with General Stnart^d not arrive till the 7th; and the force 
for investing Fort San Christoval and the tote de pcmt on the right of the 
Goadiana, comprising about 4,000 men under General JLiumley, did not talce 
ground tQl the 8th, — and even then arrived so irregularly that a body of only 
sixty French dragoons was able for some little time to hold them in check. 

At this point,” remarks the Times’ biographer of Wellington, were now 
to commence the famous sieges of the Peninsula, — sieges which will always r^ 
fleet immortal honour on the troops engaged, and which will always attract the 
interest of the English reader, but which must, nevertheless, be appealed to as 
illustrations of the straits to which an army may be led by want of military ex- 
perience in the government at home. 3y this time the repeated victories of 
Wellington and his colleagues had raised the renown of British soldiers to at 
least an equali|y with that of Napoleon’s veterans, and the incomparable effi- 
ciency, in particular, of the light division was acknowledged to be without a 
parallel in any European service. But in those departments of ths^l P^ y where 
excellence is less the result of intuitive ability, the forces under Wellington were 
still greatly surpassed by the trained legions of the Emperor. While Napoleon 
had devoted his whole genius to the organisation of the parks and trains which 
attend the march of an army in the fleld, the British troops had only the most 
imperfect resources on which to rely. The engineer corps, though admirahle in 
quality, was so deficient in numbers that commissions were placed at the free 
disposal of Cambridge mathematicians. The siege trains were weak and worth- 
less against the solid ramparts of Peninsular strongholds; the entrenching tools 
were so ill made that they snapped in the hands of the workmen ; and the art 
of sapping and mining was so little known that this branch of the siege duties 
was carried on by drafts from the regiments of the line, imperfectly and hastily 
instructed for the purpose.” 

The appliances of a siege were even worse in the present case — ^both mudh 
fewer and much feebler — than in the case of most of the subsequent siega9« 
Some stores which Lord Wellington had ordered from Lisbon could UUt be 
obtained for want of means of conveyance. The guns from Elvas were old, aud 
did not correspond in calibtu with the shot appropriated to them, so thu^ tb^ 
practice of even the best gunners in working them was exceedingly vague* Thai 
carriages of the guns were heavy, ill-constructed, and fragile, so os to bo 
unwiddj in movement and veiy ready to break down. The total aui^^y ^ 
appliances for the siege on the right bank of the river comprised ihioo law ^4^ 
pounders, with 300 rounds |br each, two 8-mch howitzers, with 800 
each, 500 entrenching toob, 2,000 sand-bags, a few planks, and 
gabions. Not a single private soldier knew how to cany on an 
%e; the most arientific of the officers, who undexstfod wall 
of compeUed to make a disaatiows expoauin of 
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mpi{»t8 to oompensate the deficiency of milerials and the want of experience; and^ 
what pexliapi was worse than all, the commanding general had no skill to direct 
the Tariona operations in prope; concert^ so that each section of the siege, or 
each stroke of the besiegers, was nearly as liable to sudden disastrous overthrow 
as if it were the only assailant of the fortress. 

On the night of the 8th of May, ground was broken before the three out- 
works of Pardaleras, Picurina, and Christoval. The plan was to make false 
attacks on the first and the second, with the view bf di\iding the attention o*f the 
garrison, and to make a concentrated true attack on Christoval, with the view of 
speedily mastering it, so as to use its batteries for breaching the castle. A re- 
perusal of the description of the fortress in our thirty-fourth chapter will show 
the advantageousness of this plan. An officer also, by a perilous exploit on the 
night of the 4th, had ascertained that certain important facilities 4>f access to the 
wall of the castle from the bed of the river had not been destroyed. But the be- 
8ieger%l|Bc w'retched progress. The operations against Pardaleras and 
PiC|;niia^^pve so puerile as to occasion the garrison very little concern. The 
gro|^ before Christoval proved extremely hard and rocky; the spot chosen for 
theSrst battery, besides being exposed to the shot and shells from the town, was 
within musket-range from the rampart; the whole operation was carried on under 
bright moonlight; not even one gabion was placed before the play^fhot, Aiells, 
and musketry began; and eventual cover for working the £runsu«t^idjiv-light of 
the 9th could not be obtained for more tiian ten men. 

The brave besiegers would not be daunted, would not riadkeh their exertions, 
but worked on in defiance of constant exposure and of hcavy^loss, endeavouring 
to supply the dismal dcficiences for the siege with their beat blood. Unhappily, 
too, on the morning of the 10th, those of them at the foremost battery were pro- 
voked to an intemperate and wasteful display of bravery. ^ furious sally from 
the fort, at about seven in the morning, with 700 infiMstiy and two field-pieces, 
Arove then; for a few minutes from their ground. fHVoi^g party at the 
moment was about 400 strong, and the guard of the about 600; and 

on recovering from their momentaiy deforcement^ /r|h^r4ibt onjy drove back 
their assailants, but chased them fiercely to the yerfwilMtot the fort and of the 
tete de pont, unthinking of their own danger, and witt^jW a single object in view 
except vengeance, till in an instant, at almost the iiijhth‘*of the cannons, they 
were overwhelmed in front and in flank by a showe^f gtupMhot, with the loss 
of about 400 in killed fmd wounded. i 

Lord Wellington, on hearing of this affair, felt vej^and indignant He 
associated it with the furious pursuit from Campo two other 

recent thoughgpaller occurrences of similar chara^w and, inferring that a 
habit of rash ai^acity was growing up in the room^t^ prudent braveiy, he 
tnodlately penned a letter to circulation among all his officers, eanmstly 
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eating aaoh a spiriti and annonncing^liii determinatiQn to bring future 
instance of it, on the part of anj officer, before a general coart marSU. " I 
entertain no doubt,** said he, ‘^of the readiness of the officers and soldiers of the 
army to advance upon the enemy; but it is my duty, and that of eveiy general 
and other officer in comma||lfe|ato regulate this spirit, and not to expose the 
soldiers to contend with undipH^numbers in situations disadvantageous to them, 
and above all not to allow theiUL to follow up trifling adtHintftges to situations in 
which they cannot bwH^rted, from which their retreat is not secure, and in 
which they incur the prisoners to the enemy they had before beaten. 

The desire to be for\val||H|^gaging the enemy is not uncommon in the British 
army; but that quality wmbh 1 wish to see the officers possess, \\ho are nEe 
head of the troops, is a cool discriminating judgment in action, which willflBle 
them to decide with promptitude how for they can and ought to go wiflBro- 
pricty. The officers of the army may depend upon it that the enemy tflKom 
they are opposed are not less prudent than they are powerful. NotwitUKdiug 
what has been printed in gazettes and newspapers, we have never small 
bodies, unsupported, opposed to large; nor has tlie experience of^fRy officer 
realized the stories, which all have read, of whole armies being driven by a 
handful of light infantry or dragoons.” 

The troops who were engaged in the siege of Badajoz probably had more of 
the romance of battle than the rest of the army. They had been withdrawn 
from the superlatively famous operation of driving Massena out of Portugal; 
they had not even shared in the battle of Busaco, though present on the battle^ 
field; and now, amid the strongly exciting influences of expected general 
trium[)h over the French, they naturally felt desirous to perform any achieve- 
ment, no matter how difficult or perilous, which might procure them a fair share, 
or even a prominent one, in the army’s fame. The survivors, therefore, were 
little affected by the startling calamity of the 10th, which drew such a fulmina- 
tion from Lord Wellington, They toiled on as before, totally heedless of pro- 
digious obstructions, frightful exposure, and incessant casualties. Their first 
battery was not ready to play till the morning of the 11th, and was silenced in a 
few hours. But they constructed another battery adjacent to this, and a tbii4 
to command the bridge, and prevent sallies from the tete de pont; and at the 
same time, seeing that aU their labour on the right bank of the river was Ukejy 
to continue very slow and veiy doubtful, they commenced operatial^ on the 
left bank directly against the castle. At twiliglit on the 12tb, 3,000 men 
paraded for die work of opening the parallel and the approaches to d|e cmtie, 
1,400 of them as operatives and the rest as a guaiid; bat toward midi^i|{^ 
they had already pretty well covered themsdves, they snd^enljr 
order ftom Sir William Beresfiml to retire from the trenchiiSi 44^ 

Mdse tlm sieim. Benorts of the advance «f Sonb hid for dimieamaiiiL 
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Hfi^iomewhst vague, but afterwaxds sudi aa to shake eveu Bereaford’s feeling of 
AEjj^y, and raL|^ite certain and startling. 

f^On the nig^l the^lBth,” says Jones, "all the artilleiy was withdrawn 
*^rq the batteries, the |)latform8 taken up, and the splinter proofs removed. On 
tlie 14th, eveiy exertion was used to send thei|g^tilleiy and stores to the rear; 
and at night, the fascines, gabions, and materiall ^Mch could not be moved were 
bunied. At noon on the 15th, the whole of the sieg e art illery and ammunition 
being across the Guadiana, the flying bridge was d|||^H^hore. Part of the 
army had already marched to Valverde; and ty^^Hh division and some 
S^miards only remained on the left of the Guadi|^|pover these operations. 
CdRhe 15th, they also moved, and the siege was^ffiSpletely raised. At the 
mH&t the rearguard drew off, the garrison made a sortie in force, by which 
a ^Hhgucse light battalion sufl'ered severely, making the total loss during the 
opefljm above 100 killed and G50 wounded.*' 

he heard of Beresford’s advance from the Tagus to the 
Guacu^^Ks^ved to succour Badajoz; but he took the twofold precaution to 
make of preparation till he should bo in sufficient strength to move with 

effect, and to assume such appearances of busy local operation in Andalusia as 
should lull Beresford ipto a dream of security. He quitted Seville on the 10th 
of May, and was at Villa Franca, thirty miles from Badajoz, on the 14th. 
Beresford held a conference with Blake and Castanos at Valverde on the 


13th; and at their earnest request, seconded by the known passion of his own 
troops for action, he resolved to give battle at the village of Albuera. He was 
warranted fully in that resolution by the letter of Lord Wellington’s instruc- 
tions, — but not at all by the spirit of them; for, in the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, he would gain nothing by a victory which could not be gained as well or 
better by a few days’ inaction, while he might lose by a defeat absdutely evelj)^ 
thing which Lord Wellington had been gaining throughout the stubborn cam- 
paign with Massena. He knew that the allied army of the north had been 
finally* victiprious, — that a strong reinforcement from it laight immediately be 
exp6cted,-^that the siege of Badajoz, so recent, and dow, and feeble, would 
suffer little injib|f from interruption, — and that the allied army under his com* 
mand, while abijindantly strong enough to hold Soult perfectly in check till the 
arrival of the i^inforcements and of Wellington himself »from the north, was 
neither so numerous nor so united as to be reasonably certain of success in giv* 
ing him battle. He knew, too, that defeat wo^^separate the component parts 
of the. army, involve serious loss of numbers/ yy ose ^Ivas to beleaguerment 
and the Alemtejo to inci^oi^ and most«fir4^||j^^^ ltfr4,^ellington to 
retreat aga^to the Lin^ ^ Nor, in thaihu^e ofrolTthllj^d he only resolve to 
give battle WAlbuera, but^though that place had for nearly three weeks been 
hypothetically in view as his^^tlli^field, and had all the while been easily ao* 
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cessible to him, he had failed up to the moment of adopting hia reaoliltion, and 
continued to fail on to the moment of actual to take such minute note 

of its features, or make such artificial chan^ upon it, as were essential to firm 
occupancy and masterly evolution in the day of Battle. 

The village of Albuera stands sixteen miles south-south-east of Badajoz, on 
the high road thence to Seville. It is a street of mean houses, with a church. 
A small river of the same name as the village flows past the east end of it, and 
proceeds northward to the Guadiana. Another stream called the Aroya, runs 
parallel to the Albuera, about four miles to the west. The tract between these 
streams, for aboiit five miles north and south of the village, is a low undulated 
table-land, presenting a series of gentle eminences, without any marked feature 
of military strength. A swell, or low hill, directly behind the village, between 
the road to Badajoz and the road to Valverde, looks somewhat prominent, and 
was regarded by Beresford as the battle-key of the tract. Another swell, about 
two miles to the south, is broader than this, approaches much nearer the Al- 
buera, has a more tabular summit and nioro rapid slopes, and was destined to 
be the scene of fai the direst part of the impending struggle. The bed of the 
Aroya has enough of the character of a ravine to be seriously obstructive to a 
retiring army, so that the only good paths of retreat over it were the highway* 
to Badajoz and Valverde. The slopes of the ridge toward the Albuera, whether 
at the swells or at the intervening depressions, both above the village and below 
it, are so perfectly free from fissure, escarpment, rugosity, rock, or tree as to be 
everywhere practicable, not only to infantry, but to horsemen and artillery. 
The stream of the Albuera, in summer, is not above knee-deep. Its banks im- 
mediately below the village are very abrupt and difficult, but everywhere above 
it are readily passable by troops of all arms. Two bridges span the stream, — 
the one at the commencement of the abrupt range of banks, old, narrow, and 
incommodious, — and the other a little farther up, new, handsome, and capacious. 
The contiguous tract along the right bank of the river rises to a very gentle ele- 
vation, and is all occupied by an extensive open wood. This wood was so 
incumbered with shrubs as to be easily traversable by columns of cavalry^ 4HIA 
at the same time presented so dense an umbrage toward the river as compIdW^ 
to conceal from the view of an observer at the village any military bodies 
might be amassed almost within a few yards of its outskirt. ^ Ground 
&vourable to a general preparing an attack cannot be conceived.'’ ^ 
called the Feria, flows obliquely through the wood to a confiuenicik 
Albuera about one and a half sbile above the upper bridge. The peniyi^ 
tween the Feria aifd the.9nbnii^f*at the points opposjite and 
tabular swell on the left bank of the Albuera, is oikhipied by a JilD, 

which, besides confronting that swell, commandvshort ready aoeeea, ^ 
Upper end of it, right across to the Arbya and Valvei^e. 
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Ok ^ tiaomiiig of tlie Madden^o brigade of PottogneM eowalxy were 
ait talatmi Bad, watc^gthe voad and waiting an order to advance to 
^bywoth^the rest of the isavaky^ British^ Porlugueie, and 6panisb| were at 
retiring before the French^^Blake’s infantry were at Almendral, 
under promise to be in line at Albuera against noon, — Cole’s division of 
British and Portuguese infantry and Don Carlos d’Espana’s brigade of Spanish 
infiintty were still at Badajoz, covering the removal of the siege stores^ — and the 
rest of Sir William Beresford’s army, under his own immediate command, were 
already in position behind the village of Albuera. Sir William posted his best 
ti'oops on the hill between the Badajoz and Valverde roads, and left the space 
on the right of it to be occupied by the Spaniards. In the course of the day, 
orders were sent off to Madden, Cole, and D’Espana to join ; but those to Mad- 
den miscarried, and those to Cole and D’Espana, though promptly obeyed by a 
night march, did not bring tlie troops into the field till a very short time before 
the commencement of battle. About three o’clock in the afternoon, all the 
^Iry from Santa Marta came humedly across the Albuera, abandon- 
range of wood on the farther bank, and closely followed by the 
French light horsemen. Blake had not yet arrived; nor did his van arrive till 
eleven o'clock at night, or his rear till three o’clock next morning. 

Thus was Sir William Beresford, with only about one half of his army and 
in most disadvantageous circumstances, suddenly confronted by Soult. Not an 
entrenchment had been made, not a breastwoik thrown up, not a contrivance of 
any kind performed, to strengthen the natural weakness of liis ground. The 
wood on the farther bank, with its perfect cover and impenetrable concealment 
was entirely relinquished to the enemy. The commanding wooded hill betwi^# 
the Feria and the Albuera also was left without occupation and without 
to be used by the enemy in any way he might think proper. Sir lifilli^p^Jpe 
wise appears to have felt more solicitude for the left of his position, vherjl^som^ 
degree hf cover was offered by the bed of the Albuera, than for the rig^l^f hi 
position, where there was no degree of cover whatever. Had h6 
rient in courage as he manifestly was in generalship, he must hf^pkei^itatel; 
vetired; but he was superlatively fearless, supereminently brav^^UpV^ so fim 
at any kind of crisis as in a crisis of highest danger; so that h^ ioi^l^^made the 
best dispositions he could think of at the moment, forming a wing to 

hold the right of his position, and waiting the amval of the his troops tp 

make a complete battle-array. Lord Wellington, it is t|n^ JnklMomended to 
him the ground at Albuera as a very proper battle-fiel^|ii<»ii^^ there lies hk 
chief rindicatira, and a great one; but, beyond all quest|^ Ni‘]^WeHtog*oD,< 
had he bee^ihonally in command, would either have dfd^Kh^ battle, or miicia 
ifidely different disposition for it, or at the veiy least takU^ilijrousr oreoautionik 
both natural and artificial, to strengthen the ground. 
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his cea3mg to ^nd all his time in superintending it^ till at last, as Imrd Wel- 
lington often asserted in his correspondence, it lost one half or more of all its 
value^ and seemed rapidly dwindling to extinction. Bereaford’s release from 
the command of the detached corps, in order to bis restoration to the full exer- 
cise of his proper authority as the commanding-marshal of the Portuguese army, 
was therefore most opportune. He went back into Portugal,'* says Sharer, 

“ to the important charge for which he was so eminently qualified, and in which 
he liad rendered a service to the common cause of Europe never to be mentioned 
without respect. Admirable os a second in command, skilful to organuse a new- 
raised army, a good aid in battle, and personally intrepid, the marshal with all 
this was not popular; and therefore perhaps it is that the censures of his conduct 
in the battle of Albuera have been so constantly and with so little abatement 
reiterated. However, despite all censure, his name will go down to posteilty 
associated for ever, and that too in the relation of commander, with those un- 
conquerable soldiers who upheld the fame of England upon the bloody field j|^ 
Albuera.” 


II. 



CHAPTER II. 


Tin: Sfa^COKI) DRITISU SIEGE OK UADAJOZ — ADVANCE OP BOULT AND MARMONT TO B\1SK IT — LORD 
Wellington's positions at albubra and on tub gaya-^soult and marmont's bbpahation 

PItOM EACH OTllBH AND WITHDRAWAL FROM rUli. OUADIANA — LORD WELLINGTON’S MOVEMENT TO 
FUENTB OUINaLDO. 

The most desirable Ojicration after the victory of Albuera would have been to 
drive Soult across the Sierra Morena, to raise the blockade of Cadiz, and to 
sweej) the French out of Andalusia. But this was impossible. Lord Welling- 
k|U^iough no longer obliged to stand on the defensive, was not yet in a con- 
act strongly on the oftensive. The two grand gates to all the main 
Portugal, Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, were in the enemy’s pos- 
sessi^**” The two armies for covering these, Soult’s and Marinont’s, irrespective 
of corps not far distant wdience the> could obtain succours, were jointly superior 
in numbers to his total force. Soult’s army, though weaker at the moment than 
his army of the south, as strengthened by the two divisions from his army of the 
north, had the prospect of being reinforced in the second week of June by 
seventeen battjilions under Drouet, and at the same time held a flank position on 
the road to Seville, where on the one hand it commanded perfect facilities for 
marching into junction with Marmont’s army, and on the other could easily 
defy or repel every effort within Lord Wellington’s power to drive it through 
the Morena’s fastnesses. Marmoiit’s army, too, had a free option either 
inarch southward into junction with Soult, or to move westward into a r^ihva- 
sion of Beira; and if it should choovse the latter alternative, it was so 'rfuch 
stronger than the force under Sir Brent Spencer that it could not be rerii&ted or 
even very materially checked. 

Lord Wellington, therefore, turned all his thoughts for the present simply to 
the besieging of Badajoz; nor did he suppose that, ill the event of his obtaining 
possession of that fortress, he could even then make any immediate attempt 
upon Andalusia. You will see,” wrote he to Lord Liverpool on the 28 d of 
May, that, supposing that I can get through the siege of Badajoz, it will be 
impossible to do more to the southward till I shall have closed the door Upon 
Beira, by obtaining possession of Ciudad Rodrigb. Indeed I am thinking of 
bringing an^er Vvision from Castile, in order to make sure of Badajoz^ in 
cousOQuenc^of Beresfoixl’s large' losses; but I cbxk scarcely venture to do Wat, 
and" certainly cannot do more, without exposing to risk the frontier of 
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Fortunately for me, the French armies have no communication, and one army 
no knowledge of the position or of the circumstances in which tlie other is 
])laced; both depend upon orders from Paris; whereas 1 liave a knowledge of all 
that passes on all sides. From this knowledge I think I may draw more troops 
from Beira for my operations against Badajoz. But I cannot venture farther 
south till I shall get Ciudad Rodrigo, without ex]) 08 ing all to ruin. I beg 
therefore that the people in England will have j^itience »Jbout Cadiz, and allow 
us to do our work gradually.” 

Even the attempt to take Badajoz was highly heroic. Beresford’s siege, in- 
stead of preparing the way for it, had only proved how difficult it would be, and 
yet had been undertaken in higher hopes and under better circumstances. The 
{strength in men w^as not much greater now tfian then, the two divisions from 
the north being little more than compcMisation l‘or the loss at Alhuera. The 
want of experience, the want of sapjiers and miners, the want of power to cany 
on the w’ork by proper rule, were still the same. The means of transport were 
seriously diminished, hy tlie necessity of employing so many carriages in coii- 
veying the wouiiderl t.i tlie different hosjiitals. The besieging equipage had re- 
ceived no important addition, no radical iiiq)roveincnt, not CNcn so much increase 
of power or appliance us could match a corresponding increase in the garrison^s 
means of resistance; while the main part of it had been so seriously weakened, 
chiefly by injuries done to the gun-carriages, in the former siege, that the artil- 
lery officers asked eleven days to put it into working order. Soult’s army, for 
succouring the garrison, was no longer distant, scattered, and otherwise employed, 
but near, concentrated, and looking on. Even Marmont’s army was as likely 
a force to bring relief now as Sonlt’s had been then. The two armies likewise 
had the power of making a joint operation at so early a date that Lord Welling- 
ton could scarcely hope to have sufficient time for taking the fortress, even with 
the sharpest practice and the stoutest (*nterprize, before they would be under the 
walls, in full force, to fight him or to drive him away. In fact, if he could get 
the place at all, he would get it only by snatching it away from between 
them.” Hence did he say on the 24th of May to Lord Liverpool, — “ I do not 
know when Marmont will be ready to co-operatc with Soult. However, as the 
siege of Badajoz can be raised with so much ease, and without loss of any kind, 
whenever it may be necessary, I have thought it best to lose no time about it, 
and to adopt every measure to get that place, if I can, before the enemy’s troops 
can join, and, if I cannot, to raise the siege and fight a battle or not as I ni|y 
find most proper, according to the state of our respective forces,” 

Lord Wellington’s general plan of the siege was the seme ne Sir WiUilpi 
Beresford*s,< — to make false attacks on Parclaleras and Picurina, fniA 
on (^Ijiristoval and the castle. But he made airangements to ei>n4t^0t # 

witl^ iqoi;e yigppf pnd in perfect eonfseri. , He, resolved liheenW' thali 
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on the cattle should be commenced and carried on simultaneously with the at^ 
' m il k on Christoyal. His disposition of the covering army also was closely simi- 
that of Sir William ^resford, — the infantry spread from Merida to Al- 
^ ^ " If the cavahy pushed forward in observation of the French, as far as to 

^ and the whole under strict instructions to do nothing which should not 
dy concern the covering of Badajoz, and ever to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to concentrate, as before, at Albuera. 

early as the 19th of May, General Hamilton’s division, marching up from 
th^>att]e-field of Albuera, shut in the garrison of Badajoz on the left bank of 
the Guadiana. On the 24th, General Houston’s division, just arrived from the 
north, and increased to five thousand men by additions of Portuguese troops, 
invested the fortress on the right bank. On the 27th, General Picton’s division, 
also just arrived from the north, joined General Hamilton’s, making jointly with 
it a force of about ten thousand men. In the night of the «SOth, sixteen hundred 
workmen, protected by twelve hundred men under arms, sank a parallel against 
% castle, on an extent of eleven hundred yards, and twelve hundred workmen, 
protfet^‘'by eight hundred men under arms, commenced a parallel against San 
Christoval, four hundred and fifty yards from that outwork, and seven hundred 
yards from the tetc de pont. The former party worked without discovery, and, 
finding the soil very soft, completed their parallel by break of day; and the sub- 
sequent works against the castle were carried on with corresponding facility. 
But the workers against San Christoval encountered a very different fortune. 
They had to labour on rocky ground, whose surface had been scraped bare by 
the French since the former siege ; they had to bring earth from a distance for 
their works, and were so retarded by the bringing of it as to be glad to use wool- 
packs from Elvas extensively as a substitute; and, in spite of much protection 
from stuffed gabions, tliey were fearfully exposed to at once musket-shot, cannon- 
shot, and shells. Had they not laboured with prodigious energy, and had not 
the shells usually fallen on the edge of a ridge whence they rolled off before 
bursting, the works either could not have been done at all, or could have been 
done only with great delay and very heavy loss. Yet they were completed in 
three days. 

On the morning of the third of June, the fire was opened from eight batteries 
against the castle, and from four batteries against San Christoval. Before 
evening, the fire of the castle was nearly silenced, and the outer wall, or rather 
a dieathing of masoniy which looked like a wall, fell down. But behind this 
sheathing of masoniy there appeared a perpendicular natural bank of clay, 
against which it ^ad been erected, and which threatened to offer greater resist* 
atice thaia coulPbe offered by very strong stone-work to the forming of a 
p r a c t ic a b ff breach. The ^>aiik peeled off in perpendicular sections under 
and remained a scarp e^most as regular as the wall itself 
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the guns in battery were for the part brass and very soft, the fire could 
not be kept up with sufficient rapidity and weight to hasten the fall of so large 
a quantity of the bank as might form a good ramp.’* 

On the 6th, however, this formidable obstacle assumed such a slope as 
promised to be speedily surmountable. On that day, also, one of two 
breaches in San Christoval became so large as to seem perfectly practicable. 
Lord Wellington, in spite of the poverty of his means and the unexpected 
strength of his difficulties, had already begun to urge forward the operations 
with increasing disregard to rule; and he now resolved to force them to a crisis 
in four days, with the alternative of complete success or total relinquishment. 

We have a chance,” said he, “ and in my opinion not a bad one, of obtaining 
possession of Badajoz before the enemy can relieve the place; or we must raise 
the siege before the 10th, from all that I can H*e of tlio enerriy’s movements. 
According to an intercepted letter, they have provisions, I should think, to the 
18th or 20th; so that if we could he assured that w^e could keep the blockade, 
we should have tlie jdace. I must tlierefore determine what 1 shall do when I 
shall raise the si(‘g<», according to the means 1 shall have of maintaining the 
blockade. If I cannot prevent them from receiving provisions, it is not worth 
while to risk an action; for we luue not tlie means, nor would it be fair towards 
the soldiers, to make them endure the labours of another siege at this advanced 
season.” 

A detachment of 180 men was ordered to storm the breach of San Chris* 
toval on the night of the (Uh. They advanced bravely and in the best order, 
under a very heavy fire of musketry and hand-grenades from the out-works, and 
of shot and shells from the main fortress. But they found that seven feet of 
wall remained unfallen, that the rubbish below il had been cleare^ away since 
nightfall by the French, and that the breach above had been suddenly filled 
with strong extem]ioraneous obstructions. They liad taken with them twelve 
ladders, and now attempted to enter by escalade. The ladders were busily tried 
for about an hour, at almost every face and flank of the work; but, though fifteen 
feet long, were too short to reach any place of footing on the scarp. The assail* 
ants were plied with incessant shattering fire, which killed twelve of them attd 
wounded ninety; yet did not retire till they ascertained the forcing of an en^ 
trance, in any way or at any point, to be utterly beyond their power. 

On the 9th, the breach in San Christoval again appeared practicable; and at ^ 
9 (/clock in the night of that day, two detachments of an hundred Men 
with an advanced guard of twenty-five men, went forward to storm it. 
were provided with six ladders from 26 to 80 feet long. Th^ f^und the bi%ii(di> 
as be^, eleared out and impraotieable; they also encountered a m 

eiatance fit>m at once the strength, the alertness, and the assiduity ef 
thaa they could do nothing but attempt a most daring eeeak<tei^ 
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ntgx^voved SA unsuccessful as it was brave* ^^Eveiyone who succeeded in 
the parapet,’’ says Jones, was instantly ^bayoneted down; and the 
'jpPWt ^'9 ftAer a little while mounting on the parapet, upset the ladders. At 
the two assailing columns were completely mixed together, and united in 
strenuous endeavours to replace the ladders at vfuious points of the front; 
Out the enormous quantity of large shells, hand-grenades, bags of powder, and 
coirnbustibles which the garrison threw into tlie ditch, rendered their persever- 
ance and gallantry unavailing; and after braving destruction till ten o’clock, 
and having foi'ty men killed and an hundred wounded, the remainder of the 
assaulting party was ordered to retire.” 

This second failure to cany San Christoval took away all hope of successful 
assault ui)on the castle. The battering train, too, was proving incomparably 
worse than liad been expected. Both guns and carriages were exceedingly often 
rendered useless by the mere effects of their own working. On the morning of 
the 10 th, only eight guns and two howitzers remained serviceable against San 
Christoval, and only twelve of the original ordnance against the castle. The 
play of fourteen 24 pounders for seven days upon the castle wall had failed to 
f'ffect a pj'acticable breacli. Other guns would require to be brought from 
nearer approaches to the wall would require to be worked, before 
another attempt could be made to storm San Christoval. Lord Wellington, 
therefore, had now no choice but to cany out his purpose of the 6 th, to raise 
the siege. 

“ The most critical examination of the operations of this siege,” remarks 
Jones, “ will not allow of blame for its failure being throwm on any one. From 
tlie general to tlie soldier each did his duty. Nor should want of success dis- 
credit the original project. It' must be admitted that there was a judicious ap- 
plication of all the means that could be collected for the reduction of Chri 3 t 0 Yal. 
On trial those means proved insufficient. Many of the causes of their in- 
sufficiency could not have been foreseen ; and others, if foreseen, could not have 
been remedied. All that skill and bravery could effect was done* The success- 
ful resistance of Fort Christoval prevented tlie execution pf the final part of the 
project. But such part of' it as was executed augured favourably for the re- 
mainder; and a candid consideration will jierliaps grant th^t this attempt to re- 
cover Badajoz, although bold and hazardous in the extretne, and contrary to all 
rule, had much merit as a feasible expedient, and deserved a happier result.” 

During the progress c£ the siege, Lord Wellington, by means of hi^ 
kept a keen eye upon the movements of Soult and Marmont; and, though 
termining to raise the siege on the 10 th, ho determined also to maintep 
blockade^ the%>rti«ss as inueh longer as possible, and to cover it.agab^ 
advance W Soult. He also drew toward him h^gades of in^t|;g 1^4 
regiments of catwlry whicli h«di^n 8 tatioDed«« 4 Cori«, M,iW 8 ts>(of,ppW*Biiffliff|t-^ 
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tion with Sir Bi^ent Spencer, Itnd «ent for\A ard fresh instructions to Spencer, to 
aid his mailoeuvres against Marmont, and to bring him onward to the Guadiana. 
Marmont, on leaving Salamahca, moved first upon Ciudad Rodrigo, and threw 
ill there, on the 6th of June, a convoy of provisions. Spencer, at his approach, 
retired across the Coa. Marmont then turned round, and marched through the 
Puerto de Banos to Plasencia. Spencer made a corre9p«^ding movement on 
Castello-Branco; and there he felt obliged to make a long halt by intelligence 
that Marmont had posts on the Alagon and cavalry in Coria, and did not seem 
to bo going across the Tagus. Marinont’s real predicament, however, was a 
delay occasioned by the non-arrival of pontoons for the passage of his troops; 
and he actually was using every means in his power to move as expeditiously 
as possible into junction witli Soult. Accordingly, the head of his army crossed 
the Tagus on the 12th, and arrived at Tnixillo on the 13th, and at Merida on 
the Ifith. 

Soult, having Just been joined by Drouet, broke up from Llerena on the 12th, 
and moved his advanced guard to Zafra and Los Santos on the 13th. A de- 
tachmcnt of British cavalry, having been sent forward to reconnoitre, skirmished 
w’ith a strong body of his advanced guard at Los Santos, and took some pri- 
soners. The covering corj)K of the allied army, eom prising Blake's corps and 
Wellington’s second and fourth divisions, concentrated on the same day at Al- 
buera, HnuiiUc'u’s division also, and Lord Wellington in person, moved thither 
on the night of the 13th. Picton’s and Houston’s divisions were left to main- 
tain the blockade of Badajoz. Lord Wellington, expecting Soult to advance 
right toward Badajoz before being actually joined by Marmont, made acti\e 
preparations to give him battle on the old ground at Albuera, entienching tlie 
position, occupying the hill on the right bank of the river, and adopting what- 
ever other precautions seemed requisite to avoid the errors of Beresford. Soult, 
how^ever, was veiy cautions, shrewdly groping his way into communication with 
Marmont, shying off by the right till he got near tlie parallel of Albuera, and 
then moving deftly tow^ard junction with Marmont at Merida. 

On the 14th at Albuera, and in a previous letter. General Blake was urged 
by Lord Wellington either to commit himself to a full co-oj)eration with the 
allied British and Portuguese army during the impending ojwrations, or to cross 
the Guadiana at Juramenha, to move down the right bank, to recross the river 
at Mertola, and to attempt a strong diversion by marching suddenly upon 
Seville, and thereby shaking the blockade of Cadiz. Blake preferred the hiter 
alternative; and accordingly crossed the Guadiana on the 17th, and reeseswfd 
it oh the 22d. But, instead of moving at once upon Seville, he amiiaed' hinn 
self With a petty tedious operation by the way, in circumstailoee irhioh 
him ^th disgrace, and Od^oned the total Vrithdrawal of his force 
ertiott bfeven the lightest influence Oti the 4tru(^e in £let3ia<nadiri^ 
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Tb$ «effee|ive French feroe on ihe OnaitSaaa^idbff ihe juoetiofi oP Souk mi 
IKurmont, about 53>000 kifmtry and 7,000 oairaliy. The allied ibree^ 

^medial^ly after the departure of the Spaniards, oompriaed dkily 11^812 Biidah 
ixdkntiy, 12,885 Portugtiese in&ntiy, 1,671 British cavalry, and 900 Poi^t^- 
^Igueee cavalxy. The head of Sir Brent Spencer's column did not join till the 
20th $ and one of the divisions, consisting of about d,000 men, did not join till 
the 24th. Wellington's total strength, after his whole army was brought to- 
gether, comprised 25,123 British infantry, 18,926 Portuguese infantry, 8,107 
British cavalry, and 1,200 Portuguese cavalry. Thus, when Blake left him, 
he had considerably less than one half of the numerical strength of the French; 
and when the last of his own troops joined him, be had still 11,500 fewer men 
than they. His proportion of cavalry, too, was only as twenty-two to thirty-five. 

It was a severe trial to Lord Wellington,” remarks Sherer, to be constantly 
cramped imbie efforts by the want of cavalry; for with a superior cavalry, nU 
general can be fully beaten ; and without it, he can never so /ollow up a 
victory as io make considerable captures, and (d)tain large successes.” 

Lord Wellington, with the force which he possessed between the ^ 17th and 
the 24th, could not by any possibility either maintain the blockade of Badajoz, 
or make any other kind of stand against the ^lemy. On the 16th, therefore, 
he terminated the blockade; and on the 17th, while Blake's corps were crossing 
the Guadiana at Jurameiiha, he led his own troops across by the pontoon bridge 
near Badajoz, to take up a strong defensive position on tlie Caya. This move- 
ment, though difficult in itself, and though liable to be embarrassed by the 
urgency of the crisis, was performed without any loss of either men or stores, 
without confusion, and without a murmur. Yet an army only a degree or two 
less disciplined, or wdth only a degree or two less confidence in l^ieir ^ooliUAUder, 
might have sliown strong discontent. For, just at the moment when they were 
ordered away, the great prize for 'whicli they l}ad been struggling was almost 
within their grasp, Philippon, the governor of Badajoz, had despaired of ob- 
taining succours, and, being on the verge of starvation, was preparing means to 
break out and escape. 

The position upon which Lord Wellington retired was in the form of an arc, 
from the vicinity of Elvas to the vicinity of Campo Mayof, with reserves in the 
rear and strong outposts at Portalegre. It completely covered Elvas atud 
Campo Mayor, and insured the arrival into them of convoys of provisions tthd 
stores, whicli were essential to their maintenanee. It was not fully occupkd^ of 
course, till after the arrival of Sir Brent Spencer^s cotps; yet was takeii' tiitj), 
from the first, with sufficient strength and skill to offer defiance to the Fipetidh. 
Advance^a%lry posts were placed on the Gtmdiana^ at the mouth of the Gaya, 
and mid-wajr thence to Juramenha. The right wing of the meifi 'porittoti 
covered Elvas, amid woods and gardens, tipwa^ ftom the lower bridge df 
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Uayi. The rentre was in fix>nt of the town and wood of Arronchea. The light 
division oocapied the wooded ridge of Monte Reguingo^ betwe^ riie Cava and 
Campo Major The left wing commanded some high groundi eminently favour- 
able for defensive battle^ on the Gebora a little beyond Campo Mayor^ and at the 
same time was strengthened behind by the small fort of Ouguella. The main 
body of the cavalry were posted in observation beyond thf» Oebora and around 
Albuquerque. The whole position was completely tnn'^ked from the view of the 
enemy, even upon a near approach for reconnoisance; while it comprised nu- 
merous watch-towers and small summits which commanded a full, distant, per- 
fect prospect of all the plain in front of it to Badf^oz. It also had excellent 
communications, which would enable Lord Wellington, on the first remote view 
of any menacing advance, to move the mass of his army quickly and efibotively 
on the precise point which was threatened. The first division alone, Sir Brdnt 
Spencer’s, was posted at such a distance that it could not come into any sud- 
denly evoked action at any part of the main position; for it was retained so 
far in the roar as Portalegre, in order that it might promptly intercept any body 
of the enemy which might hteal past the allied right flank between Elvas and 
Estremos, or past the left flank by Albuquerque. 

On the 19th, the advanced guard of the united armies of Soult and Mar- 
inont entered Badajoz. On the 2 2d, the whole of the cavalry, in two columns, 
crossed the Guadiana to make a close reconnoisance of the allied position. 
Soult’s cavalry, foming the left column, crossed below the mouth of the CaJ^, 
and moved upon the woods in front of Elvas; and, in consequence of their front* 
line being mistaken by a British officer for a regiment of Portuguese, they cap- 
tured a squadron of the 11th light drag(X)ns, and drove back the second Germaii 
hussars in impetuous flight and with some loss to Elvas.^ Marmont’s cavalry^ 
forming the riglit column, crossed by the bridge of Badajoz, and moved upon 
Campo Mayor. They mana'uvred for several hours to penetrate Lord Wel- 
lington’s mask, or obtain some degree of information, but were held completely 
in check by two brigades of the allied cavalry, aided by the peculiar features of 
the ground, so that they could not gain a sight of one foot of the position. The 
allied infantry along the whole line were under arms, — some of them for a con- 
siderable time not more than two gun-shots distant from the nearest part of 
either one or other of the two reconnoitering columns; yet all lay so perfeolly 
masked that not the slightest notion of their strength could be obtained. The^ 
wily marshals of France, therefore, had no alternative but to retire to thdir 
and there attempt by subtler means than a reconnoisance to see into the luitkd^Of 
a wilier general than themselves. 

Lord Wellington saw no occasion to make battle, or to ofibr it ilO'OiMill 
gjtifk m advantage by fighting the French, which would not be gakled 
woU or much better^ siioply by his homing them at bay tifl tiiey 4ietild 
U. » 
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tbi|C 0 and retu^» Yet ha faH compelled to befver mdj to accept hattlJMIkii^a 
he atood) if they should think proper to assail hhooi. AU the Port^eao 
fortresses in his rear, fn>nvElvas down to the sfiiallost, were in such deplpr^Up 
poverty of both provisions and muniments, that all of them together cquM not 
resist the French longer than two or three days; while, if abandoned to then;, 
or captured by them, they would afford ample facilities for an instant rush upon 
Iiisbon. The Portuguese regency were in terrible alarm, — ^ready and anxious, 
at the moment, to do anything in their power, 6r to attempt things ^ beyond 
their power, for putting these fortresses into proper defensible condition; hut 
they had been so slow to catch this alarm, and previously so improvident or 
neglectful of everything which ought to have been done, that now the fortresses 
must either be covered at any risk by Lord Wellington’s army, or fall to a cer- 
tainty into the hands of the French. His Lordship, therefore, kept strong 
working parf^es employed day and night restoring the fortifications of the for- 
tresses, — ^taking into them convoys of stores, guns, ammunition, and provisions 
from the British magazines at Abrantes, — clearing away the hospitals and the 
heavy baggage in his rear, — and strengthening and enlarging the defensive earth- 
;works of his battle position. His imperturbable firmness at this crisis,” re* 
marks Napier, was wonderful, and the more admirable, because Mr. Perce v^ ^ , 
policy, prevailing in the cabinet, had left him without a halfpenny 

and almost without a hope of support in his Yet hU 

wild cast of the net of fortune; it«|rfl|a«auppirted byi great circum* 
sp^etiem, and a penetration and activity thc^ti^ UO advantages esojape. He had 
thrown a wide glance over the Pcninsi|i|i|^jl^i!pw his true situation, and had 
pointed out to the Spaniards how to war to advantage, while the 

French were thus concentrated in Estiuipa4fu;a*” In fact, lynd Welli^on, at 
the very approach of his triumph over, Maaieua, was suffering severe embarrass* 
raent from one of the many political errors of the British government, which so 
grievously obstructed the whole current of the war against Buonaparte, — an 
embarrassment which continued to the present moment unrelieved, and was 
likely to convert any military reverse which he might experience into the direst 
political disaster; so that for this reason also, quite as imperiously as for )bhe 
reason of the bad state of the frontier fortresses, he felt bound to hold fast at ^ 
hfusards his position on the Caya, 

Soult and Marmopt, on the other hand, were in circumstances to repder 
battle eminently desirable. Their superior force gave them a grand oppoi^fuuitjf 
for revenging the disasters pf Masaena. The flat country between i^ei^figf:^ 
and the Gebora was specially favourable for the efforts of their powerful cava^^. 
The of any repulse or^ovpn defeat which they could sustain, with^^et 
cavalry to cover them and ^adqic^ in their rear, could not be great; wlfpnj^ 
efieef# of a victoiy might dry^^ headlong to Lisbon, lujd 
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PenitimlA. * Both of the ttiarshals, feoo» had the highest motives of ]>er«onal 
Alitftitloii to «ttem{tt piinAinctorily some greet eohievem^nt. Yet they sew quite 
mfueh eetiie for discretion as for valour; for they did not all at once discover 
the departure of Blake’s corps, and after they did discover it, they feke very 
wholesome respect both for Lord Wellington’s strategy and for his armj^s 
prowess. ^ Napoleon’s estimation of the weight of moral over physical force in 
war,” remarks Napier, ^ was here finely exemplified, ft&th the French armies 
were conscious of recent defeats. Busaco, Sabugsl, Fnentes, and the horrid 
fidd of Albuera, were fresh in their memory; the fierce blood there spilled, still 
reeked in their nostrils; and if Csssar, after a partial check at Dyrlachiiiin, 
held it unsafe to fight a pitched battle with recently defeated soldiers, howUver 
experienced or brave, Soiilt may well be excused, seeing that he knew there 
were divisions on the Caya, as good in all points, and more experienced, than 
those he had fought with on the banks of the Albuera. The stem nature of the 
British soldier had been often before proved by him ; and he could now draw no 
hope fihem the unskilfulness of the general.” 

Lord Wellington, as usual, was quick to see into the mind of his anta^ 
gonists; and therefore he soon ceased to feel much solicitude about the haafard* 
ousness of his own situation, and began to feel mainly anxious that the Span- 
iards would avail themselves of the concentration of so many of the French 
forces on the Ouadiana, to strengthen the patriotic cause in other parts of the 
kingdom. I am risking an action,” wrote he to Lord Liverpool on the 2&th> 
at a moment in which it is desirable I should not fight. But notwith6ts4||||||||^ 
that the French have collected all their troops here, and have left literally 
thing in other parts of Spain, and are so much stronger than we, they appear as 
litde inclined to risk an action as we ought to be.” And on the 27th, he said, 
“ They are already beginning to experience in some degree the effects of draw* 
ing together in Estremadura their whole force. General Bonet has evacuated 
the Asturias. Don Julian Sanchez has possession of the open country in Old 
Castile, and has recently intercepted a valuable convoy of money and provisions, 
on the road from Salamanca to Ciudad Rodrigo; and I learn from Valladolid, 
that a very valuable convoy has been intercepted by Mina, consisting of the 
king’s baggage and property, near Vittoria, the whole escort having been put to 
the sword. It is to be wished that the Spaniards wonld take more extetitiVie 
advantage of the concentration of the enemy’s forces, and thus oblige them by 
loss of tbeir convoys, the danger of their small garrisons and the dlvil 
ments, and adherents residing in the large towns, to keep their ermlee vOpillkite, 
miA ekpose sbme to our attaebr.’^ ^ 

SOdlt and Maimont remained about a month at Badajoss and its idei»iti|r« 
OU tile' 7th of July, they moved a latge body of cavalry and about Wt hat* 
lai^ohfe 6f infimtiy upou Albuquerque, appaiunriy with the view of eAtttiig <60 
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dlW tiiek fMpB Mm Si^« ^TUil ^mtkiaA ’aiffiir mi the f«ooiiii<4f«io«ira£t the 
SM of ^tihe iveife *&e dhiji; ejpei^tioa^ whidi>the}r> attempted agaiiMt jJjcdi Wdm 
Unffotfn pbidtidn m the Caya^ l^eir Wikde tiiee was eeejitimtd ih vaat Ubours 
^ ptodute tttbsistenee to thdlr armies. But at length feed for their men became 
% 3 aiee)~fbrage for their horses could iio longer be Obtained, except at an ener* 
tnons distance, ^rapid increase of instm-ection londly demanded their potsenee 
in other parts of Spain; and they felt obliged, dll bmpty of the glory they hdd 
i$Sme to seek in joint warfare against Wellington, to separate feom each mother, 
and depart from the Ouadiana. Soult first went off to Andalusia, bat left 
Drouet^s corps to keep hold of the southeni pairt of Estremadura* Drouet’s 
corps next marched southward to take post at Zafta. Marmont’s army then 
went northward to Salamanca, leaving by the way one division to occupy Trux- 
illo, another division to occupy Plasencia, and detachments to hold the passes of 
Bejar and Banos. 

Here surely was a juncture of French weakness. Why did not Lord Wel- 
lington rush on and strike? Could he not have assailed Drouet and Marmont 
after Soult’s departure? Or, the Portuguese frontier fortresses being then re- 
storad to good defensible condition, could he not have followed Soult, chased 
him flirough Andalusia, and raised the blockade of Cadiz? Or at least, after 
Drouet’s and Mannoiit’s departure, could he not have very easily renewed the 
siege of Badajoz? As to assailing Drouet and Marmont, bis total force was not 
superior to theirs, his cavaliy force was inferior, and his probable loss, 
jSfly from casualties in the field, and from great exertion in hot weather, amid 
a miasmatous atmosphere, would, even in the event of decided victory, be greater 
than could be compensated by any advantages that w^ould be gained. As to 
following Soult, he would be followed in turn by Drouet and Marmont, and 
would simply commit himself against the whole force which had obliged him to 
take, up his position on the Caya, strengthened by the addition of the blockading 
troops at Cadiz. And as to the renewing of the siege of Badajoz, this Lord 
Wellington officially pronounced on the 18th of July to be, at that season of the 
year, quite impossible.” The loss of men,” said he, “ fixim the heat of the 
weather and the unwholesomeness of the climate in Estremadura, if the troops 
should be obliged to perferm any labour during the ensuing six weeks or two 
months, would exceed what might be expected in a general action.” Besides, 
the garrison of Badajoz, now weil-provisioned and all the fortifications lepairad, 
could with perfect ease resist the utmost efforts which could be made against it, 
till Soult and Marmont, through their communicating posts respectively at Zttfra 
and Truxillo, Ibould make another concentration of their force to relieve k. i 

LorJ^ Wellington, therefore, felt obliged for the present to renoitnoeHidl 
enterprise in the south. But he felt for otherwise respecting th^ north. 
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stitoig and viarions xmom 6>r thinking that it ttongh th^ iM^red to to 
miitakeiu Hn tocstotoe anada powortol^ |H?mpt» aaeret preparations for a^l* 
ing it A strong tottaring4rain, with all other needfo) appliances fti a vjgprons 
siege) was ordered up to Almeida; the main tody of the army was^moved nortto 
ward) first to Portalegre, and next to Fuente Guinaldo; and a corps of about 
14,000 men) under General Sifili was left to Fstremadura to watch^tbe Frepoh 
divisions at Zafta and Truxillo. 

Belnfbroements of the enemy were, to the meantime, pouring in firoQ> France* 
Mo fewer than 50,000 additional French soldiers, all veterans, aud upwards of 
8)000 of them cavalry, entered Spain between the middle of July and the end of 
September. Four divisions of them ciossed the Ebro, and joined Marmont; 
while another large portion marched through Biscay to reinforce what was called 
the array of the noith. That army formed a separate command under General 
Dorsenne; and, though smaller than the army of Marmont, was larger than 
that of Soult, and siiiiilarly constituted to both)-*-being designed to act against 
Asturias and Gallicia, just as Mannont’s was against Portugal, and Soult's 
against Andalusia and iBstremadiira. Yet Dorsenne’s as well as Soult’s was 
instructed to co-operate with Mannont’b, at any moment when an opp^unity 
might ofter to strike a blow at the British. Thus had Lord Wellington become 
the grand mark for nearly all the moveable French force in the Peninsula, 

He himself, however, did not suppose the immediate concentration of 
strength against him to be nearly so great as it really was. Hence arose serious 
miscalculations in his scheme for assailing Ciudad Rodrigo. From all the in- 
formation I had received,” said he, speaking of the time of his breaking up from 
the Caya, the strength of the northern army was less than that of the south, And 
the army of Portugal, (Marmont’s,) which was destined to oppose us in whatever 
point we should direct our operations, was not likely to be so strongly supported 
in the north as in the south. In this supposition I was mistaken. The army 
of the north, even before the reinforcements arrived, was stronger than that in 
the south. But it must be observed that there is nothing so difficult as to ob- 
tain information of the enemy’s numbers in Spain. There is but little com- 
munication between one town and another; and although the most fntoate 
account of numbers which have passed through one town can always to obtotoed, 
no information can be obtained of what is passing in the next To tto add, 
that the disposition of the Spaniards naturally leads them to axaggarato ihe 
strength and success of themselves and their friends, and to despise Uie 

enemy; and it will not be matter of surprise that we should m oftto tote^ toon 
misinfiirmed regiffding the enemy’s numbers. 

tost intention was to remato to the canttonmnia>OT>«iieviiili^^ 
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*^hichipibeen up as soon as Mar<xi6nt had retired^ till the train and 
stonea should wve baen brou^t np from Oporto^ to make the attack upon 
Ciudad Bod^m. The tnaroh of the troops would consequently not have takeh 
place till tU befdnning of September. The movement was made in the 
mid of Julw^and beginning of August for the following reasons: — ^In the end 
of July it was discovered that, notwithstanding Marshal Bessieres,^ the pre- 
decessor of Dorsenne in command in the north, had evacuated the Asturias 
ahd Astorga when Marmont moved into Estremtiinifa in the beginning of July, 
and had thereby increased the disposable force under his command, Don Julian 
Sanchez had been so successfiil in the blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo, that up to 
that moment the enemy had not been able to keep open any communication 
with the place, or to supply it at all with provisions. A return of the supplies in 
the place when it was left by Marmont in the beginning of June,*had likewise 
been intercepted, from which it appeared that the provisions would be exhausted 
by the 20l|MC August. It was therefore determined to send the army across 
the Tttjjljei immediately, and to blockade Ciudad Rodrigo, if it should not have 
been supplied; and if it should, to canton the army in Lower Bdta, till the train 
and stores should have arrived. ^ ^ > 

We did not receive intelligence that the place had been supplied till we went 
so &r f^ward as to disclose our design against the place. But there were two 
other reasons for taking up cantonments for the summer in Castile rather than 
in Lower Beira: one was that in Castile we oeuld procure supplies of provisions, 
which we much wanted, and we could procure none in Beira; the other was 
that, by threatening Ciudad Rodrigo^ we were likely to relieve Gallicia and 
General Abadia’s army,” the Spanish army formerly under the command of 
Santocildas, and originally under that of the Marquis de la Romana, from the 
attack with which both were threatened by the army of the north. We 
accordingly made the blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo in the first week in August, 
and continued it from that time forward. The train for the siege would have 
arrived at Almeida in the first week of September. But before that period, 
accounts were received of the arrival in Spain of the enemy’s reinforcements. 
It was also discovered by an intercepted return of the army of the north, that 
they were much stronger than they had been supposed in July, when the plan 
was determined upon to make the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. Under theaS 
circumstances, and as Almeida was not in a state to give security to the 
frain and its stores, it was determined not to bring the equipment fbrward, 
and to confine our efforts to the blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo.” 



CHAPTER III. 


LaED irSLtntQTOV’B IMfROYED RBLllipM TO TRfC PORTOO|7B8E OOVRRIfl|fBirT— HIS 0|8IRTVREit^J>- 
RK8S — U18 COUNTER-POSITION TO MARMONT AND DORSBNNK — HIS BLOCKADE OP OIUDAD RODRIOO 
^iIb OOMRaTS of el BODON and ALDBA DB FORTE-^RBTROOREBSIOM OF TBS FSBNCH. 

Lord Wellington, up to the time of his removal to Fuento Guinaldo, contini^td 
unreconciled to the predominant faction in the Portuguese regency* They were 
still tlie nominal iiilers of the kingdom, hut possessed very little real power# He 
acted quite independently of them, held no longer any direct correspondeiMWt 
with them, and obliged them, if not to support or execute, at least to miduro 
whatever measures he himself deemed best for the prosecution of the war. 7hoy 
now rather feared him than hated him; and though still inclined to aoize any 
tempting opportunity for showing dissent or resistance, they were in general 
tamely submissive, — and at timen almost servilely com|)liant. Their last act 
against him occurred immediately after his removal to Fuente Guinaldo, and 
was peculiarly bold, conbisting in the arrest and imprisonment of a Britisti 
subject, of the name of Borel, without the assigning of any sufficient cause, with- 
out notice to any British authority, contrary to the stipulations of the treaty 
with Britain, and to the principles of the alliance. 

Lord Wellington’s rejoinder to this act burst like a crash of thunder upon the 
hapless perpetrators. I request,” said he to the British ambassador at Lisbon, 
that you will inform the Portuguese government, that if they do not either 
give some better reason or more satisfactory explanation than that already given 
for the arrest and imprisonment of this person, I shall consider it my duty to 
order all persons attached to the British army to place themselves in security till 
the orders of the Prince Regent of Great Britain and Ireland can be received. 
1 am perfectly aware of the consequence of the measure which 1 shall adopt 
upon this occasion ; of the want of confidence, and terror, which it will create gt 
Lisbon, throughout Portugal, and even throughout the Peninsula. But if these 
under whose immediate direction this violation of all the decent forms of^viljlty 
has been committed do not think it necessary to advert to these cotiseqiiem:;^^ 
there is no reason why I should. I beg to be understood as not giving any 
opinion on the cause of the arrest of Mr. Borel. This gentleman, equally with 
others in the British service who have been arrested and imprisoniMti either by 
the Portuguese government with notice to me, or by me in oonsequence of the 
desire of the Portuguese government, may have been guilty of crimes whidb 
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His Hajest/s jaoof$j 1 mdU not snbmit.” 

« Xhii as a specimen of the dash and strength with ^Xiord 

'Welling^a.jneutralised the malversations of the Begency* Nor did tie' tteit 
them and their partisans with a less shatteiing policy, dr with less krfty ccmtdmpt 
for their folly, combined with most chivalrous ideas of his public duty, in metter^ 
which directly affected his private interests. « He knew as well hoW to rebuke 
their meanness to himself, as how to impale their baseness to his cause. Hencd, 
kbout eight a^eeks before the affair of Mr. Borel, He wrote as follows to 
Stuart, in reply to an offer of that gentleman to discharge some scanddous claims 
upon him relative to the feast at the knighting of Beresford : — I believe there 
was some mismanagement on the part of die gentlemen who ordered the pro^ 
parations for the feast at Mafra; but I was intolerably cheated, as will appear 
when I state that 1 found tbo meat, fowls, wine, &c., and the Commissary^ 
General carried the things to Mafra for me, and yet the feast, in addition to these, 
cost me £1,200. I referred the bills to the police. I do not know whaa itheir 
decision was; but as they were certainly exorbitant beyond measurci^ I'sd^er- 
mined to defer the payment till it should be perfectly conveiyeut^ to I do 
not know whether it is yet so, not having had time to look into my Accounts, but 
[ should imagine not; as the situation which 1 fill is not only noli'«^ecure, but 
not remarkably well paid. I cannot, however, think it My hardship to oblige 
people to wait for their money, who have asked three tifiios* act least more than 
tliey ought; and at all events, I cannot allow you to incur an inconvenience 
srhioh I cannot at present incur myself. I can certainly pay some of the money, 
ind I shall make Sodr^ begin tlie settlement immediately. — I desired ^^iacken^ie 
x> remove my wine from Bandeira’s, because Baadeira, after having invited me 
md all my family to consider liis house as our own, and to go there when we 
deased without billet, had a breeze with Campbell the other day, because he 
vent to live there without a billet, and was nearly coming to blows on the street. 

[ was very glad to have so good an opportunity of divorcing myself from Ban- 
leira. I desired that a house might be taken for me, in order in some degree 
:o mortify the Government and the principal people of Lisbon, and if possible to 
make them feel a little respecting their conduct about billets. 1 am slaving like 
1 negro for them; I have saved the people in Lisbon, particularly, from the 
memy, and 1 take nothing from tliem; while they continually toiment me with 
:heir frivolous complaints on subjects on wliich they ought to have no fediQg.^ 
[ shall not make use of the palace of Beniposta, or of anything else belonging^ to 
the Frinc^iUp will I lie under an obUgation to any Portuguese for my privote 
sonvenion^ ^ I shall pay rent for the house, which 1 want only to bold ^ 
vnntf and to receive the officers of my &n41y when they go to Litboti* ^ 
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Only a few days after the affiitr of Mr« Boral^ bowereiv stt this nnptiatiant* 
wm with the Portuguese gcwernitient eamo to an end^ Lord Wdllbi^jtcm Was 
suddwdy adknowledged, by the chief j^artfes who had thwarted him, te havd 
boen perfectly right, thoroughly honourable, grandly praiseworthy in all thht bO 
had done. Principal Sousa waO throvm preetrate it his feet,~to bo retainod 
in place, indeed, but entirely shorn of power; the other adTerse mentbers of the 
R^ncy, together with their chief followers, made haste to profess h lAarty^tub* 
mission; and the Grown Prince of Portugal fiilly vlndicdted our hero’s diotatoir* 
ship, exculpating him from all blame, pronouncing him Worthy of all hoaour^ 
and issuing certain new onlers for feciiitadiig the full play of his authority. 
Lord Wellington was now on high ground, — perfitonally triumphant, and pub* 
licly set up by the rulers of Portugal to bo a ruler over them; yet, amid the 
fragrant flatteries of the juncture, found not a place for the indulgence of any 
personal feeling. Hi* had not an atom of the coarseness which can make any 
needless exaction from a fallen antagonist; so that he anticipated the submission 
of the Regency, by prompt frank communications, fitted to set them fully at 
their case. Nor had he any of the sordid selfishness which can think of peiv 
sonal gratulation at a moment of vast benefit to millions of mankind; so that he 
exulted in the tennination of all political resistance to him in Portugal, and in 
the prospect of vigorous concurrence everywhere in his plans, not at all as these 
might affect himself, but solely in their reference to the success of the public 
cause. Hence did he say to Mr. Stuart, — I have received a most handsome 
letter from the Prince, upon which I have addressed the Governors of the king-^ 
dom. We shall now start afresh, and we must endeavour to carry the business 
on as well as wo can. The recent orders of the Prince certainly give us great 
advantages, which we have never till now possessed.” 

Nor did the Prince merely eicalt him in his office; he also gave him sub* 
stantial personal tokens of his favour, conferring on him the title of Cotide tie 
Vimeiro, and the grand cross of the order of the Tower and Sword, and a pen«* 
sum equal to about £5,000 sterling a-year* Lord Wellington Itkewisa dun- 
tinned to be entitled, in virtue of his office of Marshal-General of p4M9igd,^tU 
tbe pay of about £7,000 a-year. But not one fraction of either of these rauMMlBk,' 
not one fraction from any source whatever in efiriier Poituga] of Sphtii; wbtid 
His Lordship accept; assigning as the feason Of his 
donial ought everywhere tn be practised;*at' sU great a crihii, for Ilk# 
piddio cau8e,^bat «& the money whidi ddbld be obtained ifeii 
utgaiddenumcfeef them chesv-4hal he’^had 
uDie tha loeal 
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ipjiprevtmile of tlie atet# to tlm utmoet^ by oveiy meisaro in their power, m of 
jtilCirea^ taxetic^ oM of refbnxi of abiises in the oollection and ktinmagemeitt of 


^renne, and of econony in the grant of salaries, and in eyery bimtldi: of thb 
'^penditurs, aa the only measures by which the expenses of the war could be 


^^|px>vided fbr by the necessaiy sums of specie.” Such noble dismterestedness, 
such lofty motives, was higher honour than any he could derive from titles, 


truer power thitn any he could receive from man, and gave him, soon and de*; 
s^rvedly, almost as much influence over the ruling minds of the #eniiisnla, as 


accrued from the fkme of his victories. 


About the same time also, or a few weeks earlier, he was raised to the rank 
of full General in the British service. About this time likewise he received large 
accessions of strength to his army. Reinforcements from home raised the 
number of his British troops to 56,000; and the refilling of the ranks, by the 
reclaiming of deserters and the obtaining of fresh recruits, under the resumption 
of Beresford*s administration, restored the numbers of the regular Portuguese 
troops to 24,000. Yet sickness for some months was fearfully prevalent; so 
many as 22,000 men lay disabled at the juncture of the movement into Beira; 
^so th^ the 14.000 who were left with General Hill being also deducted, not* 
more marched to Fuente Guinaldo. But there was among these 

a high of bravery, discipline, and concord which, even in spite of much 
dismal tetidency to dissipation, rendered them morally much stronger than the 
same numbers would have been in any previous period of the war. The Portu- 
f^ese, in particular, were eminently improved, — exhibiting a superioriiy to the 
best of the Spanish soldiers, very honouring to themselves, more honouring still 
to Beresford and Wellington, and strikingly illustrating what broad changes 
may be speedily made on the spirit of an entire people by the judicious steady 
training of a few. The people of Portugal,” wrote our hero to Lord Liveiv 
pool, respecting the prospect of further enrolments of the Portuguese, agree 
remarkably well with the British soldiers. I have never known an inatance of 
the most trifling disagreement among the soldiers or officers of tilWHNw^lions. 
The Portuguese soldiers eat the same food, and as military iiMWi same 

habits as our soldiers, including, in some instances, their 

tion; and therefore, 1 should think it a preferable mode of into 

the British service, to place them indiscriminately in <Mhpaniet'With 

recruits raised in His Majesty’s dominions. Each iisdlvUhlil Avould then be 
more likely to conduct himself on every occasion, and M wll 4Afeum8tancei^ as a 
British soldier. However, there is no reason to the Portligtieie 

sdMters, if ^ipected in separate companies, would than 

anjr and if that mode of incorporating 1 

sMjwfition toNt.” 
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of gmtmdo&im ogibst ike SpaoialNb in Murcia and Valeiiflia^ bad beciome 
leas foMidaUa than bafimi BiioiiiqMUts, indeed, was as ener|;etic as ever, as 
gimnd a master in all the arts of victmT, as rich in ajil military xesonrces, and as 
fiercely anxioas to ^^drive the leopard into the sea.” His brother, the intruded 
King of Spain, also, was again at Madrid, surrounded by a eeatral force 
which, though not large, had the same separate character of an army as Soulfs 
or Dorsenne’s or Marmont’s. Buonaparte, however, by a strange fatali|y, 
though still inspiriting his Peninsular armies with the hope of speedily appearing 
in person at their head, to make a grand extinguishing dash at Wellington, was 
already entangling himself in those strong northern meshes of ambition which 
dragged him next year through the horrors of the Russian snows. Joseph, too^ 
who had been such a puppet at Talavera, coulrl now do nothing but give em^ 
ployment to troops in the defending of Ids person. The marshals likewise had 
lost much of the prestige of their fame,— relatively disgraced by the overthrows 
of Junot and Massena,— not personally honoured, but the reverse, by tho 
cbecquered events of their own recent career, — and now far better understood 
than before by the argus-headod leader of the allied host. Soult had bean 
found able and vast in his plans, but too cautious in their execution; Marmont, 
with considerable vigour, had already shown some rashness, in the manner he 
had poshed Regnier’s division forward, after passing the Tagus; and it was, 
therefore, easy to conceive that no very strict concert would be m|k|||peKl in 
thmr combined operations.” The very system of the French armies, too— the 
bold, bad system of stolen sustenance on which they had hitherto relied for their 
activity — was undergoing revolution. We have certainly,” wrote Lord WeL 
lington on the 27th of August, at Fueute Guinaldo, — <^We have certainly 
altered the nature of tlie war in Spain. It has become, to a certain degree, 
offensive on our part. The enemy are obliged to concentrate large corps to 
defend their own acquisitions; they are obliged to collect magazines, to support 
their armies; Marmont says he can do nothing without magazines, which is 
quite a new era in the modern French military system ; and 1 think it probabl^e, 
from all that 1 hear, that they are either already reduced, or they must soon 
come, to the resources of France for the payment of those expenses which mivil 
be defrayed in money.” 

Marmont, after retiring from the Guadiana to Salamanca, did not lo^g iw* 
main there. A new preset of operations, sent in by Buonaparte, requiroA hw 
to take post on the Tagus, with Madrid for bis base, in such position Is fo 
mand ready oommunication with both Dorsenne in the north and Hoatt kk the 
caoth. Be therefore moved his main body to the town and iieighll^^^ fg 
ThUnreni, to hold there the graAd soutb-wesfom key to Madrid^ H 
dinsfon at Plisenefo, with advanced posts in the passes of Bqjav 
nilfoiifofooeim be lepifowd the 



wumbitrat 


tad* jaCky both i. 

mid eondmmi kii <ll4iiw^at >^iuiUo^«^ maoitam oomnaiiioatioii tritfi BmdU 
S<e>wm tihiit ilk iMl irtMig^ at any* ikvonrabla aunnent, to mah right Mawl 
4laim Ae Tagm againtt oentre of Portugal^ iritk all the x^oreeatof Madrid 
at Ilia baoki and with the armies of Dorsenne and Soult on his flankcs either 16 
ttaake separate ntnultaneous movements of thw own against respectively the 
northeast and the southeast of Portugal, or to move convergently into a oonunon 
attack with him on the centre; i/vhile, if no suitable opportunity for any sueh 
grand o0e«isive strategy should offer, he stood equally well equipped for prompt, 
vigorous, defensive movement either upward to Madrid, downward to Badajoz, 
southward to Andalusia, or northward to the Tormes or to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Dorsenne, in the meantime, assumed entire responsibility in the north, gar^ 
risoning Salamanca, covering Ciudad Rodrigo, menacing Beira, — ^yet doing all 
feeblypor with such a deceitful show of indifference, as to employ his 
||(lain force in<>>overrunning GalKcia, and in compeUmg Abadia's army there to 
ibah^tafbg^dn the strong defile of Villa Franca. 

ellington, under these circumstances, had he been other than a con^ 
jummate strategist, might have been tempted either to assume the defensive 
the line of the Tagus, or to make a sudden dash of the offensive upon Salamanca* 
But be regarded Hill’s corps, in its capacity of an army of observation, as ample 
8ecuri))]^amnst all surprise in the centre or the south, at the same time taking 
care to such lines of communication with it as would enable him, with per* 
feet ease and in good leisure, to withdraw it, support it, or combine with it in 
any manner which might be necessary to repel danger. And as to marching 
upon Salamanca — though it would have produced a surpassingly better flourish 
than any of the sudden aggressive marches of the rash vapotidug generals of 
Spain — though it might have captured the city of convents and colleges, staitled 
Madrid, and given a strong momentary impulse to the patriotic cause throughout 
Oast^le and Leon — ^yet it could not have produced any permanent advantage 
might even have provoked some serious reverse, and therefore, as an enter* 
prise, would have been far more perilous than prudent; for Ciudad Rodrigo, 
with its strong French garrison, would have been in the rear, — ^the armies of 
Dorsenne and Marmont could have speedily concentrated in front or strwok 
simultaneously in flank, — and Lord Wellington might have been obliged, not 
only to make a total relinquishment of everything he had gained, but eithfer to 
fight at disadvantage far distant from his bases, or to run a retreat of so rapid ^a 
kind as to appear ignominions. His Lordship judged, too, that he could nip 
every possible benefit of an offensive movement, without incurring any of jks 
aiMntial ndcsiliimpigr hj aaaaoingCiadad Baiagpi for thcnif^ k«.)«haali Mt 
b»lid)le labcsiEfie'tbali fintraai^'yM by merely blockading it, Iw^wMia^iUi^ 
VMnwe ta4llCnii«tt tobang W A«r wlJ<de in 



so eoiii]Ml tlna^ to alMndtnr all their odbef '»o|ief«lixm mi olgeete* 
13Mf tsittU not {NM«Uf pnodekm ite gai^rison in aeij^ty bot by moans of dit>* 
teent oattimyi;^ they oonld not» hj any one oonroy, pone into it 8iiffioi<mt provisum 
toierte Ibr longer than a few meeks; and, when he.shfMild sit down beftno Hy 
they would have no altarnative bnt either to let it be starved into a snrfondiery 
or to employ their whole ibroe in conveying into it eadi future supply of 
provisions* He resolved to blockade the placoy” remarks Napiery and wait 
for some opportunity to strike a sudden blow^ either against the fortresSy or 
against the enemy^s troops; for it was the foundation of his hopes thaty at the 
French could not long remain in masses for want of provisionsy and that he could 
check those masses on the frontier of Portugaly so he could always fi)rce thmn to 
concentratOy or suffer the loss of some important post.’* 

Lord Wellingtoiiy during his earliest operations against Ciudad BodrigOy 
maintained his head-quarters at Fuente Goinaldoy to command the hi|||coantry 
round the sources of the Coa and the Agueday his fifth division at j||ral6Sy to 
watch the advanced posts of Marmunt, and his first division, then undet|jli|eneral 
Graham, at Penamaeor, to form a connecting link with the corps of Hilhk^^SPhls 
position overawed the communication between Dorsenne and Marmont, and was 
otherwise tantamount to a blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo; and at the same time it 
enabled Lord Wellington both to carry forward preparations for the besiege 
ing of that fortress by repairing the works of Almeida, and to adopt defensive 
measures against any sudden push of the enemy, by casting up field-works at 
bis present head-quarters and toward Sabugal. On the 27th of August, after 
he had been upwards of a fortnight in this position, he wrote to Lord Liverpool 
I am almost certain that I shall not be able to attack Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
1 think it is doubtful whether 1 shall be able to maintain the blockade of that 
place. However, 1 shall not give up my intention until I am certain that the 
enemy are too strong for me in an action in the field. The place, althcHi|^ 
weak in itself, and though the ground on which it stands is badly ocoupiedy 
(the French have improved it in some degree,) is in the best chosen poshaou of 
any frontier fortress that I have ever seen. It is impossible to do aaytihijkg 
against it, either in the way of siege or blockade, excepting by crossing the 
Aguoda; and of all the ravines that 1 have ever seen this is the most diffieult 
to oroes, excepting close to the fort; and in winter it cannot be cTOsaed at aly 
excepting at the bridges, of which the only practicable one for oarriages is under 
thk^guns of the fort. We must fight the battle therefore to maiatain the 
ide} trith our backs to this river, over which we should have to retire in nase of 
dkedL;^ and diis would bean awkward positfamy in which I ou|^t not 
Ilii dnayy Utders Aw ib ne^ywqual as to rmdnr snnnint 

i^M^wtlbehserdetliat timst^eiiciitoitanotos sU fiivocifed tlief;lainiditdiM 
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nudnMin tbb UbchDife^ the enei^y mast brin^ 50^060 tmiiW ohBge 
nil to reiie it^ ani Aejr tsan undertake nothing die ihla jpeai^ for diey mnit atiB 
oontimie to watch this plaxse^ and we shall so &r save the caoae. In the mean^ 
time if they Cfier me a favoorable opportunity of bringing any (rf* them to 
action, 1 shall do it " 

Lord Wellington soon ascertained, by means of an intercepted letter^ that 
the enemy intended to introduce large supplies of provisions to Ciudad Bodrigo 
simultaneously from Plasencia and from Salamanca. He could not doubt now, 
even though he had not been tolerably certain before, that Marmont and Dor^ 
senne were about to advance into junction with every man whom they could com- 
mand; and, though feeling himself much tod feeble to march out against them, 
or to make any attempt to prevent them from introducing the provisions, he saw 
urgent cause to show no fear of them, to make no retreat from them, but even 
to draw^is army into the near vicinity of the fortress, with the view of comJ 
polling them to display all their force to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
and tofemploy it all in relieving the garrison. This,” says he, was an object ; 
because the people of the country, as usual, believed and reported that the 
enetfi^Mmuot so strong as wo knew them to he; and if they had not seen the 
enemy’s ll^Rgth, they would have entertained a very unfavourable opinion of 
the British army, which it was desirable to avoid.” 

The now position still rested on Fuento Guinaldo as its pivot of operations, 
but spread onward thence like a fan to the vicinity of Ciudad Bodiigo, and com^ 
municated backward to a check on Marmont's line of march, and to a oonnoalii 
iug link with the corps of Hill. The fourth division remained at FueattlB Antiiv 
naldo. The third division, together with three squadrons of cavalry, 
centre of the front, and was posted on the heights of £1 Bodon amd^f aatario, 
within three miles of Ciudad Rodrigo, overlooking all the adjacent {daaus. The 
light division, together with some squadrons of cavalry, formed tha wing 
of t}\e front, and was posted beyond the Agueda, behind a small irfibilliary of that 
river, a place which commanded a view of the only roads by livfaich the enemy 
Gduld approach. The sixth division, together with a brigade id i^valiy, formed 
the left wing of the front, and was posted at Espeja, on the llowkfe Aaava^ A 
Spanish corps, under the command of Don Carlos d’Espaua, fcrtoed a prolonga- 
tion of that wing, lying along the lower Agueda for obaervatiauu The Porta* 
guese brigade of Pack, and two brigades of heavy cavalry, wetn posted, the foi!w 
mer at Campillo and the latter on the upper Azava, to c<mbect the left and the 
centre. The seventh division and the first division were posted, the fomier ai 
Alamedillo and the latter at Nava d’Aver, to act a# a reserve to the left 
wing, ai^to avert the perils of a long^ hurried, fiank retreat which it might 
poidUy ned to make to Foente 0kiinaldo« The fifth diviiiiisi was pasted 
I^yt^adbert Peteles^to pvtaent idly fords if 
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eneaqr fifnnn adTwdng way of diat pass^ with the elbot of ftlling on the rear 
of the right wing^ All HiU*e ooxpsy also^ moved oonsiderahly to the north of their 
provioiia driposition, to be in greater readiness for any grand act of close co« 
operation with the main body of the allied army; while one of his brigades 
marched so fhr as to Penamacor, to serve there as a connecting link. 

This chain of ftositions has been generaUy regarded as one of the worst which 
Lord Wellington ever made. It looks to an unmilitary eye to have been re- 
markably scattered and intricate; it is pronounced^ by some good military critics, 
to have been very weak from its too great extent, very penetrable from the isolation 
of its parts, and essentially vicious from the relations of its extremitie'^ to its base, 
and it certainly, in the event, compelled Lord Wellington to dmw for a longer 
period upon the extemporaneous inventions of his genius, and to depend mpie 
largely for success upon the mere accidents of good fortune/' than perhaps any 
other position which he ever occupied. Even tlie centre of its front, as being ou 
a different side of the Agueda from the right wing, as being so far distant from 
both that wing and the left one, as being only three miles distant from Ciudad 
Rodrigo, whence the strongest possible push could easily be made against it, as 
being practicaliy much nearer the base at Fuente Guinaldo than tlie wings^aMe, 
and as being indefensible within by a small force against a large one, seems 

to have been exceedingly critical. The Agueda, although fordable in many 
places during fine weather/’ remarks Napier, ^^was liable to sudden freshes, 
and was on both sides lined with high ridges. The heights, occupied by the 
troops, on the left bank were about three miles wide, ending rather abruptly 
above Pastores and £1 Bodon, and they were flanked by the great plains and 
woods which extend from Ciudad to the bed of the Coa. The position of El 
Bodon itself, which was held by the centre of the army, was therefore not tenable 
against an enemy commanding these plains; and as the wings were distant, their 
lines of retreat were liable to he cut, if the centre should he briskly pushed back 
beyond Guinaldo.” 

Marmont and Dorsenne brought up their respective convoys with even a 
greater force than had been anticipated. One division of Mamnont^ indeed, 
was left behind at Plasencia, under General Foy; but tlus, after being stMl|ptbr^ 
ened by some troops from the army of King Joseph, was marched up the moun^ 
tains, toward the pass of Perales, in the hope of doing better service than if ft 
had continued with the main body. One division of Dorsenne also was left in 
QttUioia, to observe the movements of Abadia, and to prevent him from rand^ 
ing assistance, by diversion or otherwise, to Wellington; but, on the other 
divisions had just bemi added to Dorsenne, — ^withdrawn on the 
dpposing the energetie guerilla Jdina in Navarre, even though the certafti 
vaanki be to ipve vaat inorease to that gisriUaV fower, Vjto 
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pnoWdddirkh opwAidi 4f im 
of them eardiy; theimtd ntudlw 
i;A8 we formerly noted^ was mot move than Ibrty thoumciid) 
ei|fiMilly well equipped. The divieione of Dvomet^ oorpa Uhelriee inM^ llliUU** 
imrthward from Zafira corresponding to the northward nmvumenli>Of 
so^ae to seem ready to hold him firmly by the akirts^ in order to pretrUUb 
bit rUmdering any aid to Wellington. ^ » 

Qn the 21st of September, Marmont and Dorsenne met at Temameej eAd*oh 
the 24th| they brought forward their convojrs, with the whole of their tUiUHial 
rorce, across the plain to Ciudad Rodrigo. The vast masses of sparUing toldieiy, 
covering the entire country as fiur as the eye could reach, and ^ accompanied by 
A oountless number of waggons, cars, and loaded mules,” presented to observers 
at the centre and right wing of the allied position a most imposing spectacle. 

Their progress,” says Lord Londonderry, was slow and apparently cautions^ 
Imt towards evening the convoys began to enter the place, under cover of 
squadrons of cavalry, which passed the Agueda, and a large column 
of infantry, which halted upon the plain. Still no symptoms were manifested of 
a design to cross the river in force, or to attempt anything farther than the object 
which was thus attained ; for the advanced cavalry withdrew at dusk, and all 
bivouacked that night near the town. In the morning of the 25th, however, as 
soon as objects became discernible, one corps of cavalry, amounting to at least 
five and twenty «fquadrons, supported by a whole division of infantry, appear^ 
in motion along the great road, which, leading from Ciudad Rodrigo to Oui- 
naldo, leaves £1 Bodon on the left; whilst another, less numerous IfWbtip^Jbut 
like the former, strongly supported by infantry, marched diitot tl]k>tl^^Edpeja. 
They both moved with admirable steadiness and great reguiaiityq Ul#d as the sun 
happsftod to be out, and the morning clear and beautaftd, thiAt appearance was 
altogether warlike and imposing.” * 

The hand of the column which marched upon Eipqa ’’drove in the outposts 
the allied right wing, crossed the Azava, and maduJi spitked show^of valour. 
But it was charged and driven back by part of the cavalry; and though 
attempting to rally and return, was assailed in flaidrbj||P|lu of the allied ittfhntry 
in a wood^ and compelled to give way. The wlmle imtlin therefore retosatodi 
and the entire allied right wing, together with its ODtpusts, resumed its original 
position. 

The other and stronger column, which move4^^bP^ ceum^ uma 

comman^ by the fiery skilful Montbitin, had advantages^ Sjfid she^Mi 
WeUington wsMi at Bl Bodon in Oppose 

■nqjiwnoeii^iQj^ luw Th« >ii Wi >< a i i>i 
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iicmiMf^ brigidei 4nid m^jfmmtB ^niqttk^ ^to 
<^Xa»ijbcilefi^ and m advamae of E} 61w^» ^hM 

WdlHigtiMi paoted tho 5th and 77th inginmti^two wodt battalioni inMilring 
baNaiMi Ihto^abcmt 70Q bayonets^ The height on whiidi they wer^ dmwn np 
oowwnanribd the foad fiom Cindad Rodrigo to Quinaldo by which die enetny 
wei^ ladTaiioing. Upon the crown of it^ in front of the two battaiiona, waa a 
brigade of Portugaese artillery, aupported by a few troops of the 1st QentntC 
husaars, and the 11th light dragoons. There was a ravine in fbont of this 
Poitugnese battery within point blank distance. The ground, « bdlh oo^ the 
h^ig^ts and on the face of the ascent, was nevertheless perfectly practicable fto 
home^ though it was rough and rocky. Confident in their numbers, their COOV^ 
age, and their kindled zeal, Montbrun led forward his cavalry in hot and eager 
mood, and came upon the position long before the French infentty could teach 
it He immediately sent ten squadrons against the guns. They spurred amosi 
the ravine, and pressing fiercely uj), under a heavy and destructive fire of grape 
and canister poured Ujum them to the last moment by the Portuguese gonneiu 
under Arentschild, they took the battery, and cut down the Portuguese at their 
guns. But these victorious squadions were now to see a new thing. A weak 
battalion of infantry came steadily up against them in line, firing as they ait' 
vanced ; and when close charged bayonets, retook the guns, and drove them 
fairly off, pursuing them with a volley as tliey fled. The British regiment thito 
distinguished was the 5th, under Major Ridge; and the honour of the 7Tth 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Bromhead, will be for ever associated 
that of the 5th, and with the memory of that remarkable day. For these tWO 
corps, taking with them the guns, retired across the open plain, in the presence 
of all the French cavaliy, supported by horse artillery. Montbrun rode flwi- 
ously upon them ; but vain were the haughty efforts, though again and atgain 
repeated. In silent and steady square, the British soldiers received add tt^SMsed 
these fierce charges; the gallant horsemen of France falling on three rides of 
their square, at the veiy bayonet’s point. As each repulse was given, tb# tearch 
was resumed, and they retired with perfect regularity. Having effected tbeif 
junction with the 83d British,^d the 9th and 21st Portuguese, the rCtreal wns 
continued under the command of General Colville, in the finest order; ^ the 
Portuguese, especially the 2l8t, distinguishing themselves greatly. The gCeMt 
mass of the French dragoons still covered the plain, and accompanied their 
movements, eveiy moment menacing an attack. But the gallantly and ^ SWSirife 
uass of the allies enabled them to effect their object with little loss, swrcAtUri the 
artillery^ ’ 

„ ,1^ WeUingtQXiy while atudying the whede field of Cp«iAtklb% 

Vi4m t9 iih* rigitt »ni)« iwd M the left, and- ollMttwM 
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«iA|)i^diennv«sly hU general oommand^ was petaottally at the head of iim spii!jted 
of the left poitkm of his centre; and after offidally describing it in his 
dmeich; he saysy-^^^We then continued to retreat^ and joined the remainder of 
th^hird divtrion aho formed in squares, on their inarch to Fuente Guinaldo, 
and the whole retired together in the utmost order, and the enemy never made 
another attempt to charge any of them, but was satisfied with firing upon them 
with theSr artillery, and with following them.” 

His Lordship, at one juncture of the operations of this day, was near being 
made prisoner, in consequence of a perplexing resemblance between the British 
hussars and the French cavalry. Writing in allusion to this, about two 
months afterward, to the militaiy secretary of the Commander-in-chief, he said, — 
I hear that measures are in contemplation to alter the clothing, caps, &c. of the 
army. There is no subject of which I understand so little; and, abstractly 
speaking, I think it indifferent how a soldier is clothed, provided it is in a uni- 
form manner, and that he is forced to keep himself clean and •smart, as a 
soldier ought to be. But there is one thing I deprecate, and that is any imita- 
tion of the French in any manner. It is impossible to form an idea of the in- 
convenience and injury which result from having anything like them, either on 
horseback or on foot. Lutyens and his picquet were taken in J une because the 
3d hussars had the same caps as the French chasseurs ii*chcval and some 
of their hussars; and I was near being taken on the 25th September (vom the 
same cause. At a distance, or in an action, colours are nothing; the profile and 
shape of the man’s cap, and his general appearance, are what guide us; and why 
should we make our people look like the French'? A cocked-tailed horse is a 
good mark for a dragoon, if you can get a side view of him ; but there is no 8i|0|| 
mark as the English helmet, and, as far as I can judge, it is the best coy^qradra** 
goon can have for his head, I mention this, because in all probability you may 
have something to say to these alterations; and I only beg that we may be ad 
diftereht ks possible from the French in everything. The narrow top-caps of our 
infantry, as opposed to tlieir broad top-caps, are a great advantage to those 
who are to look at long lines of posts opposed to each other.” 

LoM Wellington, during the retreat from El Bodon, designed to concentrate 
his army at Aldea de Ponte, which is situated at a meeting of roads about ten 
Iniles southwest of Fuente Guinaldo; and, with that view, sent orders to his 
right wing to join him at Fuente Guinaldo, which lay in its direct route to Aldea 
de Ponte, and to his left wing to fall back on the first division at Nava d’Aver, 
and to proceed thence along with that division direct to Aldea de Ponte. 
Graufurd, >;Ao was in command of the right wing, was very long in x^oeiviti^ 

'nrd|||^, Ad when he did receive them was under broad mistakes rosp6ii5tibs|{ 
^ movemsmts of the enemy; so that he made a series of detours and 
him readihig Fuente Guinaldo tUl 
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k ihe Afternoon of the following day. Lord WelKngtoni on finding on the 
evening of the 35th, and again on the morning of the 26th| that Cranfiird’s corps 
had not arrived, determined at all hazards to abide there till it did arrive, 
would not, and could not, leave so large a body behind, and so brave an one, 
within the power of the enemy. Yet his position was most perilous. The 
ground was a lofty ridge, about three miles in length, rising boldly from the 
plain, washed at one end by tlie Agueda, and terminating at the other in abrupt 
declivities. The front of it was naturally not strong, and the left flank could 
very easily be turned. The entrenchments which our hero’s usual foresight had 
Constructed upon it comprised only a few breastworks and two weak field ror 
doubts, open in rear and without palisades. The only troops present on it wcta 
tliose of the fourth division, those of Pack's Portuguese brigade, those of the two 
brigades of heavy cavalry from the u]>|)er Azava, and thobe of the centre*front 
who had retreated from El Bodon, — altogether amounting to about 11,400 in*- 
fantry and Ibout 2,600 cavalry. The loft of the army, when coucentrated at 
Nava d’Aver, was ten miles distant; the right, on the night of the 25tl;i, wee 
sixteen miles distant; and the fifth division, at St. Payo in the mountains, was 
twelve miles distant. Fuente Guinaldo, too, was the grand point against which 
the enemy continued to push; f ii not only did all the force take post before ft 
who had followed from El Bodon, but fresh accessions continued to arrive 
throughout the night of the 25th and the day of the 2Gth till they comprised the 
greater part of all Marmont’s and Dorsenne’s army. 

The allied troops at Fuente Guinaldo were all aware of their danger; ye^ 
under their high habits of braveiy and discipline, they had no difficulty in assunoh 
ing an appearance of confidence and defiance; so that, on the night of the 25th, 
they lighted their fires and lay down in their bivouacs as regularly and quietly 
as if no enemy had been near. ‘‘Long before dawn, however,” says Lord 
Londonderry, “all were astir and in their places; and the different regimioiQis 
looked anxiously for the moment which should behold the commencemcAt oS a 
game as desperate as any which they had yet been called upon to play* 
instead of indulging our troops as they expected, Marmont contented hiiwialf 
with making an exhibition of his force, and causing it to execute a variety ^ 
manoeuvres in our presence; and it must be confessed that a speotacla 
striking has rarely been seen. The large body of cavalry which followed iif fo 
our position, and had bivouacked daring the night in the woods adjoisftig, 
first drawn up in compact array, as if writing for the signal to puib 0|Gu S|y 
and by nine battalions of infantiy, attended by a proportionate qinptHy of 
artiUery, made their appearance, and formed into columns, lines, 
eqmires. Towards noon, twelve battalions of the imperial KSUpe StfiSia 
gmitnd in one solid mass; and as each soldier was decked iiltl 
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d6gv6e. solid eolunlii, however^ soon do|d<>j^sd into 
4ljKMks^ mowoiaent which was executed with a de|^ of quichntnW^OIld 

quite admirable; and then, after having performed sevetarother^tdlt^ 
ItibOe with equal precision, the guards piled their arms, and prepared to 
Neact oanie another division of infantiy in rear of the guards, and then % ftOsli 
column of cavahy, till it was computed that the enemy had coUeeted on thte 
single spot a force of not less than 25,000 men« Nor did the muster ceaie tO gb 
on, as long as day-light lasted. To the very ktest moment^ we could olssetvb 
men, horses, guns, carriages, tumbrils, and ammunition-waggons, ftckddng jiltO 
the encampment; as if it were the design of the French general to bring his 
whole disposable force to bear against the position of Fiiente Guinaldo.” > 

At the commencement of this extraordinary scene, early on the morning ctf 
the 26th, the allied force of 14,000 men stood 6rmly foith in order of bf^ttle, as 
if they had been the mere front of the immediately supporting mass of all Lord 
Wellington’s army. But as soon as Marmont seemed less inclifAd to attadk 
them, tlian to intimidate them, by displaying in their presence his splendid skill 
in handling great masses of soldiers, they piled their arms, and, together with their 
illustrious chief, sat coolly and quietly on the ground, looking upon the spectacle 
before them like ordinary observers bsiiolding a patgeont. A distinguished 
Spanish general, deep in Lord Wellington’s private ftieuMship, said then to hitn, 
— Why, here you are with a couple of weak divisions in front of the whole 
French army, and you seem quite at your ease9 ^hy, it is enough to put any 
man in a fever.” I have done, according^o ihc yiery best of my judgment, all 
that can be done,” replied His Lordship; ^^^itrefore 1 care not either for the 
enemy in front, or for anything which ^they^may say at home.” He saw, in fact, 
that Marmont was completdy deceived by the email quiet stratagem of his own 
bold battle array; and he laughed to think bow the vapour of that stratagem 
was inducing the French maifsbal to make such an elaborate, pompous, qidxotiC 
display of his military strength. Marmont indeed formed not the slightest sus- 
picion of Wellington’s^ eitaatibn, bdt believed it to be really as strong as it 
affected to be, or stronger, and therefore sent off a powerful detachment in the 
afternoon to move lemotdlp’ round, by the valley of the upper Azava and tbs 
heights of Castillejpi, ^ the rear of FoCnte Guinaldo; and when he afterwaafds 
learned how entirely Wellington had been at his mercy, and by what a ittiqde 
stratagem he had escaped, he exclaimed, in allasion to the fobled star of NaV 
poleon, And WdHiugton’a star, it also is bright!” 

In the night of the 96lh, Lord Wellington, by a skilful concenftr^ hliwe* 
meat from re8|)|^dai:fa]{y Ifluente Guinaldo, Nava d’Aver, and St. 
bfi wl^e force inlb emhluiied position, -*-the centre at Al%ate% ibsiiHhqgaiit 
reipaotively Aldeii^Valib end Bilmulla, and the advanced posts oraripablii^^ 
foont of Aldeai|s^b«t^nii»4 towards ForOalhos. The strong 
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mbkhfirnd bee« sent m by detour toward the rear of Fuente Outnaldo gave 
vifIDfMmi fmrsait From this column,’’ says Lord Wellington, they deta^ed 
a divisiQii of infantry and fourteen squadrons of cavalry to follow our retreat hy 
Alberii^ria, and another body of the same strength followed us by ForcaHios. 
Th^ fiarmer attacked the picquets of the cavalry at Aldea de Ponte, and drove 
them in, and they pushed tn nearly as far as Alfayates. I then made Oenerai 
Pakenham attack them with his brigade of the fourth division, supported by 
Lieutenant-General the Hon. L. Cole and tlie fourth division, and by Sir 
Stapleton Cotton’s cavalry; and the enemy were driven tbVihgh Aldea de Ponte, 
back upon Albergueria, and the picquets of the caxalryiTesumed their station. 
But the enemy, having been reinforced by th^ troopd which marched foom 
Forcalhos, again advanced about sunset, and drove in the picquets of the cavalry 
from Aldea de Ponte, and took possession of the \ illago. Lieutenant-General 
Cole a^in attacked them with a part of General Pakenham’s brigade, and droVe 
them through the village; but night having come on, and as General Pakenham 
was not certain what was passing on his Hanks, or of the numbers of the enemy, 
and he knew that the army were to fail back stdl further, he evacuated the village, 
which the enemy occupied, and held the night.” 

Early on the morning of the 28th, the allied army retired about three miles 
from their position of the previous da 3 r|^ and wer^ formed in battle order on the 
heights behiud Seito, with thtfoi* right resting on the Serra de Meras, and their 
left at Bendo on the Coa. This new position was enclosed in the same strong, 
deep, loop of the Coa as the position of Massena previous to the combat of 
Sabugal, but with its front the opposite way, and therefore had a very powerftd 
natural defence round the whole circuit of its flanks and its rear. Marmont did 
not think for a moment of assailing it, — the less so as he had brought with him 
only a slender stock of provisions, and could obtain none in that countay$ so 
that he immediately withdrew from Aldea de Ponte, to return with all coo^ 
venient speed to his former quarters in the valley of the Tagus. Dorsemie, of 
oourse, returned at the same time to Salamanca, but posted a strong division it 
Alba de Tonnes to maintain communication with Marmont. Thus did thOli 
geneirab with their army of sixty thousand men, at the expense of sbamUdtt|; 
ciher enterprises, consume nearly a month in throwing a supply of viotuslointll 
Ctndad Bodrigo. " Nothing had been gained in the field, time was kMt, ind 
Engfish general’s plans were forwarded.” ' ^ 

^^When Marmont brought his convoy into Ciudad,” remsrks 
would appear he hid no intention of fitting; but, tempted by the^ fllIS0l|Mllltioii 
if ^ dm iUies, bnd aagiy it the repulse of ids civaliy on the Lite# 
liuiiisdlus teoad^ tMops kitooolaittiiBofeitidK. And ye^ Ite 
istateQfjYte ^hroiv^d^ his eyes foriddrt^^Udx hteiteit 
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pKated, and he did not intend a great battle. The loss incurred in the differait 
'Combats was not great. About three hundred men and officers on the part 
of the allies, and on thatjof the French rather more, becanse of the fire of the 
^uares and artillery at £1 Bodon. But the movements during the three days 
were fiijl of interest and instruction, and diversified also bv brilliant examples 
of heroism.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


hill’s SVRPRISB of OIRARD AT ARROYO M0LINO8 — HIS ELRVATIOH TO KNIGHTHOOD — ^RIS SB-AD« 
YANOB AC^XNST DROUBT — OPKRATIONB IN ANDALUSIA AND VALENCIA — LORD WELLINOIDK’S RB» 
BLOCKADE OF CIUDAD RODRIGO — HIS CANTONMENTS ON THE OOA — HXB BIEOB AND OAPTUBE OF 
CIUDAD RODRIGO— NEW HONOURS CONFERRED UPON HIM. 

The return of Marmont’s army to the valley of the Tagus occasioned the French 
divisions of Estremadura, and also the allied cor[)s nnder general Hill, to resume 
their former position. Hilfs duty now was to stand cautiously on the defensive, 
covering the Alemtejo against any sudden thrust which might be made hj either 
Marmont or Drouct; but his cantonments, being situated around Portalegre 
and toward Campo Mayor, cotnmanded all the western parts of Estremadura, 
between the Guadiaua and the Tagus, ^astanos, whose small army had been 
reduced to a pitiful skeleton, felt anxious w fill it again from the friendly dis- 
trict around Caceres, and therefore took advantage of Hill’s protection to occupy 
that town, with the view of seeking recruits and reorganizing his battalions. Soult, 
on hearing of this, ordered General Girard, belonging to Drouet’s corps at Zafra, 
to proceed across the Guadiaua at Merida, with a moveable column of four 
thousand infantry and one thousand cavalry, to scour all the country around 
Caceres, to drive away all levies ho might hear of, to seize upon all supplies, 
and to intimidate the peasants,” Girard went vigorously to work, ran headlong 
against Castanos’ brigades, insulted every body of men he met, and established 
a crushing military tyranny over Caceres and all the surrounding towns and 
villages. Hill did not feel at liberty to march against him without obtaining 
special permission from Lord Wellington; but he eagerly sought that permission, 
and very readily obtained it. 

A small body of Spanish horse under the Conde de Penne Yillemur, and a 
body of Spanish foot under General Morillo, continued to offer resistance to 
Girard, only retiring before him toward Portalegre, but not suffering materially 
from his hostility. Hill left Portalegre on the 22d of October, moved into 
operation with the Spaniards on the 25tb, and arrived at Malpartida, about four 
miles from Caceres, at daybreak on the 26th. On arriving at Malpartui%^ 
says he, 1 found that the enemy had left that place, retiring towards Caeaiasi^ 
fottowed by a small party of the 2d hussars, who skirmished with his 
guard. I was shortly afterwards informed that the whole of the enemy^ 
had Caceres; but the wmit of certainty as to the direction ha hpi 
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||||k«((arejj|jj|^^ of the wewtber, induced me to halt the Pottngoeie M>d 
at Malpartida for that night. The Spaniards moved on to 
received certain information that the enemy had inarched on 
Torrewena, 1 put the troops at Malpartida in motion on the morning of the 
jj|gth> and advanced by the road leading to Merida, through Aldea del Cano and 
Rsaa de Don Antonio, being a shorter route than that followed by the enemy, 
«nd which afforded a hope of being able to intercept and bring him to action; 
^d I was here joined by the Spaniards from Caceres. On the march 1 received 
information that the enemy had only left Torremocha that moniing, and that he 
bad again halted his main body at Arroyo Molinos, leaving a rear-guard at 
Albala, which was a satisfactoiy proof that he was ignorant of the movements of 
the troops uhder my command. I therefore made a forced march to Alcuescar 
that evening, where the troops were so placed as to be out of sight of the enemy, 
and no fife^were allowed to be i^de. On my arrival at Alcuescar, which is with- 
in a l(^|m of ArromMoHnos, ^*erytliing tended to confirm me in the opinion 
that tliirWiemy w sJ Sm only in total ignorance of my near approach, but extremely 
off his anal determined upon attempting tp surprise, or at least to bring 

him intOi action, before he should march in the morning; and the necessary dis- 
positions were ma^e for that purpose. 

The town of%rroyo Molinos,” he continues, is situated at the foot of one ex- 
tremity of the Sierra cle Montanches, the mountain running from it to the rear 
in the form of a crescent, almost everywhere inaccessible, the two points being 
about two miles asunder. The Tnixillo road runs round that to the eastward. 


The road loading from the town to Merida runs at right angles with that from 
Alcuescar, and the road to Medellin passes between those to Tnixillo and Merida, 
the grounds over which the troops had to manmuvre being a plain thinly scat- 
tered with oak and cork trees. My object of course was to place a body of 
troops so as to cut off the retreat of the enemy by these roads. The troops 
moved from their bivouac near Alcuescar about 2 o’clock in the morning of the 
28th, in one column, right in front, direct on Arroyo Molinos, until within half 
a mile of that town, where under cover of a low ridge the column closed, and 
divided into three columns. Major-General Howard’s brigade, and three six- 
pounders under liieutenant-Colonel Stewart, supported by BrigadieivOeneral 
Morillo’s infantry, the left; Colonel Wilson’s brigade, the Portuguese ioftmtiy 
under Colonel Ashworth, two six-pounders and a howitzer, the right, under 
Major-General Howard; and the cavalry, the centre. As the day dawned a 
violent storm of rain and thick mist came on, under cover of which the colamns 
advanced in the direction and in the order which had been pointed out to them. 
The left colai||i%inder Lieutenant-Colonel iStewart marched direct upon the 
town; the 71st, one company of the 60th, and 92d regiments, at quarter 4i0- 
tance, and the 50th in close column, somewhat in the rear with the guns as a 
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Tistem. The ri^t eolumn under Major-General Howard^ having the 39th 
legiiuent ae a reserve, broke off to the right so as to turn the enemy’s left, and 
having gaiued about the distance of a cannon-shot to that flank, it marched in a 
circular direction upon the fiirther point of the crescent, on the mountain abo^ 
mentioned. The cavalry under Lieutenant-General Sir W. Erskine mj 
between the two columns of infantry, ready to act in front or move round i 
of them as occasion might require. 

^^The advance of our column was unporceived by the enemy until 
approached very near, at which moment he was filing out of the town up 
Merida road; the rear of his column, some of his cavalry, and part of his ' 
gage being still in it. One brigade of liis infantry had marched for Me 
an hour before daylight. The 71st and 92d regiments charged into the i 
with cheers, and drove the enemy everywhere at the point of the bayonet, having 
a few men cut down by the enemy’s cavalry. The enemy’s infantry, which had 
got out of town, had, by the time these regiments arrived at the extremity of 
it, formed into two squares with tlie cavalrv on their left. The whole were 
posted between the Merida and Medellin roads, fronting AlcuescarA^e right 
square being formed within half musket-shot of the town, the gardW walls of 
which were promptly lined by the 7 1st light infantry; while the 92d regiment 
filed out and formed line on their right, perpendicular to the enen/s right flank, 
which was much anno\ed by the well-directed fire of the 71st. In the mean- 
time, one wing of the 50th regiment occupied the town ard secured the prisoners, 
and the other wing along with the three six-pounders skirted the outside of 
it; the artillery, soon as within range, firing with great effect upon the squares. 
Whilst the enemy was thus occupied on his right, Major-General Howard’s 
column continued moving round his left; and our cavalry advancing and cross- 
ing the head of the column, cut off the enemy’s cavalry from his infantry, chang- 
ing it repeatedly and putting to the rout. The 1 3th light dragoons, at the same 
time, took possession of the enemy’s artillery. 

“The enemy was now in full retreat; but Major-General Howard’s colamn 
having gained the point to which it was directed, and the left column gaining 
fast upon him, he had no resource but to surrender, or to disperse and ascetid 
the mountain. lie preferred the latter, and ascending near the eastern extr^ttii^ 
of the crescent, and which might have been deemed inaccessible, was followed 
closely by the 28th and 34th regiments, whilst the 39th’ regiment and Colohel 
Ashworth’s brigade of Portuguese infantry followed round the foot of the monti- 
tain by the Truxillo road, to take him again in flank. At the same time Brig* 
adtev-General Murillo’s infkntiy ascended at some distance to the left Vdth the 
Mime view. As may be imagined, the enemy^s troops were by thia time in lie 
utmost panic. His cavalry were flying in every direction, the infimtly tiitMw 
^away their arms, and the only effort of either was to escape. The tthder 


II. 
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Howtad^s immediate command^ as well as those he had s^t 
point of the mountain, pursued them over the rocks, making prisoners 
step, until his own men became so exhausted and few in number, that 
Ijlgvas necessary fin* him to halt and secure the prisoners, and leave the further 
ll&mt to the Spanish infantry, under Brigadier-General Murillo, who, from the 
WMption in which they had ascended, had now become the most advanced.” 
^We have given this narrative in GenerH Hill’s own words, in order that it 
servo as a good specimen of the rhetorical style and the auto-historical ex- 
jMlsion of the only one of Lord Wellington’s lieutenants who ever rose to the 
h^ of the whole British aniiy during Ilis Lordship’s lifetime, and who at the 
sam time was distinguished more than the great bulk of military officers by 
those infinitely richest of all personal excellencies which spring from the direct 
influence of Christianity. The narrative is thus instructive by its manner, as 
wefiJShP interesting in its matter. The vivacity of it, in particular, is very strik- 
ing, botft as compared with the dr 3 mess of Lord Wellington’s narratives, and as 
ccntrailed to the calm, quiet gravity of General Hill’s habitual character. He 
carried that gravity with him throughout the march upon Arroyo Molinos, into 
the town, and on to the presence of the enemy; but tlien, in a moment, he changed 
his mood, stood up in liis stirrups, and shouted vivaciously like a school-boy; and 
that mood of whirling interest he seems to have retained when he penned the 
narrative. He clearly had conviction that to scatter or capture or destroy the 
French was to do service to mankind ; and therefore, in rushing upon a body 
of them by surprise, he felt in the same way as certain w^arriors did, on a similar 
occasion in the olden time, wlio shouted at the onslaught, ‘‘ The sw^ord of the 
Lord and of Gideon!” 


The surprise w^os one of the sliarj)est and most disastrous ever anyw^here in- 
flicted on the Frencli. Hill’s troops went into it with high spirit, submitting 
cheerfully to the privations of their forced inarch under tem])estuou8 weather, and 
then, in the act of bursting u])on the enemy, rending the air with cheers, while 
the bands of the regiments struck up the tune, “Hey Johnny Cope, are ye 
waukin’ yet?” All the native population also displayed a remarkable interest in 
the occurrence. “ I am happy to add,” says Hill, “ that the greatest harmony 
subsisted amongst the allied troops during our late operation^ and that nothing 
could exceed the good will and friendly disposition of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict through which we passed. I mention it as a singular instance of fidelity 
and patriotism, that although the inhabitants of Alcuescar in general, as also 
those of Arroyo Molinos, knew of the arrival of the allied troops in the vicinity 
of the former place, %i the night of die »7th, not a man could be Seduced {mtn 
his duty, the enemy remained in toud ignorance of our near approach. On 
the other hand, I was correctly informed of everything going on in Arroyo 
Mdlinos during the nlghC 
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One of Girard’s brigades having left Arroyo Molinos before the allied force 
arrived, the number of French soldiers present at the surprise was about *,500 
foot and 600 horse. Only about 600 of these finally escaped to Drouet’s camp; 
nearly 1,500 were made prisoners; and most of the remainder were slain. The 
prisoners were all prime experienced soldiers, — some of the best whom Buona- 
parte had tlien in Spain; and among them were the Prince of Aremberg, 
General Brun, three lieutenant-colonels, and thirty captains and inferior officers. 
The trophies comprised all the French artillery, baggage, and commissariat, 
many of the arms, accoutrements, and insignia of the battalions, and the whole 
of a contribution in money which had just been levied. A body also was sen^v 
off to Merida toward the close of the fight, consisting of a Portuguese brigadilU 
and Penne Villamur’s cavalry, and found in that city some important FrencW 
stores. The total loss of the allies in killed and wounded, during the entiri 
afiair of Arroyo Molinos, was not more than seventy. 

Lord Wellington, with his usual warmth of heart, felt enthusiastic delightji 
General HilPs success. lie detailed it and vaunted it in letters and Mhcrtifiie 
table, as though it had In^en far worthier of fame than the grandest of his own 
achievements. He wrote a letter to Ilifi thanking” him for his zeal and 
ability,” and expressing the greatest satisi<^ction with his report of the patience, 
perseverance, gallantry, and discipline” of his officers and troops. He also wrote 
specially to the Secretary of State, saying, among other things, “It would be 
particularly agreeable to me if some mark of the favou’ of His fioyal Highness, 
the Prince Regent, were conferred upon General Hill. His services have been 
always meritorious, and very distinguished in this country; and he is beloved 
by the whole army. He has shown the greatest ability in all the movements 
which he has made; and nobody could have been more successful than he has 
been in his late operation. In recommending him, as I do most anxiously, 1 
really feel that there is no officer to whom an act of grace and favour would be 
received by the army with more satisfaction than General Hill.” The result 
was that General Hill received the knighthood of the Bath, — that he stood con- 
fessed as the favourite general of the army, second only to Wellington himself 
— and that thenceforth, as in the affair of Arroyo Molinos itself, he ever, by 
excellent character and by grand exploits, vindicated most amply the sagacity 
which induced Wellington to put him so early and uniformly into a position of 


the highest trust. 

The French felt so stung by the affair of Arroyo Molinos that they instantly 
roused themselves, both under the command of Soult and under the command 
of Marmont, to make some grand movement to revenge it. But partly ftom 
demands upon th»m in other directions, partly from disaffection and mutiny 
mTi|fy i | g some laiige bodies of their troops, they could not attempt enythiiig’ tiU 
Deeamber. Drouet, however, with a view to rush upon EBU, be^gan then to 
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OiSibel^te his tor^ consisting of 14,000 infantry and 3,000 cavaliy, at Almen-* 
<^^ds, with an advanced guard at Merida. Hill, who had returned from 
ijOToyo Molinos, to his old cantonments around Portalegre, rose on the 27th 
^"December to anticipate Drouet’s movement, and made forced marches in the 
nope of surprising him. Drouet was scarcely more on the alert, scarcely abler 
to avoid Hill’s lynx-eyed leap, than Girard hod been; and had circumstances 
Ibpen similar, he might have met a similar fate. “ By the intelligence which I 
received from various quarters,” says Hill, was led to entertain the most 
sanguine hofxjs that I should have been able to surprise the enemy.” But bad 
roads, severe weather, the fJifficulty of bringing up supplies, and the enemy’s per- 
[fect knowledge of the country prevented the energetic British general from doing 
inore than coming repeatedly in view of Drouet’ s skirts, shooting down at long 
range a few of his fleeing soldier^, and chasing off his wliole corps like a herd of 
Imnted door. Drouet ditl not make one attemj)t to stand, but hurriedly aban- 
doned his field-stores and his entrenchments botli at Merida and at Almen- 
dralejds, and pointed his precipitate march at once toward his old strong quarters 
at Zafra. 


Hill could not make pursuit, without inclining unwarrantable disaster from 
tile severity of the weather and from the remoteness of his supplies; but he 
determined to put his troops into cantonments in and around Almendralejos, to 
await there a more favourable ojiportunity of acting. Lord Wellington, however, 
who was then preparing to besiege Ciudad Rodrigo, reported to Lord Liverpool, 
— I have desired General Hill to return to Portalegre, and to place his corps 
between that town and Gastello Branco. My reason for giving him these orders 
is, that I think it not imjirobable that the enemy, finding that they will not have 
time to concert an operation between the armies of the north and of Portugal, 
and knowing that neither of those armies sepai’atcly can venture to attempt the 
relief of Ciudad Rodrigo, will try to alarm me for the safety of my com- 
munication with General Hill, and with Lisbon, by movements in the valley of 
Plasencia, by Lower Beira. General Hill’s movement towards the Tagus will 
check all these plans; and, whatever may hap])en, it will be a great convenience 
that he should be nearer this army duiing the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo.” 

The Fi-ench, during all the time of being checked and harassed by 
Estremadura, were scarcely less checked and harassed by other jn 

Andalusia. General Cooke, who had succeeded General Graham tJhjtfjWTi 
inand at Cadiz, continued to render completely abortive their 
blockading operations against that pre-eminent ’fortress. General 
who had been detached by General Blake to act scpaiatdy at the ihe 

latter’s i%ring from the Guadiana, and who had gone on by 

recruits till it amounted to about eight thousand, took upi ^ 
under cover of Gibraltar and the mountains of Rqnda, imd a 
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of tormenting flying operations upon the rear of Soult’s army at Cadiz and 
Seville. Colonel Skerret with a British force of 1,200, and General Copons 
with a Spanish force of 900, went from Cadiz to Tariffa, to occupy that place 
as a fortress, with the view of supporting Ballasteros, or of operating in the same 
style as he; and, in spite of Tarifla being really no fortress, but only surrounded 
by a weak wall, and connected by bridge with an island whence a garrison could 
retreat for embarkation, they soon contrived, by means of great exertion, to 
render the place pretty firmly tenable. 

Ballasteros, at the time of Bkerret’s and Copon’s arrival at Tariffa, was 
taking shelter under the works of Gibraltar, from a pursuing force of eight 
thousand men, sent against him by Soult, under the command of Godinot. His 
pursuers, on hearing of the new arrival, retired first to attempt an assault upon 
Tariffa, and next to retreat to Seville. Ballasteros now in turn became the 
pursuer; and he performed that office so well as not only to drive Godinot right 
on to Soult's head-quarters, but to inflict considerable mischief upon him by Ae 
way. Ballasteros also was so emboldened by his success over Godinot thajAe 
projected, and successfully executed, the surprise of a body of two thousandJ|en 
posted at Bomos under General Semple Godinot, cai the other hand, so 
mortified, so maddened, so literall} driven crazy, that as soon as he nkpned 
Seville he shot himself. A corps of ten thousand men, with eighteen of 

artillery, was afterwards sent by Soult to besiege Tariffa; but, after dgl^ting 
against the place during seventeen days, attempting t.o carry it by Sfpn, and 
suffering very heavy loss, they felt utterly baffled, and were recalled ^j^eville. 

Still another series of operations, deeply affecting Lord Wellington, but with 
very opposite results, was in the meanwhile going on in Valencia. Blake, 
toward the end of J uly, after he liad relinquished co-operation with the allied 
army under Wellington, sailed from Cadiz to reinforce aod command the 
Spanish army of Murcia. That army, on his joining it, mustered twenty thou- 
sand men. Soult, with a strong force, followed him by lipi ^9 intending both to 
destroy his power in Murcia, and to disable him from mov ing northward to the 
defence of Valencia. He brought him to action, on the 9th of August, at Loicai 
and so severely defeated him there, that not more than nine thousand of his men 
remained together or could afterwards be collected at Lobrilla. Soult, however, 
felt obliged by various causes, among others by the reported push of Lord Wob* 
lington against Ciudad Eodrigo, to return immediately to Seville, and thereby 
to renounce all the advantages of his victory. Blake made vigorous use of his 
departure, raised fresh levies,* obtained succours from Cadiz, marched hts army 
of Murcia into junction with the army of Valencia, and was soon at Ao hoad of 
at katt thirty thousand men, many of them the finest soldiers in the sarvioe rf 
* Spain, and the whole collectively by for the strongest native anoy hid 
Oflfarad resistance to the French eagles since the terrific ovartbroir ^ 
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Blake kii0Wii how to manoeuvre it^ how to keep the field with it, how to 
caution with enterprite in the command of it, he might have worked 
reversions in favour of Lord Wellington so opportune and powerful as to ex- 
]^|dite the latter’s tot^ triumph in the Peninsula by a period of nearly two 
twelvemonths. But he had no such knowledge. 

Suchet, whose command in the north-east df Spain had been a series of bold 
butcherly successes, who had recently v’^anquished Tarragona, whose career had 
been less checked by opposition and more accelerated by aid than that of any 
other of the French marshals, advanced southward, with twenty-five thousand 
men, in September, — captured Oropesa, besieged Murviedro, and menaced the 
city of Valencia. Blake, in corninon prudence, needed only to cover the last of 
these, in such a practice of Fabian policy as would have obliged Suchet to retire; 
but ho foolishly moved uj) to raise the siege of Murviedro, and precipitated his 
anny into a general action, in which he lost about six thousand men, while tlie 
French did not lose riiuie than eight hundred. Lord Wellington, referring to 

affair, says, — I believe there is no man who knows the state of affairs in 
th&rovincc of Valencia, and has read Suchet’s account of his action with Blake 
on the 25th of October, who does not believe that, if Blake had not fought that 
Rcti^ Valencia would have been safe. Arc the English ministers and generals 
respcy^ble for the blunders of Blake*?” Nor was this the worst of Blake’s 
blundto. For after having shut himself up in the city of Valencia, with the 
whole his remaining army, in circumstances far more favourable for a pro- 
longed resistance than tlie heroes of the several towns of Catalonia who had 
given about two years’ fierce employment to the French legions, he weakly 
allowed himself, in the beginning of January 1812, to capitulate with 18,000 
Soldiers, 23 general officers, and between 300 and 400 guns. “ Blake, an honest 
and heroic patriot,” remarks Sherer, ‘‘was eminently unfortunate throughout 
the whole course of this melancholy war; and this was the gloomy close of his 
disastrous military career. the talented, brave, and severe servant of a 

warlike tyrant, here crowned the brilliant successes of a life of campaigns, was 
rewarded by a dukedom, and had his rich portion among the gardens of 
Valencia.” 

Lord Wellington, at tlie close of a memorandum of operations in 1811, writ- 
ten on the 28th of December, remarks — with special reference, no doubt, to the 
affairs of Barrosa, Badajoz, and Valencia, — “It will be seen ftom this mem- 
orandum that, if the Spaniards had behaved with common prudence, or if thw 
conduct had been even tolerably good, the result of Mossena’s campaign m 
Portugal must have been the relief of the south of the Peninsula. We had ♦a 
contend with the coi^lequences of the faults of some, the treachery of 
the folly an^anity of all. But although our success has not been whal 
might and ought, we have at least lost no ground; and with a handfal of 
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troops fit for service, we have kept the enemy in check in all quarters since the 
month of March ” At the moment of his penning these words, indeed, the 
winds of the war seemed to have shifted. Ballasteros was in fiiU breeze; the 
Spanish troops in Cadiz were enlivened; Blake appeared to be becoming strong 
again, even to the degree of seeming likely to make good the defence of Valencia; 
Marmont had sent off a large portion of his army up the T^us, as if it were 
wanted more on the east side of Spain than on the west; and the army of Dor- 
senne lay dispersed, in a variety of operations, from Asturias to Burgos, and 
from the Tormes to the sea. These circumstances,” added Lord Wellington, 
have induced us to make preparations for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. By 
these we shall bring Marmont back, and probably oblige the army of the north 
to reassemble.” — But we must return to the point in our main narrative whence 
we broke off at the end of the preceding chajiter, in order to show the inter- 
mediate links, around His Lordship’s head-quarters, between that point and 
the present. 

Immediately after the retreat of Marmont and Dorsenne from the western 
frontier of Castile, Lord Wellington broke up fiom his position in front of Al£iy- 
ates, sent forward his light division and hi^ »!iurth divB*on to resume the observa- 
tion of Ciudad Rodrigo, and placed the rest of his army in cantonments along 
the left bank of the Coa. He so far defeated the object for which Marmont and 
Dorsenne had advanced to Ciudad Rodrigo that, on their passing that place, on 
their retium from Aldea Ponte, they were obliged to take from it, for the im- 
mediate shstenance of their starving armies, as much of the provisions which 
they had just put into it as would ha\e sustained its garrison for about two 
months. He therefore had every inducement to blockade it as before, in order 
to prevent it from being revictualled. Julian Sanchez, with his corps of light 
well-practised guerillas, rendered important service in the blockade. He lay in 
wait, patiently and vigilantly upwards of a fortnight, to catch an opportunity of 
carrying off a herd of oxen, which the garrison turned out every morning to 
pasture beyond the works of the fortress; and at length, on the 15th of Octobcar, 
while Regnaud, the governor, was incautiously riding out, with only a weak * 
escort, a short distance from the gates, Sanchez suddenly seized both the ox5ti 
and the governor, the former to the number of about two hundred, and conveyed 
the whole to Lord Wellington’s camp. a native of any country except 
France,” remarks Lord Londonderry, such an unlucky coincidence would kavo 
produced a degree of gloom not to be shaken off; but by General Regniad Me 
misfoftttnee were bourne with the utmost philosophy and good humour* Be 
came a freejuent guest at Lord Wellington’s table; and we found hM foe 
tiemely entertaining as well as intelligent companion.” 

. liWard the end of October, a large convcf was reported to be 
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a divifion of Mannont's army would be employed with ity made 
iOtits to cross the Agueda and give battle. But when the convoy 
ihed^ which it did on the first of November, the Agueda was in flood from 
^eavy rai^is^ and could not be passed; so that the general in command of the 
convoy had opportunity unmolested to pour in the provisions, and also to leave 
a new governor, supply of pn>v isions, hov’ever, was small ; and in a few 
days, the army reappeared in the distance with another convoy. The Agueda 
had now fallen; the allies poured across to the plains; the French suddenly 
wheeled round, and retired; and the guerilla corps of Julian Sanchez and Carlos 
d’Espana gave sharp pursuit, hung pertinaciously on their skirts, and captured 
some of their provisions and of their military chest. 

Immediately afu^r going into their cantonjtnents, Lord Wellington’s army 
dtsjWtully unhealtliy. The weather was a perpetual shower-bath; the 
tions were Tniserable; exercise in the o))en air and recreation under 
ere alike a drug; tendencies to disease, of every variety, were rapidly 
excited; provisions began to fail; and, in a short period, not fewer than sixteen 
thousand men were in hospital. Early in November, too, just after the repulse 
of thjs second French convoy, the supplies both of food for man and of forage for 
beast so fearfully fell off that Lord Wellington, as the only alternative for avert- 
ing starvation, felt obliged, in defiance of all military rules, to scatter his arjg 
far asunder in the presence of the enemy, sending many of his brigades, e?^ 
the cavalry, so far away as to the Mondego and the Douro. For a i 
fore, be could but remotely maintain the blockade of Ciudad Rod 
compelled to give his main attention to the mere nursing and 
troops. In December, howe\er, many of his sick recovered, chief 

obstructions to activity wcie obviated, the vigilance of the eneiipy ^ward him 
was passing into slumber; and then, on the 18th of that month, he wrote as 
fidlows to Lord Liverpool : — 

It has been quite impossible for us to do anything else than blockade Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo as we have since September, First, the army have not till lately 
been in a state of health to make any forward movement, even for a limited 
object. Secondly, if the troops had been in health, we have always been so 
cramped for the want of provisions, and the Spaniards arc so unwilling to famish 
any, excepting for ready money payments, notwithstanding that they know that 
the French will take for nothing all that they can find, ^h'at it has beei| wMh 
difficulty I have been able to keep the troops in tbi situation in which they 
are, and above half the army are behind. Being obli|pd, tken, to 
troops stationary^d at certain distances from their magazines^^ 1 
remain o^his frontier to returning to Estremadura, after the month iqf 
tember. The country on this fif ntier is the most healthy during tb^ 
which has elapsed. By continuing on this frontier, I have protected 4^%^ 
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Amngements^ m the enemy did not and could not know that, even if they had 
not been on die Tomes, I should have experienced great difficnhy in getting to 
Salamanca; nor did they know how sickly our troops wore dll they learned it 
from the English newspapers. Lastly, by continuing on "^tfcis fionder, I was 
enabled to re-establish Almeida ^as a military post, and to other works 

and make other arrangements, which will facilitate and renw less expenrive our 
communicadons in the commencement of the year.’' 

During the whole time of his cantonAkents on the Coa, also. Lord Wellington 
was enabled to carry vigorously on toward completion his sehefhe of prefiiiratiena 
for besieging Ciudad Rodrigo, and for making &at fortress a base of operetions** 
through the centre of Spain onward to Madnd and the Pyren^. '^he scheme^ 
as We formerly noticed, was foafoed and set in motion before ho broke up from 
the Caya. A fine train of iron battering guns and mortars^ amounting to 
sixty^^ight pieces, which had arrived at Lisbon from Britairl, togellher with 
corresponding ammunition and engineers’ stotes, he c.iasod to be shipped in large 
vessels in the Tagus, — to be sent off ostentatiously, under busy reports that they 
were destined to Cadiz, — to be transshipped at sea into small crafr, which shoidd 
take them to Oporto, — ^to be removed thi^x^ into bo 3 ts, for conveyance the 
Douro to Lamego, — to be landed at Lamego, and dragged thence overland, the 
ordnance by about eight hundred bullocks, and the stores on a]|j|Otit eleiren hun* 
dred country carts, to the vicinity of'CMonco. Vast as was tfiis transif^ 
seemed not in the least likely to attract the notice of the eifemy, both becadse it 
was in no risk of being di^ ulged by any of the Portuguese v^bo were cognitaiit 
of it, and because it might readily be mistaken for a part of the still vaster 
thorough&re which was constantly going on, for the conveyance of the army’s 
enormous supplies of provisions, by the same route to the same destination. 

The reconstructing of the fortress of Almeida, while desirable as a prelim** 
inary to an assault updn^Ciudad Rodrigo, yet was no less desirable as a mere 
defensive measure for the protection of Portugal ; and therefore went steadily on 
without provoking any special atteijtion of the enemy. Certain important pre** 
patations^ also, were quietly effected within the walls of Almeida,-— particnlnriy 
ihe fbrmattnn of all the parts of a strong moveable bridge, to be laid down «t Hts 
mosils ccmveiiieilt point upon the Agueda, with platform four hundred feet fei 
teifg tbj and trei^es ^hteen in number, to be placed twenty-two feat SMldsT* 
««MWdl^niillbe%ted the formation of a oommisssriat w> igip te>4^ 

waggons constructed for the purpose, in order te (tefiestedsi 
construction which had been hithef^Ate^ lk|( A 
ittihlttt'tC army^ but which would have often* prowR (milt 

dl&^ce (^a large body of Spanish mules end 
lAifik feibwed all the movements #f the divirfons of the ateny* 

wsginoor officets, the liter Douro hod heen xwllitd ttilHHI 

It. w 
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11 id ai the conAiience of the Agued% — that is to say, forty mike higher than 
rhad ever before ascended it. All this was done with so little outward 
le and show, that Marmont docs not seem to have anticipated any attack 
Ciodad, Rodrigo, at least for the remainder of the winter.’* 

About the middle of November, when the refortification of Almeida was far 
l^yanced, and after the second attempt to revictual Ciudad Rodrigo had been 
Spelled, Lord Wellington began to move up his battering train and bis stores, 
giadually and silently, ^rom* the Monde(^ to Almeida. The enemy saw nothing 
and heard little of this movement; andjeyen in-so far as they did hear of it, they 
paid no attention to it, sujjposing it to be only the furnishing of the requisite 
armaments for the new works. And on the iSth of December, in the letter from 
which we have already quoted, Lord Wellin^oif s'aid, — “As Almeida is becom- 
ing a place of security, 1 have brought up there our battering train; and, in 
order to prevent tlio enemy from turning towards Valencia, I have directed 
materials for a siege to be pre})ared, and I propose to lay down our bridge upon 
the Agueda. I am also making every effort to get up the stores of our train to 
Almeida; and if I can succeed, I shall be in a situation to attack Ciudad 
Bodr^ <!|^ my day I please, without risk or inconvenience; and if the weather 
should permit, I will attack the })lace before its stock of provisions bo consumed,” 
W W«llinston’8 intentions, at this juncture, were materially aided by the 
circumstances of the French. Not onlj^ were the French unsuspicious of his 
proceedings; not onl Jr was Buonaparte’s attention turned now immensely more 
t|ward Russia than toward tlie Peninsula; not only was Dorsenne's army 
scattered far and wide throughout the region between the Tormes and the sea; 
not only was Marmont’s anny moving eastward up the Tagus, more concerned 
about Valencia than about Ciudad Rodrigo; but theie came forth an imperial 
decree for making changes upon the French corps in Spain, so sudden and 
sweeping as very materially to reduce their aggregate povfer agaiust Wel- 
lington, both as to his general plans in the war, and as to his pa 
upon Ciudad Rodrigo. Inefficient soldiery to the number of 
thousand, who had become unserviceable from maiming or exl^ 
picked out and sent home to France. The very best soldiers, 
about forty thousand, comprising the imperial guards, the ’ 
and some others, were drafted off for service in Russia. Th^ 
and Catalonia was reduced to four divisions, under th# 
of the Ebro, and was put under the command of Reille,**' 

Lerida. The army of the south was reorganized in the i 
old corps, in six Hvirions of infantry and three 4iivisionsf| 

co-ordina% generals, Drouet ranking as one of the lattq^, 

to ^wcc. The army of the north suffered aery great reduction by ^ 
for Russia, and by the transfer of two of its divisions to the array of SbctljglA} 
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and it was ordered to occupy tlie districts around Santander, San Sebastian, 
Burgos, and Pampeluna, and to communicate on the left with die army of the 
Ebro. The army of Portugal, strengthened by the two divisions frou^^e army 
of the north, was put in charge, not only as before with seizing <i||Hntriving 
every possible opportunity of striking at Portugal, but also with holding or 
overrunning all the north of Spain westward of Santander and Burgos, and 
southward to the Tagus^ and it was ordered to abandon its former positions, and 
to distribute itself through Castile, Leon, and the Asturias, with head-quartors at 
either Salamanca or Valladolid. These great changes were taking place at the 
very moment of Lord Wellington’s preparing to assail Ciudad Rodrigo; and 
they were not completed, the army of the north and the army of Portugal did 
not reach their respective new head-quarters, till after the assault began. 

During the last two weeks of December, Lord Wellington’s preparation of 
fascines and gabions, at the advanced posts of his army, went busily forward. 
On the first day of January, he commenced laying down his trestle-bridge, alt 
Mar^lva, near the mouth of the Azava, about six miles below Ciudad Rodrigo. ^ 
He purposed to invest the fortress on the Gth of January, but was obliged to 
postpone two days Ibnger, in consequence & tardiness of the carters, and the 
inclemency of the weather. Only thirty-eight of his battering guns could be 
brought down fi^om Almeida; and only by extraordinary exertion, and with ex- 
traordinary patience, could the requisite stores be brought down. The carters 
were indolent and irascible, and found a ready excuse for their slow movements 
in the severity of the weadier. Snow began to fall heavily on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, and continued to fall till it lay deep; and then, on the 5th of ^Jaaoaiy, it 
was followed variously by high winds, driving sleets, and drenching rains. One 
brigade of infantry, in the course of marching only twenty-four miles to the 
vicinity of the Agueda, dropped so many as nearly four hundred of its men on 
the way, most of whom either perished on the spot, or died soon afterward in 
hospital. 

On the 6th of January, Lord Wellington moved his head-quarters to Gal- 
legos; and, on the next day, attended only by the chief officer of engineers, and 
by a few stafi^fficers, he forded the Agueda about two miles above Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and proceeded to reconnoitre the fortress. The defences, in a geneiaiL 
view, were found to be exactly as we have described thein, in our former vohun^ 
when narrating thq siege by Massena; but they had both been well repaired, and 
conriderably extended# The French, since the time of their obtaining peaseisinny 
had fortified two oanvents at the two sides of the suburbs, — which are situated 
eastward of the city, at the distance of three hundred yards from it,— m the hope 
that these, together with a previous encompassing Spanish entrenchment, would 
prevent the Eiftburbs iiom being taken by a coup do main. They likewise had 
placed an infantiy post in the convent of Santa which is situated just 
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angle of the cttjr. TkiiffAho eonitnicted on* 
' " * ^CeiiMi ill niMslofei itid fadisadoed redoiht^ called Fdrt IVancmo; 

enpiMirtid hf twp guns and a howitzer, jdeoed on the flat roof of 
^ flte ehrth aide of the suburbs, diataut alx>at flmr Imndied yarda. 
liropoiliQii of the ittHleiy of the fortress, particularlj mortara and how* 
jlMi ftiiiii behind the rampart of the fausse-braie, was in battery to fire upon 
tSai Teson. 

« "The dlflieulty^of contending with a rocky soil, and the^fear of dday in 
gaining poaaession of the suburbs,” says Jones, rendered an attack from the 
north most advisable, notwithstanding the superior fire of that front, and the 
opporition the redoubt would ofier; particularly as it was known from the attack 
of Massona that the walls of tlic place might be breached on that side at a dis- 
tance from the glacis, whereas on the eastern and southern sides it appeared 
doubtful from the fall of the ground if enough of the walls was seen to breadh 
them, without the tedious and difficult operation of erecting batteries on .the 
glads; and on the north side a small ravine at the foot of the glaciS| and its 
consequent' steepness, would conceal the workmen from the view of the place 
during the operation of mining, &c., to blow in the counterscarp, and which 
circumstance had great weight in forming the plan of an attack, prhere not a 
single ’ofibsrhlll^ ever seen the operation performed. — Project ^of attack; — ^The 
first night to storm the redoubt on the great Teson, and establish a lodgment 
near vvhh a communication from the rear. The second night, to extend the 
lodgment to the right to form a parallel, and in front of it to commence batteries 
for thirty-^ree pieces of ordnance to ruin the defences; as soon as these batteries 
should be nnished, to work forward under protection of their fire, to the lesser 
Teson, and there erect a battery to breach the main and fausse-^braie walls; dur- 
ing the time of this operation, to sap up the glacis, and blow in the counterscarp* 
To avoid the loss attendant upon the forcing such retrenchments as the enemy 
should make behind the main breach, it was determined* to attempt to make 
another opening, when near the conclusion of the qttack, byr unexpectedly brings 
iug a heavy fire on a small projecting tower seen to its bfAe over the fausse-bmie, 
and represented to be excessively weak and bad, and requiringflij^^ 
ing to bring it down. A battery for seven guns to be prepavmfipB^ purpose^ 
and the guns to be taken from the first batteries, when it shgip lie the 

proper moment. The enemy to be driven fi^m the tfranciisU by 

the fire of the left batter}' on the upper Teson f and 
would cause the abandonment of the suburbs.” 

The light, the fii^ the third, and the fouutti 
Portuguese^rigade, serving partly with the flis 

first division, were destined tU' the' duties of rttoSjfeiiii inUl 


first division, were destined te the' duties of ^ 
cover nor ftiel for tlmm oit the right bank 4 
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tteir 4|Q|Mmii«i Ilia faA bandc: tmd in order tfaiit migitt iiiAr «a 1Mb m 
poariUe fi?om the wather, thjay were to perform foe dudee m 4e«Mio|i» eeifo 
divisiitt ten^dnifig before foe for^^ T|ieieil|ii«miMo^ 

the AKuede et any one of J&reral fords eifoer above or below Itie aMl on 
prooeediii|i^ to foe groundi each battalion of a divifoi|i tvai In Jeave ite oantpn** 
raenta before sunrise) to inarch separately by the shurtest fonte^to talm afolf foem 
a day’s provisbn cooked, and to be followed by two daytf «l»i no Olbe^ 

baggaige. Comprehensive orders were issued alfo respeefo^ foe rofitijio Of 
foe relief) the arrangement of the working -parties, foe management of foe 
artiUeiy, end foe care of the wounded, — all evincing profound study to ooin^ 
bine the utmost possible efficiency of labour with the least possible expeiKtilnrO 
of health or life. 

On foe 6th of January, a train of 269 cars, laden with engineers’ store% 
left Gallegos at sunrise, crossed the Agueda by the trestle^bridge at MaridiirO) 
rsaohed the vicinity of Ciudad Rodrigo toward evening, and was parked there 
in a donce|ded situation. On the same day, about noon, the light divisiotl) wftll 
part of Pack’s brigade, crossed the Agueda three miles above the foiUMli^ Md' 
marched by a detour to foe ground beyon} tf« uppe* Teson. In foe eveaftl^ 
shortly after dark, Colonel Colbome, with a detachment of 700 men, sfoisa^ 
foe redoubt of Francisco. This he did with so much fury that the assaifo 
ants appeared to be at one and the same time in the ditch, mounting foe pare* 
pets, fighting on the top of the ramj^art, and forcing the gorge of the mdoijfot) 
where the explosion of one of the French shells had burst the gate opin*” 
redoubt was very speedily taken, and most of its garrison of about 60 meuhltiltde 
prisoners, with the loss of six men killed and 17 wounded on the part of foe 
captors. Working parties immediately afterwards broke ground on foe right rf 
the redoubt; and so successful were they thali against day-light, in defiance of a 
furioas fire from foe fortress and from the armed convents, the^ret parallel 600 
yards in length was sunk three feet deep and four feet wide. 

During the following four^ days and nights, working parties, sometimes of 
1,000 men, sometimes 0 ^ 1 , 200 , carried vigorously forward the construction of ib$ 
batteries, the approaches, and the magazines. The gamson threw a gret^ 

Bhftlla, maintained a strong steady fire of round shot, and became inoroaiili||^ 
aocuralw in their nkn and disastrous in their practice, till length a tiftiM ^ 
havoo togan to be J^ne upon both the besiegers and their work. Two s bi ^ li M 
evm^.tiiree M mnong the woAmen; many of them exploded in deq^ 
or intricate ^r crowded parts of the ditch before the men could possibly eiei|Mif 
some ef them «be were fired in salvos, with long fusees, and, 
pempste) blew away in an instant foe work of hours. The sei^seily ef he fo . Ihi* 
rndd^miAfoe leboitiv too, beornne so great that foe fome ineo omdd 
whilii foivMighf hm rsquired to be divided into ifonrtMldia^ 
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p^gress of the siege^^theiefore, was much slower^ and the amount of loss in it 
greater, than had been anticipated. 

H|||Hhe IJfth, Lord Wellington received intelligence that Marmont was 
MniniP^hitig his advanced divisions on the Tagus, and had gone in person 
m the Sth from Talavera toward Valladolid. His Lordship thence concluded 
that Marmont had heard of his movement against Ciudad Rodrigo, and was 
ilready marching in full force for the relief of the foitress, and would probably 
^ able to arrive there before the whole course of operation, as designed in the 
>lan of the siege, could be perfonned. His Lordship therefore resolved to form 
i breach from his first batteries, and, if hard pressed for time, to storm the 
brtress without blowing in the counterscarp, in other words, to overstep the 
ules of science, and sacrifice life rather than time, for such was the capricious 
lature of the Agueda that in one night a flood might enable a small Flinch 
bree to relieve the place.’* Measures, at the same time, were adopted to avert 
;ny stroke of strategy whicli might be attempted by Mart^ont. The small 
Spanish corps of Sanchez and D’Espana were sent on toward the Tomies to 
check the movement of any advanced-guard; the distant divisions of Lord Wel- 
lington’s amy were all brought forward to the vicinity of the Coa, to be in 
readiness to cross the Agueda and give battle; and the corps of Hill, as we 
frirmerly noticed, was ordered up from Estremadura to Portalegre, with an ad- 
vanced division across the Tagus, with the double view of being in position to 
check any side push which Mamspiit might |)ossihly make against the centre 
of Portugal, and of standing ready to make a rapid junction with Lord Welling- 
ton id the north. 

On the night of the 13th, the approaches to the second parallej, and the 
length of it to contain a guard of support, were commenced by the fl 3 dng sap. 
The garrison, by means of light balls, discovered the workmen, and kept up an 
incessant fire upbn them, yet took bad aim, and did little execution. Toward 
tlie morning, the besiegers brought twenty-eight guns into the batteries. Dui^ 
ing the night, also, a detachment, under Genera^ Graham, surprised and carried 
tlie convent of Santa Cruz, captured mos^of the strofig body of infantry 4rho 
were holding it, and converted it into a post for protecting the whole right flank 
of the besieging operations. 

Xn the fbrenoo^ of the 14th, at the moment of the relief nf the divisions, the 
garrison made a%rtie with about 500 men. A bad cu8toii| had prevailed that 
as soon as the division to be relieved saw tlie relieving division advancing^ the 
guards and workmen were withdrawn from the trenches to meet it, by which 
means the works were left unguarded for some time, during each rdief, and 
which the^demy could observe from the steeple of the cathedral, where there 
wiu always an officer on the lookout. The enemy succeeded in upsetting most 
of the gabions placed the preceding night in advance of the first parallel. Some 
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of diem even pmietrated into the right of the parallel, and a party would have 
pushed into the batteries, and probably have spiked the guns, had it not been for 
the steady conduct of a few workmen collected into a body by an o$cer of 
engineers. On the approach of General Graham, with a Jiarty o( the first 
division, they retired into the town.” 

At dusk on the same day, the besieging batteries began to play,— twenty-five 
guns upon the main fortress, and two upon the fortified convent of San Fran- 
cisco. The enemy replied with all the pieces of artillery which they could 
bring to bear; and the scenery and sounds of the hostile fire were terribly 
sublime. The evening,” says Lord Londonderry, chanced to be remarkably 
beautiful and still; there was not a cloud in the sky, nor a breath of wind astir; 
when suddenly the roar of artillery broke in upon its calmness, and volumes of 
smoke rose slowly from our batteries. These, floating gently towards the town, 
soon enveloped the lower parts of the hill, and even the ramparts and bastion^ 
in a dense veil; whilst the towers and summits, lifting their heads over the haae, 
showed like fairy buil{lings, or those unsubstantial castles which are sometiineB 
seen in the clouds on a summer’s day. Tlie flashes from our guns, aitswered as 
they promptly were from the artillery of fVt place, ^he roar of their thunder 
reverberating among the remote mountains of the Sierra dc Fr^ncisCo^— thes% 
with the rattle of bulls against the masonn, and occasional crash as portions 
of the wall gave way, proved altogether a scene* wJiich, to be rightly understood^ 
must be experienced.” 

The two guns directed ngjiinst the convent of San Francisco were designed 
to drive away the detachment of the enemy from that ])lace; but they soon 
appeared to produce little or no effect; and as the convent at once uimmsnded 
the suburbs, looked into the rear of the besiegers’ sirond parallel, and annoyed 
the whole left flank of the besieging operations, a resolution was taken, early in 
the night of the 14th, to capture it by escalade. Accordingly, the4(>th regiment, 
under the command of General Colville, moved instantly against it, ran promptly 
up its walls, drove away headlong all its defendants, and speedily got possession, 
nof only of that convent, but of eveiy thing in and around the suburbs. 

D.uring the 15th, the fire of the breaching batteries broke down so mtMb 
the fortress’ ramparts, and so considerably shook the main scarp and feusso^^ftlo 
walls, as to give fait hope of very speedily effecting a practfeablo breadi* lA 
the evening of t hs t- day, a new batteiy was marked out, monliAn adyauoejf 
seven 24-pounder8, to effect another breach at the turret to the left of the first 
hreaeh. During the four following days, both besiegers and besiel^ed made the 
moat strenuous exertions, in the highest style of braveiy, to cany their yaspaettve 
purposes, amid such incidents as are common to all great si^gsi^ Wm wsulfs 
favourable now to the one party and now to the other, but wid| sis^ spactal 
enmigy on the side of the besi^ers, such crashing coarage^ such mlMlg hltawrt 
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iUck kbdbmitable as irresistibly to precipitate a es&is. Oit the IBtit, the 
breach appeared to be hbout an hundred feet wide in ftont, and the second 
about thirty fe^. l#ord Wellington^ after doiely leconnoitering them, 
^tecluded that thfey were practicable; and thoBy ifirectuig the fire of his breach- 
batteries to be turned against the guns upon the ramparts^ and assigning 
4the grand duty of storming the fortress to the light and third divisions^ whose 
turns of dnty fell on that day, he sat down upon the reverse of an advanced 
approach, and there, undisturbed by the roar of the artilleiy, he penned the 
following cool, clear, comprehensive order of assault : — 

j ^‘The attack upon Ciudad Rodrigo must be made this evening at seven 
o’clock. The light infantiy company of the 83d regiment will join. Lieutenant- 
Colonel O’Toole at sunset. Lieutenant-Colonel O’Toole with the 2d ca^adores, 
and the light company of the 83d regiment, will, ten minutes before seven, cross 
the Agueda by the bridge, and make an attack upon the outwoth in ftent of ths 
castle* The object of this attack is to drive the artillery^m^ from two guns in 
that outwork, w^hich bear upon the entrance into the ditch^ at die junction of 
the counterscarp with the miiin wall of the place. If Lieutenant-Colonel O’Toole 
can get into the outwork, it would be desirable to destroy these guns. Major 
Sturgeon will Ihow Liutenant-Colonel O’Toole his point of attack. Six ladders, 
twelve feet long each, will be sent from the engineer park to the old French 
guard-room, at the mill on the Agueda, for the use of this detachment. The 
regiment will attack the entrai]^ce of the ditch at the point above referred 
to. Major Sturgeon will likewise show them the point of attack. They must 
issue from the right of the convent of Santa Cruz. They must have twc^lve axes 
to cut down the gate by which the ditch i| entered, at the juftfction of the 
counterscai'p with the body of the place. The 5th re^^ent em likewise to have 
twelve scaling ladders, 25 feet long, and immediately on entering the diteh, are 
to scale the fiu||||||^raie wall, and are to proceed along the fausse-braie, in oi:;der 
to clear it o|[||||Plfemy’s posts on their left, towards the principal breach, I'be 
77th regim^nPlfAo be in reserve on the right of the convent of Santa Ckuay 
to support the fi^st parfy, which will have entered the ditch. The ^tch must 
besides be entered on the right of tlie breach by two columns, to be formed on 
the left of the convent of Santa Cruz, each to consist of five companies of the 
94th regiment. Each have three ladders 12 fret long, by wbieli 

they are to desqend ^ te have ten axes to eat down 

any palisades which mUy^K^^PaSced in the ditch to impede the communicetkm 
along it. The’ detachment of the 94th regiment, when descended into tho^diteh, 
is to turn to its kft 4^ the main breach. The 5th regiment will issue firom the 
convent cl SannPCruz ten minutes before seven. 

At me satee time a party of 180 sappers, carrying bags contfuning hayv 
will move oat ofthe second parallel, covered by a fire of. the 83d vegimenly fcpgei 
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| 9 e» 9 ft^l)seu& 1|Bwy fwto )» Mowed inmwjfajdy ^ fb^iliiwwWiwy 
of ^ 0nt k'to couiat of iht traoiM 

K<B:iiNMM's brigade. ]^j<HM3eaer«l M'Eiimoa’* b%i4« ii *• |Mwi Jk 
th6 Ibrst pamdlely tncl in tbe comtnunications between tbe^ Atnt Midi 
pfurnllblji xeedy ta move np to the breach immediately in irMtv of tlm •t^|'|pipiff 
widi bags. Tbe storming party rf tbe great ireaqh InnM ^ providMi 
mx scaling ladders, 12 feet long each, and with ten axasw T^ ditdi 
likewise be entered by a column on the left of the great bxeaebt epnnscbg 
of three companies of the 9Mh regiment, which are to issue Dram tbe 
of the convent of St* Francisco. This column will be provided IbiWi 
ladders, 12 feet long^ with which they are to descend into the ditcb^at f flfttf 
whi^h will be pointed out to them by Lieutenant Wright. On des9Midi|agi^ 
the ditch^ they sa# to turn to dieir right, and to proceed towerdv tlio 
breach. I3iey are to have t&o. axes to enable them to cut down ika 
which, may have been erected to impede the communicatioii along tha 
on the left of the breach. 

Another column, consisting of M..jbCMj>eneral Vandelendl hvgad% mtt 
issue out from the left of the convent of St. Francisco, and are to atMcIv dMi 
breach to the left of the main breach. This column must have twelve 
each 12 feet long, with which they are to descend into the ditdb^ 
whkh will be shown them by Captain Ellieombe. On arriving m 
they are to turn to their left, to storm the breach in the fanssadiirMl^^ 
left of tha spaall ravelin, and thence to the breach in the tower of the bd^ll^llM 
pllQe. As soon as this bo(^ wifi have reached the top of the breedi in 0$ 
iatiss&«braie wall, a detachment of 6ve companies are to be sent te the V]||^b|),4ln 
cover tbe attack of Major-General McKinnon’s brigade by tbe prinoipil hceaebi 
and as sooii as they have reached the top of the tower, they are to nfttti 
r^hti and communicate with the rampart of tbe main breads ifMt ee li||p 
oommunioation can be established, endeavour should be^iadwA) open tW 0^ 
of Salamanca. The Portuguese brigade m the third division wiB be ftMUbftt! 
the c^^nmnication to the first parallel, and behind the hill of St* Fll|lldNN||< 
<;^eat Teson,) and will move up to the entrance of the second parsMli 
sopjpcnt Major-General M^Kinironb brigade. Colonel Baijnarf a bi%dn t 
foisned behind the convent of St Francisco, ready to sappoilh 
Vmideieiiris brigade. All these columns will have d et ac h ed 
a|moiliMd to keep up a fire on the defences during the 
axes, and bfgSi must not have their arms; those 
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HPie engineot'e dep4 to «Meh<e then^ UoM epi^ «eiiih 
HP Theto Olden wereirineil early in ^e dayglo dtot ailllw-officeto afleoted by 
^toen ham aiii{de dtnl to onderstand tbedldiea whiidi they had reepec* 

lifdy to fmfocnk Kever were militaiy orden more cordially received, or moie 
eaetgetmaUy, courageonaly, and pnnctnally executed. The difficulties of the 
woifc to be done were vast, the (xAnplieations intricate, the perils excessive; yet 
ea were boldiy ikoedy and bravely overcome. The limited extent of the pre- 
liminary engineering operations, particularly in not blowing in the 'counterscarp, 
made an extraordinary demand upon both the exertions and the audacity of the 
stormers. The wide circuit of the work of the storm, with the two breaches on 
the north side of the fortress, the castle on the west side, and the gate of St. 
Jago on the sonth side, required the nicest management in order to secure simul- 
taneousness of action. And the very ample means of resistance possessed by 
garrison, not only with the power of retrenching and mining, but with the 
niklpll fbroe of their artillery to bear upon the assailants, gave the darkest possi* 
Ue boe to the prospective terrors of the storm, and added td thenl^tfae utmost 
terrors of a battle-field. All these evils, however, in the estimation of the brave 
wAUm who wore to make the assault, both officers and men^ tended only to 
lOaae tbe blood, and shed glory on the enterprise. 

The storming party of the third division comprised 500 volunteers under the 
OaOsmand of Major Manners, with a forlorn hope under Lieutenant Mackie; the 
VtoMUfaig party of the light division comprised 800 voluntefjj^ wder the com- 
tOind^ Mi^r Napier, with a forlorn hope of 25 men undimt Lieutenant Gur- 
Mod; »4nd all these, as well as the reserve masses behind^ them, and the assailing 
Islaiiiiia on the west and the south, spent the hours of^the afternoon in an im- 
]MKtittlO0 for action, an eagerness for the hour of seven, which could be equalled 
<Maljr by tim siiU stStuey steadiness of thehr discipline, and by their iron-beorted 
to conquer. The evening,” says Lord Londonderry, was calm 
and and, the moon, in her first quarter, shed over the scene a feeble 

witbmit disclosing the shape or form of particular objects, ^rendered 
mde outline distinctly visible. There stood the fortress, a confused mass 
of masonry, with its breachls like shadows cast upon the wall; whilst not a gun 
was filed feomlt, and all within was as still and motionless as if it were already 
1 Mdn, or that its inhabitants were buried in sleep. On onr side, agai% the 
ttenahes orowdld vrjtk armed men, among whom not so much as a wbiq>etr 
afigbt be boalKl^ p resented ^no unapt resemblance to a dark thander«<doud, of< to 
t^edeane k that state of tremendous quiet which usually precedes its ntewt 

ef assailants commenced to move simultaneously at the ap 
understood die plSn of the assault, -«rthat the^pe^y ufdilltt 


t)Mt pwtj tigihut tew llMMfa mre dengnod to the ni^ 
tmk, and th«t the |Mtr^ egdnat theevtwotk ef St. Jige and dui«ottier yuto in 
the toodi were dengned to eflbct a diTersion; and they idl ittoved ftewnd one 
niAQy with otie hearty toward one end; to that^ though aa QompiUeated ta 
work^ they were also as regular. They moved Ibr a little with no other eptnid 
than the unavoidable echo of their tramp; but at length a sudden shout burst 
from the extreme right, ran instantly along the whole line, and was tmtuediately 
ans^’ored by a terrific crash of artillery in>m every available part of the is^parts* 
The enemy were all alert to receive them, and had made diligent, diversified, 
vigorous use of their resources of defence. The great breach had been thicUly 
strewn with shells and grenades, and carefully mineil; a deep retrenchment h | f4 
been cut behind it, to insulate the broken rainpait, the lesser breach, which wa| 
exceedingly steep and very nairow, was almost blocked by k SdpppouudfV 
gati turned sideways; and the whole garnson ^^ith all their means of deshUlO* 
tioU unimpaired, iftood resolutely to arms. But on went the assailants, upd 
aBUbafere them. 

The sappers^with their bags of hay, go'llg before the main body, buried ihu 
bags down the counterscarp into tlie ditdi, tliereby diminishing its diepril feebll 
13# fbet to 8 feet, and then fixed the ladders upon the bags. The 
party and reserves of General McKinnon's brigade immediately jumped upeaisrillU 
bags, ran up the ladders, and began to ascend the breach. The coDsodiO^ 
sheila there was humedly exploded to arrest them, but was explodedbtut iUMS} 
so that the explosion rather exhilarated than injured them. They rushed to 
a sharp stmgg^ at the bayonet’s point with the defenders; they were 
the very midst of that struggle, by the 5tb regiment, who had mimmkMif 
escaladed and come along fiom the right; and, in a few mihutefl, tbisy fi# flft 
on the summit, and were masters of the rampart. But the retren ri^^^ 
still before them, the enemy was defending it with a hot fire of 
trenchment was strong and the fire fierce; so that had not support OOlUU flp AuM 
the left to strike the defenders there in flank, some military critict liy 


gallant body of assailants would have been compelled to retire* ThOfXpfUipIlMk 
support, however, came both speedily and mightily; for the itovineisa ^ 
lesser breach, having met comparatively little obstruction, had been 
and were already moving in compact column along the rampart 
hreaieh. The defenders at the retrenchment, finding tlieir 
unyieldingly resolute, and getting note that this new body of 
hand^ suddenly abandoned their post, set fire to a quantity of 
retrenchment, fled precipitately into the town, and gave up 
Gkasm} Peck’s fehe atit^ at the gate of St, Jago, fe thaac 
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Then followed scenes of appallmg contrast ^ the wondrous order of the 
Assault^— ^illustraaing how feeble was Wythigtoii^e power mb a moral reformer^ 
even at a crisis of his grandest power as a genMil 9 *^nd causing no small part 
Of the best of Britain’s population to depreciate or ferget the braveiy of British 
soldiers amidst curdling horror at their imnioOalkj. The troops, with few ex* 
ceptions, threw off all the restraints of discipline, and abandoned themselves to 
crime. All,” says Maxwell, “ plundered what they could, and in turn were 
robbed by their own companions. Brawls and bloodshed resulted; and the same 
men who, shoulder to shoulder, had won their way over the ‘ imminently deadly 
breach,’ fought with demoniac* ferocity for some disputed article of plunder.” 
" The town,” says Napier, was tired in three or four places; the soldiers men- 
aced their officers and shot each other; many were killed in the marketplace; 
intoaioation soon increased the tumult’; disorder everywhere prevailed; and a% 
last, the fury rising to an absolute madness, a fire was wilfully lighted in the 
middle of the great magazine, when the town and all in it would have been 
blown to atoms, but foi the energetic courage of some officers and a few soldiers 
who otill preserved their senses.” On the second day, however, even the most 
riotous, with a few exceptions, returned to their duty. 

The siege of Ciudad Rodrigo has generally and justly been regarded as one 
of Lord Wellington’s greatest achievements. Both tiie rapidity and the style of 
it Were remarkable. Even he himself did not calculate on being able to effect 
it in less then twenty-four days; yet, in spite of encountering more 
Aati he antiripated, he became master of the place on the 

too, was reached through a scorn of rules, or by faiA above 

|)tfOceeded at Ciudad Rodrigo,” says he, ‘<on qtliliiy 
ill lilKde object of our fire was to lay open had not 

fieir a howitzer, excepting to prevent the the 

6^ that purpose we had only two; and we fired upon the flanki 
and defences only when we wished to get the better of them, with a view to pro* 
toot Aoso who w^ to storm. This shows the kind of place we had to attadE, and 
how imporfiaiit it is to cover the works of a place well by a glacis. T|i6 French, 
however, who are supposed to know everything, could not take this ]daoe in leW 
it was completely invested, or than twenty day« 

French at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo comprised 800 aoMieia 
taken prisoners, a vast quantity of stores and Milk* 
and upwards of 150 pieces of artillery, iududing the battoringWiiNi 
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ing out by the breach, a aaBdmrof both were blown into the air by an 
explosion. 

One of the British wounded was General Vandelettr,«-^who^ however^ was 
able to continue in the field. Two others of the wounded were Cobnel Colboene 
of the 52d regiment, and Miyor Napier who led the storming party of the light 
division. One of the killed was Captain Dobbs, who had done bigh deeds on 
various occasions, particularly at the combat of Sabngal, and who ^possessed 
qualifications which would have done honour to a much higher rank than thtijt 
in which he died.” Another of the killed was a captain of the 43d, respeeting 
whose death it was said, Three generals and nearly seventy other officers fisU^ 
but the soldiers fresh from the strife talked only oi llardynian.” 

One of the generals who fell, was the brave, the fiery, tlie indomitable Cr»U<« 
ford. He was struck down while leading on his division to tlie storm. Hii 
character has been so apparent in several of the great events of our narmtiva 

we need not attempt to depict it. He had entered tlie army at an early 
ajP, — ^had served in two Indian campaigns ikT^der Lotd Coniwallis, — ^had been 
in the expedition against Buenos Ayres, — and had acted a conspicuous part in 
the Peninsular campaign of Sir John Moore. He was one of the most britliant 
of Wellington’s generals, and has even been compared, by somo of his warmest 
admirers, to Wellington himself. He was buried on the spot where he fiiU, at 
the foot of the lesser breach, amid the most solemn pomp of funeral ceremony, 
attended by the commander-in-chief and all the officers of the besieging amy^ 
Xioid Wellington, in an official letter to the Secretary of State, said,— ^^Altboui^ 
the conduct of Major-General Graufurd on the occasion on whkb.iik 
were leceived, and the circumstances which ooourred, have exciled the 
of every officer in the army, I cannot report his death without 
sorrow and regret that His Majesty has been deprived of the lervioi^ ^ 
the assistanoe, of an officer of tried talents and experience, who wet aiK 
to his profession, and was calculated to render the most 
his country.” 

Another of the killed, not less regretted than Graufurd, and as great 
though a psan of different mould, was General Mackinnon. He bad auttwul 
the army at thseage of fifteen,— had served in Ireland as brigade^Uiaiaa utp^ailf 
General Nugent, — had served also at the Helder, in £gypt, 

He was present at Sir Arthur Wellesley’s passage of the DoufOi ItNpH 
killed undar him at Talavero, received thanks upon the field 
Bnsaco^ was engaged in some of the sharp af&irs widi the 
during Massena's retreat finin Santarem, and kd the last chai|g% 
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h; and he dtitied to Eipija by the<«fl«in 

Boknmly interred. His character idkphfod a Jbi^t bland contraat 
which so generally prevailed among the coarse butcherly heroes of France, 
was one of those men whom the dreadful discipline of war rendeie only 
considerate for others, more regardless of themselves, more alive to the 
^iltiments and duty of humanity.” He had the rare lot, too, of being beloved 
alike by enemies and friends, on the hearth and in the camp. Buonaparte^ 
when a military student, vbited in his father's family, then sojourning in France; 
and so lasting an esteem did he contract for Mackinnon that, in spite of Mac- 
kinnon’s fighting against him, in spite of tlie vortex of events, and in spite of the 
brutal selfishness of his own character, he heard the news of Mackinnon’s death 
with more emotion than he usually evinced on hearing of llie death of his nearest 
fnends. Southey says, — The unwholesome heat in the vicinity of Badajoz,” 
in the autumn of 1809, ^Mnduced some recurttp(ja|^of a disease with 'which 
Mackinnon had been attacked in £g}pt, and for a few weeks to 

England, there to recruit his health. In 1804 h «l |l S#inr ried a daughter o^^ 
John Call. She planted in his garden a laurel for every action in which Vir 
husband was engaged; and when in his last visit she took him into the walk 
where they were fiourishing, he said to her that she would one day have to plant 
a cypress at the end. Perhaps this country has never sustained so great a loss 
since the death of Sir Philip Sydney.” 

The efiects of the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo were very great. All the ad- 
vantages which had ever resulted from Massena’s operations were now extin- 
guished.^ The strong power on the Agueda which the French had shaken 
'was now in the hands of the allies, to be shaken against Saililpk 
of Marmont, as the successor of Massena, to correctd|||j||^^^ 
work, were gone. His army, too, was at once sta|l|^{|||^^ 
||j9|||||^led; for while imagining himself to be perfectly in 

Mtirely at its ease on the outlook for only i iriiiii 
diirijr the very key of that country, together with va»t 

nMoininito tiiMpe^ was in the possession of the allies. The h|{i|||vfor not 
uvdnding the octnal dispersion of the army, or the capture of of 

its men, was essentially the same as that of a general surpri8ajiJri||H|pedi^^ 
'pmieded as it was by Lord Wellington's course of seeming i ii|i»||||Blliii|iii li Ii<|il 
lulled Mhmnont to dumber, and by his long diversified seritdjflHpegy whidh 
hadeathonm^ly baffled all the achemes against Portuga$|||OHp not to 
AMndnoe French that there were depths in his subtlety, ii||||pA HUdlliilHr 
het% awlWattating strength in his upright policy well fi|||HH 
MMked courage quail. Nor vafthe effect muidtithfis tqmn 


ponents in An enteprise so ieci^tily pirepmn^ feti so suddenly com- 

roenoed^ and so briUiantfy conduded^ not only astonished tl^e French marshals 
in Spain, but all those Frenchified pohticians at home to whom it was a constant 
and a mean delight to disparage the fame of Wellington, and the glory of the 
British arms.” « 

Our hero’s success at Ciudad Bodrigo, both on its own account, and in I t* 
connexions with the preceding train of events, was highly appreciated by all the 
opponents of Buonaparte, particularly by the authorities of Kussia, Portugal, 
l^ain, and Britain. The Buasians took encouragement from it to adopt firmly 
and pertinaciously the Fabian policy, as a sure though probably slow means of 
discomfiting Buonaparte’s invasion of Russia. Tlie Prince Regent of Portugal 
advanced Lord Wellington to the dignity of Marquis of Torres Vedras* The 
Cortes of Spain, receiving the news of his success with exultation, and displaying 
an unanimous enthusiasm to do him honour, raised him to the rank of a Spanisli 
grandee of the first class, with the title of Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. And the 
Prince Regent of Britain advanced him in the British peerage by the title of 
Earl of Wellington; while the British parliament first gave him thanks for the 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, and aftei words voted him a pension of £2,000 a-year 
to support the dignity of his now title. 



CHAPTER V. 


MAMOKT'S STCrtTIFtCATION AT THE FALL OF CIUPAD ROOUOO— LOUD WELLIFGTOV'a CARE FOR THAT 
PLACE — PROJECTS AUAIEBT HAUAJUZ^IIIB MOTEMEMT 1m THE THIRD REtTlSU 81EUE 

OF BAD A JOZ— MOVEMENTS OF MAEMONT AND SOLLT DURING THE BIEOE—THB CAPTURE OF RADA- 
JOZ — SEQUENTS OF THE CAPTURE. 

Mabmont, notwithstanding )iis own early arrival at the Tonne% and the mov<»> 
ment of hia anny thither, did not know till the 15th of January that Ciudail 
Rodrigo was actually besieged. He felt no doubt, however, that he had suffi- 
cient time and ample means to relieve the place. lie wrote on the IGth to Ber- 
tiiJfr, naHiting his circuinfitance.s, describing his prospects and telling him to 
expect accounts of some grand s|)eedy triumph over Wellington. He used his 
utmost vigour to concentrate rapidly at Salamanca all his own army, together 
with a division of Dorsenne’s, amounting in the aggregate to about forty-five 
thousand men; but he was not ready to give them the nmte toward Ciudad 
Rodrigo till the 25th; and he learne<l next day that the fortress had fallen. 
The news utterly confouiuU^d him. There is something so incomprehensible 
in this,” wrote he to Berthier, “ that I allow myself no observation.” Many of 
his chief emissaries, too, on whom he de|>eiule<l tor intelligence respecting the 
movements of the allies, had been shut up in (Hudud Rodrigo, and bad been de-< 
tected and put to death on the capture of the place; so that he was cut ofi*fmtn 
all in&rmation, all means of c\en forming a tolentble ct>njtTture, as to what 
JUini Wellingtoii might next intend. He therelore did not feel free to advancx^; 
but^ 1101 tht oontraiy, saw' cause to n tire instantly, with the main part of all his 
Valladolid. Nor could lie long retain them then*, but felt obliged, in 
a ifeie da]r% by the miserable state of Ills coiniiussariat, to disperse them tar and 
wide, fimm the £sla to the Tagus, fnmi A.storga to ToKhIo. Thus, in this me- 
moraUe jonclims, in consequence mainly of the dexterous style of the Brtitih 
hectfi management, did the French marshal do nothing, except to haraai his 
troops by many severe winter marches, nor could do anything except to will 
passively the transpiiy of some event or news wlucb might enlighten his 
thorough ignorance respecting the British hen/s designs. 

Lord Wellington’s first care, after restoring order in Ciudad Rodrigo, was to 
repair thp^Jijhiphes of the fortress, to contrive measures for improving its de^ 
ftnees, and to make arrangements for the s|>eediest possible replentsbing of its 
ftom. On the 28th of Jannaiy, before the repair of the bttaudm was 
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and while tlie allied army lay on the left bank of the Agueda, a sudden flood 
8Wolle<l the river, swept away the trestle bridge at Marialva, submerged tlie 
stone bridge at Ciudad Rodrigo to the depth of two feet, and utterly cut off all 
communication between the army and the fortress. Had Marmont, instead of 
halting and turning bock, advanced right on from Salamanca, he would have 
arrived exactly at the juncture of the city's isolation, and could with perfect 
facility have retaken it at a stroke. But in a few days more, by means of the 
labour of at once British, Portuguese*, and Spanish troops, all the old defences 
were in sufficient condition to Ik* held firmly by a garrison, and some important 
new' ones, planiUKl by the British engintH^*i*s, with the concurrence of Castanos 
and the Spanish engineers, were in progress. Tliese new defences were out- 
works, — chiefly improvements in the fortifications of the convents in the suburb 
ol San Francisco, a n‘<loiibt to the south of that suburb, and a series of strong 
works, amounting to a complete exterior fort, on the upper Teson. The totid 
cost of the n*pairs and the new erections was about £4,5(X); and this, though he 
was in immense difficulty fiir the means <»f pa\ing his tr(K>ps, and felt compelled 
to resort to very extraonlinarv contrixances for maintaining his credit, Lord 
Wellington niagmuiimouslx paid out of hi< own military chest. 

But <lnriiig all tut* operations at ( 'ludad Rodrigo, there were grand pre|>ara- 
tions going on for i\»-besicging Ba<iaj(»7.. Lord Wellington, while meditating on 
the Coa his uttac'k on (’iudnd Rudriirx). clearly saw* that, if that attack should be 
successful, in the miildle of winter, when the enemy wen* stultific/d and at a di»- 
tance, and when his own ineann of suh«>istence should Ik* vastly ampler and more 
facile than the eiu»niy\, it might n*adily Ik* made a prelude to his sweeping the 
whole frontier, or at h‘a>t to his nnircliing against Badajt>/ witli bettor muni- 
inentK and in liigber Impe than on the occasion of any of the pn^vious sieges. 
He, ncconliiiglx , looked all along a*: steadily to Budaj(»z us to Ciudad Rodrigo; 
and, when oflicially announcing his de.signs against the former, on the 29th of 
January, to Lonl Liveqxiol, he said,— “ I now pro}K)se to attack Badajoa as 
soon Hi 1 can. 1 have ord<*red all the prepiiratoiy rirrangenients to be made, 
and I lio|K» that et erynhing xvill W in readiness to enable me to invest the place 
by the w*<*oiul wwk in March. We slndl ha\e great adxantages in making the 
attack iso early, if the weather xvill allow* of it. all the torrents in this 

})art of the country on* tlu»n full, so that w'e may assemble nearly our whole 
army cm the Guadtana, witluait risk to anything valuable here, becondlji it 
wiU be convenient to aaseiuble our anny at an early i>eriod in E^remadiira^ fisr 
the sake of the gnn'n foragis w*hich comes in earlier to the south than here. 
Thirdly, we shall have advantages, in pi»int of subsistence, over tlie enemy at 
tliat season, which we should not have at a later j>eriixl. fourthly, their operip 
tions will necessiirily be confincsl by the swelling of the rivers in tliat juurt as 
well as here. The bad weather, which xve must ex|>ecn or other cii-cumsUnceSy 

K 


II. 
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however, prevent us from caning our plan into execution; but I can only 
^ fifBUite you that I will not abandon it lightly; and 1 have taken measures to have 

best equipments for this enterprise.” 

' The preparations for the contemplated siege were oominenced in December, 
and were quickened and multiplied immediately after the fall of (/iudad R<xlrigo. 
Twenty-four pontoons, to form a bridge across the Guadiaiia, were taken up the 
Tagus from Lisbon to Abrantes, and dragged thence overland to Elvas. A vast 
quantity of stores and tools was sent in largi» vessels from Lisbon out to sea, and 
after being tninsfi'nvil there into small eraft, was c-onveyed up the river C^aldao 
to Alcaccr do Sul, and traiisporttnl thence on countr\ eaits across the Alenitejo. 
A company of iiiilitaiy’ aiiiHcei-s was brought fnuii Cadiz, hy way of Aya- 
inonte, to cany’ on locjil prt*paratioiis at Kl\as, under the immediate direction 
of a superintending enginet‘r. Sixteen picce^ c>f the l>att(*ring train which bad 
been taken to Ahneidu were dragged, l» way of* Villa \'ellm, the Alenitejo. 
Thirty-six <rther j>ieces were cniive\e<b "ith imnu‘iise labour, and under every 
|>ossibIe precaution for the maintenanct^ of secresv, fiist up the Tagus to AbraiiU*s 
and next overland t(» Kl\ as. And finally mJiti*riaU weiv ama iseil and put in 
hands at Elvas 1,S(K» irabioiis, fascines, ami fascine picquets. 

The diftieultiet* in the wa\ of tbe^i^ ]>reparations, from scan* it v of money, frt>m 
the indolence of the l\prtiigiu*se, from the inclemency of the w<*atlKT, from the 
paucity of the means itf trans|K>rt, from the br<*ii(lth of the sphen.‘ of action, and 
from the clashing iriteri‘^ts, di\ersified (hameter, ami muititudimais masst^sof the 
agents eiiiphiNed, were pHnligams. < Inly the MijM'thitne energx* of Lord Wel- 
lington, #*ii*onded b\ the <*onvsj*<in<ling <-nergy of his chief othci'rs, could jMm.sibly 
have overcome tiu in. 

Nor was he able, without unusual ililie nlt>, e^en to n*m»»%’e Ins trmpps to the 
Guadiana. New <*lothmg amt equipment'* wtn* requiml for them; ami though 
those had U'cii brought in boats up tla* l>oun>, the Momlego, ami the Ti^ 
yet Airy could not Ik- lir<iii;:lit (lu-iu-t- to thr ( .liiip UNTtrantoT calls and doiUfilit- 
buihx'ks; m that nian\ of the* reLniiient.s, both Britiah and Porlagtimq were 
obliged to go for them to tiie lam ling-places id* ibe rivenk The iiiandi of the 
anny, tlierefonq waf» yvry scattereil, veiy circuitnos, much proloug^Nl, amt ex* 
eeisiingly unifiilitafy . Lord Wellington, howexer, lookeil Wfdl to its ctixniiti- 
stances, and took <^re that it involved oo inat<»nal approeiabli* ilmigur. Mar* 
iriont was so totally ignorant of ovary part of the movanumt, ami at the aame titne 
so enit^bleil \r^ the wide dis|H*nuon of liii own army, that W could do no Immu 
A new commissariat arrangi^mant, alao, iupplicd the troops well thniogboiil the 
march, priorenthfig all unneoemfy dday, and aending them fiirward in haalUi 
and eon||^»rt to their deHtinaticm« 

Nor was our heni w ithoiit aorioiti dSfSfmUy ni'Sj[iefting e%en (ludad Bodrilfni 
lie had to superintoiid it, watah ovar il, and proxidr fur it, in all ill 
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up to the la«t moment, as though it had lioeii his only care. The Spaniards, 
indeed, Castanos as general, ITEspana as covering commander, Vives as governor, 
and Calvert as engineer, were ready to take charge of it; but they either would 
not or could not do an>thing except at his cost and under his direction. Hence, 
when the moment arrived for his ileparting in person to the Guadiana, the new 
works at Ciudad Hodrig(» being still in(‘<»mp]ete, and no Spanish resources being 
available for victualling its garrison, he explained to Vi\eH on the spot the most 
tdficioiit methods ol inuintaiiiing it against an assault, gave him sufficient money 
for tlio completing ot the new works, ga\e him also provisions lor about six 
wwks remaining fn>m the field stores ot the allie<l arinv, a^ul empowered him 
likewise to obtain, thnnigh the tnxips of I) E^pana, a Aory large (].^antity of rice 
ainl bis(*uit tln*n stored in the Hriti'«li ina«fa7iin* of’ St. *1080 da Pescjueira. Yet, as 
we shall afterwards see, tlieH<‘ e\traor<hnar\ «. of Eord Wellington for a 

native fortress, which the Spanianls oiii^ht to h >ve takiMi off his hands at once and 
mnpliriler when he captnretl n for tluMn, did not p?(>v> con(‘liisive. 

Only AJteifs briginle of iavair\. i*s and Sancln^-^’s corj)s of Span- 

inrds, and the northern and (‘entral < orps of the l^^^tugne^e militia, were left to 
ri*MiHl any attemp* winch might In* imuli M a nnoi * t t<» annoy the frontier or 

iX’-cnter Portugal, lint witli tin aid of ilu g.irriMuis and guns of Ciudad 
il«Mlrigo and Almeida, wiili the aid al>o <d‘ il e full rivejv and the wintry weather, 
iwjHviully as Mannont had In'-! hw battering-tram at the capture of Ciudad 
IbKirigo, tlicHc wen* deemed sulhcient. l^onl Wellington left Ciudad Rodrigo 
on the 5tli Mandi, and arrivid at Khas on the 11th. He cx{>ected to find 
e>ery thing read\ for the ninfaiit nne^iinent of Ihnlajoz; he hail carried out ar- 
rangements aiul jKTtormed hilMiui*s \jnr and eomprehensi\e enough, even in de- 
»*pite of the enormous ob'^truet ions in lii> wa\. to M'cun* the completion of all 
preparations; he calcul.it»*d abo that not a moment was t<» he lost, not only for 
sake of e\|H»diiing the siege U fore a relie\ing army could l>e collected, but also 
for Mke of pelting the batti*ries in pla\ ]>^e^io^^ to the fall of the approaching 
iiea> V e<juifn>etittl ranis. ^ et he fonml that some of his stoi\*s and some of his 
troops, had imt arri^ni; he found iikewbe that the stores could not be brought 
forwaitl without an amount <«f <M!itri\ance ami uumapunent and effort with the 
civil agents utterly In^vond the jniwer of the iiio*-! /.ealous iiiemlicrs of his staff; 
and thendbn*, immiHiiaUdy after arriving al El\ as, in onler to prevent the abor- 
tion of all Ilia plan^ he sprang into one of tlu>se tremendous rounds of personal 
energetic labour which he himsedf so truly designated ‘‘slaving like a negro.*' 
“ I'lie reaponsibility even in sumll mailers, ” remarks Napier, became too great 
for anbordinale officerst and the English general was forctHi to arrange the mort 
triding details of the sen iiv liimHclf. Thus the iron strength of his body and 
mind was strained, until all men wondeitMl how they held; and in truth he did 
fall sick, blit recovered after a fi*w days. The critical nature of tlie war may^be 
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here judged of; for no man could have taken bia {daoe at such a moment^-^no 
man, howevmr daring df skilful, would have vcduntarily plnngiMl into dBBcultiea 
l^which were like to drive Wellington from the contest.” 

On the I5th of March, fie pontoon bridge was laid over the Quadiana, about 



ur miles from Elvas, and a flying bridge, conristing of two large Spanish boats, 
^as also established. On the next day, a brigade of Hamilton's Portuguese in- 
vested Badajoz on the right bank of the river, and the light, the third, and the 
Ifourth divisions invested it on the left bank. These troops amounted to about 
fifteen thousand men, and were under the command of Sir William Beresford, 
who had again joined the i^my; while the thlfo divisions were under the com- 
mand of respectively Colonel Bamard, General Picton, and General Colville. 
Only about ten thousand hVenrh soldiers were olwerviiig Estremadura, — one 
half of them at Villa Franca and the othtr half near Medellin ; but as Soult had 
about twenty-five thousaful more in Andalusia, and as Marmont with his large 
augmented army, seemed at the moment to have little to do exee|>t to resist 
Lord Wellington, it was generally ei^|Wted in tlie allitHl camp that tliey would 
concentrate their forces, and make a joint advance for the relief of Badajos, in 
ime manner as in the preccnling year. The portions of the allied army 
lately ivanUnl at Badnjoz, therefore, were all so posted as to watch any 
which might be made by Sonit or Marmont, and to be ready to con- 
centrale for covering the siege and offering battle. The fifth division was still 
on ito march from Reira; a body of heavy Gennan cavalry was stationed at 
Estremoz; General Hill’s corps advanced from Albuquerque to Almendratejos; 
and a strong corps under General Graham, comprising two brigades of cavalry 
and the first, sixth, and seventh divisions of infantiy^ crossed the Giuuliana, and 
moved toward Llerena. The whole allicHi force, Britisli and Portuguese, thus 
svailable for the siege, amounted to about fifty-<»ne thousand soldiers,*- five tbou- 
gaod of whom were horsemen. A Spanish forct* of al>oot four HilMMifdf under 
the command of Morillo and Penne Villemur, co-operated to Aft 

Lower Otiadiana, with the view of watching the advance dt MflHn order to 
tom lus fear, and make a rush upon Seville. 

The garrison of Badajos, at the time of the invc wtm in t ^i il ii ineariy fire tlicpih 
sand strong. Pbilippon continued to be gm^cnior; ssmI and bis ieUfami 

drew high courage firom the recollccikin of their former ■miijawiiWi Two oosiveys 
of provisions had reached them on Uie lOth and of the preetding mowib; 
so that they were well provided. The soldtm bad also swept the oountiyi all 
round, to a considerable distance, carrying off oalile from even the naar 
of Elvas an4 Campo Mqror. They bad latMfoa sowed with grain m yilMMi 
with veg%d)ls, for tbaur own use, all the giidiiia wHhin the teem wWdb M 
been absndoiMl by the inhabitants, and all the lends iminadtata^ eafoidb dllbe 
waU% as for as tb^ could be eoaimanded hf the gms. The eitiMiMe 1mA IWM 
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compdled either to keep tfaemselves provided with food for three months^ or to 
leave the city; and many of the multitudes who had fled on occasion of the 
former sieges had never returned. The garrison^ as to at once namben^ re- 
sooroes^ and freedom from drawbacks, was thus remarkably strong. 

The fortifications also, since the time of the preceding siege, had been greatly 
improved* An interior retrenchment had been made in the castle, and many 
additional guns bad been mounted on the castle’s ramparts. The rear of Fort 
Chnstoval had been better secured ; the glacis and die counterscarp of that out* 
work had been rained; a covered communication betVeen it and the tete 
de pont was nearly completed; and a formidable redcubt had been con- 
structed 00 die ground which liad been occupied by the breaching batteiy in the 
former siege. Three ravelins had been commenced on the south side of the 
tow*n; and one of these had been fliiisheck the others were sufficiently fiir 
ftirward to be serviceable. Many ports of the great ditch, too, had been ren- 
dered impassable by the digging of a eiinette, and by filling it with water. 
The faces of die furtress looking to the \sest li-ul been countermined. The gofge 
of the Pardaleras had been well enclosed; and the rear of that outwork had been 
connected with the main fortress b> mterinediate works, and put under the protec- 
tion of very powerful batteries. The redoubt on the Picurina bill, on the east 
side of the town, and die power of inundation from the Rivillas rivulet along the 
same side, bad been rendered in the fullest degree available. The arch of the 
bridge behind the lunette of San lioque, also, had been built up so as to form 
an iinjiassable pond spreading two hundrvd } ards in front of the walls. 

Lord Wellington, onl} a few hours after his arrival at Eivas, ascertained 
these improvements, pardy b> n«|Kirt and partly by personal reconnoisanoe. He 
saw at onoe that die lalnnir and liazard in taking the place would be prodi- 
gious. He had iieidier time nor means to proceed against it according to rule, 
but would feel obliged to adopt every contrivance and practise eveiy stiatageiUi 
for superseding tlie work of miners and abridging dial of engineers, substituttiig 
dexterity for art, enteqirise for labour, and dashing bravery for steady persever- 
ance, as he had done at diidad Rodrigo; wt Badajoz was much stronger than 
Ciudady— much stnaiger originally, and very muck stronger now. Out hefo^ 
however, felt nothing dauntctl, and not a moment perplexed. ^ The enguOTt* 
wrote be on the 13th of March, ** have improved the works of Badajoa very eeu^ 
iiderabty, and they have in the place a very sufficient garrison; but 1 hope that 
I shall be able to obtain ixissession of it.’’ The new defences of the forties^ the 
groat increase of its resources, and the grand defiance which it seemed tp 
to Idi hirdt ui i fl e meens of assailing it, only constituted one of the mumir 

pvsmioiil^ genim m tisi lli|f 

Hia seldfose, teoy for the enterprise even more eagerly than he pariit 

4*, aai i»wwd UwoMdva •gwn, M they had » 
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lowem pf w> inagii^iiiii^op^ le«4er. Jonpt^ poiiitang ta the eopmopi bbitriio* 
tiona which they l^d Ha lannount, hut tpcikiiig of Iham oihsr the otftei|Hriio wnf 
over, My8| ^ The aoldim of ^tbe line acting aa Mqpptae were too inexpert^ and 
without the aid of miners could not have overcome such obstadea; but it ia 
justly due to those brave men to mention that^ where it did not rest on ridll or 
experience, the qualities they possessed, qualities above everything valuable in 
aapperSi daring courage and groat esprit de corps, led them to persevere when 
ordiiiaiy soldiers would have been appalled,*’ 

liord Wellington could not now, as in the former siege^ attack the castle or 
Fort Christoval. Nor could he attack any part of the south side of the tow^n. 
He might have tried the west side, and actually entertained thought of trying 
it; but he speedily ascertained, in consultation with his chief olficer of en* 
gineers, that the minimum amount of labour there essential to success would be 
much greater than he had means to achieve. The east side alone, at a part o|>* 
posite Picurina, seemed hopefully assailable. The only feasible pn^ect that 
presented itself,** says Jones, w as to Uike advantage of a defect in the fortifications, 
and from a distance batter dow n the bastion of Trinidad, which from the counter^ 
guard in its front not having been fininhed, was liable thereto, and to trust to 
the valour of the troops to overcome the intermediate difficulties, which in a piXK 
perly conducted siege are always removetl by art and lalx>ur. The project of 
attack was founded upon the circumstance of the (M«earp of the right face of 1/a 
Trimiiiad bairtiaD being seen sufficiently low down from the hill, on which stands 
the Farina refloubt, to admit of its lieing breached from batteries erected im 
that hill. It was therefore propose<i to establish a |janillel embracing the Pica- 
rina with its left, and to extend it to the right, so os to form a first parallel 
against the place, and therein to establish enfilading liatteries against all the 
faces and flanks bearing on Uie Picurina hill; also to make batteries on the left 
of it, to break down the fjalisades and rear-<h*rences of Fort Picurina. Tho 
evening after the opening of the enfilading batt4^riiw, Ui storm Fort Pknrina, 
make a lodgment in it» and conimt it with the first parallel; tlien to throw 
np breaching hatu*ries in the most eligible situathms on tlie IHcnriiia bill, to 
breach tlie right face of the bastion Trinidad; and as the attack would not acb 
mit of tlie opposite flank bi*iiig Hiien(*e<l by eiifilach* fire, it was proposed to braarill 
it also at the same time with the face. And as, fnmi the diiiiliwsi of 
teries, several days would be required to render thaii IWNMibii iwmHaSfW 
which time they mif^ be ratrenched, it wm fartlM pwpni, M /Mt <•! Sw 
gnmt breacbee weromadi^ to tnm all the gjam iqtav llU ««Nab 
which waa kno^ to be of weak inaaoni^^ e tllle| IpMlil b % 

which wo^ from the akoatioii, turn tiw ddfenMlfllllM mfaer MnI| Sm 
of the inundatUin to be avoMed, by forming ke mImbm Ibr ih* «l|Mwll MM 
the hills to the aototh and weat of it; the ceMMitWQr'Ml 
at Rodriiio.** 
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Itt of 17th, « woricing parly of eighteen hnndeed men, under 

pioteetioii of e eorering party of two thousand men, cut a communication of 4,000 
ftet in Imigth to a point within 100 3rard8 of the Picurina, and opened thence a 
paraOd of flOO yards in length. They worked under an incessant tempest of 
wind and tain, which neither damped their exertions nor seriously impeded their 
progress, but only drowned the noise of their pickaxes, and aided the darkness 
of the night in concealing their i^rsons from the observation of the enemy; sc 
that they were not discovered till daylight, and then both the communication 
and the parallel were generally 3 feet deep and 3i ieet wide. During the 18th, 
the work wont forward under heavy showers from the Ck<*ads, a sharp fire of 
mudietry from the Picurina, and a considerable cannou^de from the ramparts of 
the main fortress; yet, in spite of all, it made steady progress. In the night of 
the 18th, the parallel was prolonged to about twice its former extent, two bat- 
teries were traced out, and the pre\ious worU wore improved; and on tiie other 
hand, a defence of sand bags was laid along the cevo^ed way of the Picurina to 
enable the musketeers to fire from behind tluim, with close uln, at the men in 
the trenches. 

At one oVUxk on llHh, a f»artv rf* Sfteon hundred of the enemy’s infantry 
filed silently out of the t<ni n b} the Talavera gate, formed unobserved in the 
communication lietvreeii the lunette of San Ko(|uc and the Picurina redoubt, 
and moved thcmiv so adroitlv against the besiegers as to be in the parallel befrne 
the workmcm could stand to their arms. At the same moment, forty of the 
enemy's cavalrj*, by means of a cle\er stratagem, got round the right flank of 
the paralk*! tinchalienge<b and rotle thence at a gallop to the engineer’s depots, 
which were situated about a thousand yanls in rear of the trenches. The in- 
fantry drove both the workmen and the guard in great disorder from the parallel; 
they also filled in a small part of the work, overthrew a few gabions, and took 
permanent fMssession of about 200 entrenching tools, for which Philippon had 
promised a high n*waftl ; but, by a prompt rallying and a fierce charge of the isurib> 
men and the guatti, tlicy were spicily driven away, and chased toward tibe 
frirtisssa. The cavalry made great confusion among the unarmed men in the 
defiols; but were swm Si'annl by the ap|waran(*e of an armed force moving 
against tliem ; so that they n*ttnHl w ithout doing any material damage. In this 
aflair, the FrencJi lost upwants of threi* hundred men, in killed and wounded} 
while the aliife lost only about one hundred and fifty. Colonel FletcIsetV hoia* 
ever, Loid Wellington’s chief officer of engineers, was among the wouildedt ^ 
sitoh a way^^ too'i that he could not afterwards give any personal supetin^ilndtai^ 
during the ri cy But so gmat was I^ord Wellington’s confidmioe in 
so mmAsMo his luadliness rather to lake extra duties on himself than 
the sanHbaaof a fiiut^aai officer, tliat be continued to carry on fhe oUg h m riS ng 
woikortlmiiefpiecor^ his diiection, going every morning lo Ids 4Mb 
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aotamfMuiied bj a raboadiMite lo p aiilltanding eagineer, witib tba fribui «f the 
{irogFeBs made nnoe the pibviona rattming, and nceiviag his opiiijmi as te tiw 
preper course of operathma Uf be followed for the day. 

^ In the ni^t of the 19th, the first parallel ww opened in its whole extent, 
whiidi was upwards of 1,800 yards; but neither ora that n^^ nor on the fiillow* 
i^fig day could mnrh otlier progrcn be mad% in consequence of the trenches 
Slim full of rain water, which could not poaribly be diiuned away. In the 
thigbV of the 20tli, the enemy made a alight aally, but were promptly driven back 
by the guard of the trenchea. During that night also three oounter-batteriea 
were commenced. But these were placed in rear of the parallel, partly because 
the ground in front was too soft for the guns to be moved across it, and partly 
because the enemy might have been able, by a sudden rush from the lunette of 
San Roque, to gain |H)ssession of the parallel for a length of time sufficient to 
spike the guns. In the morning of the 21st, the enemy atu^mpted to rake the 
parallel with two field-pieces on the right bank of tlie Uuadiana; and in the 
succeeding night, notaitlistandiiig tliat the whole of it was a night of excesaivc>ly 
heavy rain, they so improved tlieir means of annoi ance there as to open, at day* 
break of the 22d, a veiy destnicti\c bre, which they continued throughout the 
day. Lord Wellington had no means of stopping this mischH*f, or pnnmting 
an extension of it, except to inve^st the fortress full\ on the north side, around 
Son Christoval and the tetenle-pont; and that he did by immediately ordering 
down fran Oainyio Major his fifth di\isioti, uliich harl just arri\ed from Betra. 

On the 22d, a sudden flood came doun the (fiiadiana, broke up tlie {xmtoon 
bridge, sank e1e\cn of tbe pontoons, and t^iro awaj the tackle of the flying bridge. 
As both the provisiuns of the army and the guns for the attack won* sdll on the 
right bank of the river, a atrong doubt now arose whether the siege could be 
eaniedon. But the nwraoon suitsided, the saves! [tontoons were available as 
jioir*boatSp another flying-bridgi* was npeedily formed, and the indomitable energy 
of the troops, together with the inventn'cness of the cHimmaiider-in-cbief and bii 
staff, overcame all the difficulties of tran9|K>rt. On the 22d also, the tnmebea, 
in spile of being then floored with fascinf*s and sand-bags were so deeply 
drowned under heavy rain that the workmen could do next to nothing. On the 
next day likewise^ after a brief clearing, they became again full ; ami in tbe 
following ni^t ^the nrater stood evcrvwhm* around in porjis, the earth kwt its 
consistenqr tmd nNMld not retain any form, the reveiemoiits of tlie batlmoa ftU, 
and no solUffMBnilatkni could be obtained u|>on which lay the platfonnSs The 
guns could Ml travel across the fields into tlic batteries, and edvaiiee CM 
made.** The^tooops, however, were ste a df astly hearty and perfbetfy imflagglngfl 
^heidUfiiB of confideoee in Ae firmneis of their leader,** they onl^ fldi 

Gitnmrdinaiy preasuia of their task to make the stnidieil peuBdo 
dispiipl of their manfaooiL 





la Tnurti n r nhitfl i tj 

ta i l ttwapfd to mr aflbWtofliw* gim».|it 

i»rttwyi^ >Wi Mh% «>agMiiie«byMi inewwri rtana af wtiBny. Oar mu 
M indoMMt who direeted aad'ttxi^oMd tbemMireO^mth 

iwUm^bMiMyiflRMtt^^ aMk dropp^fiaqaentf^iatadai 

Mndm; powdor nwe repeatedly exploded while being eonrqred to dbe 
tnagaiinei. Under ill theee dimoraging dicometances, the worke new cmh- 
pleted; end on the dawning of the 25th, two batteries were nnmaeked^ attd 
Opened wkh a tremendous fire on the ontwork of Picnrina at the short 
of 140 paces,” while four other batteries were so directed ati to enfilade or doteoy 
the defences of the fort on the side attacked. Of course the town "aii^ 
turned evcir jpin within range upon ours; but so terrible and effective win ililj 
potntrblafik senrice of onr two>and-thirties that at evening a breach waa dcdiitidi 
practicable, and Loed Wellington determined, when it became dark, tb mafjr 
Piciirina br storm.” 

The ibrt, however, was* stronger than it looked to the eyr^ ttrongeijp than liOrd 
Wellingtai thongUi it, stronger in both its permanent stnictnre and its eanw* 
pormeous deiancrui} and it could not, at fiia» time, be possibly carried e xc ^p l bjf 
the most determined brafcry . I'ho fronts,** sa\ s Napier, were well covCfCd 
by the glads; die (hnks were d<*ep: and the rampart, fourteen feet parpen- 
dicnlar from the bottom of the ditch, was guarded with thick alandng pales 
above; and froni thence to the top then* sverc sixteen feet of an earthen idope^ 
A few palings, indeed, had bet*n knocked off at the covered way, and the patvpet 
was slightly damaged on that side; but this injury was repaired with aattd^ 
bagsi, and the ditch was profound, narpiw at the bottom, and flanked by fintr 
apUnter-proof cascniaU'*s.** The gorge also was closed by not leas thiti dnih 
iws of palisades, defended bv musketrx, and a place of arms for the gatfissA, 
nittaket-|iroof, and loopholed throughout. The enemy likewise had fiinnoil 
galleries of communication witli tlie lunette of San Roque; they had bitMi|^t A 
reverse fire to Hank the ditch; and they formed fougasses under the three ang^nf 


the gtacis, and arranged hiaded shells and barrels of combustibles upon the panif*' 
pet, to he foiled oxw tijion the assailants at the moment of assault. The giUfUi 
eomprised 250 men, with se\en piect*s of artilleiy, under the command of Odloilil 
iiaapertiem; and everv man was provided with two muskets. t ^ 

General Kempt, with 500 men of the tbinl di>isioii, was infamsted Jj|jh Hm 
Qfi0 detachment of 200 men was ordered to move round the tSmJMe 
ef ih# Ihftf and ibree the gorge; another detachment of 200 men waa^AdiMlMl 
cnaiinnni<«tion wi* Sm Boqao, to pM one half 
<hwi i»|i» UaoiaMla apaa tha WHBinmHBatfan, wd to od oiiiBa 
«bllw«Hf|MVt«ftftoa«toi% upon th* goige; and the 

n. *♦ 





a 1 iNui y «yiir i^iMPnMwPi^lkiiMiM^^ 

;» tmt^ |nMJppP||IWI^ WS^Mmfkm^^ Mil MPIf PpPfPMPpPPliMW wMgT 

Pfililil irinliif tinli iiiijtiiiiy nnj tihrimwillili 1(|^ Inliilf liir tlin 

^lttriiM*«4liikll^ masketiy^ ^ UnU^ieeofid I|#ff4i|i^^ ihftachaieiit did 

f hmg push on u tm addittoiidt bfMlth to m but, aeafcUng 

mi tlio side of the fort for o imtMinhle plnidft tiieWllM^ ran bravely 

10 Ibe Ic^ of the parapeti and plunged into a sharp fighl» against heavy odd% 
%Ml veiy donbtfnl prospect. Bui at the crisis of peril, the reserve detadiinent 
area Untied headlong by Kempt against the front of the fort; and, tbougih snfier- 
fii^ Ibarfiil havoc on the ibremost of its men, from the bayonets of the foe, it 
ISNMie good its footing, fought forward to its fellows, aiyd was speedily victoriona. 
Vorjr ftw of the garrison escaped. The colond, Ihree other officers, and 86 men 
owe taken prisoners; and all the rest vrere eithet* killed by the fire of the asiail- 
anUi, or diowned in the inundation of the Sivillas. The loss of the assailatits 
also was great, amounting to 54 killed and 265 wounded. The fight was one 
of the riiarpest ever fought in the course of the war, — ^ rapid in the onset and 
so engrossing throiighout, that the garrison either had not recollection or could 
liol find time to roU over the combustibles which they bad arranged upon the 
ramparts. 

About the time of the capture, the alarm-bell of the town was rmf^ 
many rockets were thrown up, and a random fire of musketiy and cannon was 
opened from every part of the works, evidently under the apprehension of a 
general cou[Mie-main. A battalion soon afrera*ard sallied from San Roque, with 
a riew either to recover Picurina or to protect the retreat of the garriaent; but 
it was instantly dnven babk by the first half of the second deUchmenMi|||^ 
had taken post at the comtniliiication. A heavy fire was now opeUfrilflflM 
Boi|Pft from the trenches; an increase of fire replied from tliiMPIMf the 
tntnpU^ aw^, in mutual defiance, and with tfemendouggfMl^^ pait 
nridnigbt Picurina, in the meanwhile, was secured by y^ was so 

emiilied neat morning by an overwhelming fire from ilm(4|mifllf*lfoat tli6 lodg» 
maul bfcame a min, and every soldier in it withdiMf #.lfolftt4lMng the 
cf tb* 26di) another lodgment was completed bjwlliuii^^ *lke flaiiika 


of the place, the second parallel through Picnrinii||M|^^ waeil p a wid 
in ili||b0l6 extent, and three strong breaching 
to lireiSb die ri|^ fime of the baafson La Tiij|MpiM 
fiank ef the lieslion Santa Maria, defending IImHH 
La iMnkbid, rad tha third to enflMb 

to jrafrattla aramjr faw riMag abitod t<i » ^'pmn ^\ \ g jg |i iilli ] | ( l il| 

* 

fU toraito of iha nm toll ie« ««M iiiilia 4^ 


the facMeii 

«f tlMm iwi»fiih»|ii^^ 

bitiiwa tht ^ «etim d 

iDMimiyybgr the oouilaqe{4^ bertioiiy and 

tottMigthenatt^ l^ by the bedf|^ l«tteri^ the eondncti^ 

of m toiiee of «rdiioiiO.%of&, by the norlihweod from 

itn^ the lunette of San Boque, to blow up the dam of the inundatioa, dtodilpi 

to open a toady approach to the castle; the effecting of contrivanoea by 

neged to defeat these woriu, involving a severe stru^i^e feioij^h 

whidi fructuated slowly and with serious loss toward *h« ^ir> ofti|iy fif thn 

a sortie on the night of the 29th, upon the troops of Omend 

sum, who instantly repelled it without the loss of a man; the openiii^oil^^;^^ 

beei^gers^ fire, in gn|nd style, nn the dlst, from 26 pieces of cannon, 

bastioiia of La Trinidad and Santa Maria; the forming of a retimchitilhtlg^^^ 

garrison to iaidate the while of the battered portion of the walk, together wife' 

the oonirerting of the h<jpses immediately behind it into a tnird line of 

and the oonstructing of works both by fto besieged and the beskgeii^ wilK'lh^ 

ferenoe to the castle, the |bnner to link the fire of that place into connexkm .wife 

the defence of th%; battered bastions, and the latter, not only to prevent any snoh 

connexion, but to obtain command of the approach to the castle as an attsiltaiy 

to the general assault. 

Lord Wellington felt obliged, by news of the movements of Marmoait and 
Soult, to make every possible acceleration of tlie siege. The two Frmicli mim* 
•bale, though both of them surprised to hear of the attack on Badi^oa, aad^i^dso 
ilkprepared to adopt sufficient measures against it, yet vied with one anofeer in 
enmest promptitude to do every thing in their power to defeat it. They fed' 
not well understand each other indeed, and likewise lost mutual oommunMifeieWf 
yet eaoh resolved to employ his whole force in the manner which he 46aiiw4l 
most efficient, and with a zeal as earnest as if he were totally unsuppmfedi^^ : 
fee other. The portion of Soult’s army in Estremadura strove hard to 
festffiHt of La Serena, as a lino of communication with Marmont feioi^ipii^ 
^Uhn and Truzillo; and when driven thence by Graham and 
aoMMig fee dofilea of the Morena, on the toads toward Cordova, ready te feigl 
fee wnguaxd of fee expected advance of Soult. Marmont o imtwetmi ai fe ^ 
esw^el Selemaace, end meiehed thence down the Tormea on 
aeemingly wife fee view attempting to capture Ciudad 
JfeMUfe both e ooup de main, and of penetrating fe^ 
m to meuaoe or petpetmto en apemit of 

alliod enw feim fee riege of Bidi^ ^ 

Lord Wr“ 
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vajrds soe^ had learned om^llp ^inlxmk the aaal of the gpremor mi engiiiem 
of Ciudad Bodrigo; he'iikeiiib^^liul illAgiviagafeipectiiig the atrength of the 
defences of Almeida; so tha&IttUiustflii^ aaw a iieoeaaity for leleasbg himself 
with all possible speed from BedayWy Sh ^ofder tiiat he might march northward 
|n|h^ Marmont away# Sonlt was hindered^ by <qperations of Ballasteros on the 
||^M||||d and by the menaces of Morillo on the other^ from leaving the Isle of 
^Hh^BlH^Sd of March, or Seville till the SOth; but he brought with him 
^^Hhfl^^lkwith the exception of 4,000 men, and was at Llcrena on the 5th 


I prd ^HHIn on receiving news of Soult’s advance, sent the fifth di- 

i acroslH[H||badi^ as a reserve to the covering army, ordered Hill and 
am to fiBujjHHh toward Albuora, and made an-angements, if Soult should 
Ach the before Badajoz fell, to leave only two divisions in the 

buss, and to le4d all the rest of his army into pitched battle. But on the 
the breaches were declared practicable. Lord Wellington then recalled 
the fifth division to take part in the assault, and made a close personal recon* 
noisanoe with the view of minutely framing his plan.^ He doubted, however, 
whether the breaches were really practicable, and therefore postponed the as- 
sault another day, in order to execute tlie ])art of liis original project which re- 
spected tlie opening of a third breach in the curtain between the bastions of La 
Trinidid and Santa Maria. That breach, to a peifectly sufficient extent, as wide 
and deep as either of the other two, was made on the 6th, in the marvellously 
short period of two hours. Lord Wellington then ordered the assault to he 
made tihat night, immediately after dusk; but afterward saw cause to change 
the hour to ten o’clock. 

His plan for the assault was singularly comprehensive, and not a littlagptra- 
ordinary. Ho could not afford to be beaten, could not afford to lose anMMUll day, 
was not willing to want the services of any of his eighteen thousand b^lMi^ering 
soldiers, who vied with one another in eagerness to allMipt prodigies against 
Badajoz; and therefore he determined to finish as he hid ^begun, and as he had 
gone on, by acting above all rule, and relying for success on bursts of bravery. 
He accordingly made broad elaborate arrangements for suddenly overcoming ail 
the known great obstacles to the storming of the breaches, and at tlie same titne 
made arrangements no less ample for simultaneously shaking all other parts of 
the fortress* He converted his whole investing force into a force of assault, dis- 
posing them all round for a chain of stormings, escalades, false attacks, and other 
demonstrations, in the hope, as Napier has expressed it, that the strength of 
the «nemy would shrivel within that fiery girdle.” 

The nui m[iiiii1iiiii containing bia plan is one cf the most remarkable docu- 
ments in all Ourwood’s collection of bis despatches. It looks like the broad fiasli 
of an instantaneous dischai^e of amt massive thought. He bad no time te 
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oogktie it, no poovious store of ideas to tl|»ow into nieims of making it 
other than n moat rapid extonporaneous eftuioo> pomnd out, amidst din and up- 
roar, with a flying pen; and he even made addiltom to it and interspersed 
explanations, suggested by circumstanees which arose after the postponement of 
the attack from dusk till ten o* clock. Yet it is very long, perfectly lucid, instinct 
with energy, and as full of all possible details, respecting at once place, move* 
ment, and contingency, as if it had been the work of a twelvemonth. We regret^ 
however, that we cannot take room to copy it, as we did the corresponding docn* 
ment in the case of Ciudad Rodrigo, not only because it is long, but because 
it was largely fractured by the terrific rudeness of the shock of the assault, and 
was left to rule merely the commencements or main currents of the events. 

Only the outline of the plan needs be stated. The light division and thi 
fourth division were to march against the breac lies, both by nearly the sanul 
route, close to the upper end of the inundation, till they entered the ditch, and 
then to diverge from each other, the light division to assault the bastion of Santa 
Maria, and the fourth division to assault the curtain and the bastion of La 
Trinidad. They were preceded by advanced bodies of five hLi^nred men each, 
with forlorn hope, and. with ladders, axes, and sacks of hay; and were divided 
into storming parties and firinir partus, the foimer to cross the ditch, and the 
latter to keep the crest of the glacis. A fire from howitzers in the first paralle 
was to play upon batteries which the enemy had constructed at the southn 
angle of the castle to enfilade the breach of La Trinidad, A body of four hu 
dred men, in two columns, under the commanding officer in the trenches, 
to storm the lunette of San Roque. The third division, provided -with idl tB 
long ladders in the engineer s park, and attended by carpenters with axes, and 
by miners with crowbars, were to cross the river Rivillas below the broken 
bridge, and to scale the castle walls, in the rear of the newly-erected exterior 
batteries. The Portuguese brigade on the right bank of the Croadiana was to 
make a false attack on the tete-de-pont and on Fort Cliristoval, One bngado 
of the fifth division, provided with suitable appliances, though to a very 


sufficient extent, was to escalade either the bastion of San Vincente, at theuQltliif 
western extremity of the town, adjacent to the Guadiana, or the curtain betMi^ 
that bastion and the bridge. And the other brigade of the fifth diviaion WM In 
make a false attack on the outwork of Pardaleras. 

The grand strength of the plan, it will be seen, was directed agatnsl the 
breaches; and thither also, as matter of course, the grand hope of the besiageri 
looked for aucoese. But the obstructions there were at once more numerous 
more various, and more powerful than Lord Wellington was aware and io 
situaied with reference to one another, or to the line of assault, as to be VkAfM 


destiay all the militaiy formation of the assailants, by throwdng thaiv n^gida^ 
maaiMwktotheoonfu^wnofainob. A cunette, fiUed wifo wMer flva< 
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the Blvilla% extended in fivmt of the greater part of the fareaohed hmljewi^ 
wlBciently near the eounteimsarp to fene e ready mxo for the etoriiiei% miiiere 
K least the foreniiQet were Ufcely to jump in and be drowned. An unfinished 
jiavelin also stood directly in front of the breach in the curtain, and obliquely in 
Nfr'ont of the other two breaches, of such a form on the side toward the counter- 
^asp as to be easily mistakeable in the dark for the actual ascent of the breaches, 
bat terminating on the other side in a deep perpendicular descent, and separated 
there from the foot of the bastions only by a narrow strip of ditch, excavated 
into holes, and filled with water. The extemporaneous defences of the garrison, 
too, at which we formerly glanced, w^ere a terrific product of diligence, power, 
ruthlessness, and ingenuity, and might have been wortliy of a war of fiends. 
^Strong parties had latikured night and day to clear away the rubbish of the 
Ipattered walls, to destroy the ramps of the covered way, to create infernal 
^machines in front of the battered bastions, and to make powerful retrenchments 
behind the breaches. The fallen parapets were replaced with fascines, sand-bags, 
and wool-packs; the space immediately behind them, along the whole front, was 
filled with many thousands of shells, hand-grenades, bags of gunpowder, casks of 
combustibles, and other deadly missiles and explosives; and a large space in front 
of the breaches, at the foot of the counterscarp, was planted with sixty 14-inch 
^ells, in a circular form, about four yards apart from one another, covered with 
Ihrtb to the depth of about four inches, and connected with a train of powder- 
placed between tiles in the mannei;jDf miocutdbi^ All the artillery-stores 
■pre put into requisition; all sorts of availaUiU uMcrilils were employed, in some 
Inanner or other, for purposes of defence; large boat w^as lowered into 

the ditch, and filled with soldiers, to flafik onCiOf ^tlie breaches; and on the very 
evening of the assault, during the brief period of repose which followed the cessa- 
ti<m of the fire of the breach ing-batteries at dusk, a covering of crows’ feet and 
harrows was laid athwart the ascent of the breaches, and a chevaux-de-frise of 
Bword. blades, fixed into logs of wood and made fast with chains of iron, was 

fire-works from the town, a few minutes before the 
suddenly threw a briUiant light upon the phalanxed 
storming-parties, and revealed to them the ready foe, arrayed along 
waiting for the assault. But they immediately received the word 
amid the deep gloom wliich followed, they moved as steadily 
aiWil tUlfcthey had remained totally undiscovered. “ At that moment,” siqra 
the Victories of the British Armies, “ the deep bdl of the cathedral 
struck ten; an unusual silence reigned around; and, except the' 

K tt^ps of the atomiag-puiiea, as they fell upon the turf with niUtaiy 
mt a movement wm m^ible. A terrible snspense, • horriUe atiUftel^ 
a compression of tho Inppailhwgi the dull und ilhdefined ontline «i the 
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iBnowledge that similar and simnltaneous movements ymre making on 
odmr poCflts^ the certainty that two or three minutes would probably involve the 
forlorn hope in ruin or make it a beacon-light to conquest) — all these made the 
heart tljrob quicker, and long for the bursting of the storm, when victory should 
*4Srown daring with success, or hope and life should end together. On went the 
orming parties; and one solitary musket was discharged beside the breach) but 
fie answered it. The fourth division moved forward, closing rapidly Up iU 
ans at quarter distance. The ditch was gained; the ladders were lowered^ 
pshed the forlorn hope, with the storming party close behind them. The 
Rons were now on tlie brink of the sheer descent, when a, gun boomed fropi 
the parapet. The earth trembled; a mine was fired ; an exjilosiov and 
femal hissing from lightifusees succeeded; and, like the^sing of a cur 
the stage, in the hellish ^lare tliat suddenly burst out around the breaj 
French lining the ramparts in crovids, and th(‘ British descending the i 
placed as distinctly visible to each other as if the ho«i were noontid qf 

The forlorn h^ifjc and the foremost men of tlie stoi ining party v^^pBmost eH 
blown to pieces by the explosion. The masses behind them alao ® 

moment, but only for a moment, and then all sprang forward wSn maddened 
impulse, some nisliing headlong dow ii the ladders, and many vaulting into the 
ditch at a leap in reckless disregard of the depth of the descent. ‘‘ There was 
no check,” says an actor in the scene. ‘‘ The soldiers flew down the ladders, 
and the cheering fi'om both sides was loud and full of confidence. Furious 
blows were actually exchanged amongst the troops in their eagerness to get 
ward; while the grape-shot and musketry tore open their ranks.” Th^ fourth 
division pressed furiously up the unfinished ruinous ravelin, mistaking it for the 
breach; and on reaching the summit, they &U>od exposed, without an inch 
cover, to the close deadly aim of the garns»on’s musketry, and to all the other fee 
of their whole front. Tliey hesitated what to do, yet lost not an atom of theif 
bravery, but began, without orders, to return the enemy’s fire. The bead bf 


the light division, at this crisis, having been led a little too far to the right, join^ 
the fourth division, and added prodigiously t<» the confusion. The two divisicmi 
speedily lost all fiirmation, fell thoroughly asunder as a tactical machine and 
rolled into each other, indiscriminatelv onward, in the manner of a mob. Y^t 
they retained one mind, one aim, one zealous impetuosity to strike for Badiyoa 
and vanquish the foe; and in spite of the temfic descent before them, the nat^ 
rowness of the ditch at its foot, and the ruggedness of the decent beyond, to- 
gether with the tempest of missiles which was everywhere roaring around them, 
down they went, across and up, with the hearts of heroes. ^ 

But no mortals, in such oinmmstances, could possibly surmount those 
ful breaches. The cunetle et the foot, the mms* feet and harrbWr#* ^ 
asceinb md the chevm»4sMlKs« at the summit ^*^d have been 
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t^oircamiMiow; aadurlwn uded by the dtaimmef tbe sight, 

of Hie ttnaiUmt^ by the dBiiiQ»>valoar of Hie defenden, end by the ««»• 
jitoous, tremmBiksnpaailded bnnicane of fire, th^ rendered the bne^ei 
i^jpregnable. ^^Mtibly never rinee the discovery of gunpowder,” sayf Jon| 

I men more serionsly exposed to its action* Shells, hand^f^renadesy 1 
Idpoiirdttr, and all kinds of burning composition, under an incessant roll of modke 
were hurl^ into the ditch without intermission, for upwards of two hours, gi]j 
to its whol4Ps\irface an appearance of vomiting fire, and creating occasional : 
of light more vivid than the day, followed by a momentary utter darkness.! 
Hundreds of the assailants of tlie breaches,” says the narrator in 
ac, who though a fictitious character describes only the real events, were 
back; and h^hdreds promptly succeeded Almost unharmed 

jps, the French dealt death around; and while they viewed from the 
^thousand victims i|^ tlie ditch, they called in derision 4:o the hi||ii|^ 
|d invited them to come oi^. I, though unwounded, wite hurled 

|fell into the cunette, where, for a few minutes, I had some diffi- 
^flPocation. The guns of the bastions swept the^^jlaee where I 
and the constant plasli of grape upon the surface of the water was a 
sound aAytbing hut agreeable. The cheers had ceased; the huzzas of the enemy 
at our repulse had died away ; and from the ramparts they amused tiiemselves 
with picking oft* any one they pleased. Firc-l)alls occasionally lighted up the 
ditch, and showed a mass of wretched men King in the mud and water, mobbed 
together, unable to offend, and at the mercy of the enemy, for retreat was im- 
practicable. As the French continued hurling cart-wheels, planks, and portions 
of the masonry of the parapet, which our own battering guns had destroyed, it 
was pitiable to see the feeble efforts of the wounded, as they vainly strove to 
erftwl from beneath the rampart, and avoid the murderous missiles that were 
momentarily showered down. Now and again the gurgling noise of some one 
drowning close beside, was heard in the interval of the firing; while the groaning 
of those from wdiom life was ebbing, the cursing of others in their agonies, joined 
to the demon laugh w^hich was frequent from the breach abovej||pve the passing 
scene an infernal colouring that no time shall ever oblit 
of him who witnessed it. Yet never was the indon 
more signally displayed than during the continuaiioe of (UIVTideissu allied 
With insurmountable obstacles before them, an A upoAMlh^ 

every side, even in handfuls the light and 'feoifdl ^dMfions cdlMsiied dteir 
desperate attempts; and many of the tcMho summit of 

the bastion, were shot dowrn in their vain defences away which 

no Iiving||pan could clamber over.” 

Lord Wollifigton, with his staff, afl 
general assault, had taken post oil the 
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he ootiM observe the indicetiona of the onset of his troops, in the Hashes of Sre, 
roond the whole circle of the city. He was, therefore; at much distance from the 
breaches while the appalling struggle there was going on, and could not very 
4 |>eedil 7 obtain intelligence of its nature. His anxiety, on observing the explo- 
Iplons of the mines, the vomitings of fire, the stationariness of the conflict, the sure 
tfmptoms of dire disaster and of doubtful success, must have been immense. 
Illj^t till about half-past eleven o’clock did any decisive intelligence reach him; 

then it told him that the attack on the breaches had failed, that the majority 
dC^he officers had fallen, that nearly all the men were eithe/ down or straggling, 
Slid that nothing short of strong speedy succour could revive any hope of success. 
Never at any previous moment of his life was his stupendous manhood put so 
severely to the test. He felt touched, touched to the qiltck, on his roost tender 
of all points, his concern for tlie life of his soldiers, — rousing him to think of 
many hundreds of them, ])erhaps two thousand ot^them or more, struck suddenly 
down in gore or death, — under defeat too, and at a crisis when the moral in- 
fluence of defeat would be terrible. Nor could hv: then, as in a battle-field, 
hurl forth onb of his thunderbolts of strategy to confound tl.o foe, ''or strike up 
some novel, general, subtle manoeuvre, like the v he(‘l trick at Fuentes d’Onoro, 
to convert defeat into victory. He could not see the scene of conflict, could not 
change it, could not control it, further than by pouring more men into it, while 
he had few to pour. Yet he retained all his calmness and collected ness, became 
pale indeed, but without a fiiuTv, and curtly issued an order for a brigade 
whom he had held in reserve to proceed forthwith to reinforce the assailants at 
the breaches. 

But, in the meanwhile, success had elsewhere been achieved. The third 
division were in motion against the castle a few minutes before the light division 
and the fourth division moved against the breaches. The castle was in strong 
condition to receive them. The mere walls of it w'ere so very high and so well 
flanked that no ordinaiy military calculation would have supposed them practi- 
cable by escalade. Only an extent of about 120 feet, too, could admit the 
application of even the longest ladder; and the parapets there w^ere so thin that 
the garrison could with the utmost ease knock away any ladder which might be 
raised. Destructive missiles, also, in great number and variety, large stones, 
blocks of wood, and loaded shells, lay arranged along the crest, in readiness to 
be hurled down upon any persons who might attempt to raise ladders. The 
regular defences of the castle, likewise, had been increased to the utteiinost. 
Philippon had even formed a plan to hold it out against the besiegers, together 
with Fort Christoval and the tete-de-pont, during several days after the breaches 
should be foreed; aud with that view, he had separately provisioned it, built up 
Its gates, cleared away iJie houses from its vicinity, and erected batteries to de- 
fend it on the side neicl |lie town* 
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Yet in spite of all this strength^ all this isolatiooi all tliis presumed superiori^ 
to the general fortress of Badajoz, the castle was as boldly assailed by Picton's 
brave hrigade% simply by means of their ladders upon its lofty walls, as if it had 
previously been dissevered by a wide deop breacL The resistance given th A 
was most fierce and stubborn. A fire firom the whole firont raked them over evqlf 
inch of the ground from the lii villas up the heights to the castle*foot; the misu|p4 
fimi the parapets crushed them by tlie dozen when they approached the 
and the rausketeei's on the summit, fur a long time, either threw back the 
as fast as they were set, or shot or bayoiictted every man who managed to climb 
up. But at lengtli one ladder was kept fast, a lew men gained footing upon Us 
summit, other ladders were quickly placed beside it, other men swarmed up, 
held tlieir ground, formed, and pushed on; and tlic garrison wavered, fell back, 
and fled. For there was tliis advantage in favour of the assault, an advantage 
without which success could not have been attained, that the garrison igis 
small, Pkilippon having trusted too much to the intrinsic stnmgth ot' tlte place^ 
and being noi|L too intently (x*cupied with the conflict at the bnwches to get 
timely notice of its danger, or to send a reinfi>rcemen^ The victors, however, 
had no orders to attempt to push their conquest farther than the mere capture 
the castle; so that they simply Mmt ofi' an officer to suinounce tlu»ir suaHaw to 
Tford Ijl^ingtoii. and then sat (|uietly dovii to await fresh orders. The {tarty, 




mured against die lunette <tf San Hoque, wea> in the same pro* 
dicament, having achieved success very similarly to the assailants of the rastks, 
and nearlv at the same moment. 


Lord Wellington, on learning the.'w smx’esws, si*nt onlers to the third division 
to lie quietly in the castle till day-break, — to die party in San Uocjue to make 
cei;^in preparations for suddenly drawing off all tlie vraivr of die inundation,—^ 
and to the light and fourth di\ isions, or rather to the relics of these divisions, to 
retire fiwm the breaches, take some hours of re{Misr, and Tv^fann their various 
battalions. His idea now* was that the enemy, aiiiinaUHl by victory, extraonli** 
narily strong in defences, and but slighdy diminishcHl in numbersi would still 
make a very vigorous resistance; and he puiqioMHl to order a new essonli on the 
breaches at sunrise, aided by a sally of two thousand men fxum tlw nestle a|pua^ 
the rear of the defenden. But, in the meantime, the light and §M0lih diviijoii% 
on the arrival of his order, that tiiey should retire from the dildy snflered ftwdi 
disaster. For some of the officers did not hear the order; noneoff the battiliows 
were in a formed state to obey it regularly; many of the mm who hmoA h 
rushed mobwise toward the ladders; others of them who heard tt mtl^m olMnfv 
ing the rusk toward the ladders, were stnidc with panic; tlm eAlMMti wlio^hod 
not heardlill^ve to sUq) tho rush, to turn the mm Uck» anl foil In aemo 
instances to remove the ladden; and, omidst all thia teqEifie btiMntiv this iwa||l» 
ing hither and thither of the maddened crowds the fire ftmn the ffamflMni iai 
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inceisaiit, a cry arose that the garrison were making a sally on the flanks, and 
the wails of the wounded, the shrieks of the horror-struck, the groans of the dying, 
Ae commingled utterance of thousands of agonies, went aloft in the air with a 
Ijower of awfulness which made all hearts shudder. 

But at that moment an enterprise was going forward on the opposite side of 
Ibe town which speedily altered the whole aspect of the scene. The false as- 
saults on hurt Christoval, on the tete-de-pont, and on Pardaleras had com- 
menced simultaneously with the assault on the breaches, and had so far distracted 
the attention of the enemy as to occasion the withdrawal of some of his force 
from the breached bastions. The main part of the fifth dnision, however, who 
had lx*on a])|>ointed to assail tlie bastion of San Vincente, were hindered from 
commencing their u|KTntions till eleven o’clock, in consequence of the men 'who 
hod been intrusted with tlieir ladders havini^ lost tlieir way. The ladders, too, 
were not long enough, and only twelve in number; and even at eleven o’clock, 
they were not all brought forward. The acliie\i merit to be done, Also, was 
perfectly sIujmuwIoih. The garrison at that point was as w^V^fully alert as at 
any other, and were as i^ell provided with all sorts of missiles as the defender^ 
of the castle; while the palisades of the covered-way were entire, the counter- 
scarp wall was nearly 12 deep, a ciinette was in the ditch 6i feet broad, 
and llie escar[» of tho bastion, at the only jdace where it eould be ’escaladed, 
was 311 fi*i*t high, defendi^l h\ a Hank with four guns in it at the ordinary dis- 
tance. The u5</iiling tnK>|>s t(K>, wen* disco\ered by tlie garrison while yet on 
the glacis, and wen* then* and thoncetorth shattered by an incessant fire. Yet, 
in spite of all obstructions and all resistance, with scarcely any encouragement 
except their own bnnerv, and with cvrtain death to very many of their number, 
they jHtshed steadilx on to the escalade, and would take no denial. 

They made gtxxl a footing on the bastions of San Vincente very much in the 
aame way in which the third division struggled into possession of the walls of the 
castle. Their escalaile cost them many a life, and was for a long time doubtful. 
But when only a handful at length stood firm on the summit, they conquered 
as if by magic, Ute enemy melting away like smoke, and their own comrades * 
swarming up like l»ees. Very soon a reserve was formed at the bastion; and 
away went the main Iwly to sweep along the ramparts, round the south side of 
the oify, with the view of striking the rear of the defenders of the breaches. 
But in the veiy fnU career of triumph, after they had sw ept two other bastions, 
and whQe nol a man attempted to make a stand against them, they were and** 
deaiy aimicd hf a phantasy* "It is astonishing, even in the spring^iide of 
saooeaSjT*' swmhiIqi libe author of the Bivouac, " how the most trivial circum* 
stanoe# wffl the oomage of the bravest, and check the most desperate hi 
their careaTi They ifW* wreeping forward with the bayonet, the Frtoich were 
brohea di* p * w idy whoa, at Ais moment of brilliant sneoess^ a port*4i% 
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which a retreating gunner had flung upon the vampart, was cUacovered. A 
vague alarm seized the leading files; they fancied some mischief was intended| 
iud imagined the success, which their own desperate gallantly had achieved| 
was hut a ruse of the enemy to lure them to destruction. ^ It is a mine, aniH 
they are springing it!* shouted a soldier. Instantly the leaders of the storming}^ 
party turned. It was impossible for their officers to undeceive them. Tijf 
French perceived the panic, ndlied, and pursued; and friends and foes came 
rushing back upon a supporting regiment that was fortunately formed in reserve 
upon the ramparts. This momentary success of the besieged was dearly pur- 
chased; a volley >vas thrown closely in; a bayonet rush succeeded; and the 
French were scattered before the fresh assailants, never to form again.** 

When the news of the escalade of San V^incente reached Lord Wellington, 
he suddenly rolled back upi>n the city all its fonner assailants; so that, at the 
instant when the fiftli division were coini^elling the gn^at hotly of the garrison 
the bastions of La 'riinidud and Santa Maria to wheel round for the defence of 
their rear, tlie^tljird dirision blew open ttie castle gates jind marched upon their 
flank, and the^ light an<l fourth di\lsions rehinuKl to the breaches, tore away 
thence the terrible obstructions wiiicli had cost them such loss of strength, and 
moved down, all formcil and finn, like an avalanche, u{Hm their front. The 
whole garrison were iuHtunlaneoush tuciwhelincd and scattered. Only a few 
hundreds of them remained utxler the orders of Phili|)|>on, following him in a 
swift race, along the bridge inlt» Fort C’hristoxal; and even these ^ ere so rapidly 
chased by Lonl Fitznn Somer'K^t that they had barel\ lime to get within the 
outwork, and were obliged lo hurrtMider after ila> -break. All the n^st were dis- 
peraed through the nmn, and promptly made pnMiners. 

And now commenced a M*cne Hirnilar to that ^hich fidloHiHi the capture of 
Ciudad Kodrigo, but \\orsc,~>a sccn<^ uiiutt4Tably more infamous to thtwIetorioQS 
legions than their highe^^t acts of heroism could W famous, — a ilHAPlo otenchy 
with crime, so putrid uitli Ailene<(s, that no man f>f monil fteUlig cin think of 
it for a moment without sickening disgust. Few fdttllksi hi Ibis beautiful 
town,** says Maxwell, wen* saved that night from insult Vlli noblest and the 
beggar, the non and the wife ami daughter of the arfisuni youth and age, all 
were involved in general ruin. None were respeCMl^ und few consequently 
escaped. The madness of those des}>enite brigandl,^«f|li,udkUers, ** was variously 
exhibited: some fired though doors and windiiriii^ at the chttfdi4ieUi, 

many at the wretched inliabiUuits, as they fle4^ htllU the streets to eioap# the 
bayonets of the savages who were demolisfaiilf Aih propenrty witUu tlleiei 
while soim|||rrfstchcs, as if blood had not flowldhlll vuffident tomiiti afaoidyi 
shot from lie windows their own companions sitittNQr llaggered (MB bliov. WtM 
ehancM bad the oiiianbfo inhdbHanto of oacajjibl^Jll 

officer periahod b, the bstlela and b i yo t i e ta ct fftfu mhm » « SwI ndl W 
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liefon^ ha had led to tlie aaaauUT'’ All indeed were not alikei” says Napier, 

^ for hundreds risked and many lost their lives in striving to stop the violence; 
l^ut the madness generally prevailed, and as the worst men were leaders here^ 
idl the dreadful passions of human nature were displayed. Shameless rapacity, 
brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty and murder, shrieks and piteous 
lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the hissing of fires bursting from the 
houses, the crashing of doors and windows, and the reports of muskets used in 
riolonce, resounded for two days and nights in the streets of Badajoz.” Even on^ 
the tliird day, the dreadful tumult, in defiance of incessant efforts to arrest it| 
and notwithstanding the brutal drunken exhaustion of many of its most actyp 
promoters, continued to go wildly on; and then it was suddenly quelled yi |i 
very simple measure of Lord Wellington, the same wliich he had succesajfly 
tried amid similar circumstances at Seringa) >atam, tlie threatening of an 
minious death to the brave ruffians, who, though they cared nothing fdMbe 
death, cared everything for the ignominy, — ^\ho, vliile ever ready, and then 
Ktdier tliau ever, to smile at the sternest di<)plays of all soi-lS f/ weapons of war, 
were apt to quail like cravens at tlie solemn dangling of a rope from a gallows. 
The provost-mar; hal, with his hideous ifn})leineiit and his posse of hangmen, 
supported by a fr<*«h Portuguese brigade, simply made a tour through the 
streets; and iinmedintely all the rioters slunk a\\ay to their duty. 

The loss of the Fronch in killed and wounded during the siege amounted to 
about 1,200. But the loss of the allies in killed alone >\a5 1,035, in wounded 
3,787, sold in uiUsing 03. Tlie )iru|>oriioii of this loss in killed and wounded, on 
the night of the capture, i\a.s about (i(K) at the castle, about the same number at 
the bastion of San Vincente, and upwards of 2,0(K) at the bi-eaches,— in all about 
3,500; and the nuinl»ers \%ho <lied that night on the spot where they fell com- 
prised 60 officers and upwanU of 700 men. Five of the British generals, Picton, 
Colville, Kempt, Haney, and Bowes, were wounded,— the three last severely* 
« When the extent of the night’s havoi- was made known to Lord Wellington, 
the firmness of his nature gave way for a moment, and the pride of conquest 


yielded to a passionate hurst of grief for the loss of his gallant soldiers. 

EveiythinR about this most remarkable siege arrests tlie attention of both the 
geuermi reader and the military critic; and nothing more so than the manner of 
the capture. « It is a singular circumstance, perhaps without its parallel in the 
events of sieges,^ roinarb Jones, ‘*that an army with a powerful artillery, after 
twen^ days open tronclies, and having made three good practicable breaches m 
the body of the place, should &U m the assault of them, at 
that two divittoni of it wero employed in different parts, and each succeeded m 

pZL . n-i l»*^J " 
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Philippon aiid of WdlingCoii, ^ ftmer thoa^ lihat it might be attempted, and 
made as mikeb provision aganwt it as he eotild, arUle the latter believed that it 
was perfeedj practicable, and therefore relied lirgely on it for socoess» Iihi 
deed, our heroes judgment as to the proper mode of the assault, — ^bis doubtful 
dependence on the forcing of the breaches, even though ho had seen no reason 
to suspect them to be impregnable, — and his drawing a cordon of fire round the 
whole town, and sending two entire divisions to scale its walls hy ladder at 
opposite points, were all as remarkable as the escalade itself. 8o elaborate an 
■rangement, involving such a series of Herculean exploits, when no fewer than 
Ibe breaches, all supposed to be ordinarily surmountable, were in front, would 
^Kbave either risen in the imagination or pleased the pride of almost any 
general; yet no arrangement but such an one could have succeeded; — for 
w^H|he assault at the breaches could not have been made successful by any 
anHit of reiiifercement, ncitlier would the eoealade have succeeded unless that 
assault had engaged the attention of the great body of the garrison. 

The escalade, too, was doubly 8ucce88fiil,<-4he city, in effect, was twice won; 
and herein was a most striking ]K)tnt of both the performance and the pliu. 
^The city was carried first by the third division in gaining p oss es sion of the 
castle, from which moment farther resistance was useless, as from the castle any 
{lumber of men might be intrvKiuccd into the town ; and next by the fifth dtvi» 
4691^ #hieh was the immediaU' cause of cair^'ing the place, — for although the 
tUrd division's successful escalade of the castle placed the ganrtsoit at tbelf 
mercy, yet as they nunaineni there, without producing any imnwidiale effect, the 
fifth division met tlie same opposition as if the castle hod not been esealaded^’* 
Thus, though the third division had faih^i, the fifth division's success, akted by 
the return of the light uikI the fourth divisions to the breac}u*s, would have proh 
cured the immediate fall of tliedbrtn^ss; and though the fifth division had fiuled, 
the t^ird division's succes*^, followe<l out in the way which liord Wellington 
ordered, would have procured its fall at daybn.>ak. An arrangement which 
could elicit such twofold winning by mere siiU^plav, even while the main game 
proved a total failure, was a singular fruit of fertile contrivance at a profotmd 
crisis, when not only success was urgently needed for the sake of the whole 
moral influence of the war, but when it required to be instant, {lerfeet, and 
conclusive. 

But did not the arrangement occasion a very needless flow of' Uoodt Waa 
it not a wasteful, wanton, inevitable exposure of the troop to death T No doubt 
Lord Wellington resolved here, as he had done at Ciudad Kodrigo, and on a 
larger sc^* tllin there, to substitute braver}' for art, —to substitute tba spoctal 
efforts of ms soldiers, involving the special exposure of their persons, for those 
requisite appliances of a siege which he did not ikuscss. But this waa not a 
wanton arrangement, nor waa it even an optional one; for he had no allonialivo 
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bat eitbar to do tfau^ or to lot Bodajoz aloDOr^ other worda^ either to do 
or to be beaten in the war. Beaidea^ if hla planof aaaanli had been carried oat as 
he expected it to be, it woold have proved in no small degree as truly adapted 
to cut short the effusion of blood as to secure the capture of the fortress; for if 
the breaches had been ordinarily practicable, and if the ladder-caniers of the 
fifth division had not lost their way, all the three assaulting forces would have 
got witliin the walls at least as early as the third division did, and would have 
put an end at once to the work of slaughter; or even if only the trivial accident 
of tlie ladder-bearers had not happened, the fifth division would have achieved 
their escalade about an iiour earlier than they did, with the efiect of preventing 
one half or so of all the butchery at the breaches. 

Critics, however, who look only at the outside of such intricate events as the 
siege of Badajoa^ w^itliout thinking duly or at all of the thousand precurrent and 
interior caiitingencies, an* marvellous^ sapient. They escape all errors, avoid 
all aocidenta, and lea]) at one^ bound to any desired conclusion. Hence have 
aome writers alleged that, as the city was taken by escalalQ on the twentieth 
day of the riege, it might as wyll have been taken in the same way on the first, 
-i-eiay tbil» at the process of battering mh provoked the garrison to extend 
and multiply thde defences, it could have been taken by escalade more easily on 
the first day than oQ the twentieth. Need we refute this folly I Who but 
inadmani mlly reckless of the lives of his soldiers, would have attempted a csoup 
de main on aoeh a place a.s BaJajoz, bristling with guns, and vigilantly hold by 
five thousand veterans! The iK'sieging process of the twenty days was just 
as fSfl iTn t* fi ^ to the capture, and just as really produced it, as if the result had 
been evolved in the normal way by the storming of the breaches; for it reduced 
die numerical force of the garrison by die amount of twelve hundred meiv— it 
reduced the moral coumgi' of the rest by the amount probably of one half, --and 
finally, at the juncture of tlie assault, it occasioned the great bulk to be in- 
tensely occupied on the breached bastions, leaving only an handful to oppose 


die escalailc. , , , 

Lord Wellington’s own opinion of die siege is interesting. Writing on dm 

28th of May to General Murray, who was then in England, he wys, “Yoo 
will have appi* M 7 i.fa«» the difficulty and importance of our late operations. The 
siege of Badajc was a most serious undertaking, and the weather did not faTour 
ua. The troope were up to their middles in mud in the trenches; and in the 
midrt of our difficulties, the (iuadian. swelled and carried away our bndg^ «id 
rende«d ««le« for a tune our Hying-bridge. However, we never “J 

a feir day or two all to right*. The a«mult was a ^ble 
1 foiusaw the lo« when 1 was ordering it. But we had brought inatto» to Uut 
sute that we could do no mo«, and it wm, necessiuy to storm or 
1 trus^ however, that future armies wUl be equipped for sieges, with the people 
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i|[f;,diMD on as th«y ooght to be; and that our ettpaani will 
|St thw ^^(^des on the crest of the glacis, and to blow in Uw 
instei^^LiSp|||ing them wherever the wall can be seen, leaving the 




I get into and cross the ditch as th^ can.^ Thus did 


onr hero see far more clearly tlian his acutest critics conld do all the (eatnres of 
thl^ege; and he lost no time in making what he believed to be the best possible 
use of the awful carnage which accompanied it, by importuning the British 
government to provide their armies with suitable besieging appliances. The 
capture of the fortress, however, was appreciated by botli the French and the 
British all the more for its veiy^ difficulties, — perhaps also all the more for its 
vast cost in blood. Buonaparte and his marshals were thunderstruck when 
they heard of it; and the British parliament voted fonnal thanks for in the 


same manner as for a great field victor} . 
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MORS rOlLlKt or THIC SfAHISII *I THORITIM KKTHSAT OK SOULT ARDALII8IA — RBTUMV O* 

U»BI> WBLUKOTOR TO BltlkA— RKTUK aT <»K MaKM^IKT IKTO CAHTILC — EHTBBKBIZB OF 81B BOW* 
LAHI» IlltL AflAlMAT ALMARA/ - ( IIAXIE <»»' MIS18TRY III BRITAIN— -Alt VABCB OP LOBO WBLUBO- 
rt»« IBTO CA8TILB— lllft UK( P.PTIOB AT H^LAMANCA 


Ok Umj fourth day of the wepe of Badajoz, only fifteen days after Lord Wel- 
left tlie Agueda, he receivcnl letters from Don Carlos d’Espana, stating 
that tlie works f<»r completing the fortifications of Ciudad Rodrigo were not go- 
ing feirwartl,— tlmt the supply of provisions uithin i/ie place uas not sufficient to 
sustain the garriHim long»*r than twenty-three days,— and tnai, by so simple an 
operation as ilic establishing of one Famch division between the Agueda and the 
Coa, that great tortress, whi<*li swaMnl so mighty an influence over the fortunes 
of the iviir, ami whiih havl already cost the allies so much solicitude, treasure, 
and blood, would pyw again into the jHissession of the enemy. Lord Wellington 
could not sharo fully the fears thus expressed; yet he felt equal astonishment 


and indignatitli at tlie facts. , « i. 

**Tlw re|>ort which vou make of ('indad Rodrigo, wrote he in reply> dis- 
tre«K» me mucli. I hmi IioikhI tliat wlien, by the labour of the British and Portu- 
ffuwe Uuops aiul at the expense of the British goveniment, 1 had, m omoert 
with General thistanos, improved and re|>mred tlie works of Ciudad ^ngoj so 
that at aU events the pla«' was secure from a coup de main, and bad left money 
in imler to complete the exe. utkm of what our tr.«p had not time to complete, 
1 should not have U-eu U.ld hy Your Excellency, Uiat for want of the 
of 15 or 20 British mhUers, who were artificers, and wW senices ate req^ 

o ox *. o»«. »a 

this important post? How have all the great works been perf^ed we 

,mii«lheco».t,yt 

flecliont that oveiything, as well of a roihtaiy as a this fcet die* 

peribJed British mhlier.; and it becomes my dmy m 

^ - *rw— yo;* CB a» 
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*lll|0IINNr the cause; and to enable nie to keep my army collected^ I require only 
the works planned and figreed upon should be ootiltnuedy for which 1 have 
lift the money, and that the provisions tor whidi I have given the order npon 
St* Joao da Pesqueira on the I6th of February, should be thrown into the 
His Lordship then showed, by a chain of calcnlation, that even the provisions 
Irhkh he himself had made over to the garrison, if fully appropriated J^dfi^Iy 
used, would serve for a much longer jieriod than twenty4lirea mfKU 
he concluded , — ^ In writing this letter to Your Excelleiic}’, I do not bim to 
make any reproach. 1 wish only to place upon record the fiiets as they have 
occurred, and to show to \our country' and to my countiy and the world that, if 
this important place should full, or if I should l»e obliged to abandon plans im- 
portant to Spain in onicr to go t<» its ndicf, the fault is not mine.*’ 

lL)n the 30tfa of Mandi, also. His I^rtldiip received most annoying com- 

^imications respecting the Spanish niitiionties at C’adtr. These worthies, ever 
bent enhitwir Siwn aggrandizement, and e\er blind as to the proper means of 
effecting il^llid contrived the notable cx|iedicnt of a alunta of generals to con- 
trol the opCffitioiis of the war, and that .lunta, after a preliminar)^ flourish of 
eriticHm iifain the canifiaign of Ihdiasteros in Andalusia, had pniceeded first to 
^ manceuvn* the army <if (jallicia w ichout the slightest knowledge of local circum- 
stamvs, or of the strength of the eneint , or of their own meq|is and rcaouroei,** 
and next to !H*nd out feiders towanl an ovorliauitiig of the conjoint cimncils of 
Castanos and Wellington. 1 do not know of what uw the •liinta is,** rejoined 
our hero to the amliasssidor at radix, excepting to eiidea%'oiir, by a side wind, 
to obtain the diri’ciion of the ofM.*nttiotts of this anny, in which emUw^our they 
may depend u|K>n it thc> w ill not stH’innl. No |>ower on earth shall induce me 
to take a step that 1 do not nppro\c of; aiitl the deli Ijerat ions of the Junta 
must only aflbrd fn^sh ground for (linpuU*, and involve me in freiili discussicHis.** 
These follien of the Spanianls. and others which wc cannot take time to 
enumerate, had tlic eftWl, ns usual, of cmlmirassing IjonI WelliiigUMi's fqieralions. 
Had the Spaniards actefi wisely and vigorously, he wtuiM have been perfedly 
able, in spite of eveirthing which Mannont might attemfit in the norili, to pn»* 
ceed fmm Badajoz with ail his main fon*e to the liljeratioii of Aitdiliiiia* He 
originally intended to do this; and even after he liegan to Uial lie would Mad 
to return nortiiwanl U) <lrive Marmont away, he purposed first to seba the 
opportunity d* SonIt*s advance inti» Estremailura to iiifltci MUImI maflhal Ml 
severe a castigation as would send him back to Andalwsia ^dh|drilad| enftabladi 
and if possible disgraced. Soult himself, on finding tdM MMlAOitl mm OPMH 
Mig into juncticA with him, Imt especially on baaiiaig thit fiadqjoa had Mtmih 
expected^ less Uian a sharp pursuit, probaUy all ilia wmgr la tlm gpbaaf ftavUia* 
He did not hear of the fail of Badajoa dH tefiM ai^Mftar^ oflha 9* 
at Villa Franca; and so afraid was ba of ilMl dhlilbiMily 
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iumi^ that he eemmenoed his retreat before daylight on the 9th toward the 
froaHef of Andalusia. He was both astonished and enraged to find his eat- 
pedition into Estremadura bootless; he had good reason also to expect 
Ballasteros and Morillo would make earnest use of his absence to effect some 
smart reprisals upon him in Andalusia; and he practised the usual short-sighted 
vengeance of- a h ranch retraat, bv strewing his track with desolation. Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, who was in command of the cavalry of Graham’s covering 
army, came up with his raarguard near Usagre, and chasod them hard for about 
fi>nr miles, with the effect of killing many men. and of ca*^)turing about IfM) men 
and about 130 horses. But, in consequence of the urgent deoiand w'hich the 
state of things in the north was making on Lord Wellington’s attention, no fur- 
ther pursuit could he given. 

Marmont had blockaded (’itidad Rinlrigo, uith one division of his arniy,->i^ 
had made i strong demonstration, with the rest ui‘ it, against Almeida,---i|||^ 
proceeded thence across the Coa at Sahngal, onward to Castel]o-Biunco,-^|||j^ 
was becoming Injld tlmt nothing but sudden news of the unexpected of 
Badajos pn^vaiited him from pushing on to Villa Velha. The cavalry Mgsde 
left by Lord Wellingttm on the Agueda, to check any advance which the French 
miglit make, had hDhai'ed ill, — ivtiring before Marmont's advanced-guard with 
small manamvsring and in ni^lless haste. The Portuguese militia corps also 
had done little si*rvice. The garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo, too, aras not only 
under short supply of provisions, Imt in a disc^ontented, beggared, insubordinate 
Stalls Imrdering ii]>on mutiny. Mannont likewi^t^ had a double chance of being 
supplied before long with the only thing he needed in order to his becoming 
truly formidable, — a battering tniin; for if he could cany Almeida by a conp 
dc main, he would find one there, — or if he could maintain himself in any man- 
ner, for only a few wwks west of the Agueda, he would receive one which was on 
the way to him from France. 

When these facts iKH-ame fully known to Lord Wellington— which th^ 
did not till several da\s after the capture of Badajoz — tliey gave strong oon*^ 
firmalioii to his previous Indief, that the greater part of his force would be needed 
to set niattem right on the Agueda, and also suggested that the aid of'aotti^ 
Spanish troops might Iw desirable or e%*en necessar> for securing things en dm 
Ouadiana. Hts ai\*oniiiigIy, wrote^ on the lltli of April, to the Bririah am* 
bassador at ('adi*,— You have been infonned of the causes whkli land^ 
ntaWMarv mv totum to the frontiers of Castile. The enemy have not only bloclK- 
aded Cindad Rodrigo, but they have moved some troops into Lower Beira. A 
small force could get the better of the latter; but I shall not be able to relieve 
Oiadid Rodrigo without taking with me such a proportion of the army as wodM 
leave loo small a fbroe for the cxiiedition into Andalusia; to which 1 have 10 aM 
that 1 wuH collect a body of troops near this place to protect it till the breadiei 
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.in its workfr shall be jtttpairedi and to aid in the repair of tlie braadiea* If Oimdad 
lUdrigo bad bean provisioned as I had a right to expect, there was nothing to 
Jievent me from marching to Seville at the head of forty thousand meiii the 
moment the riege of Badajoz was concluded. If I were to march there nndeV 
existing circumstances^ the formidable position adiich I have acqylft||kwith so 
many sacridces would undoubtedly be lost, and, wMi that position, olgects 
of the expedition into Andalusia. It remains then to be seen wliat iSW be done 
under existing circumstances.*' His Lordship then shows tliat five thousand 
Spanish soldiers must immediateh* come as a garrison to Badajos, else he would 
need to give orders to destroy the place; that tlie corps of Morillo also must re- 
turn, in order to hold the other towns and the open country of Estremadura; 
that the corps of Ballasteros must stand ready to make a rush upon Seville, in 
the event of Soult attempting any bac^kstroke against Kstremadnra; and 
that, both for direct purposes, and for tlie sake of effecting a diversion in fiivour 
of the operations on the w'est side of S]»aiii, as strong a S|mniK}i force as possible 
shdifid be sent to co-ofierate u ith a contemplated Hritish ex{M*<lition to the coast 

LoM put into IWInjor. aa a trniporar)' puriaon, antne Portu- 

guese regiments which liad been in Kb'os and Abrantea, — instructed his chief 
officer of enginceni to ntidlii ainph* use of the s(>ndres of tliese regiments for 
harrying forward the iv{NiirS%l‘the fortress, — and apitointed Sir Rowland lltirs 
corps, consisting of the second British di%i4on of iiifantiy, Hamilton's Portu- 
guese division of infantiy*, and Sir W. Kp*kiiie'*< division of cavalry, to serve as a 
covering army till the n»|)airs should lie completed. His instnictioni to Sir 
Rowland were to send all the artiHcf^rn among his infantry to assist in working 
at the repairs, — to put the rest of his infantry into caiitimriients around Almen- 
drilefo, — to push forward his cnvaiiy' to Villa Franca and Zafra, with posts of 
observation at Llera, Usagns and Uten%'ene<la, — to assail the enemy ^if he 
should attempt to play tricks is ith smalt coqifs^'^anfl to fall beck to a veiy 
strong position, s|iK?cially indirau*<l, in the iniiiKHliate vicintty ul’ Badajiix, if the 
enemy should advance in strength. Ami, ad^hnl he, as it appeaswilHit it would 
be imposrihle for the enemy to asM*mble so large a (Htrps in tilie Onuntry as to 
distress you in that position, without my having pn*viofii ka merle dge of their in* 
tentfon, and considering that you would be surrounded by itoeiig placeSi and 
would have the choict^ cirf the use of either side of the river for flHir comninilicnr 
thms, I should wish that that fsisition slnnild lie cotusdend as an# to be Mun* 
tained, unlew Uie enemy should be in such strength is In tender l|N» luninini^^ 
it very ^cerain.^ ) i 

Lord Weliingion put the first of bis troofis in mudim from tlli .flmitdiilli ^ 
the ncartb on the 1 1 th of April. His advanmd^imifd 
on the 16 th, and lie himself on the ITili. liamiml bad iMNMm d^yn km 
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ofMAting briaklj against the Portuguese militia, in the vicinitj of Gwda, with 
the aiflhot of ipining acmie advantages over them, and of occa^oning one of their 
genetak to destroy part of the British magazines at Celorico. But on the 
approach of Lord \^|hington, he commenced a precipitate retreat; nor did he 
once pause to contest the possession of any spot, or to make any display of moral 
courage, but rushed at all passable points across the Agueda, picked up the 
division he had left before Ciudad Rodrigo, and hurried away toward Sala- 
manca. The only fruits of iiis expedition, additional to the damage d|pio to thi^ r' 
militia and the magazines, were the murdering of some of the native Portuguese 
in the tracts which he traversed, and the plundering of a tew villages which 
already been well impoverished by the in%*asioii of Massena. 

Lord Wellington again established his liead-quarters at Fuente Goinaldo, 
and cantoned his army between the C<mi and the Agueda, He instantly recon* 
ocived hopes of being able to inarch into Andalusia The obstacles to this grand 
mterpnse, indeed, were still great anrl many; the arrangements needful for it 
were vast; the co-oji^’i'iitioiia esstmtial to it, in precautions, <2 versions, aiyjort, 
t*ommissariat| and finances, from Gallida to ('adiz and Castile to,4ljbe At- 
lantic, were stu{>rndous. Hut he addressed his mighty energies to all^^dpese, with 
a bivadth and an 4]icrity which promised complete success. of com- 

munications, on all sorts of subjects, to all sorts of quarters, bearing in any way 
upon the pro|>osed ex|>edition and u^mn the efiiciency of his army, flew fiom bis 
pen with a rSJiiility which was t^piallc^l only by their power. Most of hb pre- 
parmtioiis, too, were made so deftly that, if need were, they could be turned as 
well into an ex{ie(litton against Salamanca or against Madrid. 

Only one of these communications, however, is of sufficient interest to our 
general narrattve to be quoted. It is one in reference to the garrisoning of the 
Spanish forts and the officering of the Spanish troo]>s, within the sphere of his 
opefations. insist u\m\ it,” said he, *'tliat Spanish troops are the proper 
garrison for 8|ianisli forts, the Spanish government differ with me upon this 
fxiint, and insist u|ion my placing garrifkms in tliose forts which we have taken 
from the enemy, and 1 have made over to them, or if tliey do not adopt measures 
to place and support in them proper garrisons, I now give notice that I will 
destroy both Badaja* and C:iiulHd Kixlrigu. It will not answer their purpose pr 
mine, that 1 should be lied by the leg to guard tliese two places against theesib 
to be apprehended from the want of proper garrisons or sufficient supfdiss in 
them. The Spaniali trDO|>s, however, will be no more fit to garrison these phoss, 
they should be disciplineil, paiil, and fed, than they are for other nnlitaiy 
services; and I see no chance of tlieir being tlie first, unless they should he ^ 
two last In regard to tlie empKi} men! of British officers with Bie SpattMi 
treepi^ 1 entertain the same opinion which 1 have always held upon this, 
jeot Bvitiah ofieers will be worse than useless, if they have not 
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their exertfeons of the autboii^ of the OommendetHii<-Chiefj who man have the 
mndial sapimtof theOovemmeatierhe have eo aathovllj. BritMh oAceiv, 
hmidesi leqaiie an aathonty of no mean deacriplion^ eaHawd w^tfa oonaMertMe 
atrictnesa, to keep them in order and within doe bounjHbThe Uitoiy of oar 
aervaoe in Portugal will afford many instanoea of the trutl^t both thea| 0 |dniona. 
Britiah offioera would have more difficulties to contend with in S^dn than they 
Lad in Portagali and more temptations and opportnnitiea of iid)uaing their 
^anthoriti^ I letaiii likewise the same opinions regarding my having the com- 
mand of the Spanish armies. I consider troops that are meither paid^ fed^ nor 
disciplined^ (and they cannot be disciplined, and there can be no aub 
tion among them, unless they are paid and fed,) to be dangefoos otilj| 
friends when assembled in large bodies. As guerillas, they may be i 
but it would be better, probably, if the same men were employed iuilun'Tne 
v guerilla officer, who is much better acquainted with his trade, thandtllkt is called 
the«#f||p(||||^|^4|ie regular SfwniMh ser\'ice, kri|ps the country better, which is the 
seat^^ldafM knows better anti is bdfter knt>wn to the inhabitants, and, 

above#!, ^has no fRetensions to inilitary cliarueter. 1 never will voluntarily 
command^troops whoaaumot and will not obey; and therefore I am notdesimus 
of having to sayhto the coiiiiitutid of the S|)antsh trcMtps, till I shall see 
the means provided for theifftiod and pay, and till 1 shall be certain ihat the 
regular issue of these has been ilia effi^t of intrtHlticing among them a regular 
system of subordination and discipline/* 

A most important preliminary to ain grand oHcnsive movement, eitlun* 
against Soult or against Marmont. was the (iestru(*tion of the fuiirtietl bridgi* of 
boats wiiich Marmont had establisheii at Alinaniz. The road leading by that 
bridge, from Plasencia to Truxillo, fonncHl a flirt*i*t line of military amimunuw- 
tian between *<the army of Portugal** and **the army of the South/* and iffte 
same tune was the only good line any where across the Tagus below ToMo* nk 
bridgHof Talavera and Arzobis)x> were iinmedialaly overhung by traettM* u(^ 
land loo rugged to be readily traversable by a largi^ anny ; and iV llle bridges 
below Aiaobiapo bad been destroyed during the war by one # #ler of the 
belligerents, and oould not readily be repaired. To destroy the bovMiridge iMP 
Almons, thaiuibre, together with the works which defbmied it, wotild^|IM 
equivalent to the eflecting of a very wide faqiaration lK*tweeh Soult and 
— such ns should keep them lung in ignorance of each othei^i situ 
entirely prevent them from rendering mutual succour, or oieHng on onyll 
plan. The exploit would be both difficult and iieriloua, requiring 
onoes of artiUeiy and slorea, perfect secresj^ great ririll, and exceeding 
tdde; yet it%emed procticaliy within the roach of (Sir Ifaiwfand Hilfs 
in Eatremodura, and veiy fririy within the roach of- that generuTa 
that to khn, the brilliant hero the surprise of Arroyo Moltiioa, die 
of it was committed. 
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Lord Wdlifiglcn kid wishod that it shoidd be atlempfeed beftm he went icm) 
Bad^joi, but could ilol then do more than concoct a plan ibr it^ and comBiu|^|llil^ < 
this to Hill ; and now^ when chasing Marmont back to the Tonnes^ 
of April) befere he himself had yet reached Fuente GninaMothj^l^^P^Hilly ^ 

I tliink that you might avail yourself of this blowv^ 

at Alinaraz. Make all your preparations in secret, I shJwi^hAe eoune o^ 
the enemy’s retreat^ and will let you know if it should appear to me that ym 
have anything to fcar from any of the divisions of the army of Pottngal goin^ 
near Almaraz. Of course you will not march till you shall hear further from 
roe.’* One of Mannont’s divisions actually did, a few days after, proceed to 
Talavera. and sent thence detachments across the Tagus toward the Ghiadiana. 
Drouet’s corps also, seemingly for the express purpose of establishing oommunioai* 
tion with these detachments, returned northward to the passes of the Morena. 
Blit such movements only made the necessity for the contemplated enterprise 
more apjiarent. Sir Rowland Hill therefore urged forward his preparations with 
all |iosMblc S)ieed ; and on the 12th of May, he was at Merido, with six thousand 
soldiers from Alinendralejo, and with ladders, stores, artillery, andJkher cum- 
brous and liea%y needfuls from Eh«is, ready to proceed on his enterprize. And 
in the meantiiiKs Lord AVellington requested General (who had thei^ become 
Sir Thomas) Graham to go to I\)rtalegre, and ordered the sixth division of 
infantr>^ to AmHichi*a, in order U> be in readiness to march into Estremadura, in 
case the eiu*in\ should iiM»ve u|>on hearing of Sir Rowland’s march. 

The works at Almaraz were well-constmcted and very strong. On the right 
Imiik of the river, on a height immediately above the bridge of boats, was a 
mioiibt for 4(K) men, calle<l Fort Kagiisa, wdth a strong loopholed tower of con- 
Hi<lenible htuglit in the interior, and Hanked by a H6che on the side next the 
bridge. On the left bank of the river was a tete de pont, built of masonry and 
strvingly intrenches! ; and on high ground immediately above this was a redoubt 
for 4,^0 men, called Fort NH)H4ieon, with an interior intrenchinent and loophooled 
tow'er in its centre. On the summit of the steep ascent, adjacent to the road 
of the mountain-jMiss of Miraliete, about four miles from the bridge, stood 
an old castle and a solitair inn, at a little distance from each other, strengdiened 
by recent works between and around them into a chain of redoubts for powwp* 
fully commanding the pass. All the circninjacent tract of country, as may be 
inferred from the itarmtive in the twenty-fifth chapter of our former volume is 
one grand natural fastnoss, traversable at but a few points and with great diffi- 
culty by any kind of troops. 

Sir Rowland arrived at Jaraicejo on the morning of the 16th ; and there he 
arranged to launch his ioree, in three columns, upon the enemy, tbit lugkli^^ 
surpriaer-one column to attack the redoubts of Mirabete, another to Sk fm 
theM radoubti along the hi^ road, to escalade Fort Napoleon in ihi 
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itUrd to make a detoor by a wild footpath through the village of Bomaigorda, 
>k|di||d|ade Fort Napoleon in the rear. The first oohimn, howeTOr^ found ilie 
^fS^ttnCrabete for too fonhidable to be attempted ; and Another two were 
l|h ex9H||||gmt^^ by the difficulties of the way that thqr did not reach the 
■^feini^ orl|p||g|^ after daybreak, in circmnstances utterly unfotourable 
Jbe a aurpriae, fmd^ much too fatigued for any kind of arduous exertion. Sir 
Rowland placed all his force in bivouac high up the mountain, reconnoitred the 
redoubts of Mirabete, and made earnest search for some path by which ids guns 
might be dragged or lowered to t1)e banks of the river. He spent all the 17th 
and most of the 18th witliout obtaining any hope of success; and as his time 
was sharp, as he must either strike at once or ndinqnish the enterprise — the 
garrisons of the forts being within c^y reach of reinforcements, — various strong 
detachments of tlie enemy holding posts of control over his line of retreat, — and 
even a message arriving to him fhim Merkla, to say that Drouefs corps had got 
bruit of his march, and was in nioveroent against him, — he resolved on the even- 
ing of the 18ih, to make one of those dashing efforts, in which all want of appli- 
ance and labour is sought to be com(>ensated by audacity and skill. 

Leaving one part of his force to take charge of his guns, and instructing an- 
other to make a feigned attack at a certain time upon the works of Mirabete, he 
led the rest, on the nighti^ff the 18th, by the detour through the village of 
Bomangorda, against Fort Napoleon. He did not arrive in the vicinity of the 
fort till some time after daybreak ; but he approache<l circuitously, under cover 
of high grounds, which compleUdy conccale<l his march ; and iw 
the moment of his approach, were all in a niass on thillllli^iAtentfy gaxing 
on the fire and smoke of the false attack at was ftb|n to attempt hb 

■urpriae.with even greater dasli than if the time had been midnight Hit 
men leaped upon the place like a panther on prey. Tb^ eiealaded in three 
pieces nearly at one moment ; and tbougli met promptly, foffensly, firmly, and 
with dertroctive fire by the garrison, they would not be dmiied, would not fUl 
beck, bot pushed onward with the bayonet, frvan point to point, tlirough the 
intrencbments, the tower, the teu* de pont, and along the britlge. The conftirion 
at the tste de pont was great, the portuad and the puiioers entering the place 
peU-mell; and the havoc on the bridge was horrible, the first of the fugitives 
cutting away the three furthest pontoons, so that all of tlieir oranradct who were 
too proud or too bard pressed to be taken prisoners, bad no alternative but to drown 
in the Tagus or be slain by the victors. A contrivance was •{xjedily adopted to 
restore the pontoons, and let the pursuers across ; and in the meanwUle die 
guns of For^apoleon were turned agiunat Fort Kagusa. But the gmson of 
tlm latter, tiflpber with then* commander, did not wait to be attacked, but futt 
off in hot panic, ahandceiing eveiytbiiig as it stood, and fiaeing in the utmoot 
censlantation toward Navalmocil. 
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XhA vietonn mi^iiazines in the Aqiii thveir title into ilie 

dg P i o liih i i tito burnt the paliaedesi besrierii pol»to4to% iwl into- 

ftogeti e]i4 made midb a destruction of the meatouy of the wodto ei tof tender 
them utterly nnservioeable. Even the redoubts ^ Mimbeto, but for Sir Biw- 
land Hilfs homane regard for the lives of his men^ notwithstsKidiQg tlie> gteal 
pressure of time, might have been taken; for Sir Rowland says, tolpeoting the 
feigned attack on them,— << I regret much that the peculiar sitnafion^ilf kfinAete 
should have prevented my allowing the gallant corps there to fe&ow up an 
operation which they had commenced with much spirit, and were so |o 

complete; but the possession of these forts would not liave made amends fer the 
valuable blood which must have been shed in taking them.” The garfisoii thm 
was never afterwards of any ser\icc to the enemy; being always closely watllwd 
by guerillas, and shut up in actiunlcss faimshing isolation till the 11th of July, 
when they were carricnl off by a strong French detachment from Toledo. 

IIill*s total loss of men in the enterprise^ against Almaraz amounted to M 
killed and 144 aoundM. He I’ctumed to Almcndralejo {p high haste, 
already at T^uaillo on the 21 st. Hm advance to Almaraz sent a thrill of axcito* 
ment throogli all the noaa^st corps of the French; and his retreat, together with 
his success, caused them great asttmishinent and mortification. Drouet wm Un 
tile move to intercept him, but approached the line of communication entuutytoo 
late. Marmont also mshetl down to Almaraz, to succour the forts there or tupahr 
them, but iburd only blackened ruins which he had no moans to reoonstniet 
Lord Wellington awarded high praise to 3ir Rowland Hill and his soldiera fer 
their achievement. “ I Wg,” said he to the British Secretaiy at War, ^ to4fUir 
Your Lordship’s attention |o the didicuUies with which Sir R. Hill had to cUto 
tend, as well fipin the nature of the country as from the works which die enemy 
had constructed, and to the ability and characteristic qualities displayed by Sir 
li. Hill in penwvering in the line and connning himself to the objects ehaihsd 
out by his instructions, notwithstanding the various obstacles opposed to his pcu«^ 
gress. Too much cannot be said of the brave officers and troops who took by 
storm, without the assistance of cannon, such works as the enemy’s forts on both 
banks of the Tagus, fully garrisoned, and in good order, and defended ^bf 
mghteen pieces of artiIler>^” 

Two days or three betbre hearing of the success at Almaraz, Lord WuIBnto 
ton formed bis plan for that gear’s campaign. He decided not to go Imp 
Andalusia, but to niarcli upon Salamanca, with the view of first 
mioat to battle, and ne^t striking at the heart of Spain. Could bis psapmuMlIpl 
have been completed three weeks earlier, he would have madf a 
cisioii; but certain vicissitudes in the wemy’s supplies, aiid 
ohjtngjes ip the diq)PMblf fiirce of Soph apd of 

ptomfOy drtfctad by h» penetmting inquiries, end es 

n. *» 
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iMi ftrmly indmed bioi toward CastUo. ^BeaideB,*’ aeid he 

H|^ Umep»A^ ace other circurnttaYices which render a movement 
^ddMn ea the preaent moment inexpedient Firsts Your Lordship will 
seem th|Mt4te garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo is not in a very satisfactory state; 
l|j|d itiadril^^ operations of the army to a distance from 

thin to leave it exposed under existing circumstanoes. Secondly^ the 

t || p » e st illl all the countries ncnth of the Tagus, particulariy in those north of the 
aeoumteins Iby which Castile is separated trom Estremadura, is much later than 
il ia to the eoutbward. We shall retain onr advantages for a longer period of 
time in these countries than we should do to the south wai'd; aQd we have time 
to strike some important blows, which, if successful, may have the effect of re- 
lieving Andalusias as effectually as a direct movement upon these provinces. 
1 therefore, as soon as ever the magazines of the army are brought for- 

ward, mWch work is now in progress, (the ti'oops continuing in dispersed can- 
tmu^nts for that purpose,) to move forward into Castile, and to endeavour, if 
bring Marmont to a general action. 1 think I can make this 
ljpH|isiit with safety, excepting always the risk of tlie general action. I am of 
opifllbli also that I shall have the advantage in the action, and that this is the 
period of all others in which such a measure should be tried. Your Lordship 
will have observed that General Hill's recent operation gives great security to 
our right in any forward movement into Castile; and if reinforcements should 
be drawn from the north to press upon our left, we shall always have our retreat 
open either upon Ciudad Rodrigo or by the valley of the Tagus. In respect to 
the general action, I believe there is no man in this army wlio entertains a doubt 
of its result, and that sentiment alone would do a great deal to obtain success. 
Bat we possess solid physical advantages over the enemy, besides those result- 
ing from recent successes. Our infantry are not in bad order; our cavalry 
more numerous in relation to the enemy, and the horses in better condition, than 
I have known them since I have commanded the army; and the horses the 
artillery in the same good condition, and complete in nmnbeTii whereas the 
enemy are, I know, terribly deficient in that equipment. Stcong iit the enemy 
are at present, there is no doubt that they are weaker than tbqr have been 
during the war, or than they are likely to be again, as they will Mtainly be in 
some degree reinforced after the harvest, and very largely so after Buonaparte's 
projects in the north shall have been brought to a concluaion. We have a 
better chance of success now, therefore, than we have ever had; and success ob- 
tained now would produce results not to be expected from any success over any 
akigle French army in ll||| Peninsula upon any other occasion.” 

* Yet, thougli thus naively representing himself as only about to go in quest 
ef an vtOloiy, our hero, at this time, was suffering tiemendous embaijrass- 
meitti and practising a wonderful magnanimity. He felt so strong in his own 
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fudeddi ai to make small account of the 
atUl bad against bims hut he was kept in tormantiiig 
financial polu^ hj his own government^ of a kiiul 
i^Mtoes for the support of his army. Numerous, iiiM||H 
been his schemes concurrently with the British 

obtaining provisions and specie independently of direM^^^^peas^iPwil; 
but all these were now failing him. Marquis W^esleyll^^^Hte ciuee in 
the cabinet as much by defeating attempts to limit his any other 

way ; but the Marquis, after a prolonged arduous 8trug;^e^^^H|||Silrt^ been 
compelled to resign* Mr. Percival, the prime minister, whlUBy witting to 
conquer the French, was constantly and increasingly reluetanrto defray the 
requisite expense, and while assenting to the testimony of others and to the 'Vqiee 
of victoiy respecting the genius of Wellington, took no personal interest in the 
technical details of the war. He was a steady party poHticiy|^ a prime English 
lawyer, and also a truly honourable man, but neither a philosopher, nor a hero, 
nor a cosmopolitan therefore totally unfit, notwithstanding bis 

honesty, to preside overHP interests of any such enterprise as the course of 
hostilities against revolutionary France. A carious fact in his histozy is that, 
during the short peace of 1803, when he was attorney-general, he prosecuted a 
man to conviction for writing U libel against Buonaparte ; but no fact occurred 
at any time to indicate his possession of any correspondingly keen sense of what 
was due to the millions ^f mankind whom Buonaparte oppressed. His sym* 
pathies were all absorbed by one party in the state ; and they w'ent against Buo- 
naparte only to the extent and in tlie manner which the views and interests of 
that party required. Lord Wellington received little support from him except 
such as could not feasibly be withlield ; so that all along, but especially after tbe 
resignation of Marquis Wellesley, the warrior acted toward the minister rather 
as dictator than as servant; and his doing so, though always tending, in seme 
manner or other, to force on the stupendous machinery of his campaigtis^ yet 
never could make the wheels move smootldy, and constantly involved a risk cf 
their some day sticking fast. Mr. Percival, indeed, at the veiy moment of Lord 
Wdlington being about to decide upon the Salamanca campaign, on the 11 th of 
May, 1812, fell by the hand of an assassin ; and another ministry was formed^ ihe 
Earl of Liverpool becoming premier, and Earl Bathurst the Secretaiy at War* 
But the new ministry was the same in policy as the old. Yet it was not tp 
strong in that policy, nor so strong in the talent of its members, and f^ossfolO 
was more easily mouldable to our hero’s purposes. ^ Being too weak tod owdsi P r^ 
it proved less mischievous with respect to the Peninsula than any of the fi$ih 
ce^g governments. There was no direct personal inteiest epp asad to XmA 
Wellington’s wishes ; and the militaiy policy of the cabinet ytoUjlig kgr degMia 
to the attraction of his ascending genius, was finally absorttwl its mridiill 
splendour.” 




I «ibUMIiM|i^k>^ WHibh'faldl bMnt tet gj«M «t «h«>i%»or« 
aed tttawiHMd' tbA tbnd of Ids NsMi^ 

BOf df ttomM, leittemlMMd well theliMrible'Auiiiiie in 
)<MUnpBign of Tsltven, when <die Spaniards ivdtild|||fot 
elfered immediate pajmieHt fer it from fait militat;^ cfaett; 
||f'4ie at present, that fae most either teifaaitn inaetiVOt witit 
as if he were to relinquish the war, or else mov^ into ati* 
Ign, with little prospect of sustaining his army, except partly 
i purchased on the march on credit, and partly by means of 
ned in the towns on British securities4 He had receited strong 
alMlMdioe% indeed, that the requisite credit would be given him : he also had the 
ma nn a , nud was plying them well, to form large reserve magazhies at Almeida 
and ^ndaflpodrigo ; still, with his experience of Spanish treachery on the one 
hand and rforitM^arsimony on the other, he could not feel at all certain that 
the credit would imt fail, even from the outset, or tliit the non-arrival of money 
from Britain would speedily bring it to an end. jjgjKfii did he say to Lord 
Liverpool, in the conclusion of that very letter in announced so cheerily 

Im intention of marching against Mormon t, — cannot reflect without shuddering 
upon the prohahility that we shall be distrea^d, nor upon the consequence which 
may result ftom our wanting money in the interior of Spain.” And we may so 
fitr anticipate our narrative as to say that he actually passed into great distress. 
For on the 4th of duly, in the veiy first despatch which he had occasion to write 
to Fail Bathurst as Secretary at War, he said, — “Our principal and great want 
IS money, with which 1 am afraid you cannot supply us sufficieutly . But we use 
really in terrible distress, — am afraid in greater distress tlian any Bril ie il> < | m i 3 ^ 
has ever felt.” And again on the 15th of July, he wrote to^4fr.*8ttiirV^^*l 
htye never been in such distress as at present, and must 

happen if the Government do not attend seriously Wlh# ^dopt aome 

measures to supply us regularly with money. 9114 idNfeUfv akiddSMtesses of tlie 
Portuguese government,” arising out of their SflMUi to maitithb the war, are a 
joke to ours ; and if our credit were not hatter, we should certainly starve. Aa 
it is, if we do not find means of paying our bHb for butchers* meat, there will be 
an end to the war at once.” Yet, in spite of this fearful financial pressure— -in 
spite also of other collateral cares quite as heavy as those respecting money— ^ 
Lord Wellington neither slackened his preparations for advancing into Castile, 
nor once paused in his operations afeer tiM advance was made. 

An essential preliminary to was a rearrangement of his mip* 

pcffiting forces. Soult, the passes of the Morena, bad just 

reinforoed Drouet to Aotal 8thii||ljit^ about twelity-one thousand men ; ami 
Lord Wellington, in order to pMppP^ force firom acting mimhievoild|glMl 
tbeoffenrive during his ahsence%i;i|^|^^ reinforced Hill to a total strength sf 
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mgiamu^ and tha oonMnand lof MoriUa'a small 8paiii4)i omftk SjjMlOy by m 
of aacvet and sodden 

of Aleantara, so aa to eatablish the sboiteet possible line of eonwl^ Im* 
tween HUl*s ooqps and the main army^-^e oontrivanO^ being of inAk a natnt^ 
UHOf that Hill cooldt on any emergency^ in a remarkably brief perisdf render it 
either useless to the enemy or reavailable to himself. Lord Wblliiigton 
strengthened the frontier fortresses of Lower Beinii and supported then^PH 
strong bodies of militia, so as to resist any flank push whicb might be made ta mept 
Portugal down the rifflit bank of the Tagus. He also made such a diittHioii 
of the Portuguese militia in the north as seemed most fitted to prodnee flbiHlt 
co-operation with the small Spanish forces in Qallicia and Leon. His qfo, 
mediate armyi after all deductions made by detachments and the sick, oemfnised 
34,000 infantry, 8,300 cavalry, and 54 pieces of artillery*, together with the suMill 
Spanish co^ of Carlos d’Espana and Julian Sanchez, amounting jointly, itt al! 
arms, to 3,300 men. The French forces continued to be distributed and officeced 
nearly as before^ except that two divisions of the army of the Korth had been 
transferred to the army of Portugal, General Caflarelli had succeeded Genm*l^ 
Doraenne iu the command of the anny of tlie North, and King Joseph, while 
wielding an immediate command over the army of the centre, had also begun to 
act as Commoiider-in-Chief of all tlie French forces in Spain. 

Lord Wellington crossed the Agueda on the 13t]i of June, on his way to 
Salamanca. His army were in high spirits, and in the finest order. Tfaeir 
march was one of the most pleasant they had ever had in the Peninsula. Qn 
the 16th, they arrived at tlie Yaimusa rivulet, about six miles from Salaman^. 
The enemy showed some cavalry and a small body of infantry in front of the 
town, and manifested a design to hold the heights on the south side of the Tormei# 
But, on discovering the strength of the allied force, they merely made a vapouring 
skirmish, and retired ; and in the course of the night, they evacuated the town, 
leaving a garrison of about 800 men in the three forts ^hich they had erected on 
the ruins of colleges and convents. The bridge at the town was commanded by 
the fbrts, and all the bridges in the vicinity had been destroyed. But next 
morning, the allied army crossed the river by two fords, and enteied the town 
in triumph. 

Wellington,” says Leith Hay, entered Salamanca about ten 
in the forenoon. The avenues to it were filled with people clamorous in ttk% 
expressions of joy. Nothing could be more animating than the scene. The 
was brilliant, presenting all the glowing luxuriance of a southern clmMn» • 


Winds of fifty staff officers accompanied the British general^ 

nwd^tely followed by the 14th dragoocwend a brigade of artiUety^ iMIlMlI’ 

were erewded to excess; lignals of enthnsiwn end iUendsh^ 
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to « triamphi eviaj idlndow 
i fiUid witli pMHfW welooming tbe dutingoidnd officer to whom 
rlibiHationaadpeniumentid L«d Wellington dismoaittod, 

djr nurounded by the luimicipali^, and the higher orden of 
eager to pay him raapeet and homage. At the mine moment, 

, |)to dMiion of British in&ntiy entered the Kmtli*weat angle of the square. 

•t ilnpos8ible to describe the electric efiect produced under these circumstances 
lb musie: as the bands of the regunent burst in full tones on the ear of the 
shout of enthusiastic feeling escaped from the crowd, all ranks seeming 
inebriated with exultation. From this scene, so ^|dctklated to distract 
tion ordinary men, Lord Wellington retired to make immediate 
ents for reducing tbe forts. A plan of them haring been produced 
and placed in his hands by the Spaniards, he left the adulating eaowd, escaping 
from tbe almost overwhelming demonstrations of friendship and respect with 
|||||Meh he was greeted; andJtofore the town had recovered from i(b confusion 
atot Of ‘ rivas’ had ceased to resound, his ^-stem of attack was decided 
upon, bnd the aacessary orders for its execution issued to the troops.” , 








CHAPTER VII. 


TKC Mil JTAKr ntATiniBS OF SAI AMAFCA Airi> ITS KITFIICONfH-LOlin WBLLIffOTOW • tlfeVt ^ fU^ 
pom f>P ftALAIfAMCA—MAimOKT'A HBTRBAT tO Toia>BSILLAa, FOLLOWED BT liORD 
*-llARltOirr*l RB^ADVA^rK TO THE TOlUIKA, ACCOMPAITIBD BT LORO WBLL1KOTOV---TRB 
OF tALAM AKOA— THE RRfCl TS OF THAT BATTLE. 

SAUkMANCA hR8| for many centuries, been one of the mo^t fomouE citiea of 
Spain. It WOE a walled town in the time of the Romans. Its bridge of twenty** 
seven arches, over the Tormes, is partly a Roman work. A Roman road 
extended from it to Seville, and may still be traced in its vicinity. Its imiveanifyi 
during the middle ages, and down to a recemt [period, was one of the moat dinin* 
guished in the world ; and though attended at the commencement of the wnr hf 
little more than three thousand students, was formerly attended by so mavqr wll 
about fifteen thousand, neailv half of whom were from foreign countries* Ila 
cathedral, its tw*ontv-ii^e (hurches its twent> con\ents for men, and its eleven 
convents for women, together with its numerous colleges, gave it iv high 
among the cities of the Pojw*. Its central situation, ton, among the quondam 
kingdoms of the northern half of the Peninsula, rendered it a place of note 
dunng the irrand Mcissitudes ot tiie most ecentfiil periods of Peninsular histoiy. 
Yet its military importance to tlie Fivnch, during Buonaparte’s invaskm, did 
not consist in any particnlar strength which it possessed either naturally Of 
ficiallv, but arose chiefly from its standing on the grand road from Franco fo 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and in its consequently setting well as a place of stores, and 
a base of operations against the west of Spain and the centre of Portugal* 

The town stands on the right bank of the Tonnes, about sixty miles north-* 
west of Ciudad Rodrigo. Its site is tumulated and broken, but may be described, 
in general terms as comprising a series of three small hills sw'eeping in 
cirde on the base of the Tonnes. The country around it is comparativ 
and has little wood and fow' enclosures. The ri\er, from Alba de Tonnaa to 
Salamanca, which are about ten miles distant fVom each otlier, makes a g|t|S^ 
horsiHihoe curve, with the convexity to the south. A tract of upland, caBedlfha 
heights of San Christoval, broad on tlte summit but steep on the declivitj, goe» 
off rifi^t anglei from the right bank about throe miles above Salamancai mi 
rnmiM in a line parallel to the town, akM'AMt i miUlaiy cover for il, lh#f 
nitltllWthaviaeof « UttI«tribatiHT«C ^ e* 

tnMIfiiitha Ml Ade afdmtivp', Aw nmHim 
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f ^jAmana^ than to Alha 4ia Tonpieii, e^mprUes a aii«»|b«r of Imib and 
Mr^i asort of mound-endoaed basm about l^lBUoe loi^^aiid one inQehvoad^ 
two ateep rouged small hillS) called the Arapilas, about $ve hundred yards 
lUl 6om each other, and both overhanging the nound^endosed basin. This 
; fiNTins a cover for Salamanca on the east^ and also assists jointly with the 
f heights of San Christoval and mth the town itself, to block the road to Ciudad 
Bodrigo and to Portugal against aggressions from the north. 

The French had destroyed thirty-five public buildings, chiefly colleges and 
convents, in order to use the materials in altering and enlarging three of the 
convents into forts. The labour of the reconstruction had been wdl-perfonncd 
and very great, — extending through three years. The principal fort was that 
of San Vincente, situated on a high precipitous rock, overhanging the Tormos, 
irregular in form, hut ^ell-flanked, and rendcre^l very fomiidablo every pos- 
sible appliance of fortification which its site and structure could admit. The 
other forts were called San Cap'taiio and La Merced. Thev were separated from 
San Vincente by the deep ravine of a small tributary of tlie Tormes, but also 
stood on high ground, and liad bfiiiib-proofs, (h qicndicular scarps, deep ditches, 
• and casemated countei scarps. All the three forts siip|K>rted one another, su as 
to form one chain of defctK e 


Lord Wellington had received false intelligence rcajK'cting the strength of 
these ^ 11 ^ and had not bt ought up a suffldeiu v of cither artilleiy, ammuuitioii, 
or stores to ovenvhelm them , jet as time v\as valuable, as more artillery were on 
the way to him, and as more ammunition .and stoics could lie sent for, he 
instantly commenced the su'go. The sixth division, under the command of 
General Clinton, was set down to <oiidtKt it, and the rest of the army was 
pieced, in covering position, on the heights of ^aii Chnstuvak The besiege 
broke ground before San Vincente on the night of the 17th, and openip(|4)|i^^ 
Aret breaching-batterv' at davhnak of the HHh. They made little 
the aUkemoon cif next da>, wiu n, in a moment, on one ^hschargej|l(i||i|i^^ 
the wall and roof of part of the building, with its numerous wfiw 

precipitated to the earth with a tremendous crasit,— a rbud of tUfillk and Uute 
cleared away to exhibit a shapeless heap of ruin,— while the brave ganciiOO} 
stationed in that part of the building, were buned and invisible in the meif 
which alone appeared.'' Can assess also were immediately thrown to set 6m 
to the wood-work. But the rest of the garrison firmly maintained their 
ing, scorned all idea of surrender, and spe<*dily succeeded in extingfkUliill Ihi 
flames. ^yii 

In the same after^— the afternoon qf tl|p |Otb---Mannfl^ 
with aibree of alxO ItOOO mm to attomit *9 
He waa 4escriea at a dlatonoe, and )|» m)(^ M 
ooiMMd bia march, or to maa^an al«ac^^)iet|o ||g|^,o« 40 |||Mi 





he iikt^ea to inrA thA 

Ufmtmi aT mttOIMA with the Bntidi ce^ali^ end drove M ^ 

their <nitpet«i, «imI it im m ^wa for the night in fighting^ iTray^ witHi 
eannomimge of tlie BritiiM maiii )Kieit3oii« Lewd Wellington dept that niy^dn 
the ground among hit trotops. B^i armies stood to their arms at the diet ^usb 
of davm; and they continued in momentary expectation of batde diirb|t the 
day ; but with the exception of a small aflair in the evening, prodnOi^ a 
British regiment rashing down to drive a French detachment ftom a viUige 
mid-way between the two positions, they were mere passive spectatom of each 
othei^s array. Lord Wellington referring to this day and to the previoui evon^ 
ing, sa 3 rs, — had thfn a favourable opportunity of attacking the enemy; of 
which, however, 1 did not think it propt‘r to a\nil iiivself, for the following rea- 
sons. First, it was probable ht* had advanced aith an intention to attack as; 
and in tlte position which w*e occupied, I (‘onsidered it advantageous to ho 
attacked, and that the action would be attended by less loss on onr^iida^ 
Secondly, the operations against the forts of Salamauea took up the attention of 
some of our troops ; and although 1 belie\e the su|)eriorit} of numbers in 
field was on our side, the mjH^riurity w as not so great as to i*ender an actkaf 
deci»i\e of the ix^sult of the campaign, in which we should sustain great loss. 
Thirdly, in case of failure, the passage of the Tonnes would have been difficult, 
the enemy continuing in ]x>Hsession of the forts, and comiuanding the bridge of 
kSalamanca."* 


On the 22d, Mamiont, ha\ing Ikoii reinfoncnl to a total strength of neatly 
4<),<)00 men, extendcHi Ins left niui seized a height winch overlooked the allies* rigilt 
wing, and comnianded a view of their whole p<»sitiun. But Sir Thomas 
ham, yith a di\i«don of infantry, moved against his detachment there in a 
of onset, which must have well illiistratetl to them how he conquered atBaltM||| 
^The enemy," sa}s Loid Wellington," weiv driven from the ground iiikmdHP 
etdly, with some loss. Our tro<»ph coiiductetl themselves remarkably wdl In tllii 
aflhir, which took plac'c in the view of evety man of both armies." Marmonl 


retired during the night, u> a new pisitioii, on a range of heights, the heights 
Aldea Bubea, about six miles distant from the heights of San Chrfstoviili^jyjl 
rested bis left there upon the ford of Huerta, at the most northerly pkrinilll 
the great bend of the Tonnes, the Wst fold in the nver anywhere between i|J6a 


and Ssltmauca. 

*H t) g0 tt lihout the 23d the annies lay quiescent. On that day, also, llielii 
ftm pgibiit the fofta almost ceased for want of ammunitioii. But et ^ 
llUUk Ut cutty San Cajetano and La liwwd 
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Slated 'Of a part of his brigade^ «lid was woundsd) and after hisr first wound was 
dressidy Jbe returned afraiu to the attad^ and received a second wound, which 

1 1 him. Our loss iii odicers and men was likewise coosiderahle*” 

It daybreak of the 24tb, Marmont commenced a general movement across 
Krnies at Huerta. General Hock’s brigade of heavy dragoons had, on the 
the 22df been stationed on the left bank of the river in that vicinity, to 
h the ford tliere; and, though now, at early dawn, on a misty morning, 
suddenly confronted by so vast a force, they performed a very efiicient service, 
doing every thing in tlieir power to make known to Lord Wellington the 
enemy’s movement, and offering a vigorous opposition to their a(lvance,rf^i>der 
many disadvantages, in order to win time for tlie forming of a battle-array in the 
rear. Lord Wellington immediately sent Graham across the Tormes, with two 
divisions of infantry and a brigade of cavalry, to take position about midway 
between Huerta and Salamanca, while he lijmself drew the rest of the army in 
close order around him, on the contiguous part of the right bank, and held them 
in hand there, ready to act according to circumstances; and had he not been 
still i*e8trained by the same considerations which determined him against doing 
battle on the 21st, he could now, in spite of the enemy’s strongly reinforced con- 
dition, have hurled his wdiolc strength upon him in so advantageous a manner as 
could scarcely have failed to secure a very signal victory. Marmont, hid partly 
by tlie mist and partly by the nature of the ground, came gliding on, like a prey 
swimming into the jaws of a shark, till he arrived on the summit of a height, 
within about half a mile of Graham’s position; and then, discovering in a 
moment, how cgregiousl} he had eiTed, how adroitly the British hero stood pre- 
pared to devour him, he wheeled to the right about, recrossed the Tormes, ami 
resumed bis ground on tlie heights of Aldea Kubc^a. 

On the 26th, a sup))ly of anununition airived from Almeida; and the batter- 
ing of the fortsL of Salamanca was recommenced with hot shot. The garrisons 
were severely plied throughout that afternoon, and throughout the night; yet 
behaved with amazing assiduiu, and were able to hold their own against both 
flames and fractures. But at ten o’clock next forenoon, there was a practicable 
breach in the gorge of San Cajetano, and at the same time there Avas a conflagra- 
tion in the part of San Vincente wliich commanded the approach to that gorge. 

Being in Salamanca at this moment,” says Lord Wellington, gave dire^ 
lions that the forts of San Cajetano and La Merced should be stormeoL But 
some little delay ocourred in consequence of the commanding officer of thdie 
forts in the first instance, and afterwards the commanding officer of San Vincent^ 
having expressed i^|sire to capitulate after the lapse of a certain number* bf 
hours. As it was oovioiis that these propositions were made in order tol uiilii 
time till the fire in San Vincente should be extinguished, I refined AhMflUp 
any tei'ins, unless the forts should be instantly surrendered; and bmriUg 'tmiilif! 
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thut^ the ceMkiieinding ofBeer of Ban Oajetano, who was the first t6 offer t6 «ai«» 
render; was eittlrely dependent on the governor of San Vincente^ and could not 
venture to cany into execution the capitulation which he had offered to mak^^i 
1 gave directions that his fert and that of La Merced might be stormed foarth- 
with« These operations were effected in the tnost gallant manner by a detach^ 
ment of the sixth division) under the command of LieutenanVColonel Davts« 
The troops entered the fort of San Cajetaiio by the gorge, and escaladed tlllM: of 
La Merced; and I am happy to add that our loss was but trifling. Tlie gover- 
nor of San Vincente then sent out a flag of truce, to ratify the surrender of that 
fort on the terms I had offered him, — namely, the garrison to march out with 
the honoui*s of war, to be prisoners of war, and the offi^sers to retain their per- 
sonal military baggage, and the soldiers their knapsasKlS^ and notwithstanding 
that the 9th regiment of ca 9 adores had actually stormed one of the outworks of 
San Vincente, and were in possession of it, I deemed it expedient to accept 
the fort by capitulation on those terms, and to stop the attack/’ 

The fruits of the capture of the forts were 700 prisonei's, 30 pieces of artilleiy, 
large depots of clothing, considerable magazines of provisions, a great quantity 
of all kinds of inilitaiy stores, and the annihilation of all the cliief means by 
which the French had held the line of the Tonnes. The total loss of the allies 
the time of their approacliing Salamanca till the time of their obtaining 
possession of the forts comprised 115 men killed, 412 wounded, and 13 missing. 
Marmont, as soon as he heard tliat the forts had fallen, withdrew his garrison 
from the castle of Alba de Tormes, and commenced a retreat with his whole 
force to Tordesillas, on the right bank of the Douro. A Te Deum was in- 
stantly performed, with all possible pomp, in tlie cathedral of Salatnanca, to 
celebx^te Lord Wellington’s tiiumph. The citizens, in their gayest attire, 
crowded the place; and Lord Wellington himself, accompanied by a numeitn^l 
body of his officers, was present. What conceivable business had be theret 
None certainly as a Protestant, none as the coininander-in-chief of a 6ritis)i 
army, none as a reputed staunch supporter of the British constitution in chordr 
and state/’ His attendance, of course, was a mere stroke of policy; and there^ 
fore serves to throw some light on certain passages in bis subsequent politic*! 
career. 

Lord Wellington destroyed the forts of Salamanca, and sent part of the corps 
of 'Don Carlos d’Espana to occupy Alba de Tormes. He then led his army^hy 
slow marches in quest of the French. He came up with Marmont’s reai^guard 
on the 2d of July at Rueda, and drove them in confusion across the ^bndgs of 
Tordesillas. That bridge was the only one wliich Marmont bad left 8tan#|9i|(iail 
the Douio, above the influx of the Esla; and it was defended, tcgedief 
adjacent fords, all the central divisions of his aimy, and by aeait^llll^hKla^^ 
pieces of oaianon.^ Marmont hccupied a^stietdi of smofl|f gttmni^ 
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H IbrdeiiUiii, to the extent of twelve miles^ «lofi^ the chord of one grand bend 
with itA left at Simaiica%«t the embouch of tlie Pisuerga, and his 
on some heights opposite the influx of the Trahancos. He had a &rti- 
md post at Simancas. He had also fortified and garrisoned Valladolid. He 
likewise possessed great facilities, in the nature of the ground, with its high 
slst{i hanks, for commanding most of the fords of the Douro. His nght, too 
-««at a considerable distance indeod, hut still very efficiently — was defended by 
the strong places of Toro and Zainora, which could not be taken except by ^ 
regular attack. 

Lord Wellington fi\ed his head-quarters at Kueda, and disposed liis force in 
a compact form, witli its head pointing to the bridge of Tordesillas and the ford 
of Polios. That ford is situated a little above the influx of the Trahancos. Lord 
Wellington seized it on the 3cl, and immediately sent across some of bis light 
infantry* but soon saw occasion to recall them, and to make search for other 
fords. It ap])ears certain,” said he on tlu* evening of that day, that Mar- 
inont not risk an action unless he should have an advantagt^ ; and 1 shall 
certainly not risk one unless I bhould ha\e an advantage; and matters therefore 
do not appear likely to be brought to that criterion very soon. I am anxious to 
find passages of the Donro, in order to be able to take advantage of Ins detach- 
ing troops to look fur provisions, &c,; and I wish to get him to abandon Torde- 
fiillas, or to destroy the bridge at that ])laee. Tlie ])ossession of that ])lace and Hs 
bridge give him great advantages. It is as near Salamanca almost as Toro, and 
nearer than Zamora ; and we cannot move to tlie right or left without exposing 
our communications so long as he has that bridge.” 

On the Stli, Marmont ^\as reinforced with G,0()0 infantry, vvho had been 
posted in Asturias, — and on the 18th, wnth 1,800 cnvali’y and 20 guns from the 
Caffarelli. He expected more reinfoi cements, but did not receive them ; 
and then began .to contrivt* means for putting himself into communication with 

( le army of the Centre. But his only immediate menace against the allies was 
(extend his line to the right, and to commence repairing the bridge of ToiU. 
iord Wellington also expected movements and diversions in his favour^ vari- 
ously in his near vicinity, on the north coast, and on the east coast; yet ex- 
peri^l^d more disappointments than fulfilments of Ins hopes, and at the same 
tinjS&curred an unwonted amount of vexation from political and general 
eaJfiy^&imuch that his mind was filled witli carc and mortification, and aH 
crjH^lP&vi] circumstances seemed to combine against liim.” His onlyimmedi^ 
atewm^ment, however, was rimply a corresponding one to the small movement 
of the enemy, oonsisdAin the extension of his left to watch the proceedings 'at 
Toro, and in the remUlld uf his head-quarters to Nava del Rey on the right 
bank of the Trahan cosk 

From the 4th till tiM^41iith, the two armies, though closely obaewifig ^diafskf 
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otiher^ lay in a atate of slngidar quiescenoe. ^ The weather^” says Napier, was 
very fine, the obuntly rich, and the troops received their rations regularly. 
Wine was so plentiful that it ^as hard to keep the soldiers sober. The caves of 
Rneda, either natural or cut in the rock below the surface of tlie earth, were so 
iinmeruse and so well stocked, that the drunkards of two armies failed to make 
any very sensible diminution in the quantity. Many men of both sides perished 
in that labryinth ; and on both sides also the soldiers ])assing tlie Dourer in groups, 
held amicable intercourse conversing of the battles that were yet to be fought. 
The camps on the banks of the Douro seemed at times to belong to one army; 
so difficult is it to make brave men hate each other. To the officers of the 
allies all looked prosperous. Tlieir only anxiety was to receive the signal of 
battle, their only discontent that it was delayed ; and many amongst them nrniv 
inured that the French had been permitted to retreat from Christoval. Had 
Wellington been finally forced back to Portugal, his re])utation would have been 
grievously assailed by his own peojde ; for the majority, ])eering through their 
misty politics, saw Paiis in dim ]3erspective, and overlooktMl the enormous French 
armies tliat were close at hand.’* 

In the course of the 15th and tlie IGth, Marnumt mfivod all his troops to the 
right, and concentrated them between Toro and San Roman. On the evening 
of the 16th, a considerable body of them passed the Douro at Toro; and on 
that night Lord Wellington moved his army to tlie left, with the intention of 
concentrating it on the up})er part of the Guarena. On tlie same night, how- 
ever, Marmont recalled to the right bank of the Douro the body of his troops 
which had crossed, re-destroyed the bridge at Toro, and moved his whole army 
to Tordesillas ; and on the following day, he led them all across the Douro at 
Tordesillas, and on to Nava del Rey ; thus, by an elaborate manoeuvre and an 
extraordinary march— a march of above forty miles to some of his divisions, and^ 
above fifty miles to otliers, w'itliout a halt — acquiring communication with tlie 
army of the Centre at Madrid, and throwing Lord Wellington’s calculations 
into confusion. Tw^o divisions of the allies’ infantry and two brigades of their 
cavalry, under the command of Sir Stapleton Cotton, were still at Castrejon, on 
the left bank of the Trabancos, at daybreak of the 1 8tli, wlien the advanced- 
guard of the enemy appeared in their front. Lord Wellington, on discovering 
Marmont’s inanoenvre at Toro, liad sent them an order to halt at Castr€r|on ; and 
be did not discover Marinont’s advance toward Nava del Rey in sufficient lim 
to send another larder to them to move on. All he could do for them was to 
countermarch some of his other troops toward Alaejos as a supporting-vcidrve, 
and to ride back in person to conduct their retreat. They maintained ihair 
position, holding the enemy in check, with much manoBuvre, bnt With Htlie 
bloodshed, till about seven o’clock, when Lord Wellington, in eompmijr with 
Sir William Beredbed, amved ; and then ' oceumsd one of the moat TOflOKtlt* 
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Ah incidents in the whole oonrse of the wan Let this be told in the words 

Napier :•-> 

time was critical, and the two English generals were like to have been 
HHbn together by a body of French cavalry, not very numerous, which breaking 
^way fVom the multitude on the head of land beyond the Trabancos, came 
galloping at full speed across the valley. It was for a moment thought they 
were deserting; but ^\itll headlong course they mounted the table-land on which 
Cotton’s left wing was ])osted, and drove a whole line of British cavalry skir- 
mishers back in confusion. The reserves indeed soon came up from Alaejos, 
and these furious svsordsmen being scattered in all directions were in turn 
driven away or cut down; but meanwhile thirty or forty, led by a noble officer, 
had brought up their right shoulders, and came over the edge of the table-land 
above the hollow which separated the British wings at the iii‘-tant when Wel- 
lington and Beresford arrived on the same slope. There were some infantry 
picquets in the bottom ; and liigher up, near the French, were two guns covered 
^ a Sqpiadron of light cavalry which was disposed in perfect order. When the 
Ptench officer saw this squadron, he reined in his horse with difficulty, and his 
troops gathered in a confused body round him as if to retreat. They seemed 
lost men, for the British instantly charged; but with a sliout the gallant fellows 
soused down upon the squadron, and the latter turning, galloped through the 
guns. Then the whole mass, friends and enemies, went like a whirlwind to the 
bottom, carrying away Jjord Wellington and the other generals, who with drawn 
swords and some difficulty got clear of the tumult. The French horsemen 
were now quite e\hausted, and a reserve squadron of heavy dragoons coming in 
cut most of them to ])ieces; yet theii invincible leader, assaulted by three enemies 
at once, struck one dead from liis liorse, and with surprising exertions saved 
himself from the others, though they rode hening at him on each side for a 
quarter of a mile.” 

All Cotton’s troops retired in perfect order to the Guarena, a distance of 
about ten miles, yet were so hard pressed by the enemy, both in the rear and 
on one flank, as to bo nearly or actually within cannon-range during the whole 
march; and ipvhen they descended into the river, parched with thirst and almost 
fainting with fatigue, they drank of its water as they marched, under a shower 
of shot from forty guns promptly planted against them on the bank. Manhont’s 
right wing pushed expeditiously across, at a facile part of the river, and manifested 
an intention to cut off one of Lord Wellington’s divisions which was somewhat 
isolated on his extreme left, to turn that flank of his army, and to seize the 
mand of the shos||||^ road to Salamanca. The menaced division, hoW^V^, 
showed sharp fight, and was speedily and vigorously supported by detachtiieilli 
of cifvaby sent by Lord Wellington to its aid; insomuch that a consideiltbfe 
combat ensued, terminating in the fall of many men of the enemy, and in tho 
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CRptore of 0|i9 of his generals and of 240 men. The foss pf the allies throughout 
this day amounted to upwards of 500 in killed and wounded. 

Manpopt passed the whole of the 19th in rest and in manceuvres. A great 
portion of his operations at all times when within view of the allied army was 
unintelligible to the British officers, even to Lord Wellington himself, either 
seeming to be a mere display of his supereminent skill in handling troops, or 
serving at best to mask the development of some ulterior design* The drift of 
his manoeuvres on tliis day appeared to be a wish eidier to turn the right flank 
of the allies, or to acquire advantageous ground for rushing upon them in a 
general assault; but it was dexterously met, and perfectly defeated, by a grand 
counter-movement on Lord Wellington's part, placing his trqops in such a 
position that they could not be turned, and were peifectly ready for action. 

At dawn of the 20th, the enemy made another movement to his left, but 
made it in several columns, and in full marching order. The allied army mado a 
coi^responding movement to its right. The movement on both sides was through 
an open country, rapid, steady, under a bimning sunshine, continuous side by 
side for several hours, altogether one of the most impressive belligerent move- 
ments ever known to history. When the two armies wore put in motion,*' 
says Leith Ilay, “they were within cannon-shot of each other; the French 
occupying higlier ground than the allies. But the space between them was 
lower than either of the routes, and nothing intervened to obstruct a view of the 
columns of epemies, that thus continued to pursue their course, without the least 
obstacle to prevent their coming into instantaneous contact; for the slightest 
divergement from either line of march towards each other would have brought 
them within musketry distance. I have always considered this day's march as 
a very extraordinary scene, only to have occurred from the generals opposed com- 
manding highly disciplined arniies, at the same time each pursuing an object from 
which he was not for an instant to be abstracted by minor circumstances; the 
French marshal pressing forward to arrive first on the Tormes; Lord Welling- 
ton following his motions, and steadily adhering to the defensive, until substantial 
reasons appeared to demand a deviation from that course, and the adoption of a 
more decided conduct. There were occasional slight skirmishes, brought op by 
the routes approaching each other, or the anxiety of French and allied stragglers 
to obtain undisputed right of pillage in the unfortunate villages that lay in the 
intermediate space between the armies; otherwise no spectator would have imur 
gined the two immense moving columns that filled the w'hole country, and seeded 
interminable, being lost to the eye in dust and distance, comprised two armM 
actuated with earnest desires for the destruction of each otheri but who, althp^b 
posaasaad of numerous artilleiy and cavalry, were persevering op theiir if 
if by iputual consent refraining from serious hostility^ uptil arrive^ at tha 
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(kstined f(ir thu great trialf to which either was now advandiig with oon«^ 
fidence and without interruption/’ 

The two armies at length diverged from each other; and at night, the 
F'^ch took a position on the right bank of the Tormes, commaDding the ford 
of tiuerta, while the allies sat down on ground contiguous to the heights of San ‘ 
Cbristoval, \nth their right extended to the Tonnes. Marmont, on tlie morning 
of the 2Ut, evidently persisted in liis project of attempting to get round to the 
rear of his antagonist ; but whether ho would make his push by the right bank 
of the Tonnes, or by the left bank, was profoundly doubtful. He screened his 
purposes as usual by a profusion of manoeuvres ; but at length, on the afternoon 
of tliat clay, lie took across the greater part of his army, and then on the morn- 
ing of the 22d took uc^ross the remainder of them, to the eastern part of that 
tumolatcd tract which we formerly described as lying around the two bold 
rugged small hills called the Arapiles. Lord Wellington, of course, made a 
corresponding movement, taking across tlie greater part of his army on the aftert* 
noon of the 2l8t, and the remainder on the morning of the 22d, to a position on 
the western part of that tract, resting his right on the nearer one of the Ara- 
piles and Jiis left on the Tormes. About the same time, also, Don Carlos 
cfEspana withdrew his S|)ani8h garrison from Alba, and Marmont put a French 
garrison in that plac'o. D'Espana, in this matter, acted entirely on his own 
authority, and did not even inform Lord Wellington ; so that the change of 
garrison, though seemingly a matter of not much consequence, came to exert a 
strong influence on an important part of the immediately subsequent operations. 

A thunderstorm bu;’st o\er the armies late in the evening of the 21st, and 
continued for hours to dazzle them v^ith its lightning and to drencli them with its 
rain. It was one of the most violent thuiulerstonns ever witnessed. The ilai^l|as 
of the lightning seemed to sleep upon the grass, and threw illumination 
all the plain ; the crash of the thunder struck such terror into the horses^ that 
many broke awa> from cnery possible I'estraint, and g!ill()j)ed wildly athwart the 
country ; one broad bolt of electricity fell among the 5th dt’S^oons, ‘and killed 
many men and horses ; and tlie torrents of the I’ain descended Ijke the bursting 
of an upper sea, and swept all tlie shuddering ground ;iui with a flood. Yet 
throughout this dreadful night, many of the wakeful officers were intent only on 
thoughts of battle or retreat on the morrow; and none more so than the two leadera 
of the respective aimies. A letter from Lord Wellington to General Castanos, 
stating it as probable that he would need retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo, waa 
intercepted by Marmont, and induced him, under a thirst for fame, to resolve to 
drag the British hero into action, and to tear laurels fromif^his bixiw, before 
King Joseph, witMlie army of the $hould arrive to assume the aupreme^ 

command* Lord Wellington, on the otb|j^ tiaitd, in the very midst oi‘ the 
pest, received sure intelligence that a la|j|t}9i^if9rqei^ fhim the araij^of tlie 
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Korth, hkkrii^iady mmd tbe Donro^ mA was likely to 

join Marmont on tbe moESoir ; ao that he &h oM^d tio determl^ that, if oh^ 
cmnstaaoce shoidd Mt give him a favoorabb ofp^rtttiuty for nuddag an atbaok 
befme next atmaai^ho mtild not postpone another hour the oominencemtiit of A 
Retreat to tiia Agooda^ 

Shortly after daydmak tm the Sfid, detachments of both armies had a Mm 
and a strife for Iho posstssioa of the farther Arapiles. The Flrencb detachmeMta 
succeeded, being atronfii^ than the allied ones, and having lain concealed in a 
wood nearer th^ hill than the allies were. The two Arapiles, throughont the 
fbUowing operations, served both as posts of great strength, and posts of close 
observation ; and being on opposite sides of the contest, were called respectsvelj 
the English Arapiles and the French Arapiles. Strong bodies of the antago^ 
nist armies also, soon after the af&ir of the French Arapiles, had a smart coitmstj 
for the possession of a height about five hundred yards north-east of the EngHiahJ 
Aiapiks ; and in this case the allies were successfhl. But Marmont^S posseSikv 
of the French Arapiles very materially strengthened his own position, wM 
seriously increased his power of annoying that of the allies ; insomuch that 
Wellington felt obliged to extend the right of his army en potenee to a height 
behifid the village of Arapiles, to occupy that village with light infantry, to place 
a division of infantry adjacent to the village, and to gather two other diviiliont 
in one mass upon the inner slope of the English Arapiles, where they could imt 
be seen by the enemy. Marmont carried on an incessant whirl of evolutiQiiecp 
numoBuvre, which appeared to Lord Wellington for a while unmeaning, gcttt 
indicative of intention to do speedy battle, and next a mask for a sudden rpn to 
seize tiie Ciudad Rodrigo road, and to operate upon the allies' rear. His Jjardn 
ship, therefore, while holding one part of his army close in liand, in the pdiitkm 
we have described, clustering westward from the English Arapiles, dispoicd 
rest in two bodies, the one confronting Marmont’s right wing, and th^ othm* 
lying concealed a considerable distance to the west, in readiness to act igainm 
his left. During all these movements a sharp cannonade was exchangied from 
the summits of the two Arapiles, on whose crowning rocks the two genpial* sm* 
like ravenous vultures watching for their quarry.” 

About three o’dock, Marmont pushed Thomiere’s division, covered by fifty 
gone, towards the extreme left, for the purpose of menacing the ixiad to Chidafr 
Rodrigo. Tbie OOTpe advanced so rapidly as gradually to leave a epaoeqf ncmfy 
two kagnes betwixt them and Maucune’s corps, which succeeded them, mdl 
fimned the nearest part of the centre. Lord Wellington had long and Ipxidudlg^ 
wailed for the opportunity which was now presented to hiip. Ipte wm^flf dbnmMh 
when infomiatioti was brought him of thie frhe movement lilA' 

advantage theit had been gpveii him. Ho rose in tueli haste |m 41m 

taU^emMn^ ^MmmioiM^igood genhrnhml^^ 
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to tbe high grMUd, wber^ fa* » khort time, he obeemd dw memy 
^^Hpillw field<4eleflcope with a jitern contentment, ftr their left wing was 
■K nepuntad finm the centre. ‘The fenlt,’ says an ‘was 

n^||nuit^ and he fixed it with the stroke of a thunderbolt. A few orders issued 
ftom his Ups like the incantations of a wizard, and suddenly the dark mass o^* 
troops which covered the English Arapiles, was seemingly possessed by some 
mtghfy spirit, and rushing violently down the interior slope of the mountain 
entered the great basin amidst a storm of bullets which seemed to shear away 
the whole surface of the earth over which the soldiers moved.’ 


General Leith and the fifth division instantly formed on the right of Cole 
and the fourth, connecting the latter with Bradford’s Portuguese, who hastened 
forward at the same time from the right of the army; and the heavy cavalry, 
galloping up on the right of Bradford, closed this front of battle. Clinton and the 
sixth, and Hope and the seventh divisions, flanked on the right by Anson’s light 

t valiy, which had now moved from the Arapiles, were ranged at half-cannon- 
bt, in a second line; which was prolonged by the Spaniards in the direction of 
Pakenham and the third division ; and this last, reinforced by part of the 14th 
dragoons, and D’ Urban’s horse, formed the extreme right of the British army. 
Behind all, on the liighest ground, the first and light divisions and Pack’s 
Portuguese were dib[>osed in heavy masses, as a resefVe. When this disposition 
was completed, the third division with its horse, formed in four columns, and 
having on the left twelve guns, received orders to cross the enemy’s line of march. 
The remainder of tlie first line, including the main body of the cavalry, was 
directed to advance, whenever the attack of the third division should be developed; 
and as the fourth division must in this forward movement lend its flank jto the 


onemy’s troops stationed on the French Arapiles, Pack’s brigade was oonamanded 
to assail that height at the same moment when the left of the British line should 
pass it Besides the extension of the enemy’s left, Wellington enjoyed another 
mighty advantage. His line forming the cord,||^hile theirs formed the arc, 
hia di^sitions were consequently made with great cekfity^ their forces requir- 
ing a longer time to concentrate on a given point. 

^^Marmont, who was eagerly surveying the field from the summit of the 
Froncdi Arapiles, saw the magic advance of the ^lied army, sudden as the 
vulture darts upon his prey, at the very moment, as he vainly supposed, that he 
was making one of the finest and roost complicated evolutions in modern war'* 
fore. In imagination, he had seen the English Fabius in full retreat, the French 
left turning him, the right and centre driving him into the Tonnes, while the 
army of Madrid cutting off completely his communication with Portugal* 
He now beheld in reality, with astonishment and horror, that Tbomiere’s diviaion, 
either from too great eagerness in the troops, or erroneous direcrions 
ipmerid offieani) was becoming gradually separated, pearly two leagues fimop llw 
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oMsr^ too gtiwt a diatapoo to be assisted, not strong enoiigb to hidd ^ii|r 
graond alone, nor awaro of ivhat they had to encounter. At first 
with the third division, was hid from his view, and he hoped that the tempest of 
buQets under which the British were advancing, would have checked them 
liU his reserves should fall on the left of the allied position; but even thetO 
twelve tiiousand men and thirty pieces of artillery were ready to meet him^ atll 
the English Arapiles stood as a strong bastion of defence. He rapidly, howevef, 
issued orders to hasten the advance of his troops in the centre, to stop the pro- 
gress of his left vring; and his hopes of victory were still sanguine, till he Mm 
Pakenham shoot suddenly across Thomiere’s path. Defeat stared him in the 
face, when huriying desperately to tjie fatal point, an exploding shell threw bial 
from his horse. It broke his right arm, wounded him in the side, and oUigad 
him to be carried from the field in a litter, by relays of grenadiers, as any 
rougher method of conveyance was intolerable.” The command then devolved 
on General Bonnet, — and he also being in a few minutes severely disabled, it 
passed to General Clausel. 

“ Thomiere, about five o’clock, having gained with the head of his column 
a hill at the extremity of the southern range of heights, expected to see Welling* 
ton in full retreat, closely followed by the French army. At that moment, two 
batteries on the western heights took his troops in flank, and Pakenham, with 
the cavalry, was close upon him, while the greater port of his division were still 
behind him in a wood whore they could hear but not see the sadden burst of the 
tempest. The meanest soldier could perceive that all was lost, and the gallant 
Pakenham fell instantly upon them. The French gunners, however, inured to 
war, sent showers of grape among the British masses, and clouds of skirmishers, 
in their usual style, covered their front while they attempted a formation; but 
the irresistible impetuosity of the British charge broke the half-formed lines into 
fragments, and sent the whole in confusion upon the advancing supports. Paken- 
ham still continued his tempestuous course on the French imperfectly formed on 
the heights behind, offering two fronts, the one to him, the other to the fifth 
division; Bradford’s brigade and the cavalry and artillery, now moving in one 
great line across the basin. The heavy cavalry, light dragoons, and flying 
artillery, came up at a trot on Pakenham’s left; and on his right D’Urban’e faoM 
overlapped the enemy. Thus in less than half an hour, the left of the piNgiidi 
army was turned, thrown into confusion, and surrounded. Clausel’s divisieii| 
indeed, had joined Thomiere’s; but Pakenham, bearing on with a con^uetillg 
violence, was closing on their flank; while the fifth division was advandlg uMl 
a storm of fire from their fronts. Clausel’s troops were loosely formed, a Mlp 
southern sun shone vividly in their faces, while clouds of dust and stifliXlg ftudlg 
coming full upon them, scarcely able to breathe, and qmte uuiiMo ^ 
fim wfii ^veu at random. At that u^ent Le MardiaiidV 
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KrMi AnmV light farigade, bmke forth from the dood at fiill epeed ; and in an 
uiitint 1^200 French infantry were pat to the sword, and trampled down with a 
clamaar and havoc. The French^ bewildered and blinded4 threw down 

r r arms, ran through die openings of the dragoons, implosing quarter, while 
gigantic horsemen, on their gigantic horses, rode forward with irresistible 
fMiwor, cutting down the French with their long glittering swords, while the third 
division still following at speed, shouted loudly, as the French masses feU before 
them with dreadful carnage. Though Le Marchand and many officers had 
fUlen, these 8j)lendid swordsmen, headed by Sir Stapleton Cotton, galloping 
IbiTward against a fresh column of the enemy, coming to the support of the left, 
received a fire whicdi emptied a hundred saddles; yet by a brilliant charge they 
overthrew this third and strongest body of men they had yet encountered, and 
captured five guns of the enemy. Thomiere*s division no longer existed as a 
militaiy body, and 8,000 prisoners were in the hands of the victors. The third 
and fifth British divisions, with Anson’s, D’Urhan’s and the heavy German 
cavalry, formed with the fifth division, one formidable line, two miles in advance 
of Pakenbam’s first attack ; and that impetuous officer, still pressing forward 
irresistible power, spread disorder and dismay over the enemy’s left. 

Ihiring the forty minutes in which these deeds were performed, a terrible 
battle fWged in tlie centre. When Pakenham’s attack was observed from the 
Arapiles, the fourth and fifth divisions moving forward in line, vigorously drove 
Bonnet’s troo])8 backwards upon the broken remains of the enemy’s left wing. 
As they passed the French Araj)iles, Pack’s Portuguese assailed that place, and 
driving back the enemy’s skirmishers, reached the summit, when suddenly the 
French reserves advanced upon his front and left flank; and the exceeding 
steepness of the ascent rendering this sadden rush almost irresistible, the Portu- 
guese were repulsed with loss, and driven to the bottom of the rock. This check 
was attended ‘with most serious consequences; for Cole, still driving Bonnet be- 
fore him, and now abreast of tlie French Arapiles, was suddenly assailed in flank, 
while 1,200 fresh troops poured in a volley in his front. Cole and Leith were 
wounded ; and Maucune’s battalions, disengaged by the repulse of the Portu- 
guese menacing the rear of their divisions, these broke and fled down the ascent. 
Clausel had nearly restored the fight. The fourth and fifth divisions still lost 
ground ; and so fiercely did the French follow up their advantage in the centre, 
that even Clinton’s reserve was attacked in flank by a body of cavalry concealed 
beliind the Arapiles. But Beresford was in this quarter ; and leading forward a 
brigade of the fifth to confront these cavalry, he checked them, but immediately 
afterward receive^^ound which compelled him to quit the field. WelUngtoin, 
ever present where danger required him, now headed in person Clinton’s divi- 
riofi, and at length the charge of that fine body of men with the bayonet, proved 
entirely successfiil. Its left, the most exposed, was swept away by hundsedi; 
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bat 11th tnd Gist regiments in the van, they unflinchingly advanoed, 

and regaiiied aU the ground which had been lost. The eoutbem ridge was re- 
possessed; General Ferey was mortally wounded, Clausel slightly; and <the 
allied host,’ says an eye-witness, ^righting itself like a gallant ship after a sudden 
gust, again bore onwards in blood and gloom; for though the air, purified by* 
the storm of the evening before, was peculiarly clear, one vast cloud of smoke 
and dust rolled along tlie basin, and within it was the battle with all its sights 
and sounds of terror.’ 

Though Glausel, a general inured to all the chances of war, saw it was in 
vain to stem the full tide of victory, he manfully buffeted the overwhelming 
wave, and resolutely strove to prevent the total wreck of his army. Foy’s 
division, which formed the extreme right of the French, assisted by Maucune’a, 
were skilfiilly employed to protect the retreat. Tlie first, flanked by some 
squadrons of dragoons, covered the roads to the fords of Ilucrta and Encina ; 
the second with fifteen guns, was placed on a ridge in front of the forest covaiv 
ing the road to Alba de Tonnes ; and behind tliis ridge the rest of the army, 
then falling back in disorder before tlie tiiird, fifth, and sixth divisions, took 
refuge. Wellington immediately sent the light division, with some squadrons of 
dragoons supported by the first division, with two brigades of Cole’s division, 
against Foy, while Hope’s division and the Spaniards followed in reserve. The 
countiy was anew covered with troops, and tlie French were amazed to find 
a fresh army arise as if out of the earth. Foy, however, retreated with admir- 
able skill, and with all that experienced dexterity manifested by the French on 
all similar occasions. Nevertheless, the British, animated by victory, pressed 
eagerly on. The last defensible ridge in the retreat, called the Ariba, the foot 
of which is washed by a marshy stream, was obstinately contested. Maucune 
in this position maintained a desperate battle, knowing the safety of the French 
army depended on his courage. Here the British troops suffered most severely, 
from the strong position of the enemy, imd his determination to stop, if possible, 
•the progress of tlie pursuit, till darkness should conceal his flying host. The 
British troops, however, could not be denied ; the stream was forced ; Clinton 
and Pakenham mounted the ridge, aided by a brigade of the fourth division ; 
and after a determined onset and immense loss, they nearly gained the summit. 
But then the crest of the ridge became black and silent, the forest below hod 
angulfed the foe, and the vanquished army seemed to have vanished iu the 
darkness. 

Jldeanwhile, Lord Wellington, unaware that Carlos d’Espana had witbr 
drawn the garrison from the castle of Alba de Tormes, conceived that the 
would be found in a confused mass at the fords, by which he bad advanoed^> 
called Huerta and Encina. He skilfully arranged a force for thif final 
V^hich he neasooably expected to effiset the destruction of the 
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their remaining forces, and marched in person with the first and light divisions, 
and some squadrons of cavalry un^er Sir Stapleton Cotton. The French, how- 
ever, had all escaped by the fords of Alba de Tormes, and Wellington was again 
thl^med to be baffied by Spanish niiscondnct and incapacity, ^ Bnt this action,’ 
4ay8 an eye-witness, ^did not terminate without two remarkable accidents. 
While riding close behind the 43d regiment, Wellington was struck in the 
thigh by a spent musket-ball, which passed through his holster; and the night 
picquets had just been set at Hnerta, when Sir Stapleton Cotton, who had gone 
to the ford, and returned by a different road, was shot through the arm by a 
Portuguese sentinel, whose challenge he had disregarded,’ ” 

The loss of the French in the battle of Salamanca comprised about 140 
officers and between 6,000 and 7,000 soldiers taken prisoners, four general 
officers killed, a great number of general officers wounded, and a proportionate 
number of inferior officers and of common soldiers killed and wounded, though 
that number, wdiile evidently a very largo one, does not seem to have been well 
ascertained. The allies likewise took 2 eagles, 6 colours, several ammunition 
waggons, and 20 pieces of cannon; and they would have taken many more 
trophies if the retreating masses had not been suddenly screened by the approach 
of night. The loss of the allies in the battle comprised one general officer killed, 
four general officers wounded, 40 other officers killed, 248 other officers w^ounded, 
653 seijeants and common soldiers killed, 4,018 serjeants and common soldiers 
wounded, and 256 missing. 

Universal opinion among militaiy men regards Salamanca as one of the 
grandest of Lord Wellington’s victories. Even the French themselves, though 
boldly denying some of his achievements, explaining away others, and more or 
less depreciating all, generally acknowledge that his victory of Salamanca was 
both scientific and extensive. Lord Wdliugton's own opinion of it, while all 
the feelings raised by it were still fresh in his bosom, cannot fail to be interesting. 

I hope,” said he to Earl Bathurst, on the 24th, in a letter accompanying his 
official despatei,-^^! hope that you will be pleased with our battle. There 
was no mistake; everything went on as it ought; and there never was an army 
so beaten in so short a time. If wo had had another hour or tw^o of daylight, 
not a man WOidd have passed the Tormes; and as it was, they would all have 
been taken if Don Carios D’Espana had left the garrison in Alba de Tormes as 
I wdshed and desired, or, having taken it away, as I believe, before he was aware 
of my wishes, he had informed me that it was not there. If he had, I should 
have marcKed in the night upon Alba, where I should have caught them all, 
instead of upon th^ords of the Tonnes. But this is a little misfortune, which 
does not diminish we honour acquired by the troops in the action, nor, I hope, 
the advantage to be derived from it by the country, as I do not believe there are 
many tioldiers who were in that action who are likely to face us again till 
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they ehall be vciy largely reinforced indeed.” And again^ writing next day to 
Sir Thomas Graham, who had a few days before left for England, he 8aid,~ 
** Marmont ought to have given me a pont d^or^ and he would have made a 
handsome operation of it. But, instead of that, after manoouvering all the 
morning in the usual French style, nobody knew with what object, he at last 
pressed upon my riglit in such a manner, at the same time without engaging, 
that he would have either carried our Arapiles, or he would have confined us 
entirely to our position. This was not to be endured; and we fell upon him, 
turning his left flank; and I never saw an army receive such a beating.” 

The results of the rictory were vast. It confirmed all the good effects of 
Lord Wellington’s advance into Spain, and opened the way to others of far 
wider sweep and vastly higher moment. It greatly weakened the French power 
in the Peninsula, and threw it all on the defensive. It made an utter end of the 
terror of the French name. It extinguished the hankerings of many Spaniards 
to conclude a peace with France, induced the Spanish authorities to reorganize 
their armies, roused large multitudes of the Spanish peasantry to join the ranks 
of the guerillas, and revived all the old hopes of all classes of the Spanish people, 
as well as inspired new ones, that they w'ould soon be able to drive every French 
soldier ignominiously and for ever beyond the Pyrenees, The victory also gave 
a strong stimulus to the flagging spirit of Britain, and shot like an agony into 
the heart of Napoleon. The British opposition was once njorc becoming clamant 
against the war; the British people were once more becoming despondent about 
success; and Buonaparte was in the brightest blaze of his glory, soaring away to 
the consummation of his mastery over all Continental Europe, by the invasion 
of Russia. But the battle of Salamanca instantly acted like a shifting of the 
scenes. A totally new view of things was then presented to all eyes, — ominous 
as regarded France, and cheering as regarded all the countries which France 
was oppressing. And, as we shall afterwards see, the promise thus given passed 
speedily into a splendid realizement, alike famous for Wellington and beneficent 
for society, first in the central provinces of Spain itself, and next round the 
whole periphery of Europe. 
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PBSaOHAT RISmitT— LORO WRLLIVOTON’R FURSmT OF CLAVftEL TO TALLADOLIO-Hn# 
^ AOFAlfOB AOAnrST JOSEPH RaONAPARTB-^RlS ERTRT IRTO MADBIO, AND PBOOEBDINGS THBBB— 
HIS ARBANGRMRNTS IN BEl ERFNOP TO NEW OBEAT OONCBNTRATIONB OF THB FBBNCB ABHIBS^ 
MOHS HOirOTTRB CONFERRED UPON HIM 

Maemokt was born at Chatillon in 1774. He descended from a noble family, 
and received a good education. He early had a taste for arms; and he was 
trained to serve in the artillery. Buonaparte observed him in the army of Italy, 
took a fancy to him, selected him to be one of his aides-de-camp, and employed 
him, immediately afterwards, in varions ofRces of important trust. Marmont 
was in the expedition against Rome ; and after the treaty of Campo Formia, he 
returned to France, and married the only daughter of a great banker. He next 
ibllowed Buonaparte to Egypt, fbught at Malta, was made there a general of 
brigade, did smart service at Alexandria, and contributed to the overthrow of 
the Mamelukes. He was governor at Alexandria during the expedition to Syria. 
He next assisted in the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, and was then advanced 
to be a councillor of state and a general of division. He had the chief command 
of the artilleiy in the army for the reconquest of Italy in 1800 ; and in that 
capacity be practised high ingenuity in the transporting of his guns over Mount 
St Bernard and Moisnt Albarado. He showed great daring and did great exe- 
cution at the battle of Marengo, and at the crossing of the Mincio. He coro- 
mauded one of the corps of t|ie grand army ; but, though performing many 
marches and doing much service, was not present at the battle of Austarijy^ 
He commanded the airniy of Dalmatia in 1809, showed there as much hauleilp 
as bravezy against the enemy, fought the combats of Montkitta and GrodBchataB, 
and pushed his way into junction with the army of Italy. He next marched at 
the head of about ten thousand men into the grand concentration at Wagram, 
occupied a place in Buonaparte’s fighting centre on the 6th of July, and puiv 
sued the Austrians on the 7th in the direction of Zrlam. He made some figure 
also in the events immediately following the armistice with Austria, and then 
received the commission to supersede Massena in the Spanish Peninsula. He 
retired to Francei^mediately after the battle of Salamanca, for the healing of 
his wound, and never again appeared in the field against Wellington. 

Marmont differed materially in character from most of Bnonf!{»arte*s other 
gnemak He was distinguished, not as they, for coarseness and htlt 
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for pride of birth, display of wealth, and supercilious arrogance. He is even 
said to have owed liis preferment more to his pretensiousness and his iusoience 
than to his bravery or his talents. His operations against Wellington were 
marred much less than those of the other marshals by the resentments of the 
natives, but at the same time were aided less by the enthusiasm of his soldiers. 
His powers as a strategist had little depth and small energy, yet were sparkling 
and rapid. He possessed none of tlie subtilty of Soult, none of the vigour of 
Ney, none of the weight of Massena, yet excelled them all in brilliance. Buo- 
naparte was more fastdnuted by him than ])leascd with him; for, though pronounc- 
ing him, unjustly, always unfortunate,” lie continued steadily to trust and exalt 
him as one of his greatest generals; and though condemning his course of 
strategy against Wellington, step hy step, particularly in the great distance of 
its operations from the front of the allies’ linos, he never thought of recalling him 
till after his defeat at Salamanca, and ev(*n then abstained from reprimanding 
him till after his wound was liealod. He prt>bably expeeft'd that Marmont 
would bewilder Wellington by his comiscations or bring him down by sudden 
thrusts, little dreaming as yet that the British hero could as readily kill a 
dragon as entrap a hear, ^^^s no l<‘vs ]a‘netrating than powerful, no less agile 
than alert, no less keen to elude than either mighty to strike or robust to en- 
dure. In the end, liowe\er, Buona])arte bitterly d(‘])lored all his liigh fancy for 
Marmont, and even denounced him as one of the worst of traitors, alleging that, 
ill the grand struggle of 1814, he and Augereau sold his cause to the allies, and 
occasioned his banishment to the island of VAhi\, 

C^lansel made earnest use of the few liours of darkness after the battle of 
Salamanca to organize his retreat. At daybreak of the 28d, his whole force was 
on the right bank of the Tormes, in the vicinity of Alba, moving compactly 
away, with a regular rear-guard of jiriiue infantry, cavalry, and artillery. At 
that time also. Lord Wellington, taking all the freslicst part of his army aeross 
the fords, and calling up the German dragoons and Anson’s cavalry to the front, 
recommenced the pursuit. About ten o’clock, he came uj) to the French rear- 
guard near the village of La Serna, and launched his cavalry against them. 
The French cavalry immediately fled ; but two battalions of infantry formed 
squares, with Generals Foy and Chemineau in their centres, while another made 
resistance in column. Two squadrons of the German dragoons rode against the 
whole, and struck them all with terror. The battalion in column was instantly 
overthrown. The squares at first stood firm, and emptied many a saddle ; but 
the dragoons rushed against them like a whirlwind, pitched right upon their bayo 
nets, forced a gap, and rode furiously through, sabreing, capturing, and scatter- 
ing till not a man was left. Lord Wellington declared, in his official despatch, 
that ^^he had never witnessed a more gallant charge;” and even General Fc^, 
in his Guerre de la Peninsule, says “it was the boldest charge during tlie war” 
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The lose of the French, on this occuHion, in killed, wounded, and missing, amount- 
ed to nineteen Imndred men ; while the loss of the allies did not amount to more 

^ lauHol was still strong in cavalry, and foil in with a reinforcement pf fifteen 
hundred of that arm, from the army of Caffarelli, a few miles beyond La Serna. 

therefore put a bold face upon his disasters, practised tlie usual French reck- 
lessness of abandon iiijir everything which seriously encumbered his retreat, and 
moved on as steadily .and lightly as if he liad been making a forced march for 
achieving a victory. He and his men had got no sleep and little rest since the 
night of tlie 21st, but on the contrary were in constant ci^citement and under 
violent exertion, suci'essively in nunueuvering, in fighting, and in retreating, and 
yet they arrived, on tin* (*\t*ning ol* the 2iid, at Floivs de Avila, nearly forty miles 
from the field of battle. Nt»xt morning also tlu»y were up and away so early and 
alertly that Lord Wellington could do tiicin no hunn. He retained all his 
equipments, and therefore could not move as rajiidly as they. He required also 
to give time to his coinmissuriat supjdies to come up. He ox|)eeted likewise that 
the vanquished nmay would li.ivt* retreated direct upon Tordesillas, giving hgi^pp 
more to do than to follow^ right on, and preidpitate the chase ; and when he found 
them making so gro.at a detour to the east, not onlv did he need to order new 
combinations for the puisuit, but he also required to adojit precautions against 
tlie advance of the army of tlie ('‘I'utre under King Josejih. 

That army, consisting of fioin U), ()()() to 12,000 infantry, and from 2,000 to 
3,000 cavalry, left ^ladrid on the 2 1st, and .arrived at Blasco hancho on the 25th; 
and there they were witliin a fi‘\\ miles of the ]>liiee where CUausefs army 
halted on the niglit of the 21tli ; but there also tliey got intelligence of the battle 
of Salamanca, whicli induev'd them instantly to j-etreut eastward to Espinar, 
leaving at Blasco Sanclio only two officers and tw^enty-spven men, who were 
captured a few hours aftcrw'urds by a seijeant’s j)atrol of the allied army* Lord 
Wellington’s object now was less to harass Clausel than to drive him sjteadily to 
the north, and to pnwent him from effecting a junction with that 

object he coni})lctely .accomjilished, Clausel succeeded in interc]nqjigi|ig several 
niessages with Joseph, and even attempted to concert a conjoint rally with him 
against the pursuing allies; yet W'as compelled to move on by himself fir^t to 
Valladolid, and next in hot hftste to Burgos. 

Lord Wellington entered Valladolid on the 3()th, amid the acclamations of 
the people, and there captured seveiiteeu guns, a considerable quantity of stores, 
and eight hundred sick and wouiuled soldiers. But, in order to prevent a junc- 
tion betw'eeu Clafppl and Joseph on the upper Douro, wliipli he had reason to 
know was intended, he stopped short at Valladolid, sent forward only the left 
wing of his army to continue the pursuit, and countermarched next morning m 
scarcli of Joseph. He moved in a south-easterly direction, aiTived ou the 
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Ist of August at Gacllar. There he learned that Clausel was not 
single cftbrt to rally or deflect, — that Joseph also had lost heart, and was preparflh^ 
to recede, — and that the S[)anish forces of the north-west, both regular 
irregular, were already ut luitid in great {strength, to assist the allied army ih 
gathering fruits of the recent victory. Ami on the ground of these facts, as 
well as on the ground of others, wliich ver\ sensibly attected the general balanll 
of hostilities in the Peninsula, but which were both too complicated in themselves 
and too remotely connected with our main subject to be introducible to our nar- 
rative, he considered that his best course at that crisis was to leave eight thou- 
sand of his weakest infantry and Anson’s brigade of cavalry, uiuler the command 
of General Clinton, and in co-operation with the Spaniards, to watch the armies 
of Clausel and Catlarelli, ami to lead all his other tioops houthward against 
tlose])h, with the view of eitlier bringing him to a general action or compelling 
him to quit Madrid. 

On the first of August, .Joseph, being then at Segovia, and havinU thei^ 
levied a contribution and disniantled the castle, began to retire toWftrd the 
capital, and sent orders thither tor his immense* court, with its (‘(jnipage and 
followers, amounting to about tliiee thousand carriage's and twenty thousand 
persons, to make ready for retrc.it. On tin* titli, Lord Wellington left (''uellar; 
on the 8th he arrived at han Iklefonso; and there he remained during the 9th, 
to concentrate his army. .Josc]>h had resolved not to defend the Guadarama 
pass, yet had left a strong body of cavalry to give check beyoiul its further ex- 
tremity. The allied advanced-guard, consisting of tlic Portuguese cavalry, the 
first light battalion of the German legion, and (kiptain McDonald’s troop of hors^ 
artillery, went through it on tlie 9t]i, remained at its debouch throughout the 
10th, and were precipitated ne\t day into a serious disaster. Let this disaster be 
told in Lord Wellington’s own words: — 

^‘Brigadier-General DTIrban moved forward on the morning of the 10th 
from the neighbourlnH)d of Galapagar; and, supported by the heavy cavalry 6f 
the German legion from Torre Lodones, he drove in the French cavalry, about 
tw'o thousand in number, and placed himself at Majalalionda with the Portu- 
guese cavalry and Captain McDonald’s trooj), and the cavalry and light iiifantiy 
of the German legion at Las llozas, about three quarters of a mile di*)tant. The 
enemy’s cavalry which had been diiven off in the morning, and had moved to- 
w ards Navalcamero, returned about five in the afternoon ; and Brigadier-Gtsneral 
D’Urban, having ft)rmed the Portuguese cavalry in front ot Majalahonda, sup- 
ported by the horse artillery, ordered the cavalry to charge the enemy’s leading 
squadrons, which appeared too far advanced to be supported by the main body. 
The Portuguese cavalry advanced to the attack, but unfortunately turned about 
before they reiiiched the enemy; and they fled through the village of Majala- 
huiida, and back upon the German dragoons, leaving behind them unprotected 
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and un8appal|||ad the guns of Captain McDonald’s troop, which had been moved 
forward to co-operate with the .cavalry. By the activity of the officers and 
soldiers of Capt^n McDonald’s troop, tlie guns were, however, moved off; but, 
owing to the unfavonrablo nature of tlie ground over which they were moved, 
the carriage of one was broken, and two others were overturned, and these three 
iguns fell into the enernyjs hands. The Portuguese dragoons, having fled through 
Majalahoiida, were r^l^pd and re-formed, w'hen tlie heavy dragoons of the Ger- 
man which w'Ofe formed between the village and Las llozas, and the 

German ca^ry, charged the enemy, although under many disadvantages, and 
stopped their fW^icr progress; but I am sorry to say that they suffered con- 
siderable loss, alid^that Colonel do #7onguieres, who commanded the brigade, was 
taken prisoner. ^f army was about 2^ miles distant, at the Puente 

del Retamar, on Guadarama river; and (Vdonel Ponsonhy’s brigade of 
cavalry and a brigade of infantry of the seventh division having moved forward 
to the^upport of tlie troojis in a(l\ance, the (‘neiny retired upon Majalahonda as 
soon ai^they observed these troojis: and night having come on, they retired upon 
Alarcon, leaving our guns at Majalahonda. 1 have reason to believe, both 
from the manner in wdiicli tlie enemy came on to the attack of the Portuguese 
troops, and from other circumstances, that they had been informed that we had 
none but Portuguese dragoons in front, and that there were no troops in the 
neighbourhood to supjiort them. The occurrences of the 22d July liad induced 
me to hope tlt^ the Portuguese dragoons would lia\e condueted themselves 
better, or I should not have jdaced them at the oiit])Osts of the army. But 
every day’s experience sliows that no reliance can be placed on cavalry which is 
not in a perfect state of discijdine, and of which the men do not feel a perfect 
confidence in the officers. I shall therefore not jilace tliem again at the out- 
posts, or in situations in wdiicli hy their misconduct tliey can influence the safety 
of the other . troops.” The total loss of tlie allies at Majalahonda, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, amounted to men and 12b horfies. 

King Joseph, at the time of this combat, had already sent away his enormous 
court with its enormous retinue from JMadrid; and he instantly ran after it, 
joined it, and led it precipitately on to Araiijuez. “The procession,” says 
Napier, ‘‘was lugubrious and sliocking; ibr the military line of march was 
broken by crowds of weeping w'onien and children, and by despairing men; and 
courtiers of the highest rank were tt) be seen in full dress, desperately struggling 
with savage soldiers for the possession of even the animals on which they w^ere 
endeavouring to save their families. The cavalry of the allies could have driven 
the whole before ^em into the Tagus; yet Lord Wellington did not molest 
them. Either from ignorance of their situation, or, w^hat is more probable, com- 
passionating their misery, and knowipg that tlie troops, by abandoning the con- 
voy, could easily escape over the river, he would not strike where the blow could 
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only fall on helpless people without affecting the military operations. Perhaps 
also he thought it wise to leave Joseph the burden of his court.” The King 
continued to move on with the speed of flight, first toward the Morena in order 
to obtain the support of Soult, but afterwards toward Valencia in order to form 
there a junction with both Soult and Suchet. 

Lord Wellington entered Madrid on the 12th. His entry was perfectly 
triumphal. The citizens had been oppressed, crushed, and beggared; they were 
woe-begone and starving; and they all ran fortli, with rapt emotion, to welcome 
him as their deliverer. Some writers describe them as sublimely solemn with grati- 
tude, and others as franticallj' wild with joy. For example, Napier says, “ With 
tears and eveiy other sign of deep emotion, they crowded around Lord Welling** 
ton’s horse, hung upon his stirrups, touched his clothes, or, throwing themselves 
upon the earth, blessed him aloud as the friend of Spain;” while Stocqueler 
says, The clangour of a tliousand trumpets rent the skies, and as the lo 
died away, to be renewed with fresh bursts of welcome, the dark-eyed 
of Castile struck their guitars, tambourines, and castanets, and danced 
of the triumphal columns and their unmatclied leader.” The various classes, no 
doubt, had various emotions; but all rivalled one another in gratitude; and eaoM 
ex])ressed this in its own way. And so strongly did all do so that even 
lington himself, in spite of all his stoicism, said officially in his despatch, 
impossible to describe the joy manifested by the inhabitants of Madi^iUpon 
our arrival.” 

His Lordship, however, turned away with all possible spiiJfclA’om the 
demonstrations of the people to recoJinoitre tlie defences of the Retiro. This 
was the citadel of Madrid, situated on an elevation at the eastern extremity 
of the city; and about two thousand soldiers had been left in it by Joseph, to 
hold it against the allies. Jt resembled the forts of Salamanca in being formed 
out of ])revious buildings, for the purposes of fortification, by the French; but 
displayed small skill of construction, either for making defence within its own 
limits, or for wielding any control over the cit}'. It was originally a royal palace, 
amid very extensive walled gardens; it w\as afterwards converted into a museum, 
a porcelain manufactory, a circus for bull-fights, a botanic garden, and a public 
promenade; and it was formed by the French into a central star-fort, with a 
very wide exterior retrenchment. Lord Wellington invested it on the evening 
of the 13th, broke through its outer defences on the same night, and obtained 
possession of the whole i)lace by capitulation early on the 14th, granting to the 
garrison the honours of war, and sending them all off the same day in captivity to 
Ciudad Rodrigo. He found in the fort the eagles of two regiments, 189 pieces 
of brass ordnance, 900 barrels of gunpowder, 20,000 stand of arms, and con- 
siderable magazines of ammunition, clothing, and provisions. 

Lord Wellington took up his residence in the royal palace. He found no 
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regukf authority in Maclrid; and he Immediately proclaimed the eonstitution^ 
( 4 »pointed Dofi Carlos D'Espana to act as ipvernor, and obliged the inhabitants 
^ to* elect civil magistratea. He continued, as at the liour of his entiy, to be the 
object of intense ))opular enthusiastn4 He could not walk abroad by daylight, 
because of the pressure of the multitudes who gathered round him* Even in 
the dark, when ho went into the Prado, though he and his suite were dressed in 
blue great coats in hopes of escaj)ing notice, they Mere generally recognized and 
follOM'ed by crowds.” And at fetes, bull-fights, and theatrical entertainments 
got up in their honour, as well as on public occasions of state and ])araide^ they 
Were deafened with the jubilant shouts of exulting multitudes. 
tpopulution,” says Sberer, “jioured into the streets and squares; every tongiiO 
was loosened; on all sides were lieard the accents of joy; laurels and flowers 
decorated the gay scene. Taj)estry and carpets u'cre hung from the balconies; 
holiday dresses were put on; holiday greetings M'ere given; and the holiday 
iVlIks of men, women, and children rej>aid the army for all its toils. Rut Weh 
•lllll|(ton was more especially the object of their praise and honour. Wherever he 
*appearecl, cries rent the air of ‘Long live the Duke of Ciudad Roclrigo!' ‘Long 
^Hiye Wellington!’ Green boughs and flowers and shawls were strewn before hiS 
HlUlip’s feet. Here it should be recorded that when, upon tlie 22d of August, 
|||||||^^ council waited upon him with all the ceremonies of state to ofler to him 
a ci|ugjj|,tulatory address as Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, conceived in those glowing 
terins;^Ji|ilMk are fitting towards a deliverer, Wellington replied with simjile 
(ligintyilKpta affected nu)desty ; nor did he notice in his rej)ly their proud and 
swelling enumeration of his great successes fartlier than by one line, ‘ The events 
of M'ar are in the hands of Providence.’ Tn tliis spirit he looked back upon his 
past achievements; in tliis sjurit lie contemplated the severe trials and arduous 
duties vvliich coming events might yet impose on liiin.” 

Our liero, indeed, amid tlie rejoicings of Madrid, felt as sternly stUUmoW^l to 
gigantic enterprise, was as laden with cure, as full of anxiety, as obUtruCt^d by 
difficulties, as intently occupied with iiueiition and effort, as }!^revious 

period of his career. The very enthusiasm of tlie Spanish people, the relief 
he had wTouglit for the Spanish rulers, fiiiled to exonerate him from any portion 
of the heavy solicitude which he had all along, since the campaign of Talavei^a, 
felt for the effects of Spanish vanity and folly. “I do not,” said he, writing to 
Earl Bathurst, on the sixth day of his residence in Madrid, — “ I do not expect 
much from the exertions of the Spaniard‘S, notwithstanding all that we have donO 
for them. TJiey cry ‘ viva,’ and are very fond of us, and hato the French; but 
they are, in geMil, the most incapable of useful exertion of all the natioiie that 
I have known,— ^he most vain, and at the same time the most ignorant, par- 
ticularly of military affairs, and above all of military affairs in their own country. 
I can do notliing till General Castanos shall arrive, and I do not know where he 
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is. I am afrai4 that t)ie utmost we can hope for is to teach them how to avoid be- 
ing beat. If we can effect that object, I hoj>e we might do the rest.” Again, five 
days later, writing to the ambassador at Cadi?, he said, What can be done for 
this lost nation? As for raising men or 8U))plies, or taking any one measure to 
enable them to carry on the war, that is out of the question. Indeed there is 
nobody to excite tliein to exertion, or to take advantage of the enthusiasm of the 
people, or of their enmity against the French. Even the guerillas are getting 
quietly into the large towuis, and amusing themselves, or collecting plunder of a 
better and more valuable description; and nobody looks forward to the exertions 
to be made, whether to improve or to secure our advantage. This is a faithful 
])ioture of the state of affairs; and though I still hop(‘ to he able to maintain our 
position in Castile, and evc»n to improve our advantages, 1 shudder when I reflect 
upon the enormity of tlie task which I have undertaken, with inadequate powei*^ 
myself to do anything, and without assistance of any kind from the Spaniards, 
or, I may say, from any ladivitlual of the Spanisli nation.” 

His Jjordshij) was particularly annoyed at the dominance of folly and Cbr^ 
ruption in the reconstruction of Spanish power tliroughout the provinces from 
which he had just expelled the French. In some places, no measures w]jatej||| 
except military and extemjjonineous ones were adoj)tecl; in others, the 
authorities were allowed to remain; and to many of the most important offices 
appointments were made solely in the manner of the most flagrant jobbing, with- 
out the slightest reference to cither efficiency of administration or the fiirthcr- 
ance of the war. I'he consequent embarrassment to Lord Wellington was great* 
“ I do not at all like the way in wdiich w'e are going on,” said he, “ particularly in 
relation to appointments to offices and great situations, in which branch of the 
Government alone it is, I am afraid, in the ])ower of the existing Kegency to do 
much good. They have sent an inefficient person to command in Estremadura, 
displacing Monsahid, with whom we have all hitherto gone on well. Another 
equally inefficient, and witliout character, has been sent to supersede Don Carloa 
in Old Castile. And 1 learn that they have appointed to command in New 
Castile, wliich is at present by far the must important post in the country, with 
duties to be performed which require activity and intelligence, a person who is, 
1 understand, an idiot, of between seventy and eighty years of age.” And agaiiv 

he said, — ‘‘ I have heard that the Government have appointed Senor — — 

to be intendant of the province of Salamanca, instead of Senor Meda, in whotq 

favour I have applied. Senor is the })erson who was employed by th© 

Central Junta to attend tliis army. He is not only the most useless and 
efficient of God’s creatures, but is an impediment to all business, and he cannot 
speak one word of truth. After knowing the truth of all my complaints of tbo99 
days, and as he assured ma reporting them to his employers, he suddenly turned 
round and swore that we wanted nothing and were amply supplied. He ha4 
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tlP^iinpudenc'e to tell me ab at Truxillo; and after I had forced him to acknow- 
leo^ that Ite had told a falsehood, I turned him out of the room, and desired 
that I miglit never see his face again. Whether the Government appoint him 
or not, I shall of course hold no communication with him; and it will remain for 
the Government to consider whether it is desirable that such a man should be 
appointed to a situation in wliich Re can have anything to say to this army.^ 

Yet Lord Wellington knew wcfl^tllat the Spanish rulers had no feeling 
against hiihi^f, — that, on the contrary, they wished to do him all possible hon- 
our, — that, in common with tlie genertil body of the peo])lc, they were now»teady , 
to yield the same high deference to his authority which had been so lon^ ylrfded 

in ^Portugal. He knew also that they were desirous, truly and earnestly, 
H^lljf^he succbSteful termination of the w^ar. He likewise felt confidence in the 
ibuind steady patriotism of the general population, and calculated that this might 
be made subservient, even in a merely negative manner, to the embarrassing and 
expelling of the French. lie, therefore, on the iJ9th of August, issued the 
following proclamation : — 

Spaniards, it is unnecessary to take up your time by recalling to your 
flUUL^ion the events of the last twio months, or by drawing your attention to 
V|Hliation in which your enemies now’ find themselves. Listen to the ac- 
counts of the numerous pnsomn’s daily brought in, and deserters from their 
army; hear the details of the miseries endured by those who, trusting to the 
promises of the Frcncli, have followed the vagabond fortunes of the usurper, 
driven from the capital of your monarchy; hear these details from their servants 
and followers w’ho have had the sense to quit this scene of desolation'; a)id if the 
sufferings of your oppressors can soften the feeling of those inflicted on yourselves, 
you will find amj)le cause for consolation. But much remains still to be done 
to consolidate and secure tlie advantages acquired. It should be clearly under- 
stood that Uic pretended King is a usurper, wliose authority it is the duty of 
every Spaniard to resist, — that every Frencliman is an enemy, against whom it 
is the duty of every Spaniard to raise his arm. Spaniards, you are reminded 
that your enemies cannot much longer resist, — that they must quit your country 
if you will only omit to supply their demands for pro\isions and money, wdien 
tliose demands are not enforced by superior force. Let every individual con- 
sider it his duty to do everything in his power to give no assistance to the enemy 
of his country, and that perfidious enemy must soon entirely abandon in disgrace 
a country which he entered only for the sake of plunder, and in which he has 
been enabled to remain only because the inhabitants have submitted to his 
mandates, and%lfcre supplied his wants. Spaniards, resist this odious tyranny, 
and be independent and happy.” 

Lord Wellington, on witnessing the ravages which the ww had made in 
Spain, felt the same lively concern for the sufferers, the same strong impulses to 
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inftke exertions on their behalf, which he had felt for the Portogaese after the 
litrasion of Masaena. Even his labours to alleviate the miseries of the metropolis, 
and to produce unanimity and cheerful hope among its inhabitants, were not smalL 
His cares and toils in the direct business of the war, too, were at this time so 
vast, so complex, so multitudinous that even a Hercules might have recoiled from 
bearing them. He had not been relieved from any material portion of the crush- 
ing weight of his former anxieties; and now, with the additional affairs of Spain 
upon his hands, with liis army far removed from its resources, and in the face of 
multiplied enormous difRculties, ho had to make hasty ])reparation for confront- 
ing, by his own prowess, a concentration of nearly all the French forces in the 
Peninsula. The Portuguese Regency harassed him by gross neglect or mis- 
management of the supplies of their troops, insoiniicli that the Portugu^^^r- 
tion of his army could be k(*])t in the field only through means of d^jPUIb, 
special, strenuous exertions of his own. The Spanish Regency and the Spanish 
generals, in exulting over his re-<'onquest of Castile, and in warmly manoeu vex- 
ing their forces to support it, behaved more eccentrically, were less to be depended 
on, and gave him more annoyance, than in the former times of tlieir capricious 
aiTogance. The transactions of the two Regencies with each other, and w^ 
the British cabinet, on the common affairs of the war, or in matters intima^^ly 
affecting these, had become an explosive mixture, which he required to watch 
and control night and day, in order to prevent some direr disaster than could 
accrue from the worst hostilities of the French. 

Nor was he Tiuich better situated with regard to some of the chief immediate 
interests of his military command. A great British cx[>edition which had been 
appointed to work a diversion in his favour on the coast of Catalonia, and which 
ought to have landed there at the moment of his advance into Castile, had been 
diverted by fickleness of purpose to the .shores of Italy; and though a part of it 
soon returned to the Spanisli coast, and disembarked at Alicant, to act there 
under Lord Wellington’s orders, this was vastly too feeble to yield the support 
on which ho had calculated, or to exert almost any perceptible influence on his 
schemes, and even liad it been much stronger, could have only served as a com- 
pensation for a most disastrous overthrow of the last remnants of the Spanish 
armies of Murcia and Valencia a few days before its arrival. The commander of 
the expedition, too, wdien calling at Cadiz and Gibraltar on his way to Italy, had 
bought up a vast amount of specie at a much higher price than Lord Welling- 
ton had ever paid for it, and thus, at a most critical moment, had materially 
augmented the difficulties of the allied army’s pecuniary supplies. These dilik 
culties had been terribly augmentefl also by the steady action of constttjat cansesi 
in spite of Lord Wellington’s utmost efforts to assuage them, and in spite of his 
obtaining much better support from his own Government than before, till at last 
hit mind, though ever as firm as mai'ble amid the terrors of the battlefield, b^- 
11. s 
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gan to quail and quiver under the horrors of prospective famine. His very troops 
likewise were in a deplorable ooTidition. An unusually large proportion were 
sick, and had gone to the rear; thousands were in Salamanca, rendering that 
place little else than one vast hospital ; multitudes were on the way to the trans- 
ports at Lisbon, permanently invalided; and all the rest, even those under Lord 
Wellington’s own eye, were bursting into every kind of disorder (consequent on 
long arrears of pay. “ Those officers who went to the rear sick suffered the most 
cruel privations, and those who remained in Madrid, tempted by the pleasures of 
the capita], obtained some dollars at an exorbitant preniium from a money- 
broker; while the soldiers, ecpially tempted, having no such resource, })lundered 
the stores of the Retiro. In fine, discijdine became relaxed throughout the army; 
troops kej)t in the field were gloomy, env^ying those who remained at 

A bad affair also had happened on the lltli of Juno, at Sir Rowland Hill's 
outposts near Llera, wliich tended, along with tlie affair of Majalahonda, to 
8|^|keXqrd Wellington’s confidence in tlic steadiness of his cavalry. General 
ilHpIlM brigade of dragoon guards, had made such rasli pursuit of two 
after a successful impetuous charge upon them, that he 
w|k struck in turn by a French r(?scrvc, deprived of the })risoners he had taken, 
and ignominiously repulsed with the loss of 166 of his owm men in killed, 
wounded, and captured. “ I have never been more annoyed than by this affair,” 
wrote Wellington to Hill. ‘‘It is occasioned entirely by the trick our officers 
of cavalry have acquired of galloping at everything, and then galloping back as 
fast as they gallop on tlie enemy. They nevei* consider their situation, never 
think of man<]Buvering before an enemy, — so little tliat one would think they can- 
not manoeuvre, excepting on Wimbledon Common; and when they use their 
arm as it ought to be used, namely, offensively, they never keep nor provide for 
a reserve. *A11 cavalry should charge in two lines, of wliich one shoal4 be in 
reserve. If obliged to charge in one line, part of the Uiie^k at least one third, 
should be ordered beforehand to pull up, and form in second line, as so6n as the 
charge should be given, and the enemy has been broken and has retired. The 
Royals and the third dragoon guards were the best regiments in the cavalry in 
this country; and it annoys me particularly that the misfortune has happened 
to them. I do not wonder at the French boasting of it; it is the greatest bl<yw 
they have struck.” 

The movements of the French armies, consequent on the battle of Salamanca, 
and on the advance to Madrid, likewise occasioned Lord Wellington much 
anxiety. All w^jlfcnow thrown into three masses, each of which was nearly or 
fully a match for him. The army of Portugal, the army of the North, and part 
of the army of the Ebro formed one mass in the north ; the army of the Centre, 
the army of the East, and the rest of the army of the Ebro were forming one 
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mass in the east; and the army of the South, quite as strong as either of these 
masses, continued to occupy its old ground in the south. The first of the throe 
masses, indeed, was for the present cut off from all communication with the 
other two, or possessed only a very circuitous and practically useless one by way 
of Catalonia and France; but it instinctively sought to recover co-operation 
with them by a re-advance upon the regions which lay between; and so early as 
four days after Joseph’s flight from Madrid, the foremost divisions of it, under 
Clause!, began a course of vigorous reaction, by which they speedily regained 
possession of Valladolid, drove back Clinton’s head-quarters to Arevalo, carried 
off the French garrisons of Toro and Zamora, and menaced the allies’ hospitals, 
magazines, and line of communication at Salamanca, and by which also theji 
were within a few hours’ march of preventing the caj)itulation of the importaj 
fortress of Astorga to the troops of Castanos. Soult’s army, too, though plfl 
sically accessible to tioseprh, was in doubtful subjection to him, and might eit^V 
remain where it was, or move into junction with the forcevS in the east, or mi Bn 
direct upon Madrid, or make a run through Estreinadura into Portugal. For 
Soult was in almost open resistance to tioseph, despising his weakness, con-- 
temning his folly, and even writing sharp accusations against him to the Emperor; 
and though perfectly willing to strike a strong blow for the recovery of Castile^ 
he regarded the retention of Andalusia as at least equal in value, felt himself 
firmly established there, and conceived the ingenious idea that both Castile 
might be recovered and Andalusia retained, and at the same time the power of 
the offensive or of initial movements be reacquired, by means of a bold rapid 
march from Seville upon Lisbon, thereby compelling Lord Wellington to flee 
back to the centre of the sea-hoard of Portugal for the defence of the base of all 
his operations. He likewise had recently maintained a very stiff flank pressure 
upon Estreinadura, keeping Drouet in great strength, and stoutly menacing 
Hill; insomuch that Wellington had felt induced to write to Hill from Sala- 
manca, — Fall upon the enemy if you can with advantage. 1 should prefer a 
partial affair to a general one ; but risk a general affair, keeping always a very 
large body in reserve, particularly of cavalry, rather than allow Drouet to remain 
in possession of Estremadura, and to keep you in check.” When, therefore, im- 
mediately after Wellington’s triumph in Castile, Soult received from Joseph an 
order requiring him to evacuate Andalusia, and to march all his forces into 
junction with himself and Suchet for the recovery of Madrid, he not only refused 
to obey, but denounced the order as preposterous, and invited a converse move- 
ment of the King and Suchet to Seville, with the view of their all advancing 
upon Lisbon. Joseph sent urgent repetitions of the order before 'he received 
Soult’s answer, and Soult saw in these, and in new facts which came to his 
knowledge, strong reasons for revising his opinion; so that, for a considerable 
number of days, these cliief leadera of the French hosts could not themselves 
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jUgy iiat their movements against the alKes 'woald be; much less could any on* 
Pllittnr, who beheld them only at a great distance, and had no near means of 
ilWrtaining their decision. 

' Now Lord Wellington required, not only to watch all the three masses of 
tke enemy, but to conjecture how they would act, and to frame his measures 
oorrelatively to theirs. He could not safely commit himself against one, without 
knowing how he would stand related to the others. lie felt a necessity to lose 
as little time as possible in driving back the encroaching mass in the north ; yet 
he could not prudently make a move in that direction, till he knew what was 

I tempted by Joseph or Soult or both for the recovery of the capital. 

strong that Soult would remain fast in Andalusia; and in that 
B rapid provisional arrangements with his own lieutenants, and with 
onerals, for entangling Joseph and Suchet in Valencia, and for 
iscent upon the Guadalquiver, while he himself should first move 
castigate Clausel, and then move southward, in concentration with 
rt of all the allied foiccs, to overwhelm Soult. He likewise, in 
ate the of Hill and Morlllo, got the stone bridge 

of Almaraz repair^ manner in which that of Alcantara had 
been repaired. the end of August, ho descried sure indications that 

Soult meant to move coastwise into junction with Joseph and Suchet; and then 
he arranged that Hill, with all the force from Estremadura, strengthened by 
three more British divisions, and supported by the Spanish corps of Don Carlos 
d'Espana and three of the principal guerilla chiefs, amounting altogether to up- 
wards of sixty thousand men, should take post on the Ta|i^ from Aranjuez to 
Toledo, — that Ballasteros, with all the Spanish troopr ih the south, who were 
free to retire before Soult, amounting to about twenty thousand men, should 
block up that marshars access to the point of junction with Joseph, as also to 
the line of advance upon the upper Tagus, by occupying the mountain of Alcaraz, 
in the vicinity of the fortress of Chincilla, which, situated at the confines of 
Murcia and La Mancha, and perched on a rugged isolated hill in a vast plain, 
was peculiarly strong from both construction and site, and was the knot of all 
the great lines of communication,’* — that General Cooke, with the troops in 
Cadiz, should perform certain vigorous operations in Soult’s rear, in order first 
to make sure of the evacuation of Andalusia, and next to reinforce the main 
body of the allies, — and that Lord Wellington himself, with the forces left under 
the command of Clinton, with two divisions from Madrid, and with the Spanish 
army of Gallicia, should first drive Clausel back toward the Ebro, next capture 
the Castle of Bfdos, with the double view of preventing another encroachment 
firotn the north, and of opening the way toward a new base of operations on the 
coast of the bay of Biscay, and next move back into junction with Hill ie con- 
front the oncoming coiijoiiitd armies of Joseph, Suchet, and Soult 
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Thk ww a sublime scheme^ every way worthy of WelUngtou’s genius; and 
had the execution of it depended wholly on hig own management^ or on bb own 
proper troops, the termination of that year’s remarkable campaign would pro- 
bably have been as brilliant as its commencement. To have contrived , spch a 
scheme in any circumstances, when tlie balance of forces wag so very greatly 
against him, evinced high heroism, as surely as broad ingenuity; but to have 
c’ontrived it amid the prodigious embarrassments which oppressed liim at Madrid, 
only the principal 'of which have been noticed, by us, and even these in fsint 
outline, displayed the same unique, consummate, unrivalled greatness which 
planned the defence of Portugal against all the power of Buonaparte, amid the 
mingled astonishment and derision of the world. ^ 

Our liero, however, was not now as then without large sympathy and cordi|di 
support. All the nations of Europe, not excluding the French themselves, were 
already acknowledging him, if not yet the superior or the equal of Buonapa^ 
in strategy and battle, at least the greatest of all otlier generals. The gov|Cr 
ments whom he served also, while difiering widely among themselve6|^HU 
from him too, in some momentous political iutc^rests of the war, w^erd||^^Uy 
unanimous, both of their own accord, and us representatives of tlie publicmjndi 
to do him higli honour. The Spanish Cortes and Regency conferred upon him 
the order of the Golden Fleece, and appointed him generalissimo of the Spanish 
armies. The Prince Regent of Portugal advanced him in the Portuguese peer- 
age by the title of Marquis of Torres Yedras; and also, toward the close of the 
year, as if in foresight of his grand achievement of the following campaign, still 
farther advanced him by the title of Duke of Vittoria. The Prince Regent of 
Great Britain, on the 18tli of August, advanced him in the British peerage by 
the title of Marquis of Wellington; and also, seven days afterward, ‘‘was 
graciously pleased, by an especial warrant, to grant unto him His Majesty’s royal 
license and permission, that he and his descendants might bear, as a royal aug- 
mentation, in the dexter quarter of the arms of Wellington, an escocheon, 
charged with the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, being the 
union badge of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as a lasting 
memorial of the glorious and transcendent achievements of the said Arthur 
Marquis of Wellington, on various important occasions, but more particularly in 
the recent brilliant and decisive victory obtained over the French army by the 
troops under his command, near Salamanca, on the 22d day of July last; such 
royal augmentation being first duly exemplified according to the laws of anas, 
and recorded in the Herald’s college; and also to command that this especial 
mark of His Majesty’s royal favour be registered in this college of arms.” 

We may so far anticipate as to say that likewise, toward the close of the ye4MCV 
the British parliament gave a vote of thanks for the victory of SalaiQanc%,andf 
at the recommendation of the Crown, made a grant to Lord Wellington qt 
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SabSipOO to be laid out in the purchase of lands, as a reward for his services, 
^jm^O^pnable him to support the dignity of his peerage. A letter which he 
the 1 5th of September, to the Earl of Liverpool, in anticipation of that 
may be quoted here as curious; — ‘‘I received by the packet by Corunna 
your letter of the 28th August, in which you enclosed the copies of the corre- 
spondence which you had with Lord Somerville, respecting the purchase of the 
minor of Wellington, and the estate of Wellington Park. I am very much 
obliged to you for your attention to my interests. It rarely happens that a 
person in your situation has leisime to attend to his own private aifairs, much 
less to those of any other individual; and it is particularly gratifying to me to 
find that not only Your Lordship, but Mr. Perceval, had recollected me when a 
property was offered for sale which I am most anxious to possess. When the 
Prince Regent promoted me in the peerage last spring, and made an addition to 
tnv pension, ^lideterinined, for the sake of my sons, to lay out all the money I had 
u|||||^yK|fchase of \igl^ in Great Britain, and 1 directed that inquiries might be 

for me. I likewise intend to lay out in the same 
His Royal Highness has declared his intention 
to l35WRimend to Parliament to grant me. The inquiries which have been made 
have not hitherto j»rodueed any results; and I could not make any purchase 
with which I should be so well satisfied as that on which you have written to me. 
I am ready therefore to pay the money as soon as 1 shall receive your answ^er to 
this letter. lam rather inelined, however, to wisli to receive the estate and 
manor as a gift from the public, as part of the £100,000, if Your Lordship 
should see no objection. But if there should be any, I shall be too happy to 
make the purchase out of my private funds. While writing upon this subject, 
it occurs to me, that as I propose to lay out all the money which the public will 
grant me in the purchase of land in Great Britain, it would save me some trouble, 
and might .probably be more advantageous to tlie public, if the value were 
granted in land. However, I suggest this to Your Lordship, to be attended to 
only in case there should be no objections.” 
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SOULT^S EVACUATION OF ANDALPSlA—LOttO WKLLINGTON'8 ADVANCE TO BUR0O8— HIS SIIQOE OF 
THE CASTLE OP BURGOS — 1118 Rl^rRBAT, AND THE RETREAT OP SIR ROWLAND HILL, TO OIUDAD 
RODRIGO, FOLLOWED BY THE CONCENTRATED FRENCH ARMIES— THE RETIREMENT OP ALL lllK 
ARMIES INTO WINTER CANTONMENTS— THE RESULTS OF THE CAMPAIGN OP 1812. 

The evacuation of Andalusia was most surely a result of the battle of Salamanca^ 
and a very grand event. Soulf, when remonstrating against it to Joseph, said, 
— “ To sacrifice the southern provinces for the sake of regaining the capital of 
Spain is folly; it is purchasing a town at the jiriee of a kingdom. Philip V. 
thus lost it, and yet ])rcserve(l his throne. The battle of the Arapiles 
a grand duel, which might be fought over again vvith a different result; HIP to 
abandon Andalusia, with all its stores and establishments, to raise the siege of 
Cadiz, sacrifice the guns, the e(|ulpinents, the hospitals, and the magazines, and 
thus render null the labour of three years, would be to render the battle of the 
Arapiles a jirodigious historical event, whieh would be felt all over Europe, and 
even in the New World.” Yet so it was. Soult, on the night of tlie 24th of 
August, broke up from the lines of Cadiz in such haste as to be obliged to leave 
30 gun-boats, 500 pieces of aitillen^, and enormous quantities of shot and stores 
undestroyed. He attempted to hold Seville with a strong rear-guard till he 
should fully concentrate his anny, but was expelled thence so suddenly that he 
had not time to blow up the bridge, and lost about 200 men by capture. He 
then made a harassing marcli to Granada, picking up all his garrisorts and 
detachments by the way, halted eleven days at (iranada to give Drouct time to 
join him, and continued thence a laborious abandonment through the mountains 
to a junction with tFosejih at Hellin, leaving behind him not one French soldier 
in Andalusia. He was constituted captain-general of the united forces, the King 
feeling cornpeUed to defer to his superior abilities; and he thenceforth shaped his 
course toward Madrid, but lost much time on the march by the asperities of the 
road, and by detention at the fortress of Chincilla. 

Lord Wellington left Madrid on the Ist of September, crossed the Douro on 
the 6th, and drove the French from Valladolid on the 7tli. He expected to be 
joined there on the 8th by the anny of Gallieia, reported to be 25,000 stmg; 
but as they did not arrive, he proceeded on the 9th in pursuit of Clauielf end 
slowly and strugglingly did he continue that pursuit, up the valleys rf ibi 
Pisuerga and the Arlanzon till the 16tb. The okl fiune of the ftup 
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Tle^terity in retreat was once more confirmed. Off the high roads, on both 
iides/’ says Napier, ditches and rivulets impeded the troops, while cross ridges 
continually furnished strong parallel positions flanked by the lofty hills on either 
^ide. In these valleys Clausel baffled his great adversary in the most surprising 
manner. Each day he offered battle, but on ground which Wellington was 
unwilling to assail in front, partly because he momentarily expected the Gallici- 
ans up, but chiefly because of the declining state of his own army from sickness, 
which, combined with the hope of ulterior operations in the south, made him 
unwilling to lose men. By flank movements he dislodged the enemy; yet each 
day darkness fell ere they were comjdeted; and the morning’s sun alw^ays saw 
Clausel again in position. At Cigales and Duenas, in the Pisuerga valley, at 
Magoz, Torquemada, Cordovilla, Kevilla, Vallejera, and Pampliega in the valley 
of the Arlanzon, tlie French general thus offered battle, and finally covered 
Burgos on the 16th, by taking the strong position of Ccllada del Camino.” 

|[«iKhgto|^ however, w^as joined on the 16th by nearly 12,000 of the 
urbo cf tlie j)roinised 25,000 that could be brought to join 

I iRylftgeinents to do battle on the morning of the 17th. But, 
bseTvfii^ ‘tiini to be reinforced, and being as quick-eyed for retreat as 
Tor resistance, began to retire before the morning toward a new position on 
heights immediately in front of Burgos; and l)eing followed thither by Lord 
Wellington on the 17th, ho thought that even there he safely withstand 

an attack, and retired through the town during nighl^ ►leaving behind him 
some clothing and other stores, and a large M appBine of wheat and barley. 
Caffarelli joined him with a small force on Ae 17A, and the two generals re- 
treated on the 18th upon Briviesca; and there Aey w^cre immediately reinforced 
by a body of between 7,000 and 9,000 conscripts, who had recently been assem- 
bled at the north base of the Pyrenees. The allies encountered great obstruc* 
tions in the*environs of Burgos, so that they could not cross tlie Arlanzon and 
enter the town till the 19th, and oven then made their entry amid much con- 
fusion; but they instantly commenced vigorous operations, reconnoitering the 
castle, driving in all the outpgsts, making a close investment, and putting the 
garrison at once on their mettle. 

The castle of Burgos occupies an oblong, conical, rocky hill near the right 
bank of the Arlanzon. It w as formerly of great strength and beauty, tow^ering 
aloft from the vicinity of streets on the river-ward slope of the hill, and com- 
manding a large extent of circumjacent plain. But during the war of the suc- 
cession to the throne of Castile, it fired upon those streets, with the efifact of 
destroying themflpina of occasioning the removal of the towm to the low ground 
between the hill and the river; so that it was left in sole isolated occupancy of 
the hill. It afterwards fell into considerable decay, but was repaired and greatly 
strengthened by the French* fts defences, wdien reconnoitered by 
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lington^ were found to comprise a triple line of walls, with entrencliod interim 
works, and a distant horn outwork. The lowest or outer line consisted of an 
old escarp wall, with a new shot-proof parapet and Hanks. The sccx>nd line was 
earthen, of the character of a field retrenchment, and well palisaded. The third 
or uj^per line was of similar construction to the second, and enclosed two elevated 
grounds on the summit of tlio hill, the lesser at its west end, the greater at its 
east end, and a considerable intermediate space. Tlie lesser elevation was oc- 
cupied by an entrenched building, called the White (Church; and the greater 
elevation was occupied by the ancient kcej), wliich the French had crowned on 
its north side witli a heavy caseinated battery, named alter Na])ole(>n. Another 
hill, called the hill of tSan Miguel, lifts its head on th(‘ north side of the castle, 
nearly to the same elevation, at the distance of about three hundred yards, and 
separated by a deep ^a^ine. This lull was occupied by a large horn-work, with 
hard slojnng scarj) tvvenfy-fivt* feet in h(*ight, covered l)y a counterscarp ten 
fi-et in depth. This oiitnork ^^as unfiiiislu‘(l in its branches, and was closed in 
the rear hv only very strong palisades; but it was directly overlooked by the 
Napoleon battery, well flanked by tlic vv(‘s1ern ])arts of the castle's dc^^fecs^ and 
covered in front by slight entrenchments for the oiit-])ic<juets. 

Tlie castU* wan held by a picked garrison of 2,500 men, under the command 
of General Dubreton, an officer of high skill and courage. It was amply pro- 
visioned, and had an abundance of muniments and stores. Nine heavy guns, 
eleven field-pieces, and six mortars or howitzers w(»re mounted on its works; and 
all the reserve artillery of the Jinny of Portugal lay within its inner wall, ready 
for the replacement of any pieces w'hich might be destroyed. Lord Wellington’s 
c(pnj)ments, on the other lumd, were miserably deficient, comprising only three 
18-pounder guns and five 24-])ouiuler iron howitzers, with a projjortionally small 
quantity of stores. His Lordship doubted from the first wliotber, witli such utterly 
incompetent means, he eonld take the place; and had he not been sustained by 
his own conscious genius and by the tried valour of liis troops, ho might certainly 
have despaired. He learned, iKuvever, that the castle w^as ill supplied with 
water, and that its nuigazines of provisions were in a situation exposed to be set 
on fire; so that, thougli doubting wliether he slioidd be able to lay the 
open to assault, he still lioped that he might have it in his power to force the 
gari’ison to surrender. 

A strong detachment of the allies established themselves close to the hom- 
w^ork of San Miguel on the 19th, and stormed that outwork, in three parties, on 
the same night. Two of the parties marched jigainst the front of the work, atid 
met a murderous repulse; but the third, headed by Major Cocks, forced an 
entrance by the gorge, and so cut off the retreat to the main fortress; yet even 
he was so sluggishly suj)ported that the greater part of the garrison were en- 
abled to escape. The gain of the victora by captures comprised 68 men and 3 
II. T 
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PPbes of cannon; bat their loss comprised 71 men killed, 333 wounded, and 
10 missing. 

Lord Wellington now established lus head-quarters at Villa Toro, committed 
the prosecution of the siege to about twelve thousand mon under the command 
of General (linton, and pushed the rest of his foices forward to a position in 
front of Monasterio as a covering army. His plan for the siege was to erect 
batteries on the soutli-west side of the horn-work, to form parallels from the 
south-west base of tlie castle hill in the direction of the hill of San Miguel, and 
to ])roceed by sap, and by gallery and mine, from the parallel to the outer wall, 
opposite the White Church. But the works seenied likely to go on slowly; and 
in ordertpii|^idgc them. Lord Wellington d(‘termincd to assault the outer wall 
by Oi|||[||M tlie night of the 22(1. lie accordingly drew up an astute plan 
and intrusted the execution of it to a field officer with select 
RHlH to about fiOO men. The assailing parties moved on 

IKt not at all accordantly with the plan; so that, though rearing 
th4l^^wldcrs and defying death, few' could mount, and none obtain a footing. 

met, not only with small arms, but with heavy shot and with 
comhustihles; and after a disastrous struggle of half an hour, they were drawn 
off, having about half their number killed and wounded. 

Lord Wellington, on afterwards reviewing the whole business of the cara- 
])aign, said, in reference to this assault, — ‘^The troops ought to have carried the 
exterior line by escalade on the first trial on the 22d September; and if they 
had, w\‘ had means siillicient to take the place. They did not take the line because 
the field officer who conimaiided did that which is too common in our army; he 
jiaid no attention to his orders, notwithstanding the jiains I took in writing 
them, and in n'ading and ex])lciining them to him twice ovei'. lie made none 
of the dispositions ordered; and, instead of legulating the»itWiek as lie ought, he 
rushed on ‘as if he had been the leader of a forlorn fell together with 

many of those who ^^ent wdtli him. Tie liad my in his pocket; and 

as the French got ])osscssion of his body, anil made accpiaiuted with the 
plan, the attack could never be repeated. When he fell, nobody having re- 
ceived orders what to do, nobody could give ftht to the troops. I was in the 
trenches, however, and ordered them to withdraw.” 

The original project of w^orking up to the wall, in order to undermine it, was 
now resumed. Attempts were lAadu to erect breaching batteries in several 
positions; hut, in consequence of the heavy overpowering fire from the castle, 
tliey had no success. A flying sap was jmshod, on the night of the 24th, to 
within twenty %||Hb of the wall; but it was so terribly exposed, in its advanced 
]»art, to the musketry of the garrisdu^ and to the descent of large shells rolled 
down tlie rapid decli\ity of the (kSl, that it could not be worked any further. 
A gallery for the forming of a however, was commenced next day fixira 
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the extremity of the sap^ direct toward the wall; a series of zigzags also was* 
begun on that day, from the south-west brow of the hill of San Miguel, down 
the steep slope, toward a ledge overhanging the ravine, to form there a musketry 
trench for overawing the defences below the White Church; and a deep cut 
was commenced, on the night of the 2dth, from a low pait of the first parallel, 
toward the south-west curve of the lower wall, with the view of running in 
another gallery to form a second mine. 

The first mine, loaded with more than a thousand pounds of gunpowder, was 
ready for explosion on the 21)th ; and Lord AVellington, ordering it to be sprung 
at midnight, drew up a plan for an assault by 300 men immediately after the 
explosion. ^‘The mine,” according to His Lordship’s own official report of the 
event, effected a breach in the w^all, which some of the ])arty destined to attack 
it were enabled to storm; but, owing to the darkness of the night, the detachment 
who were to support the advanced pai*ly missed their wav, and the advance were 
driven off* the breach again before they could be effectually supported. The 
breach effected by the mine was not of a description to be stormed except at the 
moment of the explosion, and it was necessary to improve it by fire before the 
attempt could be re])eatod. Hut ail our endeavours to construct batteries to fire 
upon the wall failed, in consequence of the great suj»criority of the cTiemy’s fire. 
One of the only three battering guns we had and two carriages were destroyed, 
and another gun Avas much injured.” 

TIic second mine was sprung at five o’clock on the afternoon of the 4th of 
October. The 24tli regiment, supported by a reserve of ,^>00 men, had been 
appointed to storm. An excellent broach about an hundred feet in width was 
effected. The assault was made in high spirit and with the utmost regularity. 
Scarcely had the dust of the e\])lc)sion subsided w lieu the storming jiarties were on 
the summit of the breach, driving in the enemy. Lodgments were formed, 
during the night, on the ruins of the new breach and in advance of the old one; 
yet the extent of front gained w^as not great, and the security of footing incon- 
siderable. TJie loss of the assailants on this occasion comprised 37 killed and 
about 200 wounded. 

In the afternoon of the 5tli, a party of 300 French voltigeurs sallied furioualy 
upon the lodgments, gained possesvsion of the first breach, maintained themaelves 
long enough there to upset the gabions and destroy the lodgment, and then, 
carr}dng off the tools, retired to their works. They did not gain jjosscssion of the 
second breach. The allies lost about 150 men in resisting this sally; and aa 
soon as night set in, they began to repair the damage done at the first breach, 
and also began a flying sap at tw^o points of the para))et of the lower wall, to be 
worked up the hill with the view of constructing a parallel along the glacis of 
the second wall. 

The besiegers, however, were now in a gloomy, desponding, and disorderly 
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r tion. Their loss in killed and wounded had been very j^reat, and was eveiy 
on the increase. The heavy fire of the enemy, the rolling of shells down 
,t!he hill, the torrents of missiles, the construction of new antagonist works, the 
assiduity of the garrison, the vigilance, skill, and inventiveness of Diibreton, all 
combined to produce an amount of constant murderous annoyance which none 
but the bravest troops, even with the hope of triumph before them, could have 
steadily endured for a single day. But tlie hope of most of tlie common soldiers 
in the trendies was now quite gone; and that of not many of the officers continued 
strong enough to withstand despondency, 'i'he progress made had been very 
small; the time, in reference to the ])robable advance of large masses of the 
enemy, was becoming critical ; ammunition was so scarce that soldiers were paid 
for epilating the shot which had been fired by the garrison; sickness was so 
preijiuH the sending of many men almost (hiily to the rear; and 

any kind could be obtained, not even a day’s pay of the many 
*l)f)ontli»wPP|H4rs. ‘ I'he men, therefore, became remiss, sullen, insolent, and 
eveft disobedient. 


LoVd Wellington with anxious iniiid both tbftflagging of his soldiers 

and the alow progress? of the siege. “ Something or other,” wrote be on the 5th 
of October to Sir William Beresford, “ has made a terrible altef*aiion in the 
troops for the worse. They have lately, in several ii^slanppn, bebnved very ill; 
and whether it be owing to the nature of the servijjp or their want of pay, I can- 
not tell; hut they are not at all in the style they ware. ^ I am rather inclined to 
attribute their misbehaviour to the misery and conseqi^ent indifference of both 
officers and soldiers, on account of their wailt of p«y •” In the same letter, he 
denounced Burgos by an epithet too coarse fee ^^eai’s polite,” very shockiiig to 
pious men, and which w^e have not observed anywhere else in his writings; and 
said, “I do not know what to say ol’tliis place. Our success of yesterday even- 
ing has opened a new scene to us; but our final success is still doubtful.” On 
the same day he wrote to Sir Rowdand Hill, ‘‘ This is altogether the most diffi- 
cult job I have ever had in hand with such trifling means. God send that they 
may give me a little more time!” Yet he maintained a goodly mixture of jocose- 
ness with his anxiety; and accordingly, on the 14th, wlien matters had become 
much worse, he wrote to one of the chief officers of his staff, wliu was absent on 
leave in England, — Goodman is now doing the duty of your office, poor Waters 
being very ill. Goodman does the business remarkably well; but I hope we 
shall soon have Waters again, particularly as the hunting season is coming on 
apace, the hounds are on the road, and I shall want Waters for the earth-stop- 
ping business, for tliat of the A. G. He has been very near dying, poor 
fellow, and what is worse, I hear he has lost all his dogs, including Sevilla, I 
have in hand the toughest job I have ever undertaken ; but, notwithstanding 
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deficiencies of means of all kinds, I hope 1 shall succeed yet. If I do, I shall be 
better satisfied than I have ever been with any success.” 

The course of the siege from the 5th of October till the close is well related, 
in succinct terms, as follows, by Alison; — “ The two days following the 5th were 
employed by both parties in indefatigable efforts; the allies increasing the front 
of their lodgment, and pushing their sap up to the second line; the Trench by 
frequent sorties and an incessant fire, as well as by rolling shells down the hill, 
striving to retard them. On the evening of the 8th, however, the head of the 
sap had, by strenuous exertions, been run to within ten yards of the wall; and 
Dubreton, seeing an assault of that line imminent, ordered a sally in the night, 
which succeeded so far that by a desperate rush the trench was gained; aiuL 
before the enemy could be driven in again, — wdiicii w\ns effected with tli^o 
gallantry by Major Cocks, who fell dead in the moment of success, — 
works constructed with so much labour hetwivn the outer and iinieii||Be were 
destroyed. It was now evident that to push the sap on so narrow a front, with- 
out the aid of artillery, was liopeless; and e\ery effort was therefore made to 
increase the fire on the inner line. The arrival of ammunition from Santander 
enabled the engineers to do this. The one remaining gun was worked inces- 
santly; and the five iron howitzers did siu-h good service, tliat it w as evident that, 
if an adequate supply of aimnunition could be obtained, the place would speedily 
fall. But the failure of that indispensable article again suspended the opera- 
tions; and it was not till the 15th that the fire in the breaching batteries could 
be renowned. It was then directed against the inner circle of the Napoleon 
battery, while a mine, charged with nine hundred pounds of powder, was run 
under the White Church. This done, and the howitzers liaving cleared away 
the tenqjorary obstructions run up in the breach of the second line, a final assault 
was ordered for the night of the 18th. At half-j>ast four in the morning, the 
signal was given by the sj^riiiging of the mine, beneath the White Church, w'hich 
threw down a part of the wall ; and Colonel Brown, at the licad of a Portuguese 
battalion, and some Spanish companies, after a violent struggle, established them- 
selves in its ruins. At the same time, a detacliment of the King’s German 
legion carried the breach of the second line; the guards, at another place, got in 
by escalade; and the intrenchment was won. Some brave men, in the tumult 
of victory, even rushed on and got to the summit of the breach of the third line^ 
where the bodies of Major Wurnib and a Hanoverian colonel were found. Un- 
fortunately, however, the efibrts of tliese heroes were, in the darkness of the 
night, not adequately supported; the troops got dispersed in the space between 
the second and third line; and Dubreton, who had a pow’erful reserve in readi- 
ness to take advantage of such an incident, instantly rushed down with an over- 
powering force, and drove the assailants out of the lines they had so gallantly 
won, with the loss of two hundred men. This was the last effort of the besiegers.” 
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M^^J'^rencli army at Briviesca had been increased, by the recall of detacb- 
the arrival of fresh reinforcements, to a total strength of about 44,000 
men. X^^eral Souham had been promoted to the command of it, Clausel re- 
inainit||^j(tnclcr him as second. Lord Wellington’s force on the Arlanzon, in*- 
clusji^^jpf ' Ms half-worthless Spaniards, amounted to little more than 30,000. 
Ifej tSouham Itecn aware of Wellington’s comparative w'cakness, especially had 
1^ boon aware of the concentration and advance of the French armies of the East 
and the South, he would probably have made movements for the relief of Burgos 
SQlH^ly as about the .Otli of October; but he learned these facts slowly and 
gradually, — and learned tlicMii too under such ])rofound awe of Wellington’s 
^mieralsliip, under such appreliensioiis of subtile trick and far-sweeping strategy, 
did not feel at liberty to act boldly upon them, but saw a necessity to 
and exercise scrutinous caution. Lord Wellington, on the other 
haiia^^Bjing on information brouglit to him by the Spaniards, and largely 
doheiont in the usual kinds of intelligence procured directly by liis own officers 
and ,ap[)liauces for fonuing calculations of his own, underestimated in a very 
serious degree both the actual strength collected under Souham and the aggre- 
gfl|l^ amount of remaining French resources in the north; so that he continued 
to on oj)erations against Burgos, and afterwards attempted to hold his 

ground l»*ks. far longer than was consistent with safety. 

On the 13th of October six squadrons of Souliam’s cavalry and a considerable 
body of his infantry appeared at the allies’ outposts, and twice forced the bridge 
in front of Monasterio, but were both times driven back. On the 18tli, Sou- 
ham’s whole army nK)\ed forwai’d, captured a picquet of Brunswickers, com- 
pelled the allied covering army to yield ground, and obtained possession of the 
heights whicli command Monasterio. On the IDth, Lord Wellington, concen- 
trating all his tro()])s except so many as were necessary to watch the garrison of 
Burgos, placed outposts at (iuintanajjalla and Olmos, and drew up liis army in 
order of battle on the heiglits behind these places, with the right at Ibcas on the 
Arlanzon, the centre at liiobena and Mijaradas on tlic main road, and the left 
at Soto Palacios on a small stream. On the 20th, about ten thousand of the 
French attempted to overpower the allied outposts, with the view of making a 
great reconnoisance; but they experienced a hot resistance as Olmos, and were 
soon outflanked by a coonter-inovement of the allied left, so tliat they were in<r 
duced to return to the heights of Monasterio ratlier more quickly than they had 
advanced. On the morning of the 21st, Lord Wellington received a letter fiom 
Sir Rowland Hill, infbnrung him that Soult had captured the fortress of ChioT 
cilia on the 9th, ^|)^B^asteros had not moved from Andalusia to co-operate 
with the allies, thatfillli# ettjfemy’s force concentrated in Valencia, with the view 
recovering posseasiQii of Madrid, was supposed to amount to not less than 
70,000 men, and that the Tagus, in the tracts by which that force would ajh 
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proach, was already fordable in many places by individuals, and was likely soon 
to become so by an army, «I had desired Sir Rowland Hill,*' says His I^ord- 
ship, to retire from his position on the Tagus, if he should find that he could not 
maintain himself in it with advantage; and it was necessary that I should he 
near him, in order that the corps under my command might not be insulated, in 
consequence of the movements which he should find himself under theNiecessity 
of making. I therefore raised the siege of Burgos on the night of the 21st.” 

The total loss of the allies during the siege was very great, comprising 509 
officers and men killed, and 1,505 wounded or missing. Ilnd the result depended 
personally on Lord Wellington, success would have been certainly obtained, — 
was even doubly or trebly sure; for never was be mure assiduous, more vigilant, 
or more reckless of his personal safety. ‘‘The arningiMoents for eveiy assault,” 
says Sliercr, “were written with his own liand, as he sat upon the ground ob- 
serving the point of attack; and he was so much and so often ex|K)sed to fire 
that his escape is remarkable. On the night of the 29th of Scj)tcml)er, he was 
in such imminent personal danger on his return from a close observation of the 
attack, that a field winch he had to cross was litcn-ally ploughed uj) by grape and 
musketry as he ])assed down,” His plan of the siege, too, as well as the readi- 
ness with which he listened to suggestions for improving it, was w^orthy of his 
genius. “Other modes and other points of attack,” says Jones, “were sub- 
mitted to him: but they were all found to he visionary schemes of men un- 
acquainted with the details, — beautiful as a whole, but falling to pieces on the 
slightest touch. Ills Lordsliip condescended to receive the ]>roject8 oftered, 
analysed them, saw their fallacy, and rt'jected them; wdiicdi, as marking his 
approval of the attack adopted over every other plan that could be suggested, 
must be conclusive as to its su})erior merits.” 

Lord Wellington, indeed, has been coinlemncfl by some writers for under- 
taking so great a siege, at such a critical moment, with such a small equipment. 
But, said he, “ the fault of wliich 1 was guilty was, not that I undertook the 
operation with inadequate means, but that I took there the most inexperienced 
instead of the best troops ” He had ever assailed fortresses in a style of sublime 
daring, as if his men could walk over them; and he was as much entitled to ex* 
pect the reward of audacious genius at Burgos as at any former plac^; but, 
being both destitute of trained sappers and miners and fearfully deficient in 
artillery, he ought at least to have taken to the work those divisions of his army 
who had learned hard practical lessons of besieging at Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz. His troops at Burgos needed skill to labour tenfold more than courage 
to fight; yet, besides possessing extremely little of that skill, they were con- 
stantly disheartened from exerting the little they possessed by the slowness of 
their progress, by the emptiness of their pockets, and eventually by the severily 
of the weather* £ven they, however, would have' triumphed, Burgos would 
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JS^e boon taken, the utmost expectations of Lord Wellin^on would have been 
had not some pins fallen loose in the ever-rickety machinery of the 
^iPRTniissariat. ‘‘ In regard to moans,” said His Lordship, “ there were ample 
*lSricans both nt Madrid and at Santander for the siege of the strongest fortress. 
Tiftt which was wanting at both places was means of tran^jporting ordnance and 
military stores to the place where it was desirable to use them. The people of 
Kngland, so happy as tliey are in every resj)ect, so rich in resources of every 
deRcrij)tion, having the use of sucli excellent roads, &c., will not readily believe 
that important n'sults here frequently dej)end upon fifty or sixty mules, more or 
less, or a few bundles of straw to fei*d them; but the fact is so, notwithstanding 
th(‘ir incredulity. I could not find means of moving e\en one gun from Madrid.” 

The (‘(nnmencement of the retreat from Burgos ^^as a difficult operation, 
^'lie jKrect road lay along the bridg<‘, under the guns of the castle. There was 
mooifffght at the time: and the vigilant Dubreton, in expectation of a retreat, had 
t|>itied his guns to rake the bridge. The nearest lateral road was in bad con- 
a<) circuitous that a ])rogress upon it might easily be outflanked and 
tumllpjj^^ the main road. Ltu’d Wellington resolved to brave 

the perils of th<f1Sl|!llpjft "411e resolved also to take everything away which he 
had cattle to drawr^ He made his ]>reparations ])romptly and silently, ordered 
all y heels to he muffled with straw, and was in perfect readiness to move an 
hour before midnight; and, had not some of the Spanish cavalry, on approaching 
the bridge, taken fiiglit and started off at a gallop, so as to give noifoe of the 
movement by the clatter of their flight, he jmobably would have taken Ws whole 
army across the Arlanzon without the loss of a man. As^it was, Dubreton did 
not fire a shot till after the first division was across, and he totally lost the range 
after firing a single round or two; so that very little damage Was done, 

Souhani did not hear of the retreat till the afternoon of the 22d. But he 
instantly put all his army in motion, made a forced march, and brought his 
foremost cavalry into contact with the allied rear-gnard, at the river Ilormaza, 
on the forenoon of the 2.*hl. General Anson’s brigade twice charged, with great 
success, the head of these cavalry as they were fording the stream, and j)revented 
them for upwards of three hours from attaining tlie further bank. The W'hole 
allied rear-guard then fell regularly back, but were liard ])ressed, and suffered 
some occasional loss. The cavalry brigades, at length, near the Venta del Pozo, 
were driven forward in disorder; and two light battalions of the German legion 
formed in squares to withstand the pursftiit. They sustained three charged by 
the pursuing squadrops; but were perfectly firm under them all, firing off 
destrueti\e volhi|^and inflicting the most c<)rnplete repulse, insomuch as to 
secure time and ground for making the rest of that day’s retreat, and the wholo 
of the next day’s, without any molestation. 

The nuiin body of the infantry, in the meantime, had advanced to Torque^ 
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mada and Cordoviila, to halt for the night, and 'were there immersed in brutal 
and most perilous misbehaviour. They had been disorderly and insubordinate 
from the very commencement of the retreat; and, finding at Torquemada and 
Gordovilla immense wine-stores, they flung off the last bonds of restraint, re- 
nounced all regard to their own safety, and abandoned themselves to a debauch. 
So many as twelve thousand of them were computed to be lying, at ohe time, in 
the streets and houses, in a state of beastly intoxication. Souham, happily, did 
not hear of the circumstance in time to think of taking any advantage of it; and 
on his duly arriving at the towns in the course of liis j)qrsuit, he was detained in 
them twelve hours by the occurrence of the very same thing in his own army,-^ 
his drunkards being fully as numerous, and quite as ungovernable, as those ^ 
Lord Wellington. 

The allied army continued its march on the 24th, and took np its groulH 
that night on the Carrion, wdth its right at Diienas and its left at Villa Murier 
This was nearly the spot at which Sir John ISloort*, four veal's before, commenced 
his bold forward movement against Soult. Here Lord Wellington was rein- 
forced by a brigade of guards under Lord Dalhou^ic, who had disemWked at 
Corunna; and as the weather was bad, tiie roads heavy, the carriages Tew, the 
convoys of sick and wounded still but a very short way a-head, and the amount 
of cavalry force far too small to bt‘ able to afford cover agaiii'st the fresher and 
much more numerous cavalry of the pursuing army, Tlis Lordship resolved to 
halt here on the 25th, in order to make arrangements for rendering the re- 
mainder of his retreat coinj)act, steady, and deliberate. lie, accordingly, ordered 
the bridge at Tariejo on the Pisuerga, and the bridges at Duenas, Villa Mui'iel, 
and Palencia on the Carrion, to be mined, and sent off covering parties to pro- 
tect the miners at Tariejo and Palencia, — the former of these jilaces being 
situated below the right of his position, and the latter above his left. 

The bridges at Duenas and Villa Muriel were destroyed; hut tliat at Tariejo 
was badly exploded, and remained passable; w^hile those at Palencia were seized 
by the enemy before the mines could be sprung. A strong body of the French 
crossed the Pisuerga at Tariejo, cut off the covering party there, and took poe^ 
session of the town, but were soon driven back by a column sent promptly against 
them. Another strong body crossed the Carrion at Palencia, moved thonoe 
with such power as to capture both men and baggage, and obliged Loi*d Wd- 
lington to throw back his left, so as to present its front to the north, while the 
rest of his army continued to present front to the east. And *at that critical 
juncture, a third strong body of the enemy, having just made a dexterous dis- 
covery of a ford in the vicinity of Villa Muriel, crossed the stream by that ford, 
and b^an to take strong post against the left. Lord Wellington instantly turned 
some guns upon the latter body, and oydered his left, in its full force, to collapse 
upon all the troops who bad crossed, and drive them back to the inrther benk* 

Jl. u 
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HIS RETKEAT ACHOSS THS^ POUBO. 


That wing, unfortunately, poni^ated for the most part of Spaniards, usual 

i^re oxceedingly unwieldy in evolution, and of the British fifth division, who 
just passed under the command of a general officer newly arrived from 
' England; so that it was ill suited to contend, in such perilous circumstances, with 
the nimble impetuous assailants, who were under the immediate able general- 
ship of Foy, The Spaniards, ac'cordingly, did break, even in sjate of being led 
on by one of the best of the later Spanish generals, Miguel Alava; but they 
speedily rallied; and the fifth division, with their aid, and directed and animated 
by Wellington’s personal 5uj)erinteii(lence, eventually succeeded in pushing all 
ytlie French back across the Carrion with considerable loss. 

On the 27th, tlie allied army marched to Cabezon. Lord Wellington wished, 
|||t several reasons, to gain time; he wished especially so to manage his own 
^ftreat, co-o])eratively with that of Sir Rowland Hill, us to be able to effect a 
Wnction wdth Sir Rowland at some point where he could successfully detach a 
Ktfllpient body to hold Sonham in check, while he should precipitate all the rest 
of against Soult; and, though afterwards obliged to send off to 

Sir BSljknd, directing him to move into junction so far to the spp|j)|||||||^^ the 
Tormes^ic in the ineantiine saw cause to detain Sonham as loi^^^plMMihle on 
the nortli side of the Douro. lie therefore took ])ost, w main body of his 

army, on strong ground at Cabezon on the left banl^ f2£4lio Pisuerga, barricaded 
and mined the bridge there, and sent forward the fffventh division, under Lord 
Dalhoiisie, to secure the bridges of Valladolid, Simancas, and Tordesillas. Sou- 
ham, how'ever, on that day and the next, mode such demonstrations along the 
right bank of the l^isucrga, and down the Pouro to Tordesillas, as not only dis- 
played great earnestness and skill, but convinced Lord Wellington that his 
numbers were very (‘onsiderably larger than had been supposed. Hence, on the 
29th, the allied army, after destroying the bridges of Cabezon, Valladolid, 
Simancas, and Tordesillas, crossed the Douro at Tudela and at the Puente del 
Douro, destroyed the bridges at these j)laees, and sent off detachments to destroy 
bridges of Toro anil Zamora. And as the French, by a dexterous contri- 
vance, almost irninediateJy found means to get possession of the ruins of the bridge 
at Tordesillas, and to commence repairing them, Lord Wellington instantly 
moved in strength to that point, ordered the construction of powerful batteries 
to command it, and tlien took post wdth all his army on the heights between 
l^ordesillas and Rueda, nearly the same position in which he so long confronted 
Marrnont previous to the movement to the Torraes, which terminated in the 
battle of Salamanca. 


He remaine(^g^ier© unmolested, and even unmenacecl, till the 6th of Novem- 
ber. But on that dajT^ the bridges of Tordesillas and Toro were sufficiently 
restored to be ])a8sab)li by Souham^s troops, while Sir Rowland Hill, olomly 
followed by the concentrated French armies o£ the Centre, the East, and til# 
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South, was dreadj between the Adaja and the Tonnes. At that time, too, 
Lord Wellington was in near, frequent, and foil communication with Sir Kow- 
land, and knew him to be as much vexed and harassed by disorderly beliaviour 
on the part of the troops as himself. He, therefore, on the 7tli fell back to Tor- 
recilla de la Orden, and on the 8th arrived at his old strong ground, on the 
heights of San Christoval in front of Salamanca. On the 7th, also, Sir Rowland 
Hill crossed the Tormes at Alba, but left there a di vision of Portuguese and a 
brigade of British, under General Hamilton; and on the afrernoon of the 8th, 
the whole combined allied army was placed in extended position, from Alba to 
Salamanca, with its centre on tlie heights of Calvariza de Ariba adjacent to the 
Arapiles, in the hope of making a stand there, not only against further retreat, 
hut for repelling and overthrowing the enemy. Tet Lord Wellington, with his 
usual caution, knowing that his own force did not exceed 68,000 men and was 
in bad condition, while that of the enem\ was at least 00,000 and in much better 
condition, resolved not to give battle, but only to accept it, and only on ground’ 
of his own choosing, and at the same time made all possible arrangements, both 
at Salamanca and in the rear, for the contingenc'y ol a retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo. 

On the 10th, tlie enemy effected a junction of all his forces; and on the 
same day, he made a vigorous but vain attempt to drive the allies from Alba. 
Soiilt was then constituted temporary generalissimo of the concentrated French 
armies; and ho spent the three following days in organizing his plan of operar 
tions, and in overcoming objeetions to it which were started by tloseph and by 
other generals. On the 14th, he crossed the Tormes at fords considerably above 
Alba, and began to take post on the wootled heights of Mozarbes, apparently 
with the design of obtaining command by his left over the road to Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, and thereby obliging the allies to relinquish their position. In the after- 
noon, under cover of a cannonade, Lord Wellington reconnoitered the French; 
and during the night and next morning, he amassed all his army from 
Alba to San Christoval upon his centre, and drew them all up in battl^ 
array there, perfectly willing to fight over again what Soult had called 
grand duel of the Arapiles.” “ The sight of that memorable field,” says Alis^\ 
‘‘strongly excited the soldiers of both armies. The French, conscious of thefr 
superiority in number, demanded with loud cries to be led to the combat, 
to wash out the recollection of their former defeat on the very spot on which it 
had been sustained. The sight of the ground still blanched with the skeletons 
of their countrymen, and strewn with fragments of casques and cuirasses, 
excited in the highest degree their warlike enthusiasm. The British, nothing 
doubtfol of the result of a second battle of Salamanca, clustered in great streingtih 
on the two Arapiles, and the ridge of Ariba, yet moist with the blood of tbeb* 
heroic comrades; and gazing with stem resolve on the interminable massiej^Of 
the esieiny, panted for the thrillin|| moment which was to bring to a dedsite 
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ismie their long-protraeted contest.’’ Wellington, however, saw abundant reason, 
^th in the superior numbers of the French and in the strength of their position, 
ibr adhering to his resolution to stand strictly on the defensive; while Soult felt 
such profound respect for the genius of the British hero, and for the braveiy of 
the British troops, that he could not venture on any bolder measure than to re- 
peat the manoeuvre of Marmont, to extend his left wing with the view of seizing 
the road to Ciudad Rodrigo, simply taking care meanwhile to hold his whole 
front at such a distance from the allied position, as should save him from any ex- 
posure to the kind of disaster which overwhelmed Marmont. Lord Wellingtort^ 
abserved the beginning of the movement, and instantly understood it. There- 
fore, suddenly putting his whole army in motion in compact battle order, cover- 
ing their left flank with his cavalry and guns, and providentially masked a few 
ninutes after his start, and thereafter for about two hours, by a heavy rain and 
i thick fog which rendered objects invisible at the distance of more than a few 
irards, he glided along the Ciudad Rodrigo road, past all the extremity of the 

S feome parts almost within cannon-range of them, in perfect. 

on the Valmusa river. I'his result of Soult’s attempt 
Wlhat place, though so very different from the result of 
e ‘ds remarkable. Napier states the two cases alike fanci- 
fully and forcibly as follow’s: — ^‘Marmont, closing with a sharp quick turn, a 
falcon striking at an eagle, received a buffet that broke lus pkiions and spoiled 
his flight. Soult, a wary kite, sailing slowly and witfe^U wide wheel to seize a 
helpless prey, lost it altogether.” 

The enemy followed the allies on the 15th with only a few cavalry, and made 
about 200 prisoners. But on the 16th, they followed with the whole of their 
cavalry, and with a considerable body of Infiintry; and though they never, on 
that day, attempted to press close up6ll the rear, yet, in consequence of much 
disorder and excessive straggling oA the port of the allies, they took very many 
prisoners. On the 17th, General Sir Edward Paget^ who had only two or three 
weeks before arrived from England in riie capacity of second in command to 
Wellington, observing an interval of about half-a-mile between two of the divi- 
sions of infantiy, and riding alone to the rear to discover the cause of it, at a 
part of the road which passed through a wood, was suddenly pounced upon and 
carried away, by a detachment of the enemy’s cavalry, springing out of the wood. 
Near the close of that day’s marek, also, on the open steep slope which descends 
to the Huebra stream, the enemy’s cav^diy, and some horse artillery came close 
upon the allies’ rear, skirmished sharply against them, cannonaded them, and ran* 
dered their bivd||ll|b that night ccowdld tad critical. But the main body of the 
pursuers went no farther, oOly a fow continuing to follow next day. And 
well was this for the allies; for retreat, though the last, was the most 

harassing, at once from the weather, the depth of the roads, 
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exhaustion of the commissariat, and the disorder, riotousness, and bad temp^ of 
the troops; so that, either if full pmsuit had been continued, or the termination 
of the retreat had not been at hand, very dreadful disaster must have been 
incurred. 

Lord Wellington, in provision for this last day’s inarch, with his usual fore- 
sight, ascertained the state of the roads in advance, and sent off all the baggage 
and stores long before dawn. But, in the morning, he was destined to encounter 
a notable instance of that presumptuous contravention of his authority which so 
often marred his plans, and robbed him of the fruits of his victories. Knowing 
that the principal road was impassable, at a place only about a mile onward, 
from the flooded state of a little rivulet which crossed it, he gave orders that thd 
divisions should march by another road which was more circuitous and, in 
ordinary weather, more difficult. This,” says Napier, “ seemed such an extra! 
ordinary proceeding to some general officers that, after consulting together, they^ 
deemed their commander unfit to conduct the army, and led their troops by 
what appeared to them the fittest line of retreat. Meanwhile Wellington, who 
had, before daylight, placed himself at an important ])oint on his own road, 
waited impatiently for the arrival of the leading division until dawn, aiujOhisn, 
suspecting something of what had hap|)cned, galloped to tlie other roSBind 
found the would-be-cornmanders, stopped by that flood which his arrangements 
had been made to avoid. The insubordination and the danger to the whole army 
were alike glaring; yet the practical rebuke was so severe and well-timed, the 
humiliation so complete and so deeply felt, that, with one proud sarcastic obseiv 
vation, indicating contempt more than anger, lie led hack the troops and drew off 
all his forces safely. However, some confusion and great danger still attended 
the operation ; for even on this road one water-gully was so deep that the light 
division, which covered the rear, could only pass it man by man over a felled 
tree; and it was fortunate that Soult, unable to feed liis troops a day longer, 
stopped on the Huebra with his main body, and only sent some cavalry to 
Tamames. Thus the allies retired unmolested.” 

Gross negligence on the part of many of the officers, and the grossest nds* 
conduct on the part of multitudes of the men, prevailed throughout all the 
retreat. Drunkenness, as at Torquemada and Cordovilla, occurred wherever 
wine could be found. Plunder of every kind was common; and even murder, 
the veiy murder of the unarmed natives, in cold blood or with little provooatiotl, 
was fiar from being infrequent. Straggling from the ranks, and from the line df 
march, sometimes occurred to the amount of thousands. Extreme scarcity of 
provisions and excessive storminess of weather, on the last tliree days in par^ 
ticular, combined with previous causes to render entire corps reckless and 
desperate. Numerous herds of swine being seen among the woods, the sddieia 
dispersed from the columns to run after them, in such multitudes and with such 
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K fire, that the ofRcers and troops in advance more than once were 
danned; thinking that the French wore pouring down upon their flank; 
rh two of the marauders, caught in the act, were hanged as an exam])lo 
iti their guilty comrades, scarcely any were restrained, either by that 

meJlB or by any otlier which could be tried, from discontinuing their misconduct. 

The retreat altogether was one of the most arduous ever conducted by any 
general. It wanted, indeed, some of the peculiar difficulties and some of the 
charactdlbtic horrors of several other famous retreats; but it ])ossc8sed an aggre- 
gate of evils, tasking the genius of the commander and requiring the constant, 
eaMM, superhuman exercise of his powers, far more than any. The retreat 
||M|^ to it in character, as well as closely similar in scene and circumstances, 
■HHW Moore. ‘M^ut, with the exception of the weather, which 

i y niHiw also was desperate enough, Wellingtoifs was more difficult than Moore’s. 
The former’s was oi^ik ut^very moment to attack; lateral roads branched off in 
eve^y direction; cl|||piiy>seMlld act in all parts of the country; there were no 
moiltitain positions to dcdiend; nor were the flanks of the retiring columns secure 
for an hour.” "Lord Wellington, too, was compelled, with egregiously in- 
suflUiLt means, to hold his })urhtiers many days in check till he could manage 
the^^Wfligious nicety of securing a proper junction with Hill, — and all the while 
was also directing Ilill’s retreat in the chstance; and then, after effecting the 
junction, liad to pusli on his forces, in almost rabble condition, over a level 
country, in the inimcdiate presence of an overwhelming superiority of mounted 
pursuers. He himself, though always slow to say anything which implied any 
eulogy on his own achievements, pronounced his situation all the way from 
Burgos to the Tonnes to be ^Hhe worst military situation” in which any British 
general had ever been placed. Soult and the other French marshals, on learn- 
ing from the allied officers captured during the retreat, in reply to their own 
earnest interrogatories, that he moved on with regularity and suffered little in- 
convenience, were filled with astonishment and expressed unbounded admiration. 
‘*For my part,” said Marquis Wellesley in parliament, and so in substance 
would every true critic say, “ if I were called on to give my impartial testimony 
to the merits of your great general, I would not select his victories, brilliant as 
they were, I would go to the moments when difficulties pressed and crowded on 
him, when he had but the choice of extremities, when he was overhung by 
superior strength; it is to these retreats that I would go for the proudest and 
most undoubted evidence of his ability.” Though many a parallel can be found 
in the career of his great rival in fame and antagonist in war to the flashes of 
his genius in ba'^lf not one trace of resemblance can there be discovered to hifl 
far higher genius, soaring and flery and long-sustained, in the retreat from 
Oropesa to Deleytosa, in the retreat from the Coa to the Lines of Lisbon^ and 
especially in the retreat from Burgos to the Agueda. 
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TEJfMJNXTlO^ OF HIS CAMPAIGN OF 1812. 

It is true that nearly seven thousand roen were lost to the allied army during 
this last retreat. ^But only about fifteen hundred of these fell or were captured 
in any kind of conflict; and nearly all the rest were lost by straggling, cither in 
search of plunder, or under the }>ower of intoxication. “ For the men of both 
corps of the army retired above two hundred miles, in presence of greatly supe- 
rior forces, without a single battalion being broken, or a gun or standard taken. 
No stores, treasure, or provisions were destroyed; none of the sick or wounded 
were abandoned; no niglit inarches, with the exception of that under the cannon 
of the castle of Burgos, took place; the journeys gone over during the day were 
far from excessive; and, till the last three days, when the extraordinary throng 
occasioned a deficiency in the supplies, no want of j)rovibions was experienced.’^ 
And the achieving of all this in defiance of the riotousness and the drujy^nness 
of many of the troops, only rendered the retreat inexpressibly more wofl^ful. 

The French, after withdrawing from the pursuit, hung for some days about 
the upper Tonnes, as if meditating a run into Portugal, through the pass of 
Perales and down the valley of the Tagus. I^ord Wellington observed this, and 
put himself into suitable position to stoj) and n*pel tlu‘in. But they were as 
much in need of repose as he wa&, and soon distributed tlicmselves in three 
great masses, far and wide, into winter cantonments. One mass was appointed 
to maintain the country north-eastward from the Tonnes, and had two divisions 
in Salamanca, and liead-quarters at Valladolid; unotlier was a])j)ointed to occupy 
the central districts of Castile, and had its head-quarters at Segovia; and the 
third and largest, under the command of Soult, was ap])ointed to occupy the 
southern ])arts of Castile, to hold La Mancha southward to the Sierra Morena, 
and to maintain coniinunication eastward with Valencia, and had its head- 
quarters at Toledo. Lord Wellington also jmt liis army into winter canton- 
ments, in a w ide distribution ; and did so in such a manner as to combine the 
comforts of ample accommodation and of abundant sustenance with the defence 
of the Portuguese frontier, facility for re-organizing discipline during the winter, 
and suitableness for ready concentration at the commencement of the next cam- 
paign. One Spanish corps was sent into Southern Estre mad lira, and another into 
Gallicia. Hill’s corps was sent into Northern Estremadura, particularly around 
Coria and Plasencia, with orders to watch well the passes leading thither from 
Castile. Two divisions were quartered in second line behind Hill, about ClW* 
tello Branco and in Upper Beira. The light division of infantry and Victor 
Alton’s brigade of cavalry remained on the Agueda. The rest of the infantry 
were distributed along tlie Douro, downward from Laraego. The rest of the 
British cavalry were quartered in the valley of Mondego. And the Portuguese 
cavalry were placed at Moncorvo. 

Thus ended the eventful campaign of 1812. It far excelled in breadth of 
achievement arid in brilliance of execution every previous European campaign 
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E fe^whole history of the British armies. Yet, strange to say, it was for some 
l^^cried by vast parties in Britain as if it had been all a tissue of ignominy 
''disaster. First orators and scribblers throughout the country, and next 
statesmen on the floor of parliament, spoke of it as a delusion, a mockery, a 
monster'-calamity, a clear indication that the whole war would soon and suiviy 
terminate in woo. They denounced Lord Wellington both for inactivity and 
for rashness, — for doing too little and too much, — for wasting time at Madrid, and 
for atte|})pting a siege with such inadequate means tliat nothing but the most 
])rofuse expenditure of blood could afford even a forlorn hope of its succeeding.’' 
The single point of the failure at Burgos, togetlier with the consequent retreat, 
was held to annul and reverse all the previous triumphs. Expectation had flown 
wildl^igh while tlicsc triumjjhs were in progress, — as if, to use his ow'ii simile, 
it hao^'ped to see Lord Wellington going up to the moon; and it sank with 
co^reflljionding anguish, like a shot bird, when they seemed suddenly to come to 
WVend* Had his successes been smaller, his aims lower, his plans less compre- 
hensive, his enterprise less magnanimous, his operations more in keeping with 
the ineagreness of his means and the slipperiness of his supports — had he even 
been aided by the expected diversion on the east coast, or had he received moderate 
sup])lies of pay for his men, or had he not been betrayed by the treacherous 
folly of Balhisteros in failing to check the advance of Soult— he w'ould probably 
have escaped all occasion of obloquy, and been universally hailed as a greater 
victor than IMarl borough. 

Lord Wellington, how’ever, knew well his owm position ; he knew well that 
he was virtually censured for his Aery merits; he also had the benefit of the ex- 
perience of the immensely greater opposition at the close of the campaign of 
1809; he therefore could both confidently anticipate, and calmly wait for, the 
righting of public opinion. He only feared that some members of the feeble 
ministry might share in the popular chagrin; and hence, in few words, he wrote 
os follow'S, on the 2,*kl of November, to Lord Liverpool;— From wdiat I see in 
the news))apcrs 1 am much afraid that the public be disappointed at the re- 
sult of the last campaign, notwithstanding that U Is in fact the most successful 
campaign in all its circumstances, and has produced for the cause more impor- 
tant results, than any campaign ia» which a British army has been engaged for 
the last century. We have taka^ by Ciudad Bodrigo, Badajoz, and Sala- 
manca; and the Retiro surrendered^.. In the meantime the allies,” that is, corps 
not acting immediately under Lord Wellington’s command, yet acting concur- 
rently with him, and taking advantage of his advance into Castile, have taken 
Astorga, Giiad{\^ara, and Gonsuerga, besides other places. In the months 
elapsed since January, this army has sent to England little short of 20,000 
prisoners; and they have taken and destroyed, or have themselves the use of, 
the enemy's arsenals in Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Valladolid, Ha- 
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drid, Astorga, Seville, the lines before Cadiz, &c.; and upon the whole we have 
taken and destroyed, or we now possess, little short of 3,000 pieces of cannon. 
The siege of Cadiz has been raised, and all the countries south of the Tagus 
have been cleared of the enemy.” 

“ True,” says Alison, the British standards had been again driven from the 
Spanish territory; true, Wellington had re-assumcd his old positions on the Coa 
and the Agueda. But how had this been effected? By a concentration of the 
French forces from all ])arts of Spain, and the abandonment in one month of 
the fruits of four years of bloodshed, ra])ine, and conquest. Sucli a sacrifice could 
not again be made; no second Andalusia remained to recruit tlie armies of the 
North after another overthrow. A fresh disa^^t(‘^ like that of Salamanca Avould 
drive the invaders, as by a whirlwind, from the whole Peninsula. Tlie sense of 
this, which pervaded the breasts of the officers and soldiers in both armies, con- 
soled the allies for their retreat, an<l dejuvssed the imperial legions e\ cn in the 
midst of their transient succes'?. ^lemorable as the merits of Wellington had 
been since the commencement of the I*eninsular contest, they were outdone by 
the shining exploits of this campaign. 1die vse(‘rc‘cy of his preparations, tlio 
rapidity and force of his strokes, the judicious direction of liis attacks, the vast 
effects which follow(*d from tiiein, all revealed the consummate commander, and 
by the celerity of his movements, and the skilful use of a central position, 
counterbalancing what would otherwise liave b(‘en dc'cmed an insurmountable 
superiority of numbers. When it is rc'collected tliat the English general, with 
an army wdiich never could bring sixty thousand men into the field, gained these 
wonderful successes over an enemy who had two hundred and forty thousand 
efiectivc veteran troops at his disposal, and captured the two great frontier for- 
tresses under the very eyes of two marshals, who, as the event proved, could 
assemble a hundred thousand men for their relitd', it is evident that more than 
fortune or national courage liad been at w^ork, and that consummate generalship 
had come to the direction of tried valour and experienced discij)line. The 
secrecy of the preparations for and the rapidity of the attack on (Ciudad Kodrigo, 
tlie^tern resolution of the assault of Badajoz, the eagle eye which caught the 
moment of decisive victory at Salamanca, the strategic skill which separated the 
armies of the North and Centre, and recovered the advantages gained by Mar- 
mont on the banks of the Guarena, form so many models of military skill which 
will ever engage the attention and command the admiration of succeeding 
generations.” 


IT. 
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The disorderly conduct of tlic troojis during tlu* retreat from Hur^os and from 
Madrid necessarily gave Lord Wellington most jioignant concern. He pru- 
dently abstained from sa^T'g J^^iytlniiff respecting it till both the retreat itself 
conftision conseipiont on it were ended; but so early as the 28th of 
fHWMNw at the first moment when thi're seemed a prosjiect of repose, 
the f()lloA>ing circular to officers in command of divisions and 

brigades : — 

“I have ordered the army into cantonments, in which I hope that circum- 
stances will enable me to keep them for some tirn^, during which the troops will 
receive their clothing, necessaries, 6ir , which are already in progress by different 
lines of cominunication to the se\ernl divisions of brigades. Ibit besides these 
objects, I must draw }our attention in a vciy partlmlar manner to the state of 
discipline of the troops. The discipline of arnny, after a long and active 

campaign, becomes in some degree relaxed, and Squires the utmost attention on 
the part of the gener.d and other oflRcers to bring it hack to the state in which 
it ought to he for service; hut I am ron(*erned to have to observe, that the army 
under my command has fallen bfF in this respect in the late cam])aign to a 
greater degree than any army with which 1 liave siTved, or of which I have ever 
read. Yet this armv lias met with no disaster; it has suffered no privations 
which but trifling attention on the jiart of the oflicers could not have prevented, 
and for which there existed no reason whatever in the nature of the service; nor 
has it suffered any hardshijis excepting those resulting from the necessity of 
being exposed to the inclemencies of the v^ outlier, at a moment when they were 
most severe. It must be obvious, however, to every officer, that from the 
moment the troops commenced their retreat from the neighbourhood of Burgos 
on the one hand, and from Madrid on the other, the officers lost all command 
over their meft^lrrcgularities and outrages of all descriptions were committed 
with impunity, and losses have been sustained which ought never to have oc- 
curred. Yet the necessity for retreat existing, none was ever made on which 
the troops had such short marches, none on which they made such long and 
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repeated halts, and none on which the retreating armies wore so little pressed on 
their rear by the enemy. 

‘‘ We must look therefore for the existing evils, and for the situation in which 
w^e now find the army, to sonu? cause besides those resulting from the o])era- 
tions in which we ha\e been engaged. 1 have no hesitation in attributing these 
evils to the habitual inattention of the officers of the regiments to their duty, as 
])rescribed by the standing regulations of the ser\ ice, and b\ the orders of this 
army. 1 am far from (juestioning the zeal, still less the gallantry and spirit, 
of the officers of the arm} ; and 1 am tjuite certain that, if their minds can be 
convinced of the necessity of minute and constant attention to understand, re- 
collect, and carry into execution the oi\lers which Innc been issued for the j)er- 
forinance of their duty, and that the strict performance ol’ this duty is necessary 
to enable the arm> to serve the country as it ought to be served, they will in 
future giv'e their attention to these points. Unlbrtnnatel\ the inexperience of 
the officers of the army lias induced many to eonsidei’, tliat the jieriod during 
wdn’eh an army is on service is one ol rela.xation from all ruh‘, instead of being, 
as it is, the jieriod during wdiieb of all (►thus every rule Ibr the regulation and 
control of the conduct of the soldier, for the inspection and care of his arms, 
ammunition, accoutrcmients, necessaries, and ficld-e(|uipments, and his horse and 
horse-appointments, for the receipt and issue and cure ol his provisions, and 
the regulation of all that belongs to his food and the forage for his liorse, must 
be most strictly attended to by the officers of his company or troop, if it is intended 
that an army, a British arm}' in particular, shall be brought into the fi^dd of 
battle in a state of efficiency to meet the enemy on the day of trial. 

These are the jioints, then, to which 1 most earnestly entreat you to turn 
your attention, and the attention of the officers of the regiments under your 
command, Bortuguese as well as English, during the jieriod in which it may be 
in my power to leave the troops in their cantonments. The commanding officers 
of regiments must enforce the orders of the army, regarding the constant inspec- 
tion and superintendence of the officers over the conduct of tlic men of their 
companies in their cantonments, — and they must endeavour to inspire the non- 
commissioned officers with a sense of their situation and authority; and the non- 
commissioned officers must lie forced to do their duty, by being constantly under 
the view and suj)erintendence of the officers. By these means the frequent and 
discreditable recourse to the autliority of the provost, and to iiunishments by 
the sentence of courts-martial, will be prevented, and the soldiers will not dare 
to commit the ofiences and outrages of which there are too many complaints, 
when they well know that their officers and their non-commissioned officers have 
their eyes and attention turned towards them. The commanding officers of 
regiments must likewise enforce the orders of the army regarding the constant, 
real inspection of the soldier’s arms, ammunition, accoutrements, and necessaries. 
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in order to prevent at all times the shameful waste of ammunition, and the sale 
of that article and of the soldiers’ necessaries. With this view both should be in- 
spected daily. In n^nrard to the food of the soldier, J have frequently observed 
and lamentt'd, in the late campaign, the facility and celerity with which the 
Frencli soldiers cooked in conij)arison with those of our army. The cause of 
this disadvanta^'-e is the same with that of every other description, the want of 
attention of the officers to the orders of the army, and the conduct of their men, 
and tlie coiisccpient want of authority over their conduct, (^ertain men of each 
company should be ajqiointed to cut and brin^ in wood, others to fetch water, 
and others to get the meat, cS^c. to be cooked; and it woidd soon lie found that, 
if tJiis practice wen* dail} enforced, and a particular Jiour for seeing the dinners, 
and for the men dining, named, as it ought to be, equally as for parade, 
that cooking would no longer recjuire the inconvenient length of time which it 
has lately been found to take, and that the soldiers would not be ex]>osed to the 
privation of their food at the monu'iit at whicli the army may be engaged in 
opeiTitions with the #*n(‘my. You will of course give your attention to the field- 
exercise and (liseij)line of the troops. It is v(*ry desirable that the soldiers should 
not lose the habits of marching, and the di\isi()n should march 10 or 12 miles 
twice in each week, if tin* weather should ]H‘rniit, and the roatls in the neighbour- 
hood of tlie cantonments of the divivsion should be dry. lint 1 repeat that the 
great ohjeet of the attention of the general and field ()fii(‘(*rs must bo to get the 
captains and subalterns of the regiments to uiid(‘rstand and jierfonn the duties 
required from tliem, as the only mode by wbicb tin* discipline and efficiency of 
the army can be restorc'd Jind maintained during the next eamj)aign.” 

This letter produced au extraordinaiy sensation. Multitudes of the officers 
regarded it as a libel iijion their eharaetor; the wdiole army thought it a misre- 
presentation of their servic(*s; and the op]>osition party at home denounced it 
as an evidence of Lord Wellington’s want of judgment as a cotnmander. It 
certainly was too indiscriminate. Some of the officers really deserved no cen- 
sure, but very much commendation; others wer^ so trivially censurable that 
they ought to liave been addressed in much milder terms; considerable masses 
of the troops, particularly the guards, the light division, and the regiments from 
Cadiz, were entirely free from the general ^lisorganization, — had taken no share 
whatever in the disorders of the retreat; and 'even the guiltiest brigades, under 
the guiltiest officers, bad suffered vastly greater tocentives to misconduct, in the 
form of severe hardsliips resulting from the mismanagement of the commissaries 
and the quarter-masters, than Lord Wellhigton was aw^are of. Sometimes,'* 
says Southey, Hl|ivisions were moved '160 soon, more frequently too late, and 
kept standing on wet ground, in for two hours, perishing with cold, 

waiting the orders to move. Tblffobiijl^es were seldom diy for six hours 
together, and during the latter retreat continually w^et. Sometimes 
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they were bivouacked in a swamp, wlien better ^rouiul was near. They 
down upon the wet ground, feU asleep from mere exhaustion, were loused 
to receive their meat, and had then no means of dressing it. The camp-kettlt‘8 
liad been sent on, or by some error were some miles in the rear, or the mules 
which carried them had foundered on the w'ay; and no fire could be kindled on 
wet ground, with wet materials, and under a heavy rain. The subalterns thrt‘w 
the blame upon their superiors, and these again u])on tlieirs, all coin])laining of 
incom])etence in some of the gcmeral oflieers, and carelessness or supercilious 
neglect in some of the staff.*’ “Wellington knew not,” says Napier, “that the 
commissariat stores which he had ordered up did not arrive i*egularly, b(»cause 
of the extreme fatigue of the animals who carried them ; and thost* that did arrive 
were not available for the tro()])s, because, as the rear oi'the army, and especially 
a retreating army, is at once the birth-place and the recipient of false reports, 
the subordinate commissaries and c(mduct(n*s of the temporary depots, alarmed 
with rumours that tlie enemy’s cavalry had forestalled tlie allies i)n the march, 
carried off or destroyed the field-stores. Hence the soldiers were actually feed- 
ing on acorns when their commander su)>pt)sed them to be in the receipt of good 
rations.” 

The gravamen of the case, then, clearly w'as not a general but a particular 
one, and belonged at least as much to the officers of the staff as to tlie field and 
regimental officers. Besides, some of the latter who had recently joined were 
mere boys, ill acquainted as yet witli tbeir ])roper duty, while others had been 
trained in scenes and eirciinistances ill fitted to (pialify them for the hard service 
in the Peninsula; aud these ought not for a moment to have been ranked in tbo 
same category with the ex]jerieneed, steady, meritorious olliecTs who had fought 
with Wellington through all or most of his Peninsular eampuigiis, sharers alike 
in his successes and in the good conduct which had achieved them. Hence did 
he manifestly commit a grave error in hurling his censure indiscriminately at 
the heads of all. Nor was his error much less in so hastily issuing any censure 
whatever. He ought first, in so very grave a matter, to have informed himself 
well respecting the true extent, the causes, and the ])alliatives of the evil, — to 
have adopted good precautions against inculpating the innocent, — to have 
assorted, if not formally, at least in his own mind, the guilty into classes, accord- 
ing to the kinds and degrees of their culpability; and then, his aim being as 
distinct as his strength was mighty, his fulmination w^ould have fallen with all 
the effects of a true thunderbolt. But, as it was, he only startled where he in- 
tended to confound, — only scathed and irritated where he intended to subdue* 
So too w^as it, though in a much less degree, with very many of the reforma- 
tional kinds of his general orders. He evidently had no such clear head and 
quick eye for strokes of moral government as for strokes of strategy* Hence, 
together with the freezing tendency of his possessing so little patronage, did he 
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fail to earn from his soldiers the enthusiastic admiration, the warm love, the 
tion which were so largely won by Buonaparte and by many of 
Even his best officers, with a few exceptions, though 
l^jlm^priuiiptl^ obeyed hiui and profoundly resjjected him, were actuated far more 
l^i^yrofessional confidence than by ]>ersonai esteem, regardittg him chiefly as a 
master and very little as a man, submitting most deferentially to him in will 
even while they dissented from him in feeling, and never more markedly so than 
in this case of the circular on discipline. In this case, however, the grandeur of 
his purpose, his deteniiiiiation to secure good order hy all means and at any 
price, his moral heroism in rebuking a whole grand army as bluntly as a peda- 
gogue rebukes half a dozen little boys, were abundantly apparent; and these, 
along with the prestige of his ^ictories and the moral influence of his position, 
speedily silenced all murmurs and educed a ready gem'ral obedience. 

Immediately after setting all j»raeticable measures in j)rogress for reorganiz- 
ing his British and Portuguese troojis, Lord Wellington turned his attention to 
the Spanish armies. These demanded bis most earnest care. IJe knew them 
to be still in a wretched condition wbcii he aece])ted the eommand of them, — ill- 
disciplined, ill-oflicored, ill-])aid, ill-supported hy ca^ulr^, fugitive, plundering, 
iDUiidll^aiily, — and he uadertouk the (‘ommand of them for these very reasons, 
in the anxious hope that he might be able to I’eelaiiu them, and under the con- 
viction that, if allowed to remain as they were, the} w^ould continue to be nearly 
useless; but, on niinutel} investigating tliein after the command was assumed, 
he found them to be e\en worse, and very greatly worse, than he had believed. 
The absurd pride of some of them, too, had bla/eil forth must j)orteiitously on 
the very occasion of his assuming the cumuuind, Ballasteros, in particular, for 
the express j'eason tliat tlu* (V>rtes Iiad made Loril Wellington their generalis- 
simo, refused to obey the order to check the march of Soult into Valencia, and 
replied to tjie goNeriunent in such. fiery terms, respecting the alleged infraction 
of the national honour of Sjaiiii and of the independence of her armies, that they 
had no alternative but to depose and l)anisli him. The government themselves 
also were in frightful trainiiiols, imposed on them by a new f)t)litical constitution, 
pulling furiously against each other, like untrained horses harnessed to a lieavy 
vehicle; the Regency and tlie Cortes foaming with mutual jealousy, and at the 
same time goaded by the public press, overawed by the mob, and without either 
power or purpose to give reasonable attention to military affairs. To attempt to 
reform such armies of such a government was itself a stupendous task; yet it 
suited exactly the might and daidug of our hero’s spirit. 

On the 4th ^ December, he wrote as follows to the Spanish minister-at- 
wai': — “Your Excellency and the Crovernment have a right to expect from me 
an accurate representation of facts as they shall appear to me; and you may de- 
pend upon it that I \\ill perform this duty. 1 am concerned to have to inform 
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you that the discipline of the Spanish armies is in tlie very lowest state; and 
their efficiency is, consequently, much deteriorated. Not only are your armies 
undisciplined and inefficient, and both officers and soldiers insubordinate from want 
of pay, provisions, clothing and necessaries, and the consequent endurance of 
misery for a long period of time, but the habits of indiscipline and insubordination 
are such that even those corps which have been well clothed and regularly paid 
by my directions, and have, to my knowledge, seldom, if ever, felt any privations 
for more than a year, are in as bad a state, and as little to be depended upon as 
soldiers, as the others. The desertion is immense, even i’rom the troops last 
adverted to. I can assure Your K\ct‘llency, that the officers of the army in 
general (with some ox(*cptions of ofHccrs, general, and on the staff, as well as at- 
tached to regiments) take but little j)ains to apply a remedy to these evils; and 
upon the whole, I am sorry to acknowledge to Your Excellency, that I consider 
that 1 have undertaken a task of wdiich the result is as litth* promising as that 
which was ever undertaken by any individual. J (*ertaiiily w^as not aware, till 
v<»ry lately, of the real state of the Sj)anish army, or I should have hesitated before 
I should have charged myself witli such a Herculean labour as its command. 
But having accepted the command, 1 will not relinquish the task because it is 
laborious and the success un[)roinising, but will exercise it as long as I ])os8ess the 
confidence of the authorities who have conferred it upon me. It will be necessary, 
however, that the (lovernment should arm me with powers to enable me to [ler- 
forin this task. It is my opinion, first, that officers should be promoted, and 
should be appointed to command, solely at iny recommendation; secondly^ that 
I should have the power of dismissing from the service those whom I should 
think deserving sueli punislnnent; thirdly, that those resources of the state 
wliieh arc applicable to the payment or eqnijiment or supply of t)ie troops, should 
be applied in such manner as J might recommend ; fourthly, in order to enable 
rne to perform my duties, it will lx* necessary that the chief of the staff, and 
such limited number of the stuff offiec'rs of tlie army as may be thought neces- 
sary, should be sent to my ]u*ad-quarters, and that the Government should direct 
that all militaiy reports of all descriptions should be sent to me, and I shall, of 
course, make my reports to Your Excellency.” 

Lord Wellington, howwer, had no hope of making sufficiently deep impres- 
sions on either the army authorities, the Cortes, or the Regency w'ithout a series 
of personal interviews. He therefore made a visit to Cadiz, leaving his head* 
quarters at Frenada on the 12th of December, and arriving at Cadiz on the 24th. 
The Spanish generals, even more than the French, w’crc ever used to make their 
public appearances with great pomp and a numerous retinue; but he, in the ex- 
ercise of his habitual simplicity, and it may be also with the view of hinting to 
the Spaniards how different real soldiership is from idle profession, made his 
public entry in the plainest manner, attended by only one aid-de-camp and one 
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* Huraf;o(]|in|||H||l^ reception was roost enthusiastic. The highest authorities 
■|tout4»iiP|fe city, and conducted him in triumph along the ramparts; 
PRe popnlaiidn first ran to the streets, and then illuminated their houses, 
him honour; and during all the few days of his stay, demonstrations and 
fetes and a continuous carnival in every part of the city looked as if liis presence 
had made nobleman and artisan, soldier and civilian, old men and maidens all 
mad with joy. Lord Wellington, liowever, was there for business only, and took 
all tHifee public comjdiineiits at their true bauble value. 

He found liis negociations with the authorities very intricate, subtle, and ar- 
duous, lie \\as ev(‘n for some time in such serious doubt of success as to feel 
obliged to threaten bis resignation of the coininand of the Spanish armies; and 
be felt induced at last to close his compact in terms nuicli less favourable for the 
efficient exercise of Ids authority than he had demanded, lie likewise was im- 
jaulunecl, vehemently and v\ariously, by eaeli of the strong factions in the state 
to throw Ids influence into its scale; and he had a bard task to maintain the re- 
quisite good graces of all the several parties, without giving offence to any, — 
the more so that his own private ojiinions were greatly too aristocratic for most; 
V et that task he successfully performed by the simple means of his habitual 
straightforw^ardness, combined ivith a sedulous avoidance of all public topics 
which did not immediately conoern the proper object of Ids visit. lie made a 
speech in person to the Cortes, and issued an address to the Spanish armies; 
and in these, besides looking solely to the design of his military command, ho 
laboured to speak as coiuj)liincntaril\ as Ids utmost straining of facts would per 
mit. In Ids communications to Ids owm Government, however, he felt relieved 
from all this high ]»rcssure, so as to feel at liberty to give free utterance to his 
feelings. Hence, on the 27tli of January, after his return to his head-quarters, 
he wrote as folknvs to Lord Bathurst: — 

I gotr on tol(n*ably well at Cadiz till unfortunately the trumpet of alarm 
w’as sounded in a libel in one of the daily newspapers, respecting the danger to 
be apprehendt'd from the union of j)owers in the liaiids of iidlitaiy officers at the 
suggestion of a foreigner; and then 1 could get tlie Cortes to do nothing more 
than you will see in their decree of the 7th instant. It appears to me, however, 
that this decree goes sufficiently far to enable me to act. I saw enough of the 
state of affairs at C^uliz to be quite convinced that 1 sliould not be able to pre- 
vail upon the ('‘ortes to do more; and I had no alternative excepting to resign 
the command, wddeh I w^s aware would have had the worst effects at that mo- 
ment in Spain, as well as throughout Europe. If the system is not fairly acted 
n})on by the G<H^nment, or for any reason whatever should fail, it will always 
be time enougli to resign the command; and affairs cannot be in a worse state 
than that in which I found them, or than they w^ould have been if I had re- 
signed when the Cortes modified my proposition. In the mean time, I have 
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the merit of haring submitted to the Cortes; and if the system should fail, the 
responsibility will rest with them , and 1 have given them to understand, that I 
sliall take care to let Spain and the world know why it has failed. I trust, how- 
ever, that it will not fail ; and that I shall still be able to place in the hands of 
the generals of the Spanish armies those powers which must secure the resources 
of the country for the troops. 

It is impossible to describe the state of confusion in which affairs are at 
Cadiz. The Cortes had formed a constitution very much on the principle that 
a painter paints a picture, namely, to be looked at; and I have not met one of 
the members, or any person of any description, either at Cadiz or elsewhere, who 
considers the constitution as the embodying of a S 3 'stem, according to which 
Spain is, or can be, governed. They, the Cortes, bav(», in terms divested them- 
selves of tlie executive power, and have appointed a Regency for this purpose. 
This Regency are in fact the slaves of the (\)rtes; yet Cortes and Regency have 
so managed their concerns, as that they have no communication or contact, ex- 
cepting of that kind which our Sovereign has l>y speech or message to Parlia- 
ment, or the Parliament by address to Ills Majesty. Neither knows what the 
other is doing, or what will be done upon any point that can occur. Neither the 
Regency nor Cortes have any autliority beyond the walls of (\adiz; ami I doubt 
whether the Regency have any beyond the walls of tlu? room in which they meet. 
Each body, I know, susj)ects the other; notwithstanding, as 1 have above stated, 
the Regency arc the creatures of the Cortes. The Regency suspect that the 
Cortes intend to assume the executive power; and the Cortes are so far suspicious 
of the Regency, that altliough the leading meuihers admit the expediency, nay 
necessity, of their removal from Cadiz, the prinoi])al reason alleged for remain- 
ing there is, that they know tlie peojde of Cadiz arc attached to them, but that 
if they were to go elsowlieiv, to Seville or Granada for instance, they are appre- 
hensive that tlie Regency would raise the mob against them. I wish that some 
of our reformers would go to Cadiz to see tlie benefit of a sovereign popular 
assembly calling itself ^ Majesty,^ and of a written constitution, and of an executive 
Government called ^Highness,’ acting under the control of ‘His Majesty’ the 
assembly! In truth there is no authority in the state, excej)ting the libellous 
newspapers; and they certainly ride over both Cortes and Regency without 
mercy. I am astonished at the patience of my brother, and that he has been 
able to do anything with such people. 1 am quite certain that if I had^ not 
threatened them with my resignation, and had not kept aloof from all question®^ 
excepting those relating to my immediate business at Cadiz, I should have done 
nothing.” 

Lord Wellington returned to his head-quarters by way of Lisbon. His 
chief objects in visiting that city were to invest his friend Mr. btuart with the 
order of the Bath, and to inspirit the authorities to a vigorous reorganizement of 
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the Portug 4 ^ armt. His journey for thirty leagues, through Elvas and thence 
to Lisbon, ^as a triumphal progress, amid all sorts of popular demonstrations in 
his honour. The Portuguese wherever he went were in ecstacies of delight, and 
nowhere more than in the caj)ital. The autliorities there, both civil and military, 
made eveiy kind of possible disjilay, both at his entry into the city and during 
all his visit; the citizens on three successive nights made a general voluntary 
illumination; and the conductors of the large theatre of San Carlos, having 
Justly anticipated dense enthusiastic crowds on occasion of liis presence, and 
having at great cost provided themselves with suitable appliances, made a 
splendid dramatizeinent of his exploits. 

While Lord Wellington was in this whirl of adulation, by deed of 1st 
January, 1813, he was apj)ointed colonel of the royal regiment of horse guards, 
the Blues. This aj)})ointment took him cpiite by surprise, and gratified him 
more than any dignity he had yet received, and also added largely to his in- 
come. Yet, with characteristic modesty, he received it, not at all as a reward, 
but entirely as a gift, exclaiming when lie first mentioned it at table to his 
friends, — “1 am the luckiest fellow in tlie world; I must have been born under 
some extraordiuaiy ])hinet.” It occasioned him the pain, however, of relinquish- 
ting the colonelcy of the 33d regiment, to whom he had been so long and cordially 
j^tacbed; and on the 2d of Fehurary, he addressed a valedictory letter to that 
r^OlQnt, expressing })rof<)und permanent interest in whatever might concern 
their wellbeing and honour. A tew weeks later also he was elected a Knight 
of the Garter; and at the same time, contrary to general precedent, was allowed 
to retain his knighthood of tlie Ihitli. 

Ilis personnel was at all times interesting, and at no one time particularly 
more so than at another; yet possessed at this ])eriod some habitual sj)ecialities 
whicli v\ere nicely indicative of cliaracter, and happened also to be then well-de- 
scribed, by ail uHieer of the light division, in few words as follows: — We 
know Lord Wellington at a great distance by his little flat cocked-hat, not a 
fraction of an inch higher tlian the crown, being set on Jiis head completely at 
right angles with his person, and sitting very upright in his hussar saddle, 
which is simply covered with a plain blue shabrack. Ilis Lordship rides, to all 
appearance, devoid of sasli, as, since lie has been made a Spanish field- 
mai’shal, he wears on his white w^aistcoat, under his blue surtout coat, the red 
and gold knotted sash of that rank, out of com[)liment to our allies. From the 
same motive, he always wears the order of tlie Toison d’Or round his neck, 
and on his black cockade two others, very small, of the Portuguese and Spanish 
national co1qu^|| His Lordship within the last year has taken to wearing a 
white neckerchief instead of our black regulation, and in bad weather a French 
private dragoon’s cloak of the same colour. Often he passes on in a brown 
study, or only returns the salutes of the officers at their posts; but at other times 
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he notices those he knows with a hasty ^ O how d’ye do7’ or quizzes good hu- 
mouredly some one of us with whom he is well acquainted. His staff come rat- 
tling after him, or stop and chat a few minutes with those they know, and the 
cortege is brought up by Ilis Lordship’s orderly, an old hussar of the First Oer-. 
mans, who has been with him during the whole of the Peninsular war, and 
who, when ho speaks of him, uses a German expression literally meaning good 
old fellow, emphatically im]dying in that language attachment and regard.’' 

Never, during any former period of repose, was Lord Wellington busier than 
during the early months of IHLL All sorts of affairs, all vying with one 
another in urgency, crowded daily on his attention. The sick were exceedingly 
numerous, the cantonments exceedingly bad, and the supplies of sustenance ex- 
ceedingly scanty; so that his current cares for the army were scarcely less than 
during some periods of active operations in the field, (’ases of criminal prose- 
cution had grown into a monster einharrassiuent, in ctmseijnence of the highest 
legal opinion in Britain having recently assimilated the ])owers and proceedings 
of courts-martial to those of the civil justiciary cfmrts at home; so that, though 
a jiidge-advocat e-gen oral had been appointed to snperintcnfl them, and had 
joined the army during its retreat, Lord Wellington for a time had as heavy 
judicial cares, in co-operation with that functionarv, as when the courts- martial 
conducted all their business under his own soh* superintendence. Ilis Lordship 
had much trouble also in demanding prosecutions by th(‘ Portuguese and the 
Spanish authorities for crimes coininitled against I^riti^h sokliers, and in attempt- 
ing rectifications by otlier means of fierce quarrels, amounting sometimes to deadly 
fends, which had now become fiv(juent between jiarties of his troops and parties 
of the native population. Jle likewise earned on an elaborate supervision of the 
reformation of abuses and the in\ igoration of discipline, enjoined in his circular 
letter to his officers, — compelling a scrutinous search into every military depart- 
ment, ferreting out all idlers from the depots, dragging forth all malingorerfl fix)m 
the hospitiifa, enforcing regulations for cleanliness and health throughout the 
cantonments, and w^orking the wdiole army, in its divisions and regiments, into 
a state of the utmost possible efficiency for the ensuing campaign. 

Nothing was more important than good sanitary arrangements; but, happily, 
these were so well understood in all the regiments, except the recently arrived, 
that they needed only to be re-enjoined. For example, a general order to the 
army, dated Portalegre, 28th July, 1811, ordains as follows: — “The offals of 
the animals killed for food should be destroyed by quicklime; and if that article 
cannot be procured they should be buried. One or more necessaries should be 
made for each regiment, to which all the men should be obliged to resort, — and 
quicklime should be thrown into them every second day. The streets occupied 
by each regiment, and the communications with them should be swept every 
morning; and the heaps of dung and filth in the unoccupied spaces in all the 
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towns in Portugal should be destroyed by quicklime. Sentries should be placed 
over the fountains in the towns, in order to prevent persons from dirtying the 
water, or from accumulating dirt in their neighbourhood. The commissaries at- 
t#ed to the iSeveral brigades are requested to procure a quantity of quicklime, 
for whichijlll^ of the several regiments are to make requisitions for 

these pui^ppWBI.” Truly has it been said, — Lord Wellington, as a general, was 
an eminent sanitarian. He was aware that in war more effective strength was 
lost by disease than by the sword. Ilis military career was distinguished by his 
taking, and at times making, good sanitary as well as good military positions. 
In the course of the Peninsular war, upon the occupation of a town more trouble 
was often taken to render it tenable against t}q)hus than against the French. 
Holes were knocked into rooms to insure ventilation, fire-places and chimneys 
were constructed, thorough cleansings were ordered, and for these purposes, old 
quarters were properly knocked to pieces, and almost re-constructed, however 
rudely.” 

His army’s equipments, however, even at the end of his fifth Peninsular 
campaign, continued to be far inferior to those of the French ; and as lie pro- 
])osed to get into fortune’s ^^ay ” in order to ‘‘ make some lucky hit in the com- 
mencement of the next campaign,” he laboured hard, by coiTcspondence and 
otherwise, to introduce improxements. Some changes were made on the British 
infantry’s top clothing, with the view of both lightening their load and increasing 
their comfort. Small light tin kettles, to be carried in rotation by the men of 
each squad, were universally substituted for the large heavy iron baggage kettles, 
with the view of rendering the process of cooking, on every occasion in the field, 
at once secure, simultaneous, and ra])id. Small tents were obtained, at the rate 
of three for each company, to be carried by the mules which had formerly earned 
the heavy iron kettles, in order to give to every bivouac the character of an en- 
campment, *aud thereby enable the whole army with greater facility than before, 
or any portion of it, to move and operate in constant concentration. Impor- 
tant additions were made to the machinery of the commissariat, by improved 
communication with the coast, by better distribution of the means of inland 
transport, and by the construction of a large number of new light carts, suited 
to rough mountainous roads, in order that the army’s su])plies might both be 
always promptly in the rear of every dixision, and readily conductible, if neces- 
sary, to the Pyrenees or beyond. Ambulances or travelling hospitals, consisting 
of suitably constructed spring vans, w^ere obtained to move closely in the rear 
into the vicinity of all collisions with the enemy, in order that the wounded 
might at once r^ive due surgical attention. A new powerful battering train 
x\ as brought forward, with ample prospective supplies of draught-cattle for it, 
in order that there might not again be any similar siege-disaster to that of Bur- 
gos. And a fine pontoon train, or rather what Lord Wellington intended to be 
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a fine one, but which the rascality of the contractors rendered little better than 
a lumbering series of very ricketty boats, was provided to move in the army's 
front, with the view of affording ready passage across riverp^ defiance of the 
enemy’s posts, or in order to turn his position. 

The care of these affairs, together with the superin tenuonce oi an me ordi- 
nary equipments, was not a little onerous. The affairs of the Portuguese army, 
liowever, were still more troublesome. The Portuguese government, as soon as 
they thought themselves fairly delivered from the French, had sunk into all their 
former supineness. They had even taken advantage of Lord Wellington’s suc- 
cesses in Castile, to attempt to raise a popular clamour against their further par- 
ticipation in the war, as if all obligation to fight the Frencli had been commen- 
surate only with the repelling of invasion from their own territory. They, there- 
fore, neglected their army, and even harassed and crushed it, till it became an 
utter wreck. Hence were tlie exertions of Lord Wellington, together with 
tliose of Sir William Beresford, neither small nor few, both toward the govern- 
ment authorities and toward the troops themselves, to restore the army to a 
projier condition ; the more so as they resolutely aimed to render it, in all re- 
spects, as well equi])ped and as fnll> eflicicnt as the British army. 

Nor was Lord Wellington loss harassed ith the reorgan izement, or even 
with the summary command, of the Spanish armies. The agreement made with 
him by the authorities of Cadiz, even in spit(‘ of the limitation of its terms, was 
not at all kept, but was surreptitiously and shamefully violated. Even so early 
as the 31&t of March, Lord Wellington felt obliged to write to his brother the am- 
bassador, — “The minister at war is going on just as usual; and I must either 
resign, or throw him and the Government on their resj)onsibility, and desire some 
member of tlie Cortes to call for the letters. lie sends orders to the troops, and 
so do I; and the consequence is that neither are obeyed.” Some of the Spanish 
generals, too, so plagued His Lordshij) with their fantastic pride as to be quite 
unmanageable. But worse than all, a strong faction in the (\)rtcs, either weakly 
feeling or cunningly feigning an alarm that Lord Wellington might use his vast 
powers to make himself King of Spain, or otherwise to overthrow the new-born 
democratic liberty of the Spaniards, attempted to persuade their fellow-statesmen 
to enact a measure for expelling and excluding British troops from all Spanish 
garrison towns. How fiercely ungrateful was this for the services which the 
British troops had so recently done at Cadiz and Madrid, at Salamanca and in 
Kstremadura, — how vexatiously contrasted to the recent entreaty of the Spanish 
government, that the fortresses of Badajoz and Ciudad Kodrigo might be gar- 
risoned with British troops, — how sorely fitted to embarrass Lord Wellington’s 
present distribution of the allied armies, and to exasperate his spirit I \et even 
to his brother, the ambassador, he said no more respecting it than this, — “ The 
measure will really be one of wanton insult, which vvill do more harm to the 
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cause foi* which we are contending than an^hiug that has yet been done. If 
the Cortes are seriously desirous that our troops should not be in their garrisons, 
let them say fio^ttietly, and I will withdraw them. But while we are embarked 
in the sama||||HL and engaged in this arduous contest, do not let us insult each 
other by le^ffimve measures.” 

Yet, amid all this stupendous business, affecting the condition of armies and 
the interests of Europe, Lord Wellington, as at similar former periods of his career, 
gave constant attention to hundreds of minor matters, such as reviews, charitips, 
festivals, and calls of friendship, with as much earnestness as if each had been 
his only care. “Nothing that tended to the great end,” says Soane, “was too 
insignificant for his consideration, his influence pervading every branch of the 
service; nor was it easy to say that he held any one of more importance than 
another. He could even find leisure for his pleasures, of which the chase seems 
to have been the principal ; and amidst the most important despatches regulating 
the fate of kingdoms, we meet with letters bargaining for a pack of hounds, or 
Betting the price for a hunter of superior mettle. Yet with all this, his private 
affairs,” particularly matters connected with the management of his funds and 
jiroperty in England, “ connnaiuled from him a degrt'e of minute attention that 
many would not have given to them who had better opportunity for the task.” 
“The daily returiia of all tlie departments at head-quarters,” says Larpent’s 
Journal at the period, “ are constantly checked hy an eye that finds out even a 
wrong casting up of numbers in the totals. Lord Wellington reads and looks 
into evcrytliing. He hunts every other day almost, and then makes up for it by 
great diligence and instant decision on the intermediate days.” 

As the spring advanced, he began to see abundant fruit of Ids labours. His 
army then wus the finest and by far the largest he had ever commanded. His 
cavalry, hitherto his \^eakest arm, had been reinforced^ the life-guards and the 
horse-guards, and now amounted to nineteen effioidnl regiments. Ilis artillery 
was in full strengtli and in perfect etpdpment. The total of British soldiers 
ready to march under his immediate command was 45,000, and of Portuguese 
soldiers 28,000, all effective men, in good healtli, in high spirits, well-clothed, 
fully equipped, and in the finest discipline. Tlie Spanish troops destined to act 
with tliese amounted to about 40,000; and, though com])rising the divisions of 
Estreinadura, Gallicia, and the Asturias, and the guerillas of Julian Sanchez, 
Mma, and Longa, so as to be a medley mixture of very various characters, ill 
fitted to move together into any regular conflict with the enemy, yet they were 
all under the command of Castanos, who understood well how they could be 
most advantage|Pply combined, — all had experienced changes under Lord Wel- 
lington’s goveriiTncnt, which tended to make them much more efficient than 
before, — and very many were hardy veteran soldiers, “the best movers” our 
hero had ever seen, eminently able to perform in high style the side-plots, 
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and even some of the important parts, of tlie grand drama of the approaching 
campaign. 

The other allied forces in the Peninsula, also, were strong enough in h^h 
numbers and position to promise very material service. Eleven tlu>usand 
Ih’itoiis and Germans, and five thousand Maltese and Italians, under Sir John 
Murray — the officer who figured as Colonel Murray in the Indian part of our 
narrative — were on the east coast, in the vicinity of Alicant. Twenty thousand 
Spaniards, in a miserable state of discipline, under Elio, w^ere in Murcia, so 
posted as to support Murray. About six or eight thousand Spaniards, under 
Copons, were in the uplands of Catalonia, ready to aid any advance which 
Murray might make towards the lower Ebro. Twelve thousand Spaniards, 
under the Duke del Parque, were posted in the defiles of the Sierra Morena. 
A reserve of about fifteen thousand Sjianiards, all raw recruits, under the Cond||| 
d’Abishal, was in Andalusia. Numerous small bodies of guerillas continuedJH 
before to range the upland districts, but had so far ndiiupiisticd their rQimPg 
character as to yield a comparatively ready obedience to the orders of the nicest 
regular generals. The Portuguese militia, also, though useless lor the anticipated 
offensive campaign, continued to be available as a strong delensive body in the 
event of any serious reverse. 

The French force in the Peninsula, on the other hand, was now materially 
weakened. Its moral strength, which had been so greatly damaged by Lord 
Wellington’s Castilian campaign, was still more damaged by the tragical issue 
of Buonaparte's invasion of Russia, and by the thrilling effect of the revolt of 
Prussia. Its physical strength also was much iin])aired by the recall of Soult in 
the month of March, together with twenty thousand picked veterans, to assist 
Buonaparte against the resurrection of Germany. Joseph, indeed, was left un- 
embarrassed by dissension to wield the sujireme command at will, with tlie hearty 
assistance of Jourdan as his captain-general; conscripts also were sent in from 
F ranee, in sufficient numbers to maintain undiminished the aggregate numerical 
force; but t Joseph, in any circumstances, was a miserable substitute for Soult, as 
the conscripts likewise were for the veterans. Two hundred and ten thousand 
effective French soldiers, wdth the usual large proportion of horses, were still in 
Spain to resist the allies, — a superiority of strength so great that any antagonist 
less magnanimous or less strategical than Wellington might have dreaded to en- 
counter it. But Joseph was so cowed and cowering, and withal so bewildered, 
that he could make no arrangements of any kind for resuming the offensive, nor 
even make good or prompt ones for standing on the defensive. He only strength- 
ened the whole line of the Douro down to Zamora, apportioned about 35,000 
men under Suchet to hold the eastern provinces, posted 10,000 to hold Madrid, 
distributed all the rest between the Tormes and the northern frontier, and then 
sat down in head-quarters at Valladolid to see what Lord Wellington would do. 
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Nothing/’ sayft Maxwell, could be more perfect than the skill with which 
i Wellington masked his intended operations. By the disposition of his 
the formation of his magazines, and the false information he ingeniously 
conveyed to the enemy, he misled the French generals, who saw so many plans 
open for his adoption that it was impossible to guess that which he was most 
likely to select. He might turn their right by forcing the passage of the Tonnes 
on the Douro, or by Avila and the valley of the Tagus march direct upon Madrid. 
He might then choose the north for the scene of his operations; or he might 
move southward, and unite with the Anglo-Sicilian army under Murray. All 
these plans were probable; all were discussed by Joseph and his generals; but 
they failed in penetrating Lord Wellington’s true designs; and the blow was 
struck before the quarter where it was first felt had been suspected.” 
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OPEBATIONS OH THE BAST COAST Or SPAIN — LORD WBTIINOION’S FARFWELL TO PORTUGAL — HIS 
ORAND AGQRBSSIVE MARCH TO TIIK EBRO — THE CONCENTRATION AND REHEAT OP THE FRENCH 
AKMIl* 8 — THE DESTRUCTION OP THE CASTLE OF BURGOS — TllL BATTLE OF VITTORIA — THE RUBULT8 
OP THAT BATTLE — LORD WELLINGTON MADE A P lELD-MARBHAL 

Sir John Murray was not the original commander of the allied force in the 
vicinity of Alicant. He arriv^cd there only about the end of February, 1813. 
Jjord Wellington still thought as poorly of his judgment as he had done in India, 
but felt obliged much more now than then to wear the appearance of fully trust- 
ing him. Murray brought Suchet to battle, at Castalla, on the 13th of April, 
one day before Lord Wellington penned an elaborate memorandum for guiding 
his operations, conjointly with those of Elio, and the Duke del Parque; and he 
thus marred the effect of that valuable document, whose first words were,— It 
is obvious that these operations cannot be commenced with advantage till the 
allied British and Portuguese army shall take the field in Castile, which is in- 
tended in the first days of the month of May.” Murray, indeed, was the victor 
at Castalla, or might have been so, with a loss of 700 men on his own side and 
1,200 on that of Suchet; but he totally failed to push his advantages, and even 
allowed his beaten antagonist to reacquire the initiative. Lord Wellington’s 
general design in regard to the cast, however, was that Murray should go by 
sea to Catalonia, and lay siege to Tarragona, — ^that Copons should assist to 
cover that biege, and to attract thither the utmost possible attention of Suchet^ 
— that Elio and the Duke del Parque should then rush in from the south, Oo 
seize the open country of Valencia, — and that then all these four generals, OH m 
conjoint plan, should thoroughly entangle Suchet, and cither overwhelm or 
him ; and this design His Lordship still retained, — only taking care to regard 
the execution of it as doubtful, so that, in the event of its failure, no other part 
of his plan of the campaign might be seriously comprised. 

That plan was comprehensive and grand. The French expected hia main 
thrust by the valley of the Tagus or by the district of Avila; but he resolY^, to 
strike them beyond the Douro. The population there were all hotly hottvlt* Ip 
the French, and the guerillas were multitudinous and active; the p<wta Ibe 
bay of Biscay were at band to oflGsr a new, short, hicile base of operatiomif) and 
a movement toward the Pyrenees would instantly draw all the exieu^y^fiMtlM 
from the ee^al |>royin0ei^ in ehutn for their communication wifo F]!jaMei^>i%Ml 
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obstructions indeed were presented in the French’s stropg militaiy possession of 
the Douro from Zamora upward, and in the rugged mountainous character of 
that river’s basin below Zamora; but be had considered well and contrived skil- 
fully how he might surmount them. Accordingly, he wrote on the 11th of May 
to Earl Hathurst, “ I })ropose to commence our operations by turning the enemy’s 
position on the Douro, by passing the left of our army over that river within the 
Portuguese frontier. I should cross the riglit in the same manner, only that I 
have been obliged to tlirow tlie right very forward during the winter, in order 
to cover and connect our cantonments; and I could not well draw them back 
for this movement without exposing a good deal of country, and incurring the 
risk of a counter-movement on the jwirt of the enemy. I therefore propose to 
strengthen our right, and to move with it myself across the Tormes, and 
establish a bridge on the Douro below Zamora. The two wings of the army 

S he connected, and the cnemy’h position on the Douro ^\ill be turned. 

(isU^fffmy of Gallicia will be on the Esla, on the left of our army, at 
time that our army will he on that river. Having turned the enemy’s 
position on the Douro, and established our communication across it, our next 
operation must depend u])on circumstances. T do not know whether I am now 
stronger than the enemy, even including the army of Gallicia,” that is, stronger 
in regard to the immediate o])erations of this grand army; ^‘but of this I am 
very certain, that I shall not be stronger throughout the campaign, or more 
efficient, than I now am; and the enemy will not be weaker. I cannot have a 
better opportunity for trying the fate of a battle, which, if the enemy should be 
unsuccessful, must oblige liim to withdraw entirely.” 

The troops of the left wing, amounting to about forty men, in due 

proportions of infantry and cavalry, and having with the pontoon train, 

crept gradually toward the low^er Douro, from the vicinity of the Agueda down 
to Oporto, in so masked a manner that thek movements, and still less their 
destination, wore in little or no risk of being detected by the enemy’s scouts. 
The Duke del Parq lie’s corps, in moving from the Moron a toward Valencia, 
deflected northward for a time, as if their object were to assail Madrid. The 
Conde d’Abisjiiirs corjis moved early northward from Andalusia, under in- 
structions to effect a junction in due time with the grand army about Valladolid, 
but in the meantime with their head pointing toward Almaraz, as if they too 
were marching on the capital. Hill’s decampment from upper Estremadura 
was preceded and accompanied with illusive demonstrations, fitted to induce 
belief that he meant to effect a grand concentration on the Tagus with these two 
Spanish corps, perhaps also with detachments or even great bodies from the 
Agueda. Lord Wellingtoa’s movement of his own head-quarters from Frenada, 
together w ith the movement of the surrounding central mass of his troops, was 
not made till all his other forces were fully committed to their several routes, 
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and was masked, both at the time and long before, by every kind of stratagem 
which seemed likely to baffle the enemy^s penetration. Hence was it that the 
French generals expected the grand assault to be made upon them hy way of 
the Tagus or by way of Avila. Hence likewise the masterliness of Wellington's 
ulterior idea, — not only to turn the enemy's strong position on the Douro, hut 
to assail his main body there by surprise, and to compel all his southerly detach- 
ments to fall in with bad aim and disastrous precipitation. 

The allied left wing was under the command of Sir Thomas Graham. It 
crossed the Douro about the middle of May, and marched thence, in several 
columns, toward the lower Esla. The country which it traversed was mountain- 
ous, rugged, and in all respects most difficult for an army; the roads were nar# 
row and very badly made; and many of the descents and ascents, in parljf 
crossed by deep ravines, w^ere so steej) that no progress ('ould be made witliA 
the aid of drag-ropes and strong fatigue parties. Hut the troops were in h§h 
spirits, the arrangements were excellent, the scenery was exhilarating, the pro- 
spects of the campaign, to tlie common soldiers as well as to the general officers, 
looked brilliant, evoking the strength of all hearts, and stimulating it to the 
utmost energy; so that all difficulties, even such as w^ould have overwhelmed a 
lagged and desponding army, were promptly overcome, and the appointed time 
for arriving at the Esla was duly k(»pt. 

On tlie 20th of May, the extreme right of the army, under the command of 
Sir Howland Hill, was at Bejar, on the north side ol‘ the pass of Banos, with the 
head of its van-guard ])ointing toward Alba do Tonnes. On tlie 22d, the centre, 
under Lord Wellington's own immediate command, commenced its march 
toward Ciudad liodrigo and Salamanca, The troops here had the same incite- 
ments to high hope as those under Sir Thomas Graham, and at the same time 
encountered no severities of road to check it, but on the other hand were ani- 
mated both by tlie presence of their great chief, and by passing over the scenes 
of their former victories. Hence did they move forward in as hot enthusiasm 
as if they already saw the enemy fleeing before them across the P 3 TeneeR. 
Lord Wellington himself, too, shared largely in their ardour; for ^‘so con- 
fidently did he anticipate the defeat of the enemy, and the permanent trans- 
ference of the seat of tlie war to the north of the Peninsula, that, in passing the 
stream which marks the frontier of Spain, he rose in his stirrups, and waving his 
hand exclaimed, ‘Farewell, Portugal I’” 

On the 26th, the several columns under Hill and Wellington simultaneously 
approached Salamanca. Villatte, who was in command of the French forces on 
the Tormes, instantly evacuated both Salamanca and Alba, But, from a wish 
to ascertain the strength of the approaching columns, he took a position on the 
high grounds above the fords, and remained there longer than was pnident. 
The allied cavalry advanced hotly against him, part by the bridge of SftlainancB 
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and part by one of the fords, and killed many of his men, took about two hun^ 
«^ed prisoners, drove all the rest into confusion, and captured all his guns, 
Ipven of his ammunition-tumbrils, and a number of his baggage and provision 
4niggons. Their success was too great. They were in risk of feeling incited to 
Attempt the total destruction of Villatte, with the effect of giving him an oppor- 
v^nity to rally, and to retaliate; but Lord Wellington watched well their ardour, 
Calculated nicely their strength, unsupported as they were by infantry, and sent 
a timeous order for their recall. Villatte re-fbrrned his scattered brigades with 
the characteristic rapidity of the French tactics, and was soon in orderly re- 
treat toward Medina del Campo. But he utterly failed to penetrate any part 
of Lord Wellington's design, and evidently imagined that, by adopting the line 
if retreat whicli he did, he was inveigling the flank of the allies into perilous 
Uposure to the French’s strong positions on the Douro. 

In the course of the 27th and the 28th, Lord Wellington pushed forward his 
army in two masses, pointing toward respectively Zamora and Toro, yet in such 
position as fully to retain the line of the Tormes and the communication with 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Then, handing over the temporary command of both masses 
to Sir Rowland Hill, he set off, on the 29th, with a slender retinue, to ascertain 
in person the movements and prospects of his left wing. lie passed the Douro 
at Miranda, in a basket slung on a rope, stretched from [)recipice to precipice, at a 
groat heiglit above the foaming river. And on the 30th, he found the troops 
under Sir Thomas Graliam on the right bank of the Esla, with their right at 
Carvajalos, in readiness to pass the river, and their left at Tabara, in communica- 
tion with the army of Giillieia. The passage of the Esla was commenced next 
morning, partly at fords, and partly on the portable pontoon bridge; but it 
proved very difficult, and was attended with ^some loss of life; and, though un- 
expected enough to lead to the iirimediate capture of a French picquet by the 
first cavaJiy who crossed, it w^as so slow for the main bulk of the troops, and for 
the waggons, as to defeat all that part of Lord Wellington’s design which re- 
lated to the effecting of a general surprise. 

The centre corps of the allied army — ^the left one of the two which were ad- 
vancing to the Douro under Sir Rowland Hill — entered Zamora on the 1st of 
June, and proceeded along the right bank of the Douro to Toro on the 2d. 
The French both at Zamora and at Toro retired at their approach, blowing up 
the bridges, and falling back on Morales. The Douro proved to be readily ford- 
able at Zamora, but could not be passed by the right wing at Toro without 
much effort and ingenuity. An advanced-guard of cavalry, in pursuit of 

the French, falfl|y m with a considerable body of them, on the morning of the 
2d, between Toro and Morales, totally overwhelmed one of their regiments of 
cavaliy, took 210 prisoners together with many horses, and pursued the rest 
many miles to the near virility of their main body. Though the fightings 
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toward the end of this affair, was almost in the streets of Morales, the nativ^ 
had become so familiar with the war, and so inured to its terrors, that 
ten minutes after the firing had ceased, the women of the town were spinniigM 
their doors, and the little children w^ere at play, as if nothing in the least dis- 
agreeable had happened. 

On the same day Lord Wellington was again in immediate personal com- 
mand of his whole army at Toro. But, finding that the enemy had made s 
considerable concentration of force between Tnrre-Lobaton and Tordesillas, he 
halted at Toro till tlie morning of the 4 th, in order to give time for all his right 
wing to effect the difficult passage of the Doiiro there, ibi* the portions of his left 
wing to come up who had been delayed by the passage of the Esla, and for the 
Gallician army to close up compactly on his left. These objects were finely 
accomplished before night-fall of the 3d; so that he was then in high order for 
rolling on, with the utmost possible momentum, in a career of conquest. 

The enemy were now beginning to be aw^are of liis tactics, and were either 
already in full flight before him, to some distant standing-point, or ready to rise 
up and flee. All their detachments throughout Castile to the east of the Tonnes 
began to move precipitately toward the Douro, the moment they heard that he 
had passed Ciudad liodrigo. Those on the Tagus and at Madrid, in ])articular, 
broke up on the 27th of May, and crossed the Douro at the Puente de Douro 
on the 3d of #1 une. The abandonment of Madrid was in all respects as humili- 
ating to the Buonapartists, and as replete with disastrous overthrow, as in the 
previous campaign. “ Persons of rank, forced from their hitherto comfortable 
homes,” says an intelligent personal witness of it, “ were intermixed with all 
orders of the community, and alike contemj)tuously treated by the French troops. 
Quantities of carriages, cars, waggons or laden mules, were urged onward to join 
the cavalcade, while numerous groups of the remaining population witnessed 
these departures with silent but expressive contempt. Many were wTetched in 
appearance, and some of them incapable of undergoing any great degree of 
bodily fatigue. Their lamentations or declarations of inability were listened to 
with stoical indifference, and the bayonets of the amused soldiery goaded them 
forward on their way.” But similar scenes, on a much greater scale, took place 
at the French head-quarters at Valladolid; for King Joseph's court there, and 
liis immense retinue, together with hundreds of waggons and carriages, contain- 
ing the richest spoils of the kingdom, were suddenly sent off to seek security at 
Burgos or behind the Ebro; and even the rearmost of the French troops evacu- 
ated Valladolid on the 4th. Considerable magazines of grain were abandoned 
at Arevalo, and some ammunition at Valladolid and Zamora. 

Lord Wellington, when advancing from Toro, threw forward his left wing 
so as to menace the enemy's communications with France, and a( the same time 
pushed on the rest of his army compactly, by parallel roads; and he thus eom- 
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the hasty evacuation of Valladolid. On the following days, he pmctised 
||||||jpilar strategy, and occasioned the French, though then about fifty-five 
IlMMind strong, to continue their flight away from the Douro, across the Car- 
rion, and on to the Pisuerga, in incessant consternation. Keille, who had suc- 
ceeded Souharn in the command of the army of Portugal, at length stood still on 
the upper j)art of the Pisuerga, with the determination to make resistance there; 
but Joseph, at the immediate head of the annics of the Centre and the South, 
even then did not hope to hold a foot of ground short of the protection of 
the cannon of Burgos, nor ho})ed even to make a successful stand there unless, 
in miraculously prompt obedience to series of despatches seifl off since the sudden 
opening of the campaign, he should be instantly joined by Clausel from the 
borders of Arragon, by Foy from the coast of Guipuscoa, and by Sarrut from 
the defiles of the Montana, and also supported by the advance of Suchet to 
Saragossa. 

Lord Wellington, continuing to manoeuvre with his left, and pushing it along 
j|l||||(|yrh by-roads, crossed the upper part of the Pisuerga on the 8th, 9th, and 
outflanked Ueille, and compelled him to fall back to the Hor- 
maza?'' Buying outmarched his suj)plies, and requiring to make extensive 
re-arrangements of his commissariat, he moved only a short distance on the 1 1th, 
and wholly halted his left on the 12th. Yet, in order to make a strong recon- 
iioisance, with the view of compeliiiig the enemy to relinquish the castle of Bur- 
gas or to figlit for it, he urgently led forward his right wing; and finding Reille’s 
corps posted upon a range of heights along the Honnaza, he sent a detachment 
of his force to turn the right, and hurled all the rest' in a simultaneous attack 
upon the whole line. “ These movements,” says he, “ dislodged the enemy from 
their position immediately. The cavalry of our left and centre were entirely in 
the rear of the enemy, who wo’e obliged to retire across the Arlanzon by the 
high road toward Burgos. Although ]jressed by our cavalry, and suffering con- 
siderable loss by the fire of Major Gardiner’s troop of horee artillery, and obliged 
to make their movements at an accelerated pacHj, that they might not give time 
to our infantry to come up, they made it in admirable order; but they lost one 
gun and some prisoners taken by a squadron of the 14th light dragoons, com- 
manded by Captain Milles, and a detachment of the 3d dragoons which charged 
their rear. The enemy took post on the left of the Arlanzon and Urbel rivers, 
which were much swollen with rain, and in the course of the night retired their 
whole army through Burgos, having abandoned and destroyed as far as they were 
able, in the short space of time during which thfcy were there, the works of the 
castle which thejiliad constructed and improved at so large an expense.” 

If the failure of Lord Wellington’s long, elaborate, costly siege of the castle 
of Burgos in the previous year could be regarded as a blot on the broad white ban- 
ner of his glory, most thopouglily was that blot now bleached out by the vapours 
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of the castle’s explosion. He but approached the place, and it was blown to 
atoms. This resulted directly from the electric strategy of his oftensive mai^ 
which, running along the ground like chain lightning, startled the enemy, 
his magazines, and made him flee, before he . could properly collect his sim|||| 
The destruction of the castle was substantially a victory, and a great one; jB|f 
like all other victories, it involved a dire catastrophe to the beaten foe art#lo 
multitudes of men. The preparations for it were on a stupendous scale, as if 
not the destruction of the castle on!}', but the utter destruction of the town, had 
been intended; but happily tliey were conducted with such fear, confusion, and 
haste as confined thdir deadlincss in a main degree ti' the garrison. Several 
mines failed; some which were primed did not explode; others \vere so ill man- 
aged that they blew the earth inwards; and, as the explosion took place some 
hours sooner than was designed, the destruction which was intended for their 
enemies fell in part upon tlie Fnmch themselves. Many of their men, who were 
lingeiing to ]ilundcr, j)eris]ied as they woro loading tlieir horses with booty in 
the streets and squares, and three or four iiundred w^ere hlowm up in the fort. 
Above one thousand shells had been placed in the mines. The explosion was 
distinctly heard at the distance of fifty miles; and the ])avement of the cathedral 
w’as covered wdth the dust into which its window's had been shivered by the 
shock. The town escaped destruction, owing to tlie failure of so many of the 
mines; but the castle was totally destroyed, — gates, beams, masses of masonry, 
guns, carriages, and arms lying in one heap of ruins.” 

Joseph, on abandoning Burgos, retired with great speed but in good order 
to Miranda on the Ebro. lie there w'as master of a most mighty defile, together 
with the strong castle of Pancorbo in front, maintaining a ))erfect blockade for 
miles in succession of the great road to France, which he supposed to be the only 
one traversable by an army advancing from any part of the basin of the J3ouro; 
and, imagining that he would there have abundant means to resist the allies, 
without either difficulty or loss, till he should be joined by all his reinforcements, 
with the effect of enabling him to resume the offensive and drive Wellington 
back again to Portugal, be placed all his prodigious baggage behind cover of his 
army in the valley of Vittoria, jiosted a powerful advanced-guard in and around 
the castle of Pancorbo, to check the allies’ advance, and sent out strong detach- 
ments to his right and left, to watch the tracts adjacent to the flanks of the 
defile. His main position, in all ordinary stratcgjq was really impregnable; nor 
could it have been carried by even Wellington himself in any other style than 
that in which he captured Oporto and overwhelmed Badajoz; nor did the flanks 
of it, either near or remote, appear to Joseph to be in any danger except at two 
lines, the one a rugged road leading by his left from Burgos to Legrona, and 
the other a better road, though still a bad one, leading by his right from Burgos 
to Bilbao; and the former of these he blocked with a strong corps under Drouet 
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at Aro^ and tha, latter, with t;WO att^ong qofpa of the army of Portage) rwfpec- 
l&ely Friaa and i ^ ^ 

BbLord Wellington^ howeverj by one strqke of strategy^ outwitted aV^oaeph’a 
^Klations. On leaying Burgosi he deflected suddenly to his left, and lad his 
HKf toward the mountains around the sources of the Ebro, leaving only a por^ 
IHlof his cavalry to mask this movement, by continuing the pursuit for some 
along the road toward Miranda. His route was one of immense diffi* 
sulty;^!)); it comprised grand advantages and promised splendid results; and, 
being nm^, sublime, and brilliantly picturesque, with frequent appeals to those 
special exertions of the men which excite their eniulatfon and evoke their 
bravery, it was traversed by all tlie troops in finer spirit that if it had been the 
jest highway in Europe. It first led over mountains, by roads little better than 
Toat-paths, direct toward the Ebro, at places only a few miles below that riveris 
lourccs, and then conducted through a series of glens or alpine vales, parallel to 
)ne another and to the Ebro, and at right angles with Joseph’s position, into the 
vest end of the valley of Vittoria. The termination of the first part of it gave 
*iear and direct access to the coast of the bay of Biscay at Santander; the pro- 
gress of the second ])art gave ready access to the grand road to France behind 
Vittoria, so as to afford Lord Wellington an option of attempting to seize the 
very gate of intercommunication between France and Spain; and the termina- 
tion of the whole turned the right flank of Joseph’s position by several mi^cs, 
behind a mask of high hills, in such near viciuily to the valley of Vittoria as 
might, in favourable circumstances, occasion a surpise. 

The allied army crossed the Ebro on the 14th ^tod 15tli, without seeing an 
enemy. Lord Wellington here becoming matter of the coast of the bay of 
Biscay, made instant arrangements for abandoning his connexion with the coast 
of Portugal, and for henceforth maintaining his grand depots, and his apparatus 
of communication with Britain, at Santander. And now “ with an eagle’s 
sweep,” to quote the graphic language of Napier, “Wellington brought his left 
wing round, and, pouring his numerous columns through all the deep narrow 
valleys and rugged defiles, descended towards the great road of Bilbao between 
Frias and Orduna. At Modina de Pomar, a central point, ho left the sixth 
division to guard his stores and supplies; but the march of the other divisions 
was unmitigated. Neither the winter gullies, nor the ravines, nor the prec4pit»te 
passes amongst the rocks, retarded the march even of the artillery- Wh^re 
horses could not draw, men hauled; and when the wheels would not roll, tho 
guns were let do\^i or Jifted up with ropes. And strongly did the rough veter^i 
infantry work ^ir way through those wild but beautiful regions. S«c dpy^ 
they toiled incessantly; on the seventh, swelled by the junction of Long|»*s divifiatt 
and all the smaller bands which came trickling from the mountain^ 
like raging streams from every defile, and wont foaming intoth®,lwio ” 
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The French learned nothing of Lord Wellington’s movement through the 
mountains till the 18th. They at first wondered that the pressure of pursuit on 
their rear had ceased; and they next felt jocund and light-hearted respecting it, 
saying to one another that Lord Wellington must have suddenly lost his energy, 
must have lain down to reconsider his strategy, or must, in some strange way, 
have fallen asleep. *Soine of the generals began at length to suspect the truth; 
but Joseph continued to be firinl}' convinced that no ai’iny could possibly traverse 
these wild mountains; nor would he be induced, even by Jourdan, to adopt any 
further precaution than to send some reinforcement to •iho'^ corps of observation 
already posted on his right. On the 18th, therefore, w hen the news broke upon 
him, that the allies were acroslf^e Ehro and des(‘eudiiio toward his rear, he felt 
like a man startled from sleep by tlie fiaines of a conflagration, — instan- 

taneously roused to a vigo^ of thought and action which was practically super- 
natural called in his ad\ anced-gnard from Paiicorbo, shut up the 

castle g^'^tliered toward him the troops of his left wing, marshalled 

a retrearffiWagh the defile of Miranda, and made arangements fi»r arraying his 
whole force in battle-line, all on the afternoon of that day and during the follo^- 
ing night and morning, with a skill and energy and speed as if at last he 
become a real kindred-spirit to Napoleon. 

The valley of Vittoria, where the belligerent armies were now convergii||(fTtf 
a mountain-girt ])lain of about eight miles in length from east to west, and about 
six miles in bretldth. The commencing range of the Pyrenees bounds it on the 
north and the east; a range flanking the left bank of the Ebro bounds it on the 
south; and some spurs of these ranges partially bound it on the west. The 
Pyrenean range very grandly domineers it, yet is pierced by natural passes 
which permit the ti*ansit of fi\e divergent public roads. The range which separ- 
ates it from the Ebro is pierced, near the south-west angle, by a narrow and 
precipitous gorge, forming the strong military defile of Miranda; and the part 
of this range which slopes into the plain immediately east of the defile is called 
the heights of Puebla, while the part on the w^est and the north-west is called 
the ridge of Morillas. The town of Vittoria, a place of considerable size, of con- 
siderable antiquity, the capital of the province of Alava, picturesque in appear- 
ance, with conspicuous spires and curious streets, occupies a gentle tabular 
eminence about three miles from the north-east corner of the plain. The small 
river Zadora flows near the northern outskirts of the towm, and along the north 
side and the west end of the plain, in a narrow channel, between steep and rugged 
banks, and then steals down the choking gorge of the Miranda defile, leaving 
there barely room enough for the public road, and falls into the Ebro at 
town of Miranda. Two ranges of low hills, strong and stubborn enough^ 
afford firm footing, together with rich means of resistance, to a struggliiig 
in the heat of battle, intersect the plain from north to south, nearly from the Zadoil 
ir. 2 A 




) (he spurs' oif^tiie lout;liem of mountains^ the one a s^ort distance al>oye ^lio 
^'iJieriy sweep of the ZaSora^ in front of ttie villages of Margarita, Hermandal^ 
r Arinez, and the other, the 'stronger of the two, behind the village of Gomeclia, 
nd about a mile or more in front of Vittoria. Tlie spurs of the Pyrenees also pro- 
ject to the near vicinity of the Zadora, immediately north of Vittoria, affording 
^here veiy strong fighting-ground, which both serves to command the communica- 
tions betw^een the town and tlic coast, and is rendcM-ed specially important by three 
bridges across the Zadora at its base, one at Ariaga leading to Orduna, One at 
Gamara Mayor leading to Durango, and the third farther north leading by the 
royal causeway to Bayoniio. No fewer than seven public roads radiate from 
Vittoria, — the three which we have just indicated, and four to respectively 
Pampeluna, Dstella, Logrona, and Burgos, the last being also the royal cause- 
way, passing through the \ illages of Gomecha and Arinez, and the only one of 
all the roads, together uith its continuation to Ba.y<)nne, fit’ to be traversed by 
an encumbered or hurried army. Thus is the plain of Vittoria nesMy surrounded 
mountains, and at the same time well provided with roads. Yet at the west, 

, space of three or four miles, it is but slightly closed, or rather seaicely 
Nt all, by only low lulls and small eminences, totally untraversed by any con- 
tie public road. The Bayas river, a small strcMm, runs southward to the 
Ebro immediately beyond these little heights, at tin* distance of from two to four 
miles from the southerly sweep of the ZadoiM; and the glens through which the 
allied army descended from the alps of the Ebro’s head-streams, terminate only 
tw’’o or three miles short of the right bank t)f the Bayas, at right angles to its 
course. Every ivader, therefore, may readily understand how perilously Joseph 
was seated in the gorge of the Miranda defile, while Wellington was deboueh- 
irtg from these glens, tovNaid the wide opening into the jdaiii of Vittoria m 
his rear. 

On the morning of the 18tli, the French corps of observatioAl under Rcille, 
at Frias and Espejo, after ha\ing been so reinforced as to comprise nearly the 
whole atmy of Portugal, made a movement to tlioir right to respectively San 
Millan and Osina. Tlie object of this movement was both to feel for the allies, 
and to stretch out a hand toward the French detachments wdio were holding the 
districts upon the sea-board. But both at San ^filian and at Osma, and nearly 
at the same moment, the two corps were surjirised by columns of the allies, de- 
bouching from the glens. The allied column which came out upon San Millah 
Was the British light divi^ibh, then under the command of the vigorous Germah 
officer, General and, though quite as much surprised as the French',' yet, 

in its wonted «tyle df rapid bravery, it rushed instantly into action, drove tlie 
French corps to flighty cut off its rear-brigade, with the effect at captiirinj? 
86b of £he men, killing kni wounding many, and dispersing all tile reslTamon^ 
the mountains, the other allied column comprised the fifth and sixtF divisions 



ii^der l$ir Thomas Graliam^ anfl, being much weaker thax> the French masa at 
Osma, did its devoir ppbly enough by standing still to receive an attack; yet it 
sopn repejled the enemy, drove him backward to t^spejo, and made him glad to 
retire thence of Ids ftep will, with all haste, to the left bank of tluj Bayas, 

Thp rest of tlve allied troops did not arrive at the vicinity of the scene of these 
skirmishes till a very advanced hour of the J8th, so that nothing more could be 
done on that day; and they were likewise so fatigued with their laborious inarch 
through tlie mountains, and in some instances so far asunder from one another 
and from head-quarters, that not much could be done on the ne^t. Lord 
Wellington, indeed, moved forw ard on the morning of the lyth to the Bayas, but 
he found Keille’s re|)ulsed corps so strongly posted there, that it took all the 
strength he could readily exert that day to dislodge him. The light division 
turned Eeille’s left, and the fourth division, wliicli continued still to be under 
the command of General (who had then beeonio Sir Lowtv ) Cole, attacked him 
in front. Rcille made a spirited resistance, ami lost about eighty of his men, 
but at length retired across tlic Zadora into junction with the main body of 
Joseph’s army, who had just then, and only tlicii, escape^d the pen^^^^Mr 
headlong retreat through tin* defile of Miranda into the ]>lain of VittoruHH^Bd 
I-iord Wellington have arrived ii}»on the Bayas either u few hours sooner, oflW|K 
sufficient force to sweep Ileille instantly away, he would have been able to blocjt 
the north end of tlie Miranda delile, with the eflect of cutting off Joseph’s maiu- 
body from at once his wings, his baggage, and his communications, so that he 
might have expected them to lay dowm their arms to him without firing a shut. 

His Lordship, discovering in good time that he would be too late to attempt 
this achievement, and sixspecting that Joseph might run through the valley of 
Vittoria, in order to obtain a commanding position among the defiles of the 
Pyrenees, sent off Sir Thomas Graham with a strong corps to his own left, under 
orders to cut off Josej)h from Bilbao and to menace his communications with 
France. And he himself, after driving Keille away, sat down on the Bayas, in 
readiness to ado])t any course of operation which the rnovenionts of the enemy 
might indicate to be most efficient. And he remained at ease there on tlie 20th, 
to close up his straggling columns in the rear, and to make an extensive recon- 
noisance. He made the recoiinoisance scrutinously and carefully; and| qo^- 
cluding with joy that Joseph was determined to abide a battle, he sent pff 
fresh orders to Graham, requiring him to move close to tlie mountains im- 
mediately overhanging the north-north-western part of Vittoria, and made 
arrangegi^ts for all his other generals to move consentaneously into gr^d 
onset on the iporrow. i < 

Joseph^ expecting this onset, prolongpd his preparations for^ it 6 ^, i;p^ 
the nigjit. morning of tjie 2l8t saw him in fuU, settled battl^arr|iy|j^ 
lie committed ^ extending his force over far to<^ 
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jKted ort bdtli sidiis rf thfe tipper Zadora, in po^ilioii to dfefend* tA^tJ Ariflgferf of ‘th^* 
?6yal causeway, of Gamara Major, artd of AriAga, with ite fiftmt 'to thd north. * 
The «rtny of the South, under G^ian, who liad Succeeded to' th^ eomttiand^ bf 
Soult, was posted behind the lower Zadora, in position to hold fast all thb first 
hilly ridge from side to aide of the valley, with (ts front to the \irbst. The e^C- 
treiUe right of the army of Portugal was pusht^i forwS,rd to DurAna on the royal 
causeway, three miles beyond Vittoria, and the extreme left of the army of 
Sotlth was posted on the heights of Puebla overlooking th6 debouch of the dOfife 
of Miranda; so that these were no loss than about ten miles asunder. The arniy 
of Portugal was aided by some strong field-works, knd especially by extempo-^ 
raneous fortifications at the bridges, of sufficient strength to render each of thorn 
pi*aetically a tete-de-pont. The army of the South was covered in front by un- 
usually large clouds of tirailleurs, and ‘was prote(‘ted also by a strong advanced 
post at the elbow (yf the Zadora, and by ])owerful batteries at the points of most 
But four bridges led up to this armj’s position,— ^le bridges 6f 
Tres Puentes, to its right fiank, from the north, ab6ve the elbow 
oPIk river, and the bridges of Villodas aild**Nanclares, t<ji ita* front, from the 
west, below the elbow of tiro river; and these WCre not blown ttp, nor barricaded, 
nor defended othenriso than by arms and ‘gunfe. The army of the Centre, thet> 
under the command of Drouot, was poiitted in second line behind the army 
of the South, The King’s guards, and most of the cavalry, formed a reserve be^ 
tween Drouefs poMition and: the village of Gomecha. A large portion of tho^ 
artillery w as placed in field-works in front of the reserve, to prevent disast^/ 
from the natural weakness of tlie ground there, in the exent of the armies of the 
Sbtith and the f^’entre being driven back. *The total French force in the field 
probably comprised about sixty thousand men; for, though Sarrut had joined 
Beille, both Foy and Clausel, each at the head of a large corps, were still at a 
distance. 

Lord Wellington disposed his force in three bodies, to act so far ttSUndCr 
ftnm one another that, for some time, they would practically produce three dls^ 
titict battles. The left corjis, under Sir Thomas Graham, comprised tjic first dtid 
the fifth divisions, Bradford’s and Pack’s Portuguese brigades, Longa’s SpUnteh 
division, and Anson’s and Bock’s cavalry, in all nearly* twenty thousand thikif 
\\ith eighteen pieces of artillery; and this was destined assail tSie’arifijydf 
Portugal, to obtain p^scssion*Of the royal causeway between 'Vlttdria 
Pyrenees, and if pSisiBle to fbree the passage of the ZadoVa at QkTrtara’'Maynri 
and Ariaga, so as both to cut off thecneray’s principal liner df*refrekt9iitO*Pranbe, 
and to turn tlie right flank of his whole ppsitlort. The right 'COrpSyWadeT’ 
Rowland Hill, comprised the 'Second division, ISllVeira^ PottUgUeie^,^ MoWIlo’s 
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som artill^y } ,w»d this wa^ destined tp pasa the Zadore, hy the bridge of Pu^Ja,, 
at thi^ debpuph of tho defile of Ijdiranda, to assail and overmaater the extreme 
left of. the army of the South on the heights of Puebla, and to effect such 
manioeuvf^s there as phould combine with the movements of the central corps to 
driye the entire lines of Gazan, Drouet, and the reserve backward upon -Vittoria. 
The central corps, under Lord Wellington’s personal command, comprised the 
third, the fourth, the seventh, and tlic light divisions, the heavy cavalry, 
D’Urban’s Portuguese cavalry, and the great bulk of the artillery, amounting 
altogether to nearly tliirty thousand men; and this was destined to move in two 
columns against the army of the South, the one against its centre, the other 
against its right wing and right flank, and both to co-operate with the other two 
corps in a continuous effort to roll the whole of the enemy’s force concentrically 
into one confused mass. Lord Wellington's total force in the field was .thus 
nearly seventy thousand; yet though numerically so much greater tlmt 
of Joseph, it was practically reduced by the bad discipliiie of the jj^llhiards and 
by an inferiority in guns to quite or very nearly aji equality in strength. His 
sixth division was stili at Modena do Pomar, protecting las communications; and 
several corps of the Spaniards either were detached or had not yet joined. 

Hiirs corps and the central corps moved from the Bayas at da> -break on tlm 
2l6t. The morning was thick with rain and fog, but it soon merged into clear, 
steady, brilliant sunshine. Hill’s corps began to pass the Zadora at Pueblp 
about ten o’clock, Morillo’s Spaniards climbed tlie steeps of the Puebla heights, 
while the rest of the corps moved along the debouch of the ravine at their base. 
Morilla encountered a stern resistance at the summit of the heights, and was twice 
personally wounded, but would neither yield ground with his men, nor personally 
quit the field. Hill and the French general were alike convinced of the great 
importance of that spot, from the promise it afforded of comj)letely commanding 
the left flunk of the entire French position; and both sent strong repeated rein>« 
forcements, so as to establish there a very obstinate fight. Colonel Cadogan^ a 
very brave officer, led up tiie first of the allied reinforcements, being part of a 
brigade under his temporary command; and he ruslied on with equal skill and 
entbusiaam, but soon fell under a mortal wound. The fight then bctcam^ 
stationary vqry doubtful. But Hill, while sending up a second rein^breot 
mont, pu^ie4 fiercely forward with the rest of his troops, along the difficult 
groun4 at,ri^®(bfl^ of the Jbeights, till he seized the village of bubijana in the 
inediaj^ fr^t of Gazan’s line, and connected himself there obliquely with hM 
troops/oq jlippuutain, so ns to draw them forward. His antagonists at last 
\v©r((? oompeiUad tjo respeCit him; yet they fought steadily, long) and desperately 
W in yaiO). front him the village of Subijana. , , 

ieft og luny? tit® central corps, comprising tlie third and the seventi 
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divi6i9nfl| le^ by Lord Dalhousie, was^ very long retarded by a rqu^h ^arch frpnd 
renting destin^ po^nt of attack; and tne ri^bt column^ umier the immediate 
m ^ Lord tif’ellington, was prevented by that delay from |ping aarly into 
aciion^ and frorp taking prompt advantage of Hill’s sucqess. Ifhis colmnn had 
a m'ucKi shorter line of inarch ^rom the Bayas than either Hill or Dalhousie; so 
that it amved soon enoiigli at the Zadora to enable Lord Wellington to obse^e, 
and if necessary to control, the very first movement in the field. The fourtli 
division arrived opposite the bridge of Nanclares, t)ie light division opposite the 
iiidge of Villodas; and both were well covered by rising-grounds and woods, in 
cloi?e proximity to the water, But, except that the riflemen of the light division 
spread themselves along the bank to exchange a biting fire with the enemy’s 

S , they W'ere all held in leash by I^ord Wellington till a proper moment 
ve action sliould arrive. His Lordship, meanwliile, stood on a corn- 
eminence between the two divisions, with his telescope almost constantly 
, now ranging over the whole position of both armies, and now fix^d 
n spot where Hill’s contest was in })rogress. “Dressed in a pliort 
grey coat, closely buttoned over liis embroidered Spanish sash, a featlie|*od hat 
alone denoted his rank,” sa)s Leitli Hay, wlio then stood beside liim; “but, 
upon approaching, the greatest stranger could not long have remained in ignor- 
ance of his presiding over the destinies of Britain, Portugal, and Spain. U poii 
a remark being made that the troops of Sir Rowland Hill did not seem to be 
making much impression on the enemy’s left. Lord Wellington declared the 
contrary to be tlie fact, and that he saw the Highlanders advancing. It was 
with no slight degree of exultation I heard this tribpte to my countrymen, and 
with my glass jierceivcd the waving tartans of the 92d, as the soldiers of that 
distinguished regiment man lied along the ridgp of the La Puebla heights in 
pursuit of the enemv . Distant as they were, in imagination I conceived they 
trude with unusual firmness, and on the mountain summit emulated the un- 
conquerable qualities of their ancestors.” 

The bridge of Villodas, allotted for the passage of the light division, was so 
strongly overaw^ed by the enemy’s advanced-post at the elbow of the Zadora, 
that it seemed not likely to be forced without much loss and difficulty. But 
toward one o’clock, just when Sir Rowland Hill was making good Jiis ground at 
the village of Subijana, a peasant brought intelligence to Lord Wellington th^t 
the bridge of Tres Puentes was unguarded, and offered to show a way to it 
masked by rocks and wood, ^empt’s brigade of the ligh^ division was instaavtl^ 
sent thither, under tlie peasant’s guidance; and. passing the bridge at a running 
pace, ascended t(%il^roiig position on the shoulder of a heig^it, a^out mid-way 
between the enemy’s advanced-post and bis line of battle. “Some French 
cavalry,” says Napier, “ innnediately approfiched, and Jiw'p roujad were fi|id 
by the enemy, one of which hilled the poor peasant to wh^ courage 
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telligence tile allfes were so much indebted; but as no movement of ^iac&^ was 

made, Kempt catfeii the l5th hussars ^oyer the river^ and they capje at a galt0p^ 

crossing the narrow bridge one |)y one, horseman after horseman, an^ still the 

French remained torpid, showing that there was an army there, but no general/’ 

Vaudeleuris brigade of the light division speedily followed along the bridge 

of Tres Fuentes. Fhe fourth division, under Cole, about tlie same time forced 

the bridge of Nanclares. The left central column at that moment was closely 

approaching the bridge of Mendoza, and all at once attracted Gazan’s earnest 

attention. A powerful mass of artillery opened ujion it, a body of cavalry rode 

forward to strengthen tlic defence of the bridge against it, and a great cloud of 

tirailleurs, w^hich happened to be resting on tlie adjacent banks, galled it with a 

vigorous musketry. But part of Dalhousie’s artillery was speedily in a position 

to reply; and part of Keinjit’s brigade of the light division sprang ale] 

boldly on, between the French cavalry and the river, with the effet 

checking the advance of these cavalry, and striking the flank <Sf the 

tirailleurs and gunners, so as to make the whole recoil. Tlie third division, 

under General (who liad then become Sir Thomas) Picton, caught the rigjit 

moment of the recoil, to rush across the river, part hy the bridge of Mendoza^ 

aod part by a ford in its vicinity; and the seventh division, under Lord Dal- 
... * ‘ 
housie in jierson, taking equally prompt advantage of the recoil, crossed at fords 

farther to the east, oj)positc Margarita and Ilerinandad. Thus was the whole 
central corps, in both its columns, together with Hill’s corps now linking con- 
tinuously with it on the right, at length in a position to deliver one general 
battle from side to side of the valley, and to sweep the entire line of Gazan’s 
army before it. ^ 

At this juncture also Sir I’homas Graham’s attack liad become w’ell de- 
v'eloped on the left. By eleven o’clock, after a v’^ery laborious march, he reached 
tlic crest of the heights which overlook the Zadora in the near vicinity of Vittoria. 
One of his divisions, under General Oswald, speeddy obtained possession of the 
Durango road, and moved down to the assault of Gainara Mayor. The enempr 
made strenuous fight for the defence of this ])lace, and were for a long time suip- 
cessfiil, but at length were driven back by most resolute charges with the b^jjmTiet^ 
delivered to them under a furious storm of both musketry and artillery, yet evOT 
tlien found speedy shelter behind barricades, and loop-holed houses previouslp^ 
])i epared for defence, so that they still retained full hold of the further end of t^ie 
bridge. Graham’s other troops, meanwhile, assailed the village of Abechuco m 
front of the bridge of Ariaga; and not till they erected a strong battery against 
it, and brought all their strength in its various arms into full play, did they sue* 
ceed in carrying it; aiid then also they encoilntered the same unyielding re- 
sistance at the bnil^'o^'inaga which their comrades were encountering at 
bridge of Gamara lifayor* Tfet Graham was already complete master of two of 
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value' to tike (cndnay; without iHuAifig for 
further ^takeeun iiumedKateiy bimtigaou^ to tbd xiveiv faeeent offrw 
obtyii^pIMiliAfon of vhei chief rodd ail^ the royid eauBeway, iloading toward 
Baybfmh^ to drive froin it the troops tThich had « been posted on it at ‘Dovana> 
aiid^^to ^bl(Aik it at some little distance from Vittetria. That detadunent was 
rapidly Bticcessfui; and the news of its success^ lo^her with the news of the 
death of 'Reille’s second in command, General Sarrat, e^edily spread among the 
Suggesting tlie cry tliat all was lost^ and very nearly producing a general 
pahih. 'Beille, howevc^fr, being very superior in force to Graham, and still bold^ 
ing'a strong body in reserve further down tlie Zadora, continued firmly to refuse 
sH^paesage across that river, dll ei^entually the successes of the allies’ centre and 
ri ghlfc c ompelled him to draw off and run for his safety. 

so early as about the moment of Hill’s carrying the village of 
kept a keen eye upon Graham’s movements, and now fearing 
^^HpPIlarflifs'wf his army were about to be turned, ordered his reserve in the 
fieighbourBbod of Gomecha to tile off toward Vittoria, and sent orders to GlWan 
to' draw back the army of the jSouth by successive masses. These orders reached 
Okeuff just when all the divisions of Wellington’s central corps, together with 
those of Hilfs corps, were forming into one line to deliver a general battle; and 
they were too late to be executed with tolerable regularity, — too early to permit 
the army of the South to stand steadfastly to receive the shock of onslaught; so 
that they tended only to render Gazan’s movements disjointed and hesitating, 
a^d to contort the continuous line of battle into a series of chafing combats, like 
the sudden breaking of an ocean-billow into a trougby surge. The entire valley, 
indeed) seemed at that moment heaving with combatants, and blaring with 
battle. The scene,” says Leith Hay, was one of the most animating ever 
boUdld. Tlie whole country appeared filM with columns of troops; the sun 
^hotiO bright; not a cloud obscured the Imlliant and glowing atmosphere. From 
right to left, as far as the eye could reach, scarcely tlie most diminutive space 
intervened between bodies of troops, eitlier already engaged,, or rapidly advancing 
into action ; and artillery and musketry were heard in one bontihued uuinterr 
fupted volume.” ' 

Gasan’s Army, in spite of all its disadvantages, fought with^h^h bravery, and 
ell back with surprising regularity, evincing every desire rathe^foicpnquer than 
^ retreat. All Lord Wellington’s centre and right hnd stiff wx>tk with tbesn; 
fot were all more or less! able to drive them on. TthB^ooventb division . iMid 
Colville’s brigade o^he third division formed the left centre, and were 

immediately enga^Vby Gazan’s right, in &ont of MaifPHBhsndi Hurmandad; 
vrfaile Wellington, seeing a hill in front of Arinez unoccupied, led FictoU 'and 
:he lest of the third division, headed by Bernard’s riflenseni and followed by 
Kempt’s brigade and the hu8aaTB)!diagurially in ftnht ofbotlitamies^ efeid seouMll 
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tlufe nmtw iir pfatoiltc Ac fomtthijdiTOhn, Ubltai!«d 

bcUjr^Df m 0 n>tgaUo{ied in ^ 8ym || w nfr igj^i 

ttt«Pl«(r^l!gRiuiia betwwi CbiQfsTigllt flhbd tHU’ft left Xhwiit jin 

iiiid8tM:0th«i]1iniino^ime^ fi>r vfetiBiit, the Fveiich tlmw out prodij^iui dbu4a^ 
fifty jiieces of /trrilleory contiaitiad t6 |ilay wtth<da|nggun|[ 
Tb^raap()ifid tothes^ Lord Wellington brought over seieral brigades BtdtMi 
gent^ tnrid both wniea were eiwdbped by diick clouds of smoke and duet^ oonf 
cesded by whioh the French retired to the heights in front of Gomlohii*; but they 
still held the village of Arinez^ on the m«m road. Pictou's divitipn, headed hy 
the rifletnen, plunged into that village, amidst a heavy lire, and captured three 
gntis; but the Frenchy awaix? of the importamceof this post, reinforced it strongly^ 
and an obstinate combat on sued. At length, froth amidst the stnoke^ the ditist^ 
the dathour, the rattle of the musketry, the tumultuous shoutt and cries, and the 
thundefidtig of the guns, the Biitish trodps issued forth victorious, driving thetv 
fi>es befbre them to the other side of the village. During this conflict the hkmlitl 
of Margarita was carried by an impetuous charge of the 5l^d; while Hermatidad 
was won at the same time by the 87th, under Colonel Gough, at the point of tha 
bayonet* Tlien the whole advanced, figliting on tlie left of Picton’s attack I 
while on the right hand of that general, the fourth division gained ground^ 
though more slowly, on account of the rugged nature of the ground.” ’ 

During all the combat at Annoz, which was at once severe, prolonged, and 
doubtful, Lord Wellington hung personally on the very skirts of the ipel6e* 
One of Pioton’s battalions coming u]) to it in a state of groat disorder, Uis Lord* 
Oiip halted them, re-foimod them, and led them on. His orders, tlmnlgh Ids 
aides-de-camp, were for some time given under a shower of musket-balls, ^nd 
w'ere so many and rapid that he came at length to have not another messenger* 
‘‘ Some of the confidential officers of his staff, on returning,” saj s Leith 
“ expressed alarm at the exposed situation in which he then was, but vv ithout 
effect. lie continued issuing orders from nearly the same spot until Ariuez w^ts 
in possession of the British line, and the enemy in full retreat towaids Yittorii# 
It was after the abandonment of the first positum that the French artiU9|!y!l 
which had been placed in rapidly constructed field-woiks,” the larger portioHi^jpf 
artillery which Joseph, in his original position, planted in front of his inetdurve, 
opened on the advancing columns of the allied army. Thixiugh thie 
dous fire Lord WelliligtlcMi Jiafl to pass, aisthe gaikpodto theriglit of hwanwylw? 
th^e pttrpC)fid>of^luicertaini'ng the statajoffthe battle in that direction. His iouHft 
being in a ileuriy parallel line, be ran* the gauntlet of about eighty piaeei l>f 
cunnon, antt ftartunately escaped untouched.” 

OaidaiilB left wing^hadyot uh' edriy hain> bceod so powerfully reinfiilfeod ,1^ 
Rrouei that il oontMUidAjtO'iritfastaU HiB durafig aHr»the time of the eomhaff# 
Aoinw brBuipjhyrtb^ialda euddeniir lAolalot fltKpW*4l(k 

II. 2 B 
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S H^prench line, ^ that it was obliged instantly to fall back with great 
wn Could the allied cavalry have then been launched against it, its 
on would have been inevitable. But the ground being in some places 
Woody^ in others covered with high corn, here broken by ditches, and there 
diversiied by vineyards and hamlets, was unfit for that arm; and the action, 
m in tjiss part and along all the centre, for several miles, resolved itself into a 
itmning f5ght|. the confused multitude shooting a-head of the advancing British 
lines; whilst f%e dust, the smoke, with the mighty tumult and uproar, filled the 
whole valley, rolling onwards to Vittoria. A great number of guns were taken, 
as the allied army pushed irresistibly forward, till at si\ o’el(X'k the French in 
one enormous mass reached the last defensible ludght. * Behind tliem/ says an 
eye-witness, ‘ was the jdaiii in which the city stood, and beyond the city thou- 
sands of carriages and animals, and t\on-combatants, men, women and ehildreu, 
Were crowding together in all tlie madness of terror; and as the English shot 
went booming tiverhead, the vast crowd start(*d and swer\ed with a convulsive 
movement, wliilst a dull and horrid sound of distress arose; hut there was no 
hope, no stay for army or multitude.’ The nsistaiice of the French, however, 
was not yet terminated, llcillo still maintained his ])ost obstinately on the upper 
Zadora, and tlic armies of tlie Soutli and (\*ntre, drawing up on the last heights 
between the villages of Ali and Annentia, kcj)t ii]) a tremendous fire of musketry; 
whilst eighty pieces of artillery w(Te served by the French gunners with such 
desperate energy, tliat the nciglihoiiring hills laboured and shook with the 
thunder of their discliarge. For a moment tlic third division, always the fore- 
most, and hearing the brunt of tlie storm, seemed checked by this terrible 
musketry and cannonade, and the French generals wore commencing to draw 
off their infantry from tJie right ^^ing; when suddenly the fourth division, rush- 
ing forward, carried the hill on tin* French left, and these heights were im- 
mediately abandoned/’ 

The whole of tloseph’s army now rolled off in confusion. All the parts of it 
broke from their lines, and ran in the manner of a routed mob. Joseph, who 
was among the foremost, and ulio already knew that the royal causeway beyond 
Vittoria and all the roads to the west of it w^ere now blocked u]), gave a prompt 
indication to retreat by the road to Pampoluna. The routed masses, therefore, 
when just on the skirts of tlie town, swayed to tlie east, and pressed along that 
road. The enormous multitude of carriages and baggage-waggons which had 
been pushed into the town, and through it, in provision for retreat toward 
Bayonne, were thus all at once abandoned; yet a sufficient number of them to 
cause serious ohs^^^tion, had, under observance of the progress and the probable 
issue of the battle, been just deflected, by the officers in charge of them, into the 
road to Pampoluna. The prodigious crowds of camp-followers, and of the King’s 
Gourtiers and creatures, also, who had stood amassed among the cairiagcs and 
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wagons beyond the city, ran headlong into the indi(;ated line of flight, so as to 
become mingled with the foremost masses of the fleeing troops. Such guns as 
the French artillery-men succeeded in carrying from the field, speedily stuck 
fast among the crowds, or otherwise could not be got along; so tliat, with the 
exception of only two pieces, the men cut them all off, and rode away with the 
horses. Keille, too, in his noble bravery, was too long in quilting the defence of 
Gamara Mayor and Ariaga; and, being obliged to run a detour, along by-roads, 
witli all Graham’s corps at bis heels, he not only was (‘onipelled to abandon 
everything belonging to bis own divisions, but added to the confusion of the rest 
of Joseph’s troops by the j)ell-inell burry with which he leaped into their line 
of flight. And to add to all other miseries, that lint' of flight lay betw'een deep 
(li’aiiis, through a morass, everywhere intersected with ditches; so that the dense, 
maddened, precipitate throngs could not possibly dis>]>read themsedves for relieve J 
continuous inovenioiit, but were obliged either to struggle on, squeezerl and 
w^eltering, within the strict limits of the narrow road, or to leap oft’ laterally 
with the greatest risk, amounting almost to moral certainty, of being bogged or 
captured. Yet many of the French cavalry during this fi^ad’ul scone, both made 
vigorous efforts to cover the retreat, and look np to tlu'ir saddle wailing children 
and women who were falling to the rear. 

Lord Wellington in person was close to the French when they first broke 
into confusion; and he personally accelerated all th(3 deroute wliieli wo have 
described, as W'ell as produced much of it, by agilely and powerfully hurling on 
his pursuing masses. Ills in*arest cavalry were lauii(‘hed away like a thunder- 
bolt. Even liis infantry kindled into new energy, and came glittering along like 
a rush of meteors. lie could see that Vittoria, as he swept past it, was in a 
state of chaos, —the more so that very many of its inhabitants had been admirers 
of Josej)h, and w’cre now sharers in bis ruin: but he did not draw bridle to look 
into it, but rode hotly on to a height about a mill* in advance of it, where he 
could see all the fleeing multitudes of Jiis vanquished (*nemy; and there, in only 
a few minutes, he got up a troop of horse-artillery to shatter all the nearest of 
them with balls and howitzer-shells. “Never,'’ says an eye-witness, “did the 
commander of tlie allied army api)ear so anxious to strike a terrific blow against 
the enemy.” And on he still went at the head of the jJiirsuit, vehemently and 
closely, in spite of the accumulated fatigues of that long and laborious day, 
gathering up and hurling on mass after mass of the alertest of his troops, detOP*^ 
mined that darkness alone should stop or even slacken his efforts. After the first 
few miles, however, he could do little damage. His cavalry could make small 
progress along the flanks, in consequence of the nature of the ground, and be-» 
sides were too heavily encumbered with their arms to make much speed against 
fugitives who had thrown everything away. His infantry, even the foremost 
and the lithest, were still less able to gain ground; and his whole army, as woll 
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as wei^e exhausted with tlu* fatigues of so Jong an action. At dark, there- 

fore, noit more than half satisfied with what lie had accomplished, he felt coni^ 
Iplle^d^ retrace his steps to Vittoriu. 

in men on this eventful dav was computed at six 
and wounded, and about one thousand captured. This is re- 
mdrkabjff «inall comjiared to the extent of either the defeat, tlie disaster, or the 
result# 4iiid would b(‘ utterly unbelievable did we not advert to at once tlie siid- 
denpdss,.l;he abandonment, and the fieetness of tlie flight. But the lo«s in all 

r y respects w^as (*onversely great. Tlu* whole camp equijiage, together with a 
proportion of the (‘amp followers, was cut off. Jose})li himself made a nar- 
row escape; and had he not lenjicd from his carriage, to ride away on a swdft 
horse with a powoHiil escort, which hapjKmod to be at hand, lie would certniuly 
have been taken. 1 1 is travelling carriage, containing some insignia of his rf>yQUy 
and many articles of eminent value, was cajituied. klarslial Jourdan’s liaton, 
embroidered with inj])erial eagles, the symbol ot the military jmwer which had 
mahihftlled the liattle, and which swaved Joseph's armies, was obtained. And 
all tho military e^juipmeiits of the armies of Portugal, the CVntre, and the South, 
eomept only two guns, were among the spoils, — comprising 1,51 brass ordnance, 
il5 caissons, 14,219 rounds of ammunition, 1,97J,400 musket-ball cartridges, 
4l))66H pounds of gunpowder, forage waggons, and 44 forge waggons, to- 

with all the appurtenances for pay and drill and discipline. Or, to use 
Gaxan’a own words, these armies lost all tlieir equijiages, all their guns, all 
their treasure, all their stores, all their j)apers, so that no man could prove how 
much pay was due to him; generals and suboidinate officers alike were reduced 
tokthu clothes on their back, and most of tbein were Imiefootcd.” 

estimate,” says Alison, ^‘can be formed of tho amount of private plunder 
wdiich was taken on the field; but it exc-eeded anything witnessed in modem 
wsar; for it was not the produce of' the sack of a city or the devastation of a pro- 
vince^ but tho acTuiuulated plunder of a kingdom during five years, joined to the 
arrears of pay of the invader’s host for tw^i, which was liow at one fell swoop reft 
from tlie spoiler. Independent of jirivate booty, no less than five millions and a 
half of dollars in the military chest of the array w^ere taken; and of private wealth 
the amount was so prodigious, that for miles together the pursuers may be almost 
said to have marclied upon gold and silver witlmut stooping to pick it up. But 
the regiments whicih followed, not equally w^armed in the fight, w0r6 not Iso 
disinterested. Enormous spoil fell into the hands of‘ llie private soldiers; attd 
the cloud of camp followx*rs and sutlers who followed in their train swept thfe 
ground so com|)^|j|(|]y, that only a hundred thousand dollars of the whole taken 
w^s brought into the military chest. So vast also was the number of ladies of 
pleasure who were among the caiTiages in the train of the French officers, that it 
was a common saying afterwards in ‘tlirfr army, that it was no wonder thejr were 
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beaten Yittpria, for tlwy sacrificed their guns to save thoir mistroBiiesi Wives 
and concubiaei, nuns and actnesses, arrayed in the highest luxury and fasliioav 
were taken by hundreds. Kich vestures of all sorts, velvet and silk brocades^ 
gold and rilver plate, noble pictures, jewels, laces, cases of claret and champagne, 
poodlos, parrots, uwnkevs, and trinkets lay scattered about the field in endleiN 
confusion, amidst weeping mothers, wailing infants, and all the unutterable 
inibcricB of warlike overthrow.'’ Lord Wellington and his principal officers 
exerted tlieir utmost ])ower to maintain order, restrain excess, and afiord pix^- 
tection; and next day his Lordsliij) sent forward tlie wife of Gazan, and a num- 
ber of other wives of French ofiicers, with a flag of truce, to the French army. 
He was able to secure some of the most costly and most useful articles of tlie 
general ]dunder, — particularly a collection of ])ictui*os from tlie royal ])alacc of 
Madrid, which he afterwards made arrangements to restore, and a lai'ge amaao^ 
meiit ui the original and secret corrcsjiondcnce of Niijioleoii, wliich made iinn 
pprtant contributions to the political history of tlie previous ycjirs. (ei • 

The loss of the allies in tlie battle comprised 710 men killed, 4,174 wounded^ 
and 265 missing. But the British alone had 501 killed and 2,807 wounded^ 
so that they, as usual, bore the brunt of the action. TIic missing, in general/ 
were not captured by the enemy, but only straggled I'rom their regiments in 
heat of the pursuit. Many of the troops, also, during the niomentarv disorgaiihset* 
inent after the victory, broke wildly away from discipline, ])lunged into riotoua* 
ness, and ran off in a course of plundering, dissipation, and temporary desertion,^ 
oiicasioning an amount of diminution in Lord Wellington’s force greater than thb 
loss in the battle. His Lovdsliip, writing eight days afterward to Earl Bathurst/ in 
reference to the resumed pursuit, said, — “We started in the campaign with the 
army in the highest order, and up to the day of tJie battle nothing could get on 
better; but that event has, as usual, totally annihilated all order and disciplines 
The soldiers of the army have got among them about a million sterling in moneys 
vvitli the exception of about a hundred thousand dollars, which were got for the 
military chest* The night of the battle, instead of being passed in getting wit 
and food to prepare them for the pursuit of the following day, wns passed 
by the soldiers in looking for jjlunder. The consequence was, tliat they W^re 
incajNxble of marching in pursuit of the enemy, and were totally knocked 
up. The rain came on and increased their fatigue, and I am quite con- 
vinced that we have now out of tlie ranks double the amount of our loss in the 
bojttle, and that we have lust more men in the pursuit than the enemy have/ and 
have never iu any otie day made more than an ordinary inarch. This is thiai 
consequence of the state of discipline of the British army. We may gain tha 
greatest victowsi hut we shall do no good until wo shall so far alter our 
system, OiS to force all ranks to perform their duty. The new raiments are da 
usual tl)p,\vfQr^t of all.” Again, on the 2d of July, when sending an exact ao^ 
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|||unt of t)ie nupnbers who were missing, .he called all his rank and file, the 
of the earth,” aiid said, — It is really a disgrace to have anything to say 
fijflUGh men as some of our soldiers are.” And further on the 9th of July he 
pid^ — “ I do not know what nieasures to take about our vagabond soldiers. By 
the state of yesterday, we had 12,500 men less under arms than we had on 
the day before tlie battle. They arc not in the hosj)itals, nor arc they killed, nor 
have they fallen into the hands of the enemy as prisoners. I have sent officers 
with parties of the cavalry stall' c()rj)s in all directions after tliem; but I have not 
yet heard of any of them. 1 belie\e they are concealed in the villages in the 
mountains.” 

The stubborn immorality of Lord Wellington’s trooj)s, every time it has com- 
pelled our attention, has snggesti'd weighty thoughts rospectiiig both the elements 
of our hero's character and tlie ju'inciples of moral military government; and 
never was it more suggestive than when thus intruding itself in connexion with 
the brilliant victory ol' Vittorla. See how^ it tarnished that victory, — how it 
anjbarrassed the great victor, — how it wrung his Jieait with a grief far greater 
than Sill the joy of Jiis triumph ! lie felt almost stultified hy it; and well he might. 
For he had all along employed his utmost strength and iineiition to suppress it; 
he had all along laboured as strenuous]} hy moral rn(*ans to make Ids troops good 
men, as by military means to make them good soldiers; he liad, at the com- 
menceinent of the last winter’s re])(>se, roused tlie whole boily of Ids officers to act 
as moral reformers, and added to the establislnneiils of his head-tpiarters the 
apparatus of both a justiciary and a ])olice; and he seenu^d at last, m the grand, 
orderly, beautiful march from Portugal to Vittoria, to have reached comjdete 
success. Yet Ids troops, the finest soldiers in the world, ])erfect j)aragons of 
military obedience, moving in tlie ranks with the precision of a chronometer, no 
sooner struck an op])ortuidty of fleeing into raj)ine than, like a ])orcelain vase 
beneath the. blow of' a liammcr, they went instantly to pieces, proving themselves 
as destitute of moral c’oliesioii and in all resjiects as viciously fragile as ever. 
Why was this ^ Manifestl} because the measures for improving them had all 
been far too tactical anti coercive, — far too near akin to tlie methods for training 
dogs and horses, — with immensely too little of the pure moral element. Lord 
Wellington himselfj in one of the very letters from which we hav'e quoted, 
ascribes the failure entirely to recent relaxations in tlie sternness of martial 
government, — that “of late years Englishmen had been doing everything in tlieir 
pow er, both by law and by publications, to relax the discipline by which alone the 
common soldiers could be kept in order,” — clearly showing that what ho mainjy 
desiderated was^mpre severity, more terror, more of the office of the prpvost- 
marshal. Yet, uuring the six or seven months immediately preceding the battle 
of Vittoria, his judge-advocate-general, Mr, l<arpent, as we infer from that 
functionary’s own journal, had so rigorouaHy brought up arrears of accusations 
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and trials as to have produced a much greater number of breakings and hang^ 
ings and other punishments than liad ever before been known in tlie army in the 
{•ame space of time, and moreover was on the spot, at Vittoria, with all his 
agency of detection, capture, conviction, and execution, to give the speediest 
possilde award to crime. Tlie schoolmaster and the preacher, however, were 
a-wanting, and had all along been a-wanting, or at least had been so few and 
liampered as to be practically inefficient. Lord Wellington, however, was 
not to blame for this; h(* had even endeavoured, as we formerly saw, to obtain 
a supply of clergvmen, hut had not succeeded; and if he eiTed in his 
notions of moral government, lie at any rate liad some of the best ends of it 
deej'ly at heart. 

The vi(‘t()ry of Vittoria, in the ini'anwliile, was not marred in either its 
military or its politieal results. Tliis, in all desirable respects, with tlie exception 
oidy of Waterloo, was tlie grandest of Wellington's \ietories; and, in breadth of 
inflnenee on the true liberties of mankind, it vas one of the greatest victo|l|fr 
ever achieved. It ]mt an end to the Kreneh ojijiression of the Peninsuj||||^ 
struck the usurped crown from the head of Josi‘pti* it contributed 
overthrow of Napoleon; and it ^^‘l^ a main cause in arousing Knrojie fronr^he 
nightmare awe of th(‘ arms ol’ Fnmce. It suddenly inspirited all Germany to 
resist the Freneli, firmly and for ever; it transf(*rred th(‘ supremacy of martial 
fame, and of jiolitical influence, at once ami biilliantly, from France to Britain; 
and it was practicall} both a jmdude and a ])attern, first to Leipsie and next to 
Waterloo, the tvo victori(‘s uhich secured the e(|ui])oise of the ] lowers of Europe 
and the prolonged jieaee of the eivili/ed world. IJeiiee did Mr. Canning, with 
(‘(jiial truth aiifl eloipieiiee, say in jiarliament, soon after the news of it arrived in 
Britain, — It is not to S])‘iiii alone that th(‘ effi'cts of this victory will bo confined. 
Spain has been the theatre of Lord Wellington’s glory, but it will not be the 
iKiundary of tlic beneficial results of bis triumph. The same blow wdiich has 
broken the talisman of the Fi’cneh jiower in Spain has (lis(Michanted tlie North. 
Ilow' is tlie prospect changiHl! lii those countries wlieri* at most a short struggle 
has been terminated by a result disastrous to our wishes, if not altogether clos- 
ing in despair, w'g liavc now to contemjilatc* a very different aspect of affairs. 
Ciermany crouches no longer, trembling at the feet ol the tyrant, but maintains 
a balanced contest. The mighty deluge by which tlie C’ontinent has been over- 
whelmed begins to subside. The limits of nations are again visible, and the 
spires and turrets of ancient establishments begin to reappear above the subsiding' 
wave. It is this victory which has defined those objects so lately involved in 
inextricable confusion.’* 

Lord Wellington’s supereminent generalship was now universally aoknov^’ 
ledged. His fiercest detractors could no longer demur to his enrolment iki 'tho^ 
book of fame. His most churlish critics, though disposed to magnify to five 
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HitmoBt tiie important fact that he had a stronger army and a feebler foe in this 
idfanbpaign than in any previous one, yet could not chmy that he was still much 
iHhfcrior in force to the French, and neverthelc<;s had defeated and overwhelmed 
them. All nations and classes in Europe, not excepting the French themselves, 
at length regarded liiin as an undoubted coinineror; while many who had already 
a long time thought liim a very gt^at captain, now pronounced him to be 
aosolntely the greatest. The nations whom he served, in ])articular, and most 
of all his own Britain, beiran to be intens(*ly proud of him, — unanimous in his 
praises, and warm with desire to obliterate all former as])crsions on him; and 
though they had already, in pre\ious hursts of admiration, done more to mark 
their sense of his services than tliey had done to almost any other man, even to 
the extent, in the case of S]>ain and Portugal, of bestowdng ujani him all the 
public honours in their power, and offering him a liundredfold more substance 
than he would accejit, thev tried yet again to gi\e d(‘c]) expression to their re- 
^^ct and gratitude. The Jh'genc> ot Sjiain, on the ])r()positir)n of the Cortes, 
fl|||||d to him the fine estate of Soto de Roma in (Grenada; the Britisli paHiament 
M||H||iim an unusuallv f(*rvent vote of thanks; and the Prince Regent of Britain, 
colicurrencie of tin* Duke of York as CV)mmandor-in-chief of the British 
forces, ])roTn<!»ted him to he a Fi(dd-Marshal of the United Kingdom. 

The Prihcc Regent’s letter to him beais date tlie Jkl of July, and ntns as 
follows; — ‘‘My Dear Lord, Your glorious conduct is he^ond all human praise, 
and far above my reward. I know no language the world affords wortliy to ex^ 
press it. I feel T hav#'notliing left to say, hut de\ontly to offer up my prayer 
of gratitude to Providcuiee, that it has, in its omnipotent hounty, blessed my 
country and myself with sucli a general. You have sent me, among the trophies 
of your unrivalled fame, the staff of a French Marshal,” the baton of Marshal 
Jourdan, “and 1 send vou in return tliat of England. The British army will 
hail it with. enthusiasm, while the wdiole universe will acknowledge those valor- 
ous efforts which have so imperiously called for it. That uninterrupted health 
and still increasing laurels may continue to crowm you through a glorious and 
long career of life, are the never-ceasing and most ardent wishes of, my dea!r 
Lord, your vTry sincere and faitliful friend, G. P. R.” Lord Wellington in 
reply said, — “I trust your Royal Highness will receive graciously my hufnble 
acknowledgments for the honour which your Royal Highness )iaB*e<^iferred‘ujt<ffi 
me by your approbation, for the terms in which it is conveyed,^ airf for the llWt 
distinguished mark of your Royal Highness’ favour. Even if I had not bodlf 
supported and encouraged as I have been by ybnr Royal Highness’ prote(!tJ6W 
and favour, thc^j|erest wliicli I feel for thektktose whioh your Royal HiglMti* 
so powerfully supports would^ havef^indrieed me to make every exertion for Itri 
success. I can evince my Royal Highness’ rejieated favors 

only by devoting my life to your 
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XUK nXTRKAT OF THE FRrfcCU FTIDM VITTORIA — ^THB ^1 UHS' PIJIISUIT OK JQHBPff BV<)I^AFA^T|V PfOX, 
ANO Cl AllHFl- THE RKkR^DI OK I* VMPK T UNA— I ORJ> WEI I IN(tTON’8 0( ( UPANCl OP THE WPAT- 
ERlf I»YRFNrE8— BTR JOHN MURRAY’S OlSASfPR AT TARKAf.ONA— I OltD TV ELI TNOl POUHC aL 
OIKFIOULTIES WITH THL SPANIAR08— TM> FIRST BIBUK OJ> SAN SHUSTIAN. 

Joseph Buonapakte, duiin^r all tlic ni^ht after tlie battle of Vittoria, retreated 
vp the valleys of Borundia and Araquil. He went li^rhtly h\oi\^ in spitfei ^ 
drenching rains and heavy roads, liaving nothing whatever to encumber hinu 
and he endeavoured to obstruct tlie pursuit b} sotting fin* to tlic villages, ije 
arriv’^ed on the 22d at Yrursun, a town among the mountains from which roads 
radiate to Pampeluna, Tolosa,aml San Estevaii, and tliore lie reimuned qii the^dp 
sending orders to different places on the bVeneli frontier for succours a4|||pit^ 
visions to his arm}. Reille, with the army of J’oitugal, marcJuid rapidly by w^aj 
of San Estevan toward the Bidassoa; and Ga/an and Drouet, with tlie arjnpes of 
the South and the Centre, marched upon Pauqieluna with the view of entering 
France at St. Jean Pied de Port. These arinieh, on read ling l\nnpeluj% wqre 
in so disordcrl} a condition that the govenior would not sufler them to enter the 
town; so tliat they bivouacked on tlie glacis of the fortress, tfo&epb was with them 
on the 24tli, and immediately sent tlieni ofl‘ tow aid France,, po&tiug Qii^y a 
guard at a strong jiass about six iniles from the town; and at the same ba 
increased the garrison of the fortress to three tlioiisand men, and succeeded in 
throwing in a large supply of provisions from the circum jacent counti’y. 

On the 22(1, Lord Wellington brought up his sixth division from Meciina 
do Pomar, posted a strong detachment at Vittoria, and resumed the pifirsuil; qf 
Joseph, But, in conbequenoe of tlie bad state of the weather, of the roads, and 
of liis troo])8, he made v^ery indifferent progress; and he was obliged also to luajep 
arrangements against Foy, coming up with a strong mixed corps from Ouipuipoai^ 
and agaiii$t Clausci, coming up witli the greater part of tlie army of the Npjrth 
froni Arragon,, Both these generals, as w^e formerly no ted j were on tha marob 
to join Joseph ijer sqrac days before the battle was struck. F oy compnanded 
yaiioufl field detachjinents apiounting to about sixteen thousand men, besides tfie 
garrison^ of several fortresses; and lie was so near as Durango, conGentratingfbip 
forces, thb day <if (he battle. (Jlausel commanded a compact i 0 m^g„h 9 ^ 
of about faiprteen tlKi^uiwnnilfHWn ; and was supposed by tb© aJHed gqtserals to ba 
about Tudela. 
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fibiPPboias Gvahank^ corps, was detached agajrist Fay^ hy iLord Wdlioipoji^ 
on the • 23d, throogli the paas qfi Adrian. Foy retreated td Tedosa^ but maddta 
siout^ standi there, fitst on strong ground in front of ttie town, and next vrkhia 
the town itself^ aided by a block-house and by barmcades. The fighting ipas 
srery severe, occasioning a loss of at least four Imndred men on each side. Foy 
*etired under the darkness of the night, and retreated in good order to the Bid- 
asoa, throwing by the way a giinison of 2,600 good troops into San Sebastian » 
i^rahtini halted two days at Tolosa, to get iiitclligonce of Lord Wellington’s pro- 
gress, and afterwards, as we shall by and by see, laid siege to San Sebastian; but 
a toqis of Gallicians, together with a strong body of guerillas, gave chase to Foy, 
got up to him before he crossed tlie Bidassoa, and took from liiin six pieces of 
artillery'. Heillc, however, having arrived on tliu Bidassoa about the same time, 

immediately receiving aiiiiiiiinitioii and artillery from Bayonne, made too 
ining dispositions on tliat river, the boundary-line between Sjiain and France, 
to admit any further aOnoyanco. 

Clausel, ill total ignornnee of .Tosoidi’s defeat, approached c1o<?g to Vittoriaon 
thgg^ after the battle, but instanth, on learning what had happened, consh* 
rrMHPI ^ rapid retrograde movement to Logiono; and there he halted till liie 
25th to receive intelligenee. Lord Wellington was then at Pamiieluna, making 
preparations for a siege; but on gt‘tting note that Clausel was so near, and thitik-* 
ing it possible to catch him, arranged all the forces wlio were with him into tlire® 
coi’jis, left one of these under Hill before Painpeluna, sent another toward 
Tjogrono by way of Salvatierra, led the third in person toward that place byway 
of Tafalla, and at the same time sent instructions to tb^poiNPbrfnl guerilla chief- 
tain Mina to fall into tlie chase (’laiiscd, hy means^ofiiome treacherous naltive, 
got intelligence of his danger just in time to escape being surrounded; and 
getting up and away with all the cliaraeteristic celerity of a Frenchman’s flighty 
ho reached .Saragossa, a distance of «ixty miles, in the brief period of forty hours; 
and thence he dcfl(*cted to the nortli, up the piiss of tlacca, and so onw^d 
through the Pyrenees to France. Lord Wellington meanwhile made a flank 
movenietit to his own left, so that if he had chosen he could have blocked the 
pass against him ; but he thought it better to draw up, and leave the way open 
for him into France, rather than incur the risk of forcing him on to the sea*- 
board into junction with Suchet. Mina, however, got close up to Clausely and 
hung severely on his skirts, making him believe that tlie w^hole allied army 
was at hand, taking from him three hundred men and a large portion 
heavy artillery and baggage, and chasing him so hotly as to allow him not la^Bongie 
breathing-time ^llWie reached the further side of the Pyrenees. 

Lord Wellington, on retiinring to Pauipeluna, found that bis cwnteiripliteci 
siege of that place was iinpracticalde.r i The works of the tfbrtressHweilej*(fsry 
strong, in exfcellent order, protected*^ If^iiltrong natanJ< features of tbetground^ 
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juxlaHMiht^d hy 4div\^o hundred ipieceii of ordnanoe, ajnd defended by £imt thom»and 
efiikotive Boldieni«( To < bring op snfHcient equipnaents for a sioge ^uld con*- 
eatte three Weeks, and to devote a sudLciont force fiir the operations Would 
psquhre^ikuii fiftoen to twenty thousand of the best of Lord Wellington's nted; 
bud these were conditions utterly in(x>nsistont with the other objects of the war. 
Thd place, however, notudthstanding all its importance and strength, as the chief 
intenor key of the Pyrenees, could be shut up from present mischief, as Veil as 
eventually reduced, by a numeix)U8 blockading body of the least efficient 
Spaniards. Lord Wellington, therefore, ordered nine large redoubts to be con-* 
structed on all sides of it, at distances of from 1,200 to 1,500 yards frdm its walls, 
armed with the hVench guns taken at Vittona; and as soon as these were com- 
pleted, he committed the blockade to the Conde d^Ahispal’s Andalusian ai’mjj 
of reserve, to be afterw^ards aided by the corps of Don (.aides D'Espana. 

Joseph, with his armies of the (^entre and the South, af'tor leaving 

\ icinity of Pampeluna, \\ent quick enough throiiirh the Pyrenees into Francei 
But on finding that he vas not pui’sued, or immediately menaced, he sent back 
the army of the South to occiijjy some strong jiositioiis in the \ery fertile and 
veiy defensible valley of Bastan. Sir Bow land Hill, with four brigades^ liien 
moved toward that valley through the difficult pass of Lanz; while Lord 
Dalhousie, with one division, moved to the left, by May of Sau Estevan, to 
menace an attack in flank. And so successful was Sir Rowland that he drove 
the whole army of the South fi*uin all their positions, completely out of tlie 
valley, right into France, with a total loss on his own part of only 120 men. 

In the meainvhile, all the fortresses of the western Pyrenees, both great and 
small, together with all those in the neighbouiing districts, both maritime and 
inland, excepting only Pampeluna and Sau Sebastian, came into possession 
of the allies. Some of them were evacuated while the allies wore still at a 
distance; and the rest fell either by surrender the instant any of the allied 
corps approached, or by ca])itulation after very brief assault. Hence, when Sir 
Rowland Hill swept the valley of Bastan, Lord W ellington ne(*ded only to draw 
the main body of his troops forw^ard to occupy the nioutlis of the PyreoesA 
passes leading into France. ‘‘And thus, after years of toils and combats whkl^ 
had l)een rather admired than understood, the Britisli general, emerging fronts 
the chaxks of the Peninsular struggle, stood on the summit of the Pyrenees 
recognized conqueror. On these lofty pinnacles the clangour of his truinpeta 
pealed clear and loud, and the splendour of his genius appeared as a flaming 
beacon to warring nations.” 

This grand success of Lord Wellington, how^ever, w^as suffering a severa 
backf^tEokd from the misconduct of Sir John Murray. Often had our 'hero’s 
trimnphsy.at the very instant tof achievement, been marred by the folly f of ^eme 
ofia orti^thcl^of bis'lieiitertaiil>8»icir cjoa^utors; »but never more vevatiously^thnn 
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'tKlWjjr tu ^e Wwtewi^ but he Behaved In endk « 
rhAnbteP 'tt^* tB^^give’-the uiidtny 'tha-e Inith a^mflitaty and a taural • triUtnpk 
H^'ah’Mxl bk Tftilfftgana on the 2d Of ^UU0',''iiandod on Opened his 

^Mfi^^s^agajnst avi outwork On and hiadb l^trffieient progress in the si^ 

tb IW3 rfeady to storto the main body of the place on die night of the 11th; for tbi 
fbttire^ had greatly inipair*ed in strength duHng ^oiUe previous open|l|||p 
Of the Svar, imd Was defended By Only seven htmdued tneru BUtt^tW^MUll 
Fl^nOh feorps were approach iOg, and close at hatid, the one fromtValenoiaiindor 
Sildhet, the Other from Barcelona under Maimce Ma^tMeu; and 8ir John^ 
rofiolvod at first to resist these, anti though bravely supported by 
HlBMfla under Admiral llallowell right before the walls of Tarragona^ as well 
B|UBfed%y Copon’s eoqis of Spaniards on land, suddenly relinquished the siege^ 
HMHfodhd Iris guns, and ran preeijritatoly to hiS ships, Admiral Hnllowell the 
While reUiOnstrating eurtiost\y and angrih , hut vainly, against the abandonment 
of the'jVitn*^. Nor vas this all; for without any change having occurred in the 
pifcfudrtibns of ’tlie antagonist forces, he disembarked again, partly on the 12th 
artcrWholIy on tlm llith, at a place u fi w miles to tho sonth*-west, and romained 
thei^ inactive till the 17th, allowing Sachet to ulij) back to Valencia, when Lord 
Williaiti l^entinck, his superior in command, arrived from Sicily and re-em* 
bkAed the troops, to go dfter Snehet* 

Lord Wellingtow, kindling into unwonted ire on fii*st hearing of this afiUir, 
It will create a devil of a bree/e.” And then, u nting coolly and ofHcially 
re^pectiiig it, five weeks afterwards, to the militai^y secretary of the Duke of 
Ybrk, he said, — “ I entertain a very high o])inion of Sir John Murray’s talents; 
but he always appeared to mo to w^uiit what is better tlian abilities, namely, 
sound seOse. ^fhere is always some mistaken principle in what he does, Baia- 
ibg thd riege 1 do not caro about; it might have been necessary when the^snumy 
afppfOached him. Nor do I care much about his embariung; his instffubtioils 
Woiikl Warrant his doing so if he raised the siege, and did not think he could 
fight a ‘decidedly successful action. But what T cannot bear is his leaving his 
guns and stores; and strange to say, not only does he not think he was wrung 
in fee doing, but he writes of it as being rather meritorious, and saya lie did it 
befiire at Biar. It appears tliut he knew on the 7th and 8th that Suchiet w«s 
approuebing him on one side, and Maurice Mathieu on the other. I afaaU chargs 
him wiiHi having omitted then to ihake an'angomontfe to raise tlsstiiillgQokii^ {to 
embark his guns and stores. I shall then charge iiiUi Wkk*tiha>bililinen^<»P hk 
instinlcricn^, in||d|hfevitig gone to Valencia to join the BhAqiad/rt ParqiM^'when 
he raised the feiego and embarked. If he had raised tke^Thhoiir^th, 

oT rather had then di«oontiaiued diiaemBark >hi8> gual|^^ fand^fbet- 

warde embarked his corps on <thel4th Hr li9th^ npbnl|iifi|^ 
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hmt^ wnd tlmkiag tke mmy too «tnmg for him, 4114 fxad thou saLH t for th^ 
weftt of Valfencia* he ifirould have obeyed his instructions, and the man^vre 
nvould bate answered; that ia to say, he would have gained the linos 
J dear, and probably mom ground in Valencia, without a battle* Instead of that, 
after losing hia guns, he staid till the evening of the 17 th; then Lord William 
embarked the army, which since the 12tli had been disembarked at the Coll de 
Balagner; and in fact Suchet, after having obliged Sir John Muiray to raise 
the siege of Tarragona, returned and forced tlie Duke del Parque to abandon 
the Jucar, before he could bo su))ported by Lord William Bontinck. The best 
of the story is that all parties ran away. Maurice Mathieu ran away; Sir John 
Murray ran away; and so did Suchet,” — wlio continued ignorant of the raising 
of the siege till made aware of the fact by the common rumour of the country. 
Sir John Murray was tried by a court-martial, at the clt)se of the war^ on the 
charges thus indicated by Lord Wellington; but was acquitted of all integ|||||bal 
disobedience, and found guilty only of abandoning his artillery and stores^vRth- 
out necessity, — the court ascribing his misconduct to mere error of judgment. 

But the triumph at Vittoria, while much marred by the distister at Xarm- 
gona, at the same time served imitiTiall) to re{)air it. Sucliet could uo longer 
dare to remain in Valencia, where he had ruletl for eighteen months with the 
authority and state of a sovei^fign;” but, leaving there only two garrisons^ led 
all the rest of his army to the districts north of the Ebro, closely followed by 
both Lord William Bentinck and the Duke del Parque. His aristocratic Span- 
ish partisans — indeed all rich natives who had adhered to his cause, exchanging 
allegimice to Ferdinand for allegiance to Johe]>h — also felt compelled to floe. 
And so many of tlie same class throughout (^aslile, and in all other parts just 
evacuated by the French armies, as had not been able to run to the French 
frontier, suddenly found themselves in peril of condign punishment as traitors,— 
a punishment involving variously confiscation, imprisonment, exile, and death. 
Lord Wellington regarded this last event as a dire e\ il, not only to the victims, 
but to their countiy; and while yet at the Pisuerga, in ineixj mid-career of his 
conquering march from the Agueda, he distinctly foresaw it, and made 
earnest appeal to the Cortes to prevent it. 

^ At the same time,” said he, that I can appreciate tlte merit of tlie patriotic 
Spaniards who have served their country at the risk of their lives, I can foTj^ve 
tile weakness of those who have been induced by terror, by distress, or by 
spair to pursue a different line of conduct. I entreat the Government Ijo advert 
to the circuuiStoncoB of the comiuenoement and of the different stages of this 
eventful contest, and to the numerous occasions in whidi all mOn must haue 
iinagined that it was impossible for the |)otvers of the Peninsula, although aidod 
by Ginot Britain, to withstand the colossal power by which they wore USSiMled 
and nearly overcome.^ Xitt them reflect upon the weakness of die Qiwmt^y at 
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t^e C9p[^^<^ine^^,|i)f pu4^r4(m^,«p4,iiiiJ^ dipr 

ftM4iU|]m .tb^rruin Af4j<Kwflani«^tw^ w\n^ {oi^omii mi 
l^jj4^^|:|a 4ecjl4%*iyh«^b<?r .^bo^e wl|o tlieeei fsuiltyi^bo^- 

qa^e,^b^>} G9 uJ 14 ^ora^ee Iw m}G^ oqcuttratf* Tb^ rn^iority are certainly 
jmy other inannjer; kjidmmy^ movr^eeiwed m tbe qyeoflthe 
}f^>v , having fiicrv ed tlu* pjx^tended Kin^ bave^ by that very act, acquired tke 

ip^ai^jsifpf ^ervkg, and have rendered iiwportJMit services to their country. It is my 
ppb^iiqiU that tbe policy of Spain should lead the Govern ment and tire Cortes to 
grant a general amnesty, with certain exceptions. This siibjoct deserves con- 
sfdwtion in the two views of the eftbrt now making, failing or succeeding in 
b-'ceing the country from its opjjre^'spi's. If tlie effort should fail, the enemy will, 
by W ainuesty> be deprived of the pihicipal means now in his hands of oppressing 
tbe epuntry in whicli liis aniiies will be htiitioned. He will see clearly that he 
gyUlllpq no rcliane^' on au\ pai'tisaiib in Spain; and he will not have even a 
ffiX ^be country is divided in opinion. If the effort 

^J||p||;.fi(i;icceed, as I sincerely ho]>e it may, the object of tlie Government should 
^gg^o^fipify the countiy, and to heal the divisions which the contest unavoidably 
ixgil^b^ve occasioned. It is impossible that this object can be accoui] dished, as 
long as there exists a large body of the Spanish nation, some possessing the largest 
properties in the country, and others endowed with considerable talents, who 
are proscribed for thoir conduct during the contest, — conduct which has bceh 
caused by tlic misfortunes to which 1 have above adverted.” 

The Spanish magnates, however, were not in a temjaier to pay much defer* 
epee to Lord Wellington’s suggestions. They were pushing boldly out to 
its cousequcMices the new born political liber^ifUl^whiiCb had so seriously enl* 
b^t’wscd him on occasion of his visit toHtJfMjiSfJijThey threatened to become 
Ft*W^dfied; they seemed to be pirpy^i^f^y^^civU (War; they proposed to re- 
ppblb^nise. their armies; tliey ixc^ded ^!^^anos frog) his command, because he 
appeared too aristocratic for their ^pu^p^s; tliey ware becoming careless about tho 
allianpo of Great Britain; andftbqy>put no restraint or discountenance on thehf 
licontior^ press, in regard to b^lfl^yb'uleut, pertinacious attacks which it mi^e oif 
some of their best fiicnds. did Lord Wollington, even amid the fall 

fruits of his tnu 4 n})h at Yit^o^bblf^el more difliculty in his connexions with(the 
SpauisJi goyernmept than ha,|i^.^yer done at those critical times whien they 
foolipldy hiw'lcd their armies|gjfj9,^fl^r another to destruction, i \ t 

“We and the powers of.^rppp,” wrote he to Earl Bathurst on the 2ftth of 
June, “are interested in the sufjqess of the war in the Peninsula; but tb^ 
creatures who j^ivdm at Cadi^ to feel uo such interest. AB they care 

about really is to hear the ju^q^p^^^bcir foolish Constitution. There is not onO 
of them who does not feel that,^,^p^nfuot be put iu practice; but^their vanity w 
interested to force it down (Jt^oa^s, The people iu Gallic|a,snrftiil3y w 



rfrid iW6W 6rdfei^ trf* tWfrgfc; la 
Biica;f the -pebple »|)«siHt^ly tefiieed lest'y^^ttr ttt^fectieift'th^ C^iirtittitibh, h^lMrtfe 
a*t)i* 0 ttdi<)f the privileges <)ftheip;[>i*oViiif(ie; ' I' tnention this siibject Hi prb^At; 
in eifdet to drjiw the attetitioh bf Govoi^rtttieTit towards it. U ttppeat*a to trie Iftht 
as leng as Spain shall be gororned by the Criries acting upon republican priiict- 
ples, We cannot ho{)e for any permartent amelioration. To tlireateti that ydu 
would withdraw your assistance, without withdrawing if there were rio atnelibta- 
tion, would orlly make matters worse. Yoti must be tlio best judges whether 
yon can or ought to withdraw; but 1 ockiiowledge that I do not believe’ that 
Spain will be an useful ally, or at all in alliance with Engliind, if the republi- 
can system is not put down.’' Again, on the 2d of July he wrote to the BHttSli 
ambassador at Cadiz, — “ It will now rt‘st w ith tJie A rdibishop of Santiago Wh^hi/^ 
or not we shall have a civil war in otir rear. If we have, we must take Iblave’bf 
all our communications and our supplies of all descriptions, and we shaW ssObn 
foel the consequences. To be sure it will l>e droll enough if, having comUiferitedS 
the war in Spain, and continued it to this moment, with the clergy and ptbpfe 
in our favour, and against the French, they and we were to change Sides; 'and 
after our victories we should be (‘ompelled to withdraw by having the' clergy 
and people against us.” ' 

Mor did Lord ^'ellington, when writing in this nKinner, want any of hW 
characteristic coolness; for, so early as the 12th of July, after continuing to ob- 
serve keenly the fitful changes in the jmlitical atinospheiv, he wrote ftgaih to 
Farl Tiathiirst, — am inclined to advise tlic British government not to iAter- 
fere in the internal concerns of Sj)ain, at least directly. Any deChafatloh bf the 
British goveniinont against the Libemlcs, would give them more weight and' 
power than tlicy possess already or are likely to possess. I think it not tmliftblj^ 
that tlieir violence and dcinocratical principles w’ill induce some of the priTvWicfei 
to declare against them; aiuFthen would be the time for the British govcrnmbiib 
to come forwartl, particularly if its support or its opinions should be asked ftVi 
But if such a crisis should not occur, I rather believe that It is bCSt fbv'Hfte 
British government to wait with patience for the termination of all this 
a regular government Shall be established in Spain.” ’ ' 

Our heroj we may readily infer, continued to be scandalously 
his efforts to render the Spanish armies jiroporly efficient. This wa^ a'teiKWf' 
so tormenting to him as a general that no compensation could be made 
any tttnount of‘ honours liea])ed upon him as a man. Writing to the ^afl of 
Liverpool on the 25th of July, he said, — There is no doubt but that the Spdh- 
ish armies may be very considerably augmented by recruits from the pfoViti^cS. 
But when I tell Your Lordship that the Spanish army does not consist of irittdU 
less than 160,0(K) men at present, you will probably be of opinion tJlkt-*Ve dd 
not want men td ddfend swh positions aa tbe PyuenOes, but means to p^y, 





m 

«tid clodie thcae mi$ni und Cbtld^ep •Ihcm itt tkat^tote offefBei^ney and dimplii^ 
‘llll the fields* kirM^hidb ecddiecf ought to be to xeudei* anJjFiefibotiiai eenrice to* the 

E Uiy which imployt thenp. Your Lordship w&U see thu^jiiihen rl tell you 
cf thcnoi lJiftflP O xpen^ we jiave mot rnktchTidorb tbun between a quarter* acid 
rd ofjthe iil|| 9 ^fniplo 3 red i^ibst ihci enemy 9 and these^are notiJUithe 
State of discipline amdlHp^nGy in which they ought to be, or might be.'* Oar 
Offo]:tSKthereforet should }$i^irected to improve the financial resources of Spain, 
rather than inciease the number of men at present in the Spanish armies* 1 
have only this day had a proposition from Longa to go to the rear, as he can get 
Neither pay nor food in front. The wants of all are of the same descriptioil!; 
fluid as far as I liave any knowledge^ there are no troo{>s paid in Spain at present, 
expcepting those to whom 1 have been enabled to spare money out of our 
military chest, in payment of tlie Spanish subsidy Your Lordship must have 
Seen enough of the Sj)anish character, during the contest and our ccmtiexiofi 
wdth them, to be aware tliat it will not answer to press any measure upon theta 
which they do not like. I have not seen among them the slightest inclinatkih 
to iCHdllNF English ctficers to discipline their troops, to such an extent as would 
ansWtsr lany useful pur[)()se ; and 1 believe that one of the reasons for which they 
like me so well is that, contrary to their expectations, I have not pressed them 
to take English officers. Besides, as 1 have above stated to Your Lordship,! the 
{Spanish troops do not want discipline, if by discipline is meant instructibn^ sb 
much as they do a system of order, which can be founded only on regular pay 
and food, and good care and clothing. These British ofiicers could udt givte 
them; and notwithstanding that the Portuguese are now the fighting cocks of 
the army, I believe vc oa\c their merits more to the care we have taken of their 
pockets and bellies, than to the instruction we have given them* In the end of 
last campaign tliey beliaved in many instances exceedingly ill, because they were 
in extreme misery, the Portuguese government having neglected to pay them. 
I have forced the Portuguese gc^vernment to make arranjgflments to pay them 
regularly this year, and everybody knows how they bebaicu Our own tvooipB 
always fight, but the influence of irregular pay is serioilily^ifelt on their conduct, 
their health, and their eflicicncy; and as for the Frenifhntroops, it is notoriouB 
that they will do nothing unless regularly paid and i 

Lord Wellington, however, had occasion for stSbigi^ater floheitude reepeci^ 
ing negodations which were tlien going on with An annisticei 

been concluded between that wily tyrant and tbelHcMrtliem Poweta; lacongjbesi 
was about to bo assembled at Prague, for investigaUttg^ihe disputes betwieeA hid 
and his varioj||| Intagonists; a proposal had been made by hinv 
potentiaries from) his brother Jose]:di and fromii^^'Qanbes isboaildiatteadLlthat 
congress, to submit arrangetnents for the paciiMMliaa>#iBtxain;oaaditha^ 
government, as parties to the negociatbxis^ consaili^ijUmi fWeHingrtn iaii^ths 
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qn^tiaiis, iwlietfc0r^fiit(*Ule 'iMiitiioB thetnilefii^ai iof IvMtDitiiM in ><Oet<iilab;y^»lie 
wkmld faenR7iiMn|p^ik«>tiNi|)9fo hfertwrviceri td 

jmnttof tfaa(ociiig|fiiktbe9Df;fidi5p9BM'to^kn^ a oes^n garnish 

itenitoty Ix^ Fniitoe^ lietiiwjilldrthinib die Fbro 4t.;fi;o(Nl <Mr K6Uivd«fy4irW<ftk* 

iiiHintaiiniig iBteeDdtionil peace.' ^ L«xi‘d Wid^ti^OCi^a (reply <ni» < thei^ tivH> 
wifil as follofliras'^ ' 

regard to oityi gcnn^ to Gerfna(iiy, l am the 'Prihbef Regent’i i 
Will do whajfcever be and his governrnent pleato. Bot I w6uld beg‘ 
collect, that the great advantage which I enjoy here consist in die • cdnlSbtte^ 
that every body ieels that I am doing what is inght) which advantage I ishenid 
not enjoy, for a' time at leasts in Germany. Marty might be imitid to >covidlwet 
matters as well' as I can, l)oth here and in Germany; but nrtbody WouW*'0nj^ 
the fiome advantage here, and I should be no betti^r than another iii’^Geriddny. 
If a British army should be left in the Peninsula, tlierufore, it is boat that 1 
should irernaain with it. You see that we ha>e already settled the question ofnihe 
Ebro for youj and by a letter ftx^m my brother of tho 3d, I see tiiot the 8{j|inish 
government have settled for themselves the question of peace with Buon|i!partd. 
I racommend you not to give up an iiudi of rt|)aTiisli territory. 1 think* P^efan 
hold the Pyrenees as easily as 1 can Portugal. I am quite certain 
positiem which i have got more easily than the Ebro, oi* any other po8itid(PlBpfeirt. 
I will go further; I would prefer to have Joseph as King of Spain, withimt'any 
cession to France, (seeing how ivady all the Buonaparte family are t6 aepatttte 
from France, and notwithstanding tlijit lie is, I think, the least likely <<^f ' any »o 
to separate,) than to have Ferdinand with tlie Ebro as the frontier. In the lattot* 
case, Spain must inevitably belong to the French.” ' ' 

Eord Wellington, in the meantime, resolved to carry on his military ‘Operas 
tions as vigorously as if neither doubt nor difficulties were in hU wayl^ To 
bold the Pyrenees was at present his great object; and as this could not 'easily or 
at all be done without obtaining possession of Panifieluna and San Sebaatian, bb 
immediately disposed his whole strength toward the reduction of these fortslEMMf. 
Pampeluna, being far inland, as we have already seen, could at once be itevu^enkl 
iiinioouous, and eventually brought to surrender, by mere blookado; but >Bsiil 
Sebastian, being on the edge of the sea, "with ready means of eluding 
and lObtaiuMiig supplies both by sea and by land, required to be assailed by^aU the 
apparatusfiof a powerful siege; while the country in front of both fortresses, 
gethar with all the! intermediate tract, on every point where the enemy might 
able to push sndidenlv forward a strong relieving force, needed to be occupied *by 
afcov^mig anny. 

I iThe obsthtotfons toithis operation were (Singidai4y* great* » ''The (twoiKurtteOsef 
wraforifaorifiroin teoc^toibev^dianifrem tho advanced posts of tho'iPreiitb armies; 
so. that fOtSByotjk rV ifl hiot.^oifiilyt'^he Ji^estodvaiidj cofewd witlioitt ais arasesshne 
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ad||||niioiYictf Lord Widlhigton’^ linei Allitlie countt^' between thcm^aistr, vi'to 
l|flPPl|i6ndtaiiKn^ witie^iotnerotis paeseaextendikig paxiaUeUoone another diraot 
tSward^Fiance^t bat wiith »feliv»i cross commiKaicatioaB^ wbA £9it/ciroait{nii%i 
cUeArrefUSward^ all narrow^ and in eeroe instaiicesteo bad eaite be iraporaeticabliii 
fdrfall||ianimd bat a mule; so that the several divisions ofithe o<>veringf 
^ necessarily be placed in the fastnesses of the several piusses^ almost'entirel}^ 
om one another^ or at lebst unable to maintain mutual communioaiion 
|by very tedious and diAicult routes, and incapable of supfjonling one 
[ against attack in any manner but by retiring into concentration toward 
the t rear of the entire position. 

But a tnore extraordinai'y difficulty than any, atul at tlie same time a more 
etaabairra&siug one, was the ant of sufficient oo-operation on the part of 'the 
British navy. Store ships which were fully cargoed with the military a})purt&i 
Qknides atilibboii on the 12th of May, in readiness tlien to bring those roupdto^ 
tbetdaewi base of operations on the coast of the Bay of Biscay, could not, for went 
of ooiUvoy, set sail till toward the end of .lune. PrcAxaionB and military storet 
which ^Lorcl Wellington evpected to find waiting for him at Sautandet, at thej firsb 
monp|g|it of luB opening a coimnunication witli that place, did not arrive there tiH 
«luly. The ships of war which ought to hate blockaded the! coast 
wereiHpr and remits that, not only w'fero con\o>8 a-wanti«ig when ncedod^ybuit 
the magazines of stoa»s were not safe even after being landed. Americatv 
pdtatcers freely swept the cs^ast from Lisbon to Corunna; ivnd French iurmed 
vessels of all kinds, maintained a mastery, or at Icsast were in a great measure 
Unmolested, throughout the Bay of Biscay, even to the extent of holding frefe in-*- 
tercourse w Ith San Sebastian, supplying it with every tiling it w^anfced, audicarty^ 
iiig awiiy its wounded soldiers and superfluous population. i t • 

^ Of some kinds of ammunition,” wrote the British fiejcbflinakrshol to this Boriti^h 
Secretary of State on the 2(1 of July, ^^we have /none doft; and I hsfve heed 
ofalliged to carry French ammunition of a smhller ^calibre than ours lin our 
reserve. Surely the British navy cannot be soii bak’d run as> not to benable ite> 
keep up the communication with I^ial^on this army. The same want of 
security on the coast affects ns in other Ways* Our moUey cannot atrWeohgr 
land in much less than two mon/ths, and we cannot get it by the sea. The 
tured ordnance and store^s cannot be sent away; and if any accident uVerontd 
happen to us, the whole wauW be/Jost.” Next day also he wrote,^‘^ 1 beglTour 
Lordship to observe in whatcnansier the bloekadn of the coast BU^kepH 
wish to make the siege of Sabi iS^bastian, whieh is one lof quite » diffbrant 
scription from of Faiofiejljiuiap but I cantioi undertake it 4dirZ ^ shall iknont 
whether vre are secure at laeaijj^fivveally believe that this isitbeiifii'fittiknne^ibfr lat^i 
years, that any British cofuiimiiider on ^hore haa had re»sofl>tO*^»tHftaiiiiajfiattl:{t 
on this point” And agaiii lonttbe lOtk 
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wilK iMwkntn^i very^^tcbiKUeM^ oarnwant of vhi^s of iWitr <im|( ithese 

cbajBtd^ f >Ilaiiir<:ei«8dnitN»t«t{ be denied that^ sbUce Gnpeat iBriloin hoR^ 

been^ftinaival p6w«v^tli Britiahi(«^»faa8 never been left in siieh *a situation, arvd 
thkb^atia^'mcuitenl <i^hen it i9>most<inip«L*tant to ue^to preserve^ and to^tke en^mr 
tO'intereapt^ tke cdinthunication* hy dm coast. ^ If they only take tlie ship widi 
oifr sKoes^ wo «niust hnlt fbr six weeks.** 

Ouv hero, however^ \> aited not an hour for the rectification of tliese evils, but 
at mic&j sfiter oonipletiiig the blockade of Pampeliinn in the manner we have 
already noticed^ made all the requisite dispooitions of his covering army, 'and 
pushed forward his preparations with tlie utmost ])()8sihle speed for chmmwicing 
the siege of San 8ebastlat». Hytig’s brigade of the second division of British in- 
fatttrji' aind MotilJo's division of Spanish infantry were posted in the pass of 
Ronoesvalles, in the 0\tronie light of the front of his j>osition. Cole*s divisStm 
wa^ ^posted twt Viscarret, fbur miles >>ehind these troops, to support thdirt* 
vHilh the rest of the second British division and with Silveira*s Portuguese 
division, was posted in the valley of Bastnn, ten miles to the left of‘ Byng. 
Gatfipbeirs Pdtliuguese brigade was pushed forward to Los Aldudes, withimift 
Prenoh territory, as an advanced-post cominunicating bv separate lines with' at 
otwK5 Byng, Cole, and Hill. Picton’s division was placed in reserve at Olagivey 
six nifiles behind with the same range of advance from the rear whiok 
CampbeU had of retreat from the front. The seventh and the light divisions 
Occupied a chain of mountains, av (‘raging about twelve miles to the kft 
and extending from tbo flank of the valley of Bustan, by way of Ecballkr, to 
an elbow of the Bidassoa in the vicinity of Vera. Tlie sixth division Was placed 
behind these as a reserve at San Kstovan. Longa's Hpanish rli vision was posted 
to the left of the light division, at Lesaoa in the valley of the Bidassoa, Oiron^s 
Spansiards occupied the great road leading along the coast to the Bidasskm at 
Iran. The 6flli division, part of the first division, some marines, some sappers 
and miners, and Wilson’s and Bradford’s Portuguese brigades,* formed tibe 
corps under Sir Thomas Gniham, for besieging San Sebastian. Thirtyn 
six pieces of light artillery and several regiments of cavalry were distributed! 
among the corps on the right tind in the centre; but the lieavv guns and 'the 
great body of the cavalry wore extensively cantoned in the country betwiseni 
Pampeluna and Tafailii. ^ 

' Tlie *€intire position was about sixty miles in length, and from twen^ to fifty 
miles jiia Itareadih. The broadest part was on the extreme right, and the navrotwest 
part om the i extreme left. The whole was stupendously alpine, sternly rugged, 
torm^ntin^Iy (nitiricate, such as only a sup^rominent genius like W ellington^s could 
geneztdizeidhto <any praoticable or even conceivible^ scene of combined mihtaiy 
opevatimjmVbe ohief'igfun iroads through it traversed respectively the pass of 
Boncbcvidles^ tha Valley of Baatah^^and 4he great coast road or royal' causeway t 
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iby ifliieh^itftaBSQtf <of m6»'<tin|f^tiope]!«kt)e W^re so numerous Md 
■NiOenttio «»>to vefidoit titi^ietitiro region a strategiedl piifliole. ^ Yet ^nly one guh 
llN»d led ifrtttrl^tnpekna to San Sebastian and 2run, and even t]ii6 ^I dpoii 
so ikr up ae Tortosa, and rati all the ivay thither 
^iho'^^hdie position* Nor was Lord Wellington’e care confined merely id 

for he had strong bodies, chiefly guerillas, detached far to his right; tb 
temba]^s$<or intercept the moiementa of Sachet. His position, too^ in addition 
toyi'iSs l^vere intrinsic difliculties, was relatively bad; for the tract itt front of 
it^was everywhere of such a character as to permit the onemy to accnmulatlTVefy 
fkeilely <a strong attacking force at any point he might please, and at the i>ani6 tithe 
tO’wAbrd altnoM; inn penetrable masks to his movements; while there wei^ at hand 
two 'Strong fortresses, which gave him a remarkably short, easy, and effective 
bdse of bpetutions, the one at St. Jean Pied de Port, immediately in front of the 
piii/l6'iof Koncesvalles, the other at Bayonne on the coa'^t, at a junctioii of coi- 
‘Vei(gOnt roads from almost every part of the position. The hero of Torres 
Vedlas, however, was not likely to feel either fear or j>erplexity among tlie 
]||||p|h^es. Yet lie acted tliore with the same cool caution, the same penetrating 
fhroSight, the same minute sorutinous flteety of arrangement, which had 'ever 
characterised his militaiy jireparations, cwefully eKarnining every part of his ex- 
tensive position, in its own feattires, »aild^in its relations to all the other parts, 
e*Ward from Pampeiuna, down*W»i^ several passee, across the mountain spiwei, 
m *tO*the sea at 8an Sebastian, and then placing his liead-cpiarters at Leshea, 
not fiir from the extreme loft, where the heaviest duties of his immediate’^nper- 
Vf^oA were most likely to be required. ' 

'< > San Sebastian was invested on the 1 1th of July. That a low 

ipenlnsnla, extending northward between the sea on itbtf kHithAfld ^^he rker 
|!7rtitnea on the cast. A nigged rook, called Qf^gOlio, notify 400 

high, Abotft 1,200 feet broad, and alwut 1,800 feet tefigj oicenpies thh eXtrertiiiy 
6f the peninsula, rising steeply to a conical summil^^Wbit^ was oroWti^ by a’sntafl 
caatk called La Mota. Tlie southern face of tfallt4ielght was sepai^ted fhom th^ 
town by a line of defensive works near its fooHj^ iilvi^ w as covered ^With 
The land front of the town was 1,050 fljet 'long, extending hcroiss th^ 
middle of the peninsula, and consisted of a lofty rampart, \Vith lialfJbt^tiO!^ 
at the ends, and a high casemated flat bastiotl'ihl flie centre, covered by a regtilah* 
horn-work, liaving the usual counterscarps way, and glacia. A 

called the height of San Bartolomeo, occuftei 4>!e’ neck of the j)fehinsi!ila,’ ttbotit 
1,800 feet south of the horn-work; and thii^ Staving been exteitlporati^oilsiy 
fled by the con||f*uJ^ion of a redoubt and the strengthening of a fehrivetlfc) WWbfeM 
by the garrison as an advanced post. A dreuMr^fteld-work alfiWhhd tfikwn 
up on the causeway, midway between the aiKl'^Sart'BilArfdilib^ 

east flank of the town was defended by A #i ft i 
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waiteiv a wky iftlet J^SOa feet distant^ oocupitod,by a poat ef tiVeait;- 
five men. The West flaiik abo was defended by a simple ramparty twenIjyrfBeveii 
fe^ihigh, together >vilh two old towers and the halt-bastion of San Elmo, the 
latter situated at its northerii extremity, contiguous to the base of Monte Orgullo; 
bat »thi8 rampart was never wiwhed, even in the highest tide^ by more than foui’ 
feet of water, and stood exposed, over its wliole suiface, from the base upward, 
to a smashing fire from a range of sand-hills, called the Clioffrea, some of them 
only ly500 ox 1,800 feet distant, on the opposite side of the Urumea. DujdjjMtwo 
liours before and after low water, too, the Urumea down to its mouth 
where ibrdable; while a considerable strand lies dry adjacent to the 
which troops could marcli all the way from the south-eastern extremit^Pn theihom- 
work on to the half-bastion of San Klmo. Most of this strand, kbwever^ could 
be raked by the easternmost battery on the soutliern face of Monte OrguHo* 
The fortress was under the command of (leneraj liey; the garrison comprised 
upwards of three tlioiisand men; only such of the inhabit'ints as could support 
themselves or render service had been allowed to remain; and 8eventy‘-8ix pieces 
of lieavy artUlery were mounted on the walls. 

Lord WellingUm personally superintended the inve'sting of the place on the 
11th of July, and remained in the vicinity, making arrangements and giving 
ordersy till the 14tli; but then left tlie conduct of the siege entirely to Sir Thomas 
Graliain. The troops were in high spirits; tlie equipments were far superior 
to those sieges; a fine nevV battering train, with abundant 

number and plentiful variety of pieces, was on the spot; the engineers and 
artillery had at last obtained eNery desirable applianct*, together with the ttSslH- 
ance of a regular body of sappers and miners; and had the operations been well 
managed, swift and signal success might have been fairly exj»ected. But Xiord 
Wellington, in forming tlie plan of the siege, allowed himself to be unusually’ 
and unduly influenced by the ()j)inions of some of his engineers; and Sir Thomas 
Graliam, in superintemling the execution of the plan, was not aufliciently vigilant 


aud vigorous to repress a tendency, wliicli had tlien become very oommou 
among the British oflicers, especially at critical moments and on great oocasiona, 
to neglect or disobey orders. ^‘The officers,” wrote Loixl Wellington abdflt 
this time to the mijitaiy secretary of the Duke of \ ork, never attend to an eldw 
with an intention to obey it, or sufficiently to understand it, be it eveTieo cleans 
and tliexefore never obey it when obedience becomes troublesome or difficult^ 
importanitf” Hence, in 5pite of all superior advantages, the siege of San Seb^tian 
proved t o* very inferior series of op^atiottis to the sieges of Ciudad Bodngo^ 


Bildsyoa^ and Burgos. 

The plan ^ the siege wtut first to capture the advanced works on Ae JMWjglitn 
of (Sau BiiVrtoIom0o« andiueni to breimh the eastern wall of the town Aoea the 
CV%ej|a^TWH9i*rand to.stom the'fcpeach’bjrn bold advance along tbe doA^oC 
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the Uramea at lew iwatei*: llhe finetpwtiof ihk i}^n wfaa merely a leecessary 
pik’ehnahiatT'tGDthe secoikd; 'and the latter was au^^reited by the i presumed weak- 
neii^ of theitown’e* eastern rompait, toother with the &ctUty which tba ChqSVoa 
alFordad ibn baittethig it. But the rampart at the parts tof be t breached ^xieally 
wai not tweak; ibr^ having been broached tlieofein a siege a huadrod ;yoaita 
fom, it had beem powerfully stvengthiend behind, with the cxpix-ss view,of enabhn^ 
it* to rctofst an asmult from the Choffres^ The approacli to it along the strand 
o# t||||||||L[nimea, too, at least from end to end of the horn^ork, was flanked by 

character of a fausse-braic, from the auinodt of which 
a vno^Hklevcms accumulation of missiles might be oasilj hurled down upon 
thFt« advdt^llg stormers. 

battdlier against thu outworks of San Bartolomeo, opened on the 14th> 
amllllMliucd t» play till the 17th. Tlie defence of the French was most 
dbslhffttiiimiiand the horrors of demolition, conflagration, and carnage, including 
tho crash of the convent and the tearing up of the cemetery, were appalling. A 
strong' storming party rushed in on the 17th, and encountered a fierce stubborn 
resistance, yet 1‘ought with still fiercer assault, obsotved and cheered all tl)e while 
by the whole body of their comrade-troops on the oppositcthfjak of the Urnmea; 
and at length they overwhelmed their antagonist >, and chased them in confusion 
to the town, but unhappily went too far, so as to lose some of thoir own number 
by a smart back-stroke contiguous to the w'alls. The loss of the French in tins 
aflktr was two hundred and fifty men, and that of tho^viMpMIli^ hundred. 

‘ Batteries wero now established on the heights of San Bartolomeo, to rake the 
horW'-work and tlie eastern rampart; the main batteries, at the same time, were 
established on the Chott'rcs, to breach the eastern rampart at a part between its 
two towers; and a battery was formed next day on a hill immediately north of 
thef Choffres, to re})ly to the enemy’s fire from Monte Orgullo. The breadiiug 
batteries began to jjlay on the 2()th, and were wprked with extraordinary vigour 
and very great eflect. On the 22d,” says Jonea, “ tlie expenditure from these 
alone’' amounted to 8,500 rounds; wliich^ for ten guns in action, averaged 850 
rounds a-gun, expended in about 15i hours of dayt-light. Such a rate of firing 
probably was never equalled at any siege, great accuracy of range being at the 
same lime observed.’’ Early on the '23d, the breach appeared quite practicabloj 
and in the course of that day, « second breach thirty feet wide was formied to 
the north of the former, in^a partoOf the rampart which proved to be thin 5 hut 
at the Same time^ a vast ccfuflagoiUion was kindled adjacent to the breaches, jiso 
strong and spreading as to threaten tlie destruction of the whole town. The 
assault was or^ed for day-break of the 24t}i, when, by a nice coincidence, the 
tide would be exactly at extreme ebb. On the arrival of that hour, however, 
though all arrangements weie then ready, the conflagration seemed too formi- 
dable an obstacle, and the assauH was postponed till the morning of the 25th. 
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, Tto>befleg^' busily plib4 4hsiit *fia»!‘idimn^r ilille 24th, partly to .ouiintaiii 
coiMMUid o^ theifivfilt} or ppMc bveach^ partly to<\iriden the second bresol^ amd< 
plsrtfjr/to^ attempt the fetnurtion of » third breadi toithe aoutli of the first* ‘ *The 
hethi^d weie still busier in* extending ^defences /which they had absaily finfmei 
behindrthe * breaches, and in multiplying means, at ail available <points> for 
defeMing the expected assault. Fourteen pieces of artillery, variously on the 
t6wers, on the bastions, and on Monte Orgullo, wore so pointed as either ^ to 
rake tlie strand or to play upon the breaches; a collection of live sliells (traS 
plaicrid on the summit of the retaining-wall, along the flank of the horn^iv^^k^vtq 
he hurled on the advancing assailants; and a large body of musketeeratiliKfl 
appointed to occu])y all the parapets and other places which overlooked^ tfl 
strand, and all the windows, loojiboles, and other covers which confjxintedi eUnl 
the breaches or the descents thence into the town. The garrison continuedJK 
the alert all night, some still worldng on to increase the defences, and the rdftt 
their respective posts in readiness to start up at any moment into instant actioai. 

In the night, also, the destined assailants, to tlie number of two thousand 
men, filed into the trenches on the isthmus. Their movement thence to the 
great breacli, a distance of more tliaii tliree hundred yards along the strand^ 
was to be covered by a cannonade from the Cliofl’res, A detached body of 
musketeers, posted in a trcncli \n ithin sixty yards of the ramparts, was like- 
wise to endeavour to divert from tliem tlic fire ol‘ the horn-work, A miiiu) bad 
been formed in the mouth of a drain leading below the counterscarp and gladk; 
and this was to be fired in order to throw the garrison into confusion a» /a* pre- 
lude to the assault. But though Lord Wellington had said that “ fair day-lighi 
must be taken for the assault,” the mine unha{)pily was tired some time bafoire 
dawn^ wliile the ilarkness was still dense. The tide, too, was not then suffiaient]^ 
out, leaving only a narrow piece of strand, or narroAv passable space of any bindi 
close to the wall; and even this, in some parts, was beset with deep po<Jsj W»d 
eveiywhcre entangled with rocks and sea-weed. And to add to theso evils, the 
conflagration which had occasioned the ])ostponenient of the assault piiMthe 
previous morning, was still raging. n 

At the firing of the mine, the garrison were astounded and ^,the assaUm^il^ 
mbved forward. But the former instantly rallied, and the latter were spepdiljy 
impeded. The mere sea-weed, rocks, pools, and narrowness of the waytV^^^fU 
excessively vexing. The hot shells from the top of the fausse-braie wcrerdi^eailr 
fully shattering. The imuiketiy from the parapets was so galling that antifa 
companies halted to reply to it, so as to establish a temporary local combat 
totally alien to tlie purposes of the assault. But, worst of all, the shot from the 
Chofl^es was pointed so low os to strike, not the garrison on the ramparts, but 
the cdlutnUf^ on the strand, doing them more harm than all the fire of the enemy . 
The deUse ds^kness^ too, prevented any signal from being used to cori’cct errors, 
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and likewise aided pcyanerMly to thvow the columns into confusion. The 
l^giments, and even the companies, therefore, lost formation. All, while yet 
(OH the way, were rustled into a broken, attenuated, hesitating line of move- 
ment; and those appointed to assail the little breach oonld not at all get forwai^. 

The whole assaulting column marched on a narrow trout and a long line, 
making an uneasy progress and trickling onwards to the great breach, instead 
of dashing with a broad surge against it.” 

They arrived at the scene of achievement only in handfuls, out of wind, and 
away fiom command. The foremost handfuls, as also the succeeding ones, ran 
breach, less by military tact, than by mere imj)ulse of individual bravely; 
le moment they reached tlie top, they were arrested by the view of a pro- 
descent on the otlier side, and by ascending \oluines of flames and smoke 
^^aWed the stoutest.” Some leaders plunged into tlie abyss, and re- 
lied among the burning houses, only to make a useU^s fatal display of 
personal heroism. Others either stood learfully exjiosed on the \erge, to collect 
little bodies of followers who very slowly arrived, or ran back to tlie obstructed 
crowd to attempt to draw it more quickly on. But most, both officers and men, 
fell everywhere on the breach, half as fast as they went up, under demon-showers 
of musket-balls, liand-grenades, gra])c, and heav y shot, descending from all ])oints 
of a semicircular sweep between the land-front bastions and tlie half-bastion of 
St. Elmo. Many of the sur\ivors ran back; many of the more eager in the 
advancing crowd struggled strongly to get forward; the plan of the assault and 
the posts of the leaders became lost; and the whole body of the assailants, front, 
rear, and centre, w^as turned into weltenng turmoil. 

Thus swayed by different impulses,” s-ays Napier, “ and jient up in the 
narrow way between the liorn-work and tlie river, tlie mass reeling to and fro 
could neither advance nor go back, until the shells and musketry, constantly 
plied both* in front and flank, had thinned the concourse, and the trenches were 
regained in confusion. At day -light a truce was agreed to for an hour, during 
which the French, who hud already removed the wounded men from the breach, 
novy carried off the more distant sufferers lest they should be drowned by the 
rising of the tide. Five officers of engineers, including Sir Richard Fletcher, 
and forty-four officers of the line, with fi\e hundred and twenty men, had been 
killed, wounded, or made prisoners in this assault, the failure of which was signal, 
yet the causes were obvious, and may be classed thus, — de\iation from the 
original project of siege and from Lord Wellington’s instructions, — bad arrange- 
ments of detail, — want of vigour in the execution.” 

Lord Wel^gton, than at Lesaca, was promptly informed of the failure, and 
was expeditiously on the spot. “I went to the siege on the 25 th,” says he, 
“and having conferred with Lieut. General Sir T. Graham, and the officers of 
tire engineers and artillery, it appeared to me that it would be nectary to in- 
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qmase thq fttoilities af theatlb^ek before i/b should be repeated. But» upoxi bdveit- 
iag>tOIthe atute of our fuUimunition, I found that we had not a sufficiency to do 
4}|y thing effieotual till thibt should arrive for which 1 had written on the 26th 
June; which 1 had reason to belioVe was embarked at Portsmouth, and to ex- 
pect every hour. I therefore desired that the siege should for the moment be 
conveirted into a blockade, — a nxeasuro which I found to be more desirable when 
I returned to Lesaea in the evening.” News of an arousing kind indeed awaited 
him at Lesaea; insomuch that San Sebastian became for a time a very secohdaiy 
object, the siege equipage was put on ship-board, and the besieging corps^ How 
the blockading one, was held in readiness to co-operate witl; the whole artayi in 
a far-spread series of stubborn sanguinary combats. 



OHAPTER XITI. 


THE REAPPOINTMENT or SOI I I TO HPATN — IIlS lllUUrTTON INTO Till PYltl NTFS — TIIF OOMBAIM OP RON- 

OEflVAlIlH AND MA\A -TIIF BAT 1 1 E OI RORAIIRPN lllK rOAIBATh OI lllJENZA, HOUVTIKIN, DONNA 

Ma'RIA, YANZljANJ) I CHAIEAR — Till F\PITIfllON OI 80UI T 1 ROM SPAIN — TUB GENERAL CHARACll R 
AND RESULTS OF THE RATIIES OF IHL I*l REM PS. 

Napoleon, immcdiatoly on hearing at Dresden tliat Wellington liiid crossed the 
Ebro, sent off Soult to assume the sujireine eonmiand in the Spanish war. He 
gave him the name, and invested him wdth the powers, of Lieutenant of the 
Emperor. Sonlt was to supersede tfoseph, .and if necessary put him aside by 
force, but found that feeble mouareli too glad to resign the ])erils of command. 
He arrived at lhayonne on the 13th of July, and instantly commenced a series of 
vigorous operations. Ills first care was to restore Bayonne to a state of complete 
defence; for though that place was tin* chief fortress on the south-western frontier 
of France, it had been presum jituously neglected, and was at that moment liable 
to he taken hv a mere stroke. His next earc was to reorganise the armies of 
Portugal, of the North, of the Centre^ of the South, or rather the wrecks of 
these armies, into one grand body caltcH^ ihe army of Spain. Suchet’s army, 
amounting to about si\tv-si\ thousand men, remained se])arate. About seven- 
teen thousand men also eitlu'r continued in the fortresses of Pampeluna, San 
Sebastian, Santona, and I>a\onne, or belonged to fondgn battalions employable 
only in reserve. Hut iri'espective of these, Soult had seventy thousand infantry, 
seven thousand cavalry, and eighty-six pieces of artillery, — the soldiers all men 
of mark and likelihood, and the guns as good as the best which Joseph lost at 
Vittoria. The infantrv he disposed in three eorjis and a reserve, — the cavalry 
in two heiwry divisions and a light one; and the left corps, under Clausel, he 
posted dt St. Jean Pied de Port, — the centre corps, under Droiict, on the heights 
near lEfipelette and Ainhua, with an advanced-guard behind IJrdax, — the right 
corps, under Reille. on the mountains of the French frontier overlooking Vera, — 
and the reserve, under Villatte, on the lowest reach of tin* Bidassoa around Irun. 

rapid weie his prejiarations that in twelve da^s he was ready to take the 
field. But, with his characteristic sul)tilt>, on the tenth day, in order to raise the 
sunken spirits o|^iis troops, lie issued the following proclamation, to be read at the 
heads of com])anies in each regiment, — a proclamation wliich needs not the aid of 
any commentary to strike everv l^ritish reader by at once its adulation of Napoleon, 
its flatterv <»t the Frencli soldiers, its depreciation of the unwarlike Joseph, it^ 
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obliviousnesa of Soult’s own defeats, its profusion of gasconade, its reluctant 
homage to the British conqueror, and its dexterous blending of all these pro- 
perties, in nimble eloquence and with flashing eftect, into subservience to the 
purposes of the moment — contrasting so marvellously as a whole to the artlesjj 
heavy, matter-of-fact addresses of Wellington : — 

“Soldiers, — The recent events of the war have induced Ilis Majesty, 
Emperor, to invest me, by an imperial decree* of the 1st instant, with the coiiuud^ 
of the annies of Spain, and to honour me with the flattering title of liis ^Lictl 
tenant.’ This high distinction cannot but convey to my mind sensations ol 
gratitude and joy ; but they are not unalloyed with regjvt at the train of events 
which have, in the oj)inion of Ills Majesty, rcndeivd sucli an appointment neces- 
sary in Sj)ain. It is known to you, SoMiors, that the enmity of Russia, roused 
into active hostility by tlie eternal enemy of the (Continent, made it incumbent 
that numerous armies should he assembh‘d in Gennany early in tlie sj)nng. For 
this purpose were many of your comrades withdrawn. The Em])eror himself 
assumed the command ; and the arms of France, guided by his j)owerful and 
commanding genius, achieved a su(*ce*-si(ui of as brilliant victories as any that 
adorn the annals of our country. The presumptuous Iioj)es of aggrandizement 
entertained by the enemy were confounded ; ])acific overtures were made ; and 
the Emperor, always inclined to consult the welfare of his subjects, by following 
moderate councils, listened to the ]>roposals that were made. 

“While Germany was tlius tin* theatre of great e\ents, that enemy, who, 
under pretence of succouring the inhabitants of the Peninsida, has in reality 
devoted them to ruin, was not inactive. lie assembled the whole of his disj)os- 
able force — English, Si)anish, and Portuguese — under his most experienced 
officers, and relying on the superiority of Ids numbers, ad\ iiiiced in three divisions 
against the French force assembled on the Doiiro. With wx*ll provided fortresses 
in his front and rear, a skilful general, enjoying the confidence of his troops, 
might, by selecting good j)ositions, have braved and discomfited this motley 
levy. But unhappily at this critical period, timorous and pusillanimous councils 
were followed. The fortresses were abandoned and blown up ; hasty and dis- 
orderly marches gave confidence to the enemy; and a veteran army, small indeed 
in number, but gi’eat in all that constitutes the military character, wdiich had 
fought, bled, and triumphed in every province of Spain, hclicld with indignation 
its laurels tarnished, and itself compelled to abandon all its acijuisitions, the 
trophies of many a w'ell-fonght and bloody day. AYlicii at length the indignant 
voice of the troops arrested this disgraceful flight, and its Commander, touched 
with shame, yielded to the general desire, and determined upon giving battle 
near Vittoria, who can doubt, from this generous enthusiasm, this fine sense of 
honour, what would have been the result had the General been worthy of his 
troops, had he, in short, made those dispositions and movements which w'onld 
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have secuml to On^pfkrt 6f his army the eoK^eration and the auj^port of the 
other? Let tts not, however, defjpand the enemy of the praise which is due to him. 

I he dispositions and arrangements of their General have been prompt, akilfitl, 
id consecutive. The valour and steadiness of his troops have been praise* 
Lrthy. Yet do not forget that it is to the benefit of your example they owe 
lir present military character; and that whenever the relative duties of a 
pneh general and his troops have been ably fulfilled, their enemies have com* 
only had no other resource than flight 
“Soldiers, I partake of your chagrin, }onr grief, your indignation. I know 
that the blame of the present situation of the army is imputable to others, — be 
the merit of repairing it yours. 1 have borne testimony to tlie Emperor of your 
bravery and zeaL His instructions are to drive the enemy from those lofty 
heights which enable him proudly to survey our fertile vallevs, and chase him 
icross the Ebro. It is on the Spanish soil that your tents must next be pitched, 
ind from thence your resources drawn. No difficulties can be insurmountable 
:o your valour and devotion. Let us, then, exert ourselves with mutual ardour; 
ind be assureil, that notliiiig can give greater felicity to the paternal heart of the 
Emperor, than the knowledge of the triumphs of his army, of its increasing glory, 
)f its having rendered itself worthy of him and of our dear couiitrv. Extensive 
JUt combined movements for the relief of the fortresses are upon the eve of taking 
Jacc. They will be coin])letcd in a few da^s. Let the account of our success 
je dated from Vittoria, and the birth ol‘ his Imperial Majesty be celebrated in 
hat city. So shall we render memorable an epoch deservedly dea(| te all 
Frenchmen.’' 

Soult’s preparatory movements were well known to Loixl WdDM^on. But 
IS Soult’s order of position along the frontier exactly correspoft4rf<te Wellington’s 
assumed line of defence, no change in the latter’s (lispositicnta* 1Si€t?med to be re- 
[uired. For the French left pointed to the ])ass of BoAC^t^lles, where Byng 
<nd Cole were posted ; the centre, to the valley of Basttn, where Hill was posted; 
he right, to the valleys of Eschallar and Vera, wliere the seventh and the light 
divisions were on the alert ; and the reserve to the great coast road, Where Giron 
and Graham were j)osted. The several opposite masses, too, while appearing 
likely to bo involved in indej)endent combats, seemed to be as well projiortioned, 
each allied one to the corresponding French one, as circumstances would allow; 
or at least whatever disproportion might be produced oli any part of the allied 
line, in virtue of concentration or manamvering by the enemy, seemed to be 
readily rectifiable by means of the near reserves and *(he interior communications. 
The respective |||tds of the antagonist forces, aho, so near one another, the 
picquets in some instances within 150 yards, aud l^^'encampments almost with- 
iu cannon-shot, that any risk of surprise seemed iiripfobable. 

Souk, iievertheless, played so astute a gatSb nearly to outwit his 
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opponent. His first purpose of bettle was to strike for Painpeluna, and to take 
footing the^e ; and this^ till it was not far from being accomplished, he managed 
completely to conceal. Taking advantage of the masking facilities of his ground, 
and making demonstrations against all the chief inlets into Spain, but especially 
against that along the coast, he silently collected Jill Clausd's corps, most of 
Reille’s coq^s, one division of Drouot’s corps, and two divisions of cavalry, 
amounting altogether to between 30,000 and 40,000 combatants, at St. Jean 
Pied de Port. He made the concentration swiftly, and at the same time hail all 
means in readiness to make a rapid march up the long steep ascent to the summit 
of the pass of Roncesvalles, and to take forward an am])le su])j)ly of provisions, 
not only for the use of his army in the field, but ior rcvictiialling the garrison of 
Painpeluna. lie scarcely doubted being able to reacli that place before there 
could be a sufficient counter-concentration to offer liiin any effectual resistance; 
yet, with tlie threefold design of masking his grand move to tlu* last possible 
moment, of overwhelming all the allies’ right wing m detail, and of suddenly 
acquiring beneath the walls of Parnpeluna indisjiutable power to sweep all the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees onward to San Sebasti.ui and to V ittoria, he ordered 
Drouet, with about 20,()()() men, to strike for the entrance into the valley of‘ 
Bastan at the same instant tliiit lie liiinself slionid strike for the summit of the pass 
of Konccsvalles. He thus grasped at two of tlic gieat gun-roads through the 
mountains; but as these, at some miles’ distance hevond tlie passes, converged 
into one road to Painpeluna, lie sought to combine the immediate advantage of a 
diffusive attack upon the allies while the^ la} in lar-e\tended ])osts of observation, 
with the (wentiial advantage of a moveiiicnt in one line to coulront them before 
they could be concentrated. 

At daybreak of the 25tli of July, Soult moved into collision with the troops 
of Byiig and Morillo. The scene was a series of rocky gorges, five tliousand feet 
or more above the level of the sea, overhung by cliffs and peaks, and affording 
little scojie for any kind of fighting except close musketry and tlie thrust of the 
bayonet. Sir Lowry Cole, getting jirompt notice of Soiilt’s advance, led his 
division early forward so as to increase the defenders of the ])ass to about ten 
thousand combatants, and at the same time succeeded in so niaiKimveniig them 
as to impress the French marshal witli the belief* that they were much more 
numerous. Their bravery too was at the liighest; and, the ground being so 
favourable for them, they niaile stubborn fight. But the French troops also 
were in a blaze of energy, ]jartly from Soult’s presence witli them, partly from 
an eagerness for revenge ; and, the ground being little less favourable for them, 
they fought w ith the ferocity and the tenacity of hungry wolves. A mountain 
fight was established among the mists of tlie clouds, as fierce and weltering as 
ever took place between equal hosts on the fairest battle-field, accompanied by 
reverberating clangours louder and shriller than w^ould have arisen from an 
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■lllprquakgL ^^The roar of musketly seemed incessant, as evci*y volley was 
■Hipped mountain echoes, until, like the grumblings of distant thunder, 

|||p|<}er crasli rendered the fainter sounds inaudible.” And on went the tortured 
fiPit from morning vlijlll^ori, and from noon toward evening, till suddenly a 
de^|l^o fog rolled dowjtljPl||M^^ mountains, and wrapped the contending hosts in 
ini|lienetrable folds. And liillll ft j ^ e was that fog to Sir Lowry Cole; for he was 
just being out-flankc*d tliroughj^n lateral glen, which could no longer he held, and 
he had even been compel U‘d to yield much ground foot by foot in his direct front ; 
so that ho took advantage of the ])rovidential covering whicli was thrown over 
him to retire to a ])roconcerted rendezvous in the vicinity of Viscarret. His loss 
in killed and wounded in that day’s fighting, amounted to 380 men, and the loss 
of 8oult, according to that marshars own admission, amounted to 400 men. 

The contemporaneous combat at the ])ass of Maya, occasioned by Droiiet’s 
attempt to penetrate from Urdax into the valley of Bastan, was quite as stubborn 
as tlfis of lioncesvalles, as lung-continued, and lar more bloody. We may relate 
it in the clear curt terms of Lord Wellington’s own oflieial despatch. “Two 
<livisions of the centre of the enemy’s army attacked Sir li. Hill’s position in the 
Puerto de Maya at the head of the valley of Bastan, in tlie afternoon of the 25th. 
The brunt of the action fell upon Major-General Pi ingle’s and Major-General 
Walker’s brigades in the second division, under the command of Lieutenant- 
General the lion. W. Stewart. These troops were at first obliged to give way ; 
but having been supported by Major-General Barnes’ brigade of the seventh 
division, they regained that })ait of their j)ost which v\us the key of the whole, 
and which would have enabled them to reassume it it circumstances liad per- 
mitted it. But Sir li. Hill, having been ai)pj’ised of the necessity that Sir K. 
Cole should retire, deemed it expedient to withdraw liis troops likewisafSklH Iru- 
rita ; and the enemy did not advance on the following day beyond the Puerto 
de Maya. Notwithstanding the enemy’s suj)eriurity of n uni hdf%i 5 lllliy acquired 
but little advantage over tli(‘sc brave lJo()])s during tlie seven boHIM they were 
engaged. AJl the regiments eliarged with the bayonet.” 71 mi?Ioss of the allies 
ill this combat was 1,400 men in killed and v^oun(led, and ftw guns; and the 
loss of the French, according to their own .statement, was 1,500 men. 

On the morning of the 2()tli, Soult led the larger half of his main body in 
the track of Cole, and detached the rest under Keille to his right, to make such 
a detour as should prevent Hill and Pictou from forming a junction with each 
other or witli Cole, and at the same time bring liimself into speedy junction 
with Droiiet. But he was greatly retarded by a continuance of the fog, inso- 
much that, before h| could overtake Cole’s i^ai’-^ard, Picton was across the 
mountain at Zu%ri directly behind Cole, ifitaiqiliad to succour him, and 

to assume the eliief command. Keille too i1 among the mazes of 

the mountains, without any competent guido4)pM|iHlll(^ alter- 
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native, after liours of wandering, but to gi'ope his way back to the main track, 
and follow his chief at a distance* Soult, on coming up to Cole, skirmiri^ed 
with him and drove him along, but could not do him any material injury. 
Picton, on falling in, did not recede far till, with characteristic vigour, he formed 
array upon a piece of strong ground, to resist any further progress. Soult, 
however, declined to do battle with him till lie should be reinforced by^me of 
Keille’s or Drouefs divisions; and feeling obliged to lie inactive and clSMlng till 
night-fall without any of these divisions arriving, he then uttered some brief in- 
vectives which indicated tlie stirring of apjireliension witliln him tliat his mighty 
])lot might fail. 

Picton intended at first to stand -firm in the vicinity of Zubiri against any 
odds. Lord Wellington also cxjiected that he wimld stand there. I^ut, nn ex- 
amining closely tlie position he had taken up, together with the sunMKing 
ground, he judged the place untenable. He, therefore, on the moriiin||Hr the 
27th, retired slowly to a stronger position whicli ho knew' of, behind 
of Sorauren, foiA* miles in front of Panipeluna, and there drew up InPorce in 
battle order. Soult, who had then been joined by Keille, coirijiactty followed 
him. But Lord Wellington also, as we ^liall immediately see, was then in a whirl 
of energy, sweeping most of the allied divisions into one grand concentration, from 
San Sebastian onward, ‘‘Tlies(‘ various movements,’' says Naj^icr, “spread fear 
and confusion far and wide. All the narrow valleys and roads were crowded with 
baggage, coniinissariat stores, artillery, and fugitive families, licports of the 
most alarming nature wen* as usual rife. Each division, ignorant of what had 
really lia})|)ene(l to the otlier, dreaded that some of the numerous misfuitunes 
rc'l.'ited might be true. None knew w^hat to ex])ect, or w’liere they were to meet 
the enemy; and one universal hubbub filled the wild regions through which 
the French army w^^s now" w"orkiiig its fiery path towards Pairipeluna, Nor, 
in the immediate rear of Picton, wdiere the real state of things was b(*st known, 
was the agitation any less. The garrison of J’amj)eluna, taking arl vantage of the 
alarm, made a sally; and the Conde D’Abispal instanth spiked some of his guns, 
destroyed his inagaziiies, and, but for a vigorous connter-inoveinent by Hon 
Carlos D’Es])ana, would have totally raised the blockade under heavy loss. 

Lord Wellington, on the night of the 25th, at Lesaca, after his return from 
San Sebastian, first heard of Soult’s irruption. But he heard then only of the 
combat at the pass of Maya, with the false addition, too, that Droiict was 
beaten; and, still believing that the main thrust would be made across the lower 
Bidassoa, with the view of raising the siege of San Sebastian, he regarded 
Drouet’s attack as a feint. In the course of the night and of the following 
morning, however, he got intelligence respecting the combat of Roncesvalles, 
and further intelligence respecting the combat of Maya, and then he at once 
penetrated all the truth, — the profound stratagem ol Soult, the stupendous con- 
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I^tration toward Pampeluna, the stem necessity for every possible effort on 
^yUOn’li part to meet so imminent a crisis. He sent a brief message to Sir Thomas 
and was instantly on horse and away. He rode at racing speed from 
j>ost of his vast position, gathering intelligence, issuing orders, and 
wjjjl^^ his divisions piecemeal toward a rendezvous in the valley of the Lanz 
d|||||||H Zubiri. But he reached that valley himself bid’ore being able to get 
^■piMricton’s i|^jpvem(*nts; andilten, gal]o})ing forward to the village of Sor- 
Wffen^^fie there desN($4}|ld the Frcnc^lCEaiufnns moving over the crest of a mountain, 
while Ins own tron])S D^jHkaJi&ton on an o})])osite height. All 

the divisions behind him^jldwd now fb ||il|ilrned aside from the valley of the 
J^anz, and brought by a detoM'to the imfhertiato vicinit\ of ramj)eluna. But 
he had only a few^ seconds to write fresh orders, and no better pla(*e to write 
theS|B than tlie parapet of the bridge, and moreover had ridden so furiously, 
on luHjlirse of prime mettle, tliat only one of his aides-de-camp. Lord Fitzroy 
Soml^Mhad been sufficiently well mounted to kee]) u]> with him. Neverthe- 
less, t^Bkdeis were instantly ])roduced, and away. 

Lorn Fitzroy Somerset,’' says Najuer, ‘^gallo])ed with tliese orders out of 
Sorauren by om^ road, the French light cavalry dashed in by another, and the 
English general I’ode alone up the mountain to reach his troops. One of 
CampWMirs Portuguese battalions first descried him, and raised aery of joy; and 
the shrill clamour caught up by the Tie\t n^giments swelled, as it ran along the 
lines, into that stem and a])j)alliiig shout which the British soldier is wont to 
give ui)on the edge of battle, and which no enemy ever heard unmoved. JL&vi 
Wellington suddenly stop])ed in a conspicuous ])la(*e; he desired that both armies 
should know he was there; and a double s])y who was j)resent pointed out Soult, 
then so near that his features could,” with the aid of a teleacope, ^^be ])lainly 
distinguished. The Enghsli general, it is said, fixcNl ^hii eyw attentively upon 
this formidable man, and speaking as ij‘lo himselfiaid, ^Yonder is a great com- 
mander, but he is a cautious one, and will delay hia attack to ascertain the cause 
of these cheers; that will gi\e time for the sixth division to arrive, and I shall 
beat him.’ ” Soult, indeed, about six o’clock began a fire of musketry along all 
the forw^ard part of his line. — and this he continued till dark; he likewise made 
a sharp, stiff, unsuccessful assault u])on oiie salient ])oint of the allied position. 
But, as Lord Wellington justly conjectured, he was awed by the loud clieering 
of the allied ti’oo])s, — he also felt repressed by a sudden tem})estuouB outburst of 
the weather; so that neither on that night nor at any early hour of the following 
day, did he attempt any general onset. 

Part of the cavalry under Sit Stapleton Cotton, and part of the Span- 
ish blockading cf)rp8 under the Ooude lil’Abispal, were brought forward during 
the night; and the sixth British divtmn^ ilhen under General Pack, but a few 
hours afterwards under General PihlMlIInn, anived in the ntoming* Lord 
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Wellington’s total force now in hand amounted to about twenty-eight tliousand 
men, — ten thousand of whom were Spaniards. Soult’s force immediately in front 
was between thirty and thirty-five thousand. The ground on which tlie antago- 
nist armies stood was very favourable for both on the defensive, but correspond- 
ingly unfavourable to either which might assume tlie oflensive. The greater 
part of it consisted of two hills extending ])arallel to each other from the Lanz 
river to the Guy river, and separated from each other only by a narrow dingle. 
Each lull is about two miles in length, and breaks abrn])tly down at both ends 
to the beds of the streams. But that occupied by tlie allii's roc-edes considerably 
to tlie right, and at the same time sends out then' a large' salient knoll. The 
Guy river also makes a semicircular swee]> round the rear of that bill, receives 
there the Lanz river, deflecting toward it along a i*a\dne, and eomhincs with that 
river to form the Arga, wliieh tlicncc' runs near the base of another hill, and 
almost strictly continuous one, to the walls of Pani])eluna. Tlie road from the 
valley of Bastan hy way of Sornuren jiasses fIo\\ii the course of the Lanz; and 
that from Boncesvallcs and Ziihiri ])asses down tlic course of the (xuy; so that 
the twm roads curve round the Hanks of the two liills, and form a junction at the 
confluence of the streams. 

One of Clausefs divisions was in the tillage of Sorauren, on the low ground 
of the valley of tin* Lanz, ready to atteinjit to turn Lm'd Wellington's loft flank, 
and to ])enetrate by the Lanz road to PamjH'hina. (Hansel's other two divisions, 
and two of Ileille's divisions, occupied the whole line of the French hill. Beille’s 
other division and a di\ision of cavalry were placed well forward on the opposite 
side of tlie Guy, ])artly on high gi’ound, partly in tillages, both to menace Lord 
Wellington’s right flank, and to seek an ojiportuiiity to eominunicati' with Pam- 
peluna by the Guy road. The French guns too were placed in the most advan- 
tageous situations, particularly on that flank, hut were found to be too low to 
send their shot suftieieiitly upward, so that they did little execution. The 
British sixth division was formed across the valley of the Laiiz, in the rear of 
the front part of the British hill, with its >\iiigs resting on the heights skirting 
the valley, in a situation where it lav well concealed from the \iew of tlie French, 
ready to repel and defeat every ad^ anee Avhieh they might make from the village 
of Sorauren. Boss’s brigade of Cole’s division oceupiisl the* extreme left of the 
front of the British hill. (HimpbcU’s brigade* aiiel Anson’s biigade prolonged 
that front. Byng’s brigade stood behind (^ampbell anel Anson in reserve. Iho 
4()th British regiment, a Portuguese battalion, and two Sj)anish regiments held 
the abutting knoll on the right. The Condc 1 )'Abis])al's eoiiis wfis formed in 
second line about tw^o miles behind the sixth division, all on the riglit side of the 
Lanz, and somewhat parallel to the Arga. ^lorillo’s S})anish division prolonged 
this second line all the way between the Lanz and the (luy to a point imme- 
diately above where the latter river commences its semicircular sweep. 1 ictoii s 
II. 2 F 
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■PlllMite (‘ontintiously with Morillo to a hy-road about a mile beyond 

■HH to repel all the efforts whieb nii^ht be made on tliat side to 

HPHHHlKo Vainpeluna. The cavalry all stood behind Picton, the ground there- 
IPb^nt being the only jnece of the battle-field where they could have sufficient 
%icility to act. Onus were placed in effccti\e ])ositions on the right of the front 
and on the right of Picton. 

f Sonlt, on the morning of the 28th, knew' not that the British sixth division 
bad arrived ; and he tlicrefore felt little doubt that he could surely and speedily 
turn Wellington’s left flank, and thereby obtain an easy a ictorv. Jlis troops also 
wTr(‘ in high spirits, iinaginiiig that they were once more mi a career of triumph, 
and about at last to overcome the Biitish. Wellington, on the other hand, 
though tolerably hojudid of success, anticipated it with all hi^' usual doubtfulness, 
caution, .and care. IJe regarded tlie impending batth* as eminently critical, botli 
because the number of his soldiers on whose discipline and ^alour be could rely 
w'as little more than half’ of Soulfs, and because^ be eonid stand only on the 
defensive to effect the twofold object of rt'judling the enemy, and cd' ])reventing 
communication with Pain])ebina. lie tlierefore ado])ted (*arnestly and rapidly 
every in\entible ni(*ans in bis j>owor, by imju’oveinonts on Ids disposition and 
otherwise, to deserve success. And ne\er before wms Ids genius in the forming 
of a battle-ariay more remarkably evinced; for, in sj)iie of tlie comparative 
smallness of Ids force', his se'coiul liiu' was stronger in men than the first, nearly 
.as strong in position, and abnndantl} able to rejuir any disaster which might 
break or overwln'lni tlie first, evem to the amount of oflering the enemy an 
entirely new liattle ; and vet, tlioiigli the conflu't jiroved as fierce .an one as ever 
was fought, the serv ices of this second line, at not even one point, or (*veii for tlie 
purposes of a ri'serve, were never reijniied. The allied troojis, too, were in high 
enthusiasm, partlv heeause that day was the anniversarv of tlie victory of IWn- 
vera, pjirtly bee.ause tlu'v felt all strong in tlie n'cent fann* of Vittoria, aa4tfiN% 
because they were once more under the immediate leading of Lord Wiillil||||W 
wdiom they now reg.iided as iinintible. 

Soult s('cms to have marked the confident Ix'aring of tlie allien^ 
suspected the existence of some .idefjuate cause for it ; for he (Idl^AAiMfi^long to 
jittaek, and assumed at length sin-li an npjiearance ()f besitatio!|0||i|ltffte British 
field-marslial began to question wlietber he would attack at aJlirt about mid- 
da}^ his tirailleurs suddenlv swarmed forth from Ids whole i l ^ iif|»h<i>hteen the two 
rivers, spri'ad onward to the bill of tin* allies, and ‘‘w'orked like a con- 

flagration.’' (dansel's division around Sorauren, at the same time, pushed dowm 
the \ alley of t|j|| Lanz in one impetaous mass, determined one run to turn 
Cole’s left flank, and to wheel into the rear of the allied ^position. But suddenly 
a brigade of the sixtli division appeared on a ridge on its right, the rest of that 
division rose u]) as ii by magic across its front, and two Of Cole’s brigades pressed 
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flose \i]Km its loft. Thus was the intending eneoinpasscr encompassed, - the 
clever iniimjeuverer more cleverly out-manmavored,— the column that purposinl to 
vanquish by one stroke vanquished hy a counter-stroko more adroit than its 
own. Yet, though instantly overpowered, at once and irretrievahly beaten, it 
retired most sullenly, yielding ground only by inches, and leaving all the truck 
of its retreat thickly strewn with its dead and wounded. 

A fearful conflict meanwhile was raging on the allies' centre and left-centre. 
‘‘With the utmost valour, ("lausers other divisions rushed up the steep face of 
the hill, and reached the summit. The cavadores shrunk from the encounter, 
and the French for a few minutes were establislu'd on tin's part of the ridge. 
Hut Ross\s British brigade, advancing coolly and steadily to the onst‘t, chafed 
them at the point of the bayonet, and with loud cheiTs hurled them dmvn the 
steep. The French, however, again monnti‘(l with great valour, and attacking 
aiiothei* rortuguese regiment drove it hack, and thus, pjenttrating Koss’s right 
flank, com])elled liim to give ground. But the eagle eVe of the British general 
was fixed on this j)oint. He ordered u]» Byng*s brigade. The 27th and 48th 
descended from liiglier ground; and ti|p|Q^tiniU>((, falling with indesg;ii^Jc fury 
on tlie enemy’s crenvded masses, thi3|||||P^ with wild confusion over tlie rocks. 
Half of their nuinher were dc‘htroyed hv the British bayonet; and their slain and 
wounded strewed the fac(‘ of the hill even to the hottuni. The 47th, 20th, and 
2l^d, charged on tins occasion four times, with tlit‘ same irresistible w’ea]>on, and 
the gallant Ross liud two horses killed under him.” 

During tliese operations, Reille’s two ilivisions on the right of the Guy en- 
vironed the abutting knoll on tlie allies’ right, aseeiuled it unchecked, a'ul com- 
])(*lled one of the two Spanish regiments there to give way. The 40th British 
I’egimeiit in eonsequeiice was unflanked; but, being immediately afterw^ards 
supported by the Portuguese battalion in its vicinity, it waited in ssterri silence 
the close approach of tlie French in their ascent toward its position. “But 
wlien the enemy’s glittering arms appeared ovc'r the hrow' of the hill,” says 
Xapi(*r, “the cliargiiig cry was heard, the crowded mass was broken to pieces, 
and a tempest of bullets followed its flight. Four times this assault w^as renewed, 
and the French officers were seen to pull up their tired men by the belts, so 
fierce and resolute they were to win. It was however tlie labour of Sysiplius. 
The velienient sliout and shock of the British soldier always prevailed; and at 
last wdth tliiiined ranks, tired limbs, hearts fainting, and liojieless from repeated 
failures, they were so abashed that three British eoinpaiiies sufficed to bear dowm 
a whole brigade.” 

Tliis battle, in proportion to the numbers engaged in it, was the sternest, the 
bloodiest, and the most honourable to British valour, w hich had yet been fought 
in the Peninsula. Lord Wellington afterwards pronounced it the fiercest 
he had ever seen, and characterised it as “fair bludgeon work, ^sot more than 
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e tliousaad of the allied troops fought in it; and these were in grips with 

1 st twentj-five thousand of the French. The loss of the allies in it, in killed 
Miimded^ was 2^600; and the loss of the French was stated by themselves 
pSOO) but was believed by the allied officers to be very much greater, 
prd Wellington, throughout this battle, made a large display of his usual 
idity and coolness. He could nowhere command such a view of it as he 
tWhdd except on tlie top of the hill where most of it occurred; and there he re- 
iQluned during all the hottest of it, even though repeatedly within close musket- 
range of the enemy. But then, as on many former occasions, God covered 
his head in battle.” was writing to Sir Thomas Graliam at the moment 
the battle began/-nj|p|ving said in the commencement of the letter, that 
Soult tntus in his frpnt, b«|«||||knot appear inclined to attack him; and, immedi- 
ately after the battle endcd^|||r)ialt-past three o’clock, he drew the sheet toward 
him, and resumed, -H^Jllthou/^ I told you in the commencement of this letter, 
that I did not think Soult would attack us, he did attack our left in three minutes 
afterwards, and the writing of this letter was interrupted. The eneiiiy were re- 
pulse4ii9l^^ pointiwith considerabia^JiHlai We have also lost a considerable 
number of men, particularly of the fflUlim and 4th Portuguese. The latter 
and the enemy broke througli our line, whicli principally occasioned 
the losd^ the fusileera. But upon the whole, I never saw the troops behave 
so welU^ 

Soult, at the end of the battle, w ithdrew all his troops to their former ground. 
He tlien regarded the position of the allies as impregnable, yet had equal con- 
fidence ill the impregnability of his owm. He saw that, in so rugged a country, 
against so skilful an antagonist, he could not hopefully attempt any further 
operation, except by rapid stratagem and light mountain w’^arfare. Had he not 
been committed to the problem of retrieving the fortunes of France in the 
Peninsula, he probably would have comnieiiccd an instant clean retreat; and 
situated as he was, far from his supplic , in a baircn region, among wild moun- 
tains, without any facilities fur heavy action, in front of a victorious opponent 
whose forces were momentaiily concentrating to a superiority in numbers, he 
felt that he must make himself subtle in thought and light of foot, and trust to 
some nimble exploit for success. He therefore sent off to France all his sick and 
wounded, all his artillery, most of his csLvalry, and even great part of his baggage; 
and sat down to contrive some scheme of rapid, eccentric, dashing strategy 
which might outwit liis adversary. 

Sir Rowland Hill, with about ten thousand men, who at that time constituted 
his corps, arrived in^fie vicinity of Sorauren, at the time of the battle; and was 
ordered by Lord Wellington to take post at Lizasso, about six miles to the north- 
west, where there is a divergence of roads leading up to most of the passes 
through the Pyrenees. Loird Dalhousie, with the seventh division^ arrived on 
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the same day ; and ivas ordered to take post on the heights overhunging the 
right side of the valley of the Lanz, aboirt midway between Lizasso and Sorau- 
ren. The light division, under General Charles Alien, ought to liave arrived at 
the same time at Lecamberri, nearly midway between Lizasso and San Sebasi^ 
tiau ; but it lost itself on a dark night in one of the wildest regions of tl||f 
Pyrenees, so as to fall a-wandering for many hours as helplessly as in a dreaf; 
and did not reach its destination till the morning of the 30th. Drouet, withffce 
whole of his strong corps from the pass of Maya, arrived in the vicinity of 
Sorauren on the 29th, and halted in the rear of Soult’s extreme right u the 
valley of the Lanz. 

Thus, for the present, notwithstanding the allies’ concentration, the balance 
of forces around Sorauren was not materially aliened ; so that considerable scope 
existed for Soult’s intended play of ingenuity. And right dexterously did be 
avail himself of that scope. He remained perfectly (juiet during all the 29th, as 
if he purposed nothing. But dunng the following night and morning he 
stealthily drew all his troops on llie left bank of tlio Guy, past the rear of his 
centre, into junction with Drouet on the Lanz,-- sent forward that general, thus 
strengthened, by a route considerably noiih of Lord Dalhousie’s position, atid 
out of view of it, to the vicinily of Lizasso, — put C'lausel in motion up the 
heights on the right side of the Lanz, in the track of Drouet, — and ordered 
lleille, with two dhisions, to hold finnly the original position between the Guy^^ 
and the Lanz as long as might be necessaiy for maintaining a mask, and then 
to glide olf with all ]jossible expedition in the track of Chmsel. The design of 
all this was suddenly to shoulder Sir Bowland Hill aside with a cruslnng fail, — 
then to make a run, in total force, to San Sc'bastian, to crush Sir Thomas 
Graham there, — and then to face round and browbeat Lord Wellington. This 
certainly was an audacious scheme, — fitted to elude the British hero’s penetration 
by the very excess of its audacity, — the more so that he had an erroneous esti- 
mate of the strength of Drouet’s corps, suppt)sing it to be weaker by an entire 
division than it really was ; and had not Soult trusted too much to the imagined 
impregnability of his original position between the rivers, some awkward conse- 
quences might have followed. 

Drouet’s corps, headed by Soult himself, appeared in tlic front of Hill at an 
early hour of the morning of tlie 30th. Hill was arrayed in battle order on an 
extensive ridge, south-west of Lizasso, with his left wing resting on Buenza. 
Soult made simultaneous attack on the extremes of tlie line, with the view of 
doubling up Hill at a stroke. He was obstinately resisted at both ends, and 
completely repelled from the right ; but in consequence of a weakness in the 
ground, he succeeded on the left. Yet Hill was not thrown into any confusion, 
hut only retired slowly and in good order to another position on a stronger ridge, 
two or three miles to the south. There he was joined by Campbell’s Portuguese 
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and Morillo's Spaniards, who, though they had been recently under tlie command 
of Picton, belonged properly to his own corps ; there also he learned that part 
of tlie Conde D’Abispal’s corps was coining forward to assist liiin ; so that he 
faced firmly about to renew the coinlmt. Practically, however, he was already 
beaten, — insomuch as not for the present to be an object of any further attention 
to Soult, except only to keep him where he was ; for he no longer held control 
over the road to San Sebastian, or over any other road leading to the Pyrenean 
passes ; so that he had ceased to be an impediment in Soiilt’s way. And as he 
knew notliing of tliat wily injirshal’s project of a run to the west, and expectetl 
that the line of pursuit, in the event of victory, w^ould lie alojig the valley of 
Bastan, he could do no better than stand where he was till he should receive 
further orders from his chief, llis loss on the height of Buenza comprised about 
400 men. 

Wlnle Soult was thus trium})l\ing at Buenza, Lord Wellington triumphed 
much more at Soniuren. Perceiving early in the morning that the enemy’s line 
before liim was niucli altered, — the ])art on the left of the (jruy evacuated, the 
])art between the rivers diminished, and the part on the right of the Lanz 
extended, — lie resolved instantly to assail it. ‘‘ 1 ordered Lieutenant-General 
the Earl of Dalliousie,” ^ays he, “to jiossess liimself of the top of the mountain 
in his front, by which the enemy’s right wouhl be turned ; and Lieutenant- 
General Sir T, Picton to cross the heights on wliicli tlie enemy’s left had stood, 
and to turn their left by the I’oad to Koncesvalles. All the arrangements were 
made to attack tlie front of the enemy’s position, as soon as the effect of these 
movements on their flanks should begin to appear. Major-General the lion. E. 
Pakenhuni witli the sixth division turned the village of Sorauren as soon as the 
Earl of Dalliousie hatl di’iven the enemy from the mountains by which that flank 
was defended; and the sixth division, and Major-General Byng’s brigade, which 
had relieved the fourth division, on the left of our position, instantly attacked 
and carried tliat village. Lieutenant-General Sir L. (k>lc likewise attacked the 
front of the enemy’s main position w'ith the 7tli caf;adorcs, supported by the lltli 
Portuguese regiment, tlie 4()th, and the battalion under Colonel Bingham, con- 
sisting of the 33(1 and Ciueen’s regiments. All these operations obliged the 
enemy to abandon a position which is one of the strongest and most difficult of 
access that 1 have yet seen occupied by troops.” 

This combat was j)rodigiously sl^^hing on the part of the assailants, and 
correspondingly disastrous on the part of the assailed. All the masses of the 
allies w^ent on like whirlwinds, and would not be stopped by either ravine or cliff. 
Five hundred mea|of the seventh division swvpt away two regiments at the first 
brush. The t^ops of Picton and. Cole dissevere^l eight thousand of Roille’s 
soldiers from the rest of the anny, and drove them up the road toward Ronces- 
valles in irretrievable separation. Thetsi?gth division of Byng’s brigade smashed 
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two of Clausel’s divisions into uttev disor^nization, and pursued tliem witfaHUy 
tliick a fire that the white smoke of it appeared to Dalliousie's men on tlie hefphs 
like an agitated lake of foam. Fifteen hundred of the allied soldiers thenil^es 
many of them in consequence of their own impetuosity, were eithey^4illed, 
wounded, or captured ; but at the very least two thousand of thi|» enemy 
were killed or wounded, three thousand wore captured, and very many were 
dispersed in the woods and ravines. Lord Wellington gave vigoAus pursuit, 
up the valley of the Lanz, as far as to Olague ; and tliei*e, being stopped by 
nightfall, he called a halt among the rocks till the morrow. But, in the inoan- 
tiftie, supposing the whole French army to have he»‘n bioken into iragnients, and 
that these would probably niii all toward France as se]>arate bodies by separate 
passes, he sent such orders to his several generals of division, to pursue by 
Aarious I'outes, as would lead them into nearly the same position which they had 
severally occupied at the French irru})tion on th(' 2r)th. 

Soult was iiinnensely too Triueh beaten to tliink of ]irosc‘(‘uting his project 
against San S(*bastian. lie was even in such extremity as to have no prac- 
ticable line of retreat to France, for such troo])s as he could hold together, except 
through the pass of Donna Maria into the ^ alley of San Estevan, whence he 
might eitlier ascend the Bidassoa touard the irontier ])ass of Maya, or descend 
tliat nver, along a narrow, dangerous, cliH-scr(*enecl (l(‘filo toward the pass of 
Echallar, He would have a longer march by that route than his pursuers might 
have by jtarallel roads along its flanks, and was liable to be interce])ted at the 
frontier passes both by them and by Longa’s and (iiron’s Spaniards. And had 
he been disj)osed to flee from dire peril in any such fasliion as his master after- 
wards did at Waterloo, or had already done in Russia, he would not have con- 
sumed a moment in attempting to rally the routed masses of Reille and Clausel, 
hut w^oulcl have gone off at once, in utmost speed, w^ith only the unbroken 
divisions of Droiiet. With his characteristic subtilty and skill and rapidity, 
however, lie successfully drew toward him during the early ])art of the night 
nearly all his troops, of every kind, wdio still remained on tIk' Lanz, or to the 
^^est of it ; and after moving all the fagged ones to the front and jilacing those 
ol' Drouet in the i*ear, he commenced his march at an early hour in surprisingly 
good order. 

At ten o’clock of the 31st, Sir Rowland Hill and Lord Dalhousie, as they 
were about to cross each other’s path toward their respective routes up the 
Pyrenees, came simultaneously upon Soult’s rear-guard just as it was approach- 
ing the pass of Donna Maria. Drouet hastened to take post on very strong ground 
within the mouth of the pass, and there offered battle. Hill riislied against one 
wing, was buffeted off, rushed at it again, and broke it. Dalhousie, at the 
moment of Hill’s second charge, struck at the other wing, and immediately suc- 
ceeded Drouet fled ; but owing partly to an opportune fog, partly to the specific 
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|i|||M^ctions whict|iM|p|f0d Hill and Dalhousie to march by other routes, he was 
The allies in this affair amounted to upwards of three 

rising up in the morning at Olague, moved by a by-road 
tiyWard the valley of Bastan. But he discovered at an early hour 

how adroitly Soult was gliding off, and how his own plan of ])ursuit was likely 
td^ prove ineffective; and with his characteristic inventiveness, by one flash of 
genius, he suddenly so rearranged that plan as to draw most of his divisions in 
cordon around the exterior of the valley of Estovan, like a strong net round a 
shallow pond, in the clear hope of snnimarily catching the Lieutenant of the 
Emperor'* and all his mcMi. ^‘Afou hours gained,” says Napier, ^‘and the 
French must surrender or disj)erse. Wellington gave strict orders to prevent 
the ligliting of fires, the straggling of soldiers, or any other indication of the 
presence of troops ; and he placed himself amongst some rocks at a commanding 
point from whence he could observe every movement of the enemy. Soult 
seemed tranquil, and four of his gens-d’annes wci*e seen to ride up the valley 
in a careless manner. Some of the staff* proposed tiottt them off. The 
general^if)'Hch|i6^ object was to liide his own presence, would not suffer the 

next niom^illffthn'c inaramling English soldiers entered the^^iaUejr^ and were 
instantly carried off by tlie horsemen. Half an hour French 

drums beat to arms, and their coluinns began to move out of San Estevan to- 
wards Sumbilla. I'liuh the disobedience of three plundering knaves, unworthy 
of the name of soldiers, depri^ ed one eonaammate commander of the most splen- 
did success, and saved another from the most terrible disaster.” 

But from San Estevan to Tanzi, which is about two-thirds of the way to 
Echallar, Soult’s inarcli led along the choking defile of the Bidassoa, where he 
was exposed to contimmus assault from the clifls, without the power of reply; 
and he had not proceederl above three miles when he began to be galled on both 
flanks by clouds of the allies’ skirmishers; nor n sis he able to move quickly 
enough to let tlie rear of his army away from San Estevan before next morning, 
— the 1st of August. His columns, in consequence, burst asunder, and rolled 
onward like a mob. Twelve hundred men, by enormous exertion of himself and 
his staff, were reorganized into a rear-guard ; but all the rest continued to think 
only of flight, and moved impetuously down in frantic confusion, with the roar 
and whirl of a mighty rapid.” Had Longa or Giron been prompt to block up 
the defile, or had the light division got duly forward to occupy its left flank, the 
effect would not have been very dissimilar to wdiat had been contemplated 
at San Estevan, Longa sent only a battalion, Giron sent nobody, and the 
light div ihiun on^ mote lost its way, so as to arrive several hours too late. 

Most of the fugitives escaped during the night toward Echallar. Yet many 
in the rear were overtaken next day with appalling havoc at Yanzi. The light 
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division Uion arrived at the edge of the overhanging rocks^ and immediately 
commenced firing on the dense throng. ‘‘ Indescribable confusion followed,” says 
Alison. ‘‘The cavalry drew their swords, and charged through the pass; tlie 
infa4fc]*y were trampled under foot; numbers, horses and all, were precipitated into 
the river; some in despair fired vertically up at the summit of the cliffs; the 
wounded implored quarter as they wore rolled over the brink, and hung sus- 
pended, yet bleeding, on the branches of trees over the roaring tornmt. So 
piteous was the scene that many even of tlie iron veterans of the light division 
ceased to fire, or discharged their pieces with averted gaze.” Lord Wellington, 
waking on the evening of tliis day from San Estevan, said, “ I imagine thep are 
none of the enemy in Spain this night. We have taken many prisoners. We 
should have taken many more, and struck some terrible blows this day, if it had 
not been for some mistakes and the great fatigue of the troops.” 

During that night, Soult rallied his reaimost battalions, to the number of 
about six thousand men, at Echallnr; and next morning, he took post with them 
in a strong pass immediately beyond. Lord Wellington in person hurried for- 
ward to Echallar, with only half a company of tlie forty-third as an escort; and 
there he sent only a soijeant’s party a short distance in front to watch, while ho 
should examine his maps. A French detacliinent, who were close at hand, 
rushed instantly down, to make capture; they were strongly favouretl by the 
nature of the ground; and so swiftly did they descend that, though the seijeant 
on the outlook leaped rather than ran to give Lord Wellington notice, they were 
in time to send a volley of shot after llis Lordship as he galloped away. Three 
divisions, the fourth, the seventh, and the light, were now moving, according 
to Lord Wellington’s orders, on se])arate lines, to dislodge Soult. Barnes’ 
brigade of the seventh, comprising fifteen hundred men, arrived first at the foot 
of the mountain ; and, without waiting for any of the rest, they climbed the steep, 
and made all tlie enemy flee. “Then was seen the astonishing spectacle of 
fifteen hundred men driving, by sheer valour and force of arms, six thousand 
good troops from a povsition so rugged that there would havo been little to boast 
of, if the numbers had been reversed and the defence made good.” The routed 
troops made another stand on the rocky ridge of Ivantilly, two or three miles 
farther on; but, in the afternoon, amid a sea of mist, nine companies of the 
light division drove them impetuously down toward the valley of the Nivelles. 
The loss of the allies in this day’s fighting comprised about four hundred men. 

The struggle consequent on Soult’s irruption into the Pyrenees was now over. 
Lord Wellington thought at first to prolong the pursuit, until he should reap 
the utmost possible fruits of the enemy’s discomfiture; but, having pondered 
long and anxiously the question of invading France, he saw good reason for the 
present to stop short at the frontier, and to resume there very nearly the same 
line of positions uAich he had formerly occupied. Soult, however, notwithstand- 
IT. 2 G 
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iog thU forbearance, waa completely vanquished. His mighty enterprize, in all 
its parts and in all its objects, had utterly failed. His brilliant scheme, though 
grand in conception, vigorous in development, and so successful for a time as 
ant to no less than an out-generalling of Wellington, had ended in s|^al 
The conflicts involved in it, as well to denote their character as to 
I their locale, have commonly been called the battles of the Pyrenees; 

I not only quicker and sterner than any other series of conflicts during 
, but incomparably more strategic; they offered, amid such a maze of 
mountains, exactly the facilities for manoeuvre and subtilty which best suited the 
pecul|K genius of Soult. Yet never on plain or in valley or on any other ground, 
except perhaps at Oporto by our hero himself, was that ablest of Buonaparte’s 
marshals more severely beaten. He lost in the battles of the Pyrenees no fewer 
than fifteen thousand men, — foiu* thousand of whom were unwounded prisoners. 
His best soldiers, who had fought at Sorauren like tigers, became so stripped of 
thdr moral courage that, only four days afterward, they trembled and fled like 
sheep. The allies, on the contrary, became correspondingly valiant. The very 
Spaniards, for the first time, rose to the character of true field-heroes, very nearly 
equal in battle-behaviour to the trained Portuguese. Lord Wellington, indeed, 
lost fully seven thousand men in the struggle; and yet, at the end of it, he had 
as many men in hand, excepting only fifteen hundred, as at the beginning; for 
igl^multitudes who had straggled from the ranks after the battle of Vittoria, and 
returned, no sooner heard of Soult’s irruption than they ran to their 
r^pectiw xegimelllB, attracted impetuously thither by the hope of sharing in 
fiirther victories, though they had doggedly resisted the previous influence of 
every lure and throat. 

Lord Wellington’s own conduct throughout the struggle was singularly 
bHuiit. Never did he more urgently need all his high qualities as a general ; 
and never did he more vigorously display them. Yet his most patent acts of 
generalship, the skill of his concentration on the Lanz, the firmness of his stand 
at Sorauren, the rapidity, tact, and energy of his combinations there and through- 
out the pursuit, though wonderful to all readers and specially instructive to 
military ones, do not appear to reflecting persons at all so remarkable as his 
Herculean performance of the drudgeries of generalship, involving merely an 
immense amount of common care and fatigue. ^‘None of the battles .previously 
fought by him,” remarks Stocqueler, ‘‘had caused hj^ half the anxiety and per- 
sonal risk which attended the operations {Pyrenees. It was truly a 

pursuit of victory under difficulties. Hitli^plto Im bad, with few exceptions, been 
able to keep his eiUmy in view, the ground on which his own 

army and that his adversary orders as the movements, suc- 


cesses, or reverses of either 
in the dark. Sometimes 



it. But in the P3rrenee8 he groped 
one division; sometiases with another. 
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LORD wmlllWotbird *rdit8 hmdu. 

Occasionally he caught a glimpse of the French battUlions, and briee iMthStt 
a veiy shbrt distanbe of th^ leader, Soult, and that was all. Bocks and rarineii 
were ever in the way. What the telescope accomplished upon' the broad and 
operf|lain, or from the summit of an overlooking height, was only to be dddeved 
in the Pyrenean labyrinth by hard riding. He galloped from place to place 
with the speed of a hunter, and in his locomotion incurred continual hazards of 
surprise and capture; for it was impossible at any moment to ascertain with pre- 
cision how near to him parties of the enemy might be.” His perils at Sorauren 
and Echallar, arising out of the rapidity of his movements, have been already 
related. “ But the most striking example of his ubiquity, if the term may 
not be unfairly used, was a nocturnal visit to Pampeluna. The commander of 
the investing force required his advice and assistance. Wellington was asleep 
when the officer came to him, and the aide-de-camp in attendance declined to 
awake him. The matter was urgent, the officer importunate. At length Lord 
Wellington was aroused. He heard the message, and witli the simple wonto, 
^Go back to your regiment, sir,* turned again to sleep. The rcposi^Jfcs bttt 
momentary. As the officer in melancholy mood wended his wy||Hg the 
mountain paths, his hack jaded, he himself half slumbering on^mPddle, a 
horseman passed him at full gallop. He could not distinguish him in the dark- 
ness of the night; but the wildest flight of fancy never would have suggested 
that the horseman was Wellington. The next morning, however, His Lordship 
was met returning from Pampeluna, having given all the necessary instructions 
for the vigorous prosecution of the blockade.” 
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' LOBD WHLLIirOTON*B REABONH FOR NOT PTIBSUINa H01TLT INTO FRANCE— THE SECOND BTBOE OF SAN 
t^KBASTIAN — THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TOWN OF SAN SEBASTIAN, AND LIBELS RESPECTING IT ON 
LORI) WELLINGTON AND HIS OFFICERS — THE COMBATS OF SAN MAKCIAL AND VERA — THE CAPTURE 
OF THE CASTLE OF SAN SEBASTIAN. 

Lord Wellington, at tlie time of expellinfj Soult from the Pyrenees, had 
perfect power to invade France. The only force which could attempt to hinder 
him was the broken army which he was pursuing. Any reinforcements which 
Buonaparte might send could not arrive for several weeks. Suchet was too 
serious^|^4)ccupied in Catalonia to be able to render Soult any assistance. The 
Due dWH made a written offer to Lord Wellington to join him with twenty 
th()USaijHHHlH>onite partisans, whom he represented as ready to rise on the 
frontier, as even organized and armed. All Lord Wellington’s own troops 
were expecting to enter Fnince, and would have entered it exultingly at any 
time, but most of all when liot at tlie heels of the retreating foe; while many, in 
addition to the promptings of warfare, were so eager to exchange the hardships 
of the Pyrenees for the luxiu*ies of the French plains that they were ready rather 
to steal away by night, and run on, than be restrained. All, from a variety of 
motives, but cliiefly from the love of battle, would have moved as earnestly into 
France as if they had felt assured that every step would be a triumph. All 
other opponents of Buonaparte*, everywhere else, too, were desiring the invasion ; 
and all men whatever, who took any interest in the commotions of Europe, were 
e^tpecting it. Had Lord Wellington thought only or largely of his personal 
fame, he would have chased Soult’s broken columns right on beyond the Adour. 
Never had he, or any other general, a finer opportunity of easily and suddenly 
evoking the unanimous plaudits of tho world. But with his characteristic, cool, 
comprehensive prudence, he looked, not merely at the foreground of events, but 
onward to the horizon; and then, in a spirit of moral heroism immensely greater 
than would have been the martial heroism of continuing the pursuit of Soult, 
he called in his legions; and on the #th of August wrote as follows to Earl 
Bathurst : — 

enclose^u the copy of a letter wMdi I have received from the Due de 
Berri ; and as tne answer will involve the dboussion of some military and political 
questions, upon which you may with to know my opinion, and upon which 
Government must determine, and as I u^te with more facility in English than 
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in French, I think it best to write it to Your Lordshij), and to refer tlie Due de 
Berri to you. — It is a very common error, among those unacquainted with mili- 
tary affairs, to believe that there are no limits to military success. After having 
driven the French from the frontiers of Portugal and Madrid to the frontiers of 
France, it is generally expected that we shall immediately invade France; and 
some even here expect that we shall be at Paris in a month. None appear to 
have taken a correct view of our situation on the frontier, of wliich the enemy 
still possess all the strongholds within Spain itself; of which strongholds, or at 
least some of them, we must get possession before the season closes, or we shall 
have no communication whatever with the interior of Spain. Then in France, 
on the same great communications, there are other strongholds, of which we 
must likewise get possession. An army which has rmido such marches, and has 
fought such battles, as that under my command has, is necessarily much de- 
teriorated. Independently of the actual loss of numbers by death, wounds, and 
sickness, many men and oflicers are out of tlic ranks for various causes. The 
equipment of the army, their ammunition, the soldiers' shoes, A’c. require re- 
newal. The magazines for the new o])erations require to be collected and 
formed, and niany arrangements to be made, without which the army could not 
exist a day, but which ar(‘ not generally uiuh^rstood b> those who have not had 
the direction of such concerns in their hands. Then observe that this new opera- 
tion is only the invasion of France, in which country every body is a soldier, 
where the whole ])opulati()n is armed and organized, under ])crsons, not as in 
other countries, iiiex})erienced in arms, but men who, in tlie course of tlie last 
twenty-five years, ill which France has been engaged in war with all E^urope, 
must, the majority of them at least, have served somewhere. I entertain no 
doubt that 1 could to-morrow enter France, ami establish the army on the 
Adour; but I could go no further certainly. If pt'ace should be made by the 
Powers of the North, I must necessarily withdraw into S])aiii, and the retreat, 
however short, would be difHcult, on account of the hostility and the warlike 
disposition of the inhabitants, particularly of this i)art of the country, and the 
military direction they would receive from the gentry, their leaders. To this 
add, that the difficulty of all that must be done to set the army to rights, after 
its late severe battles and victories, will be much increased by its removal into 
France at an early period, and that it must stop short in the autumn if it now 
moves at too early a period.” 

Lord Wellington’s proper course, then, according to his own judgment, was 
to resume his former operations at the point where Soult had interrupted them. 
He, therefore, once more laid siege to San Sebastian, and disposed the main 
body of his force as a covering army. But he could not proceed with vigour. 
Grossly inefficient co-operation on the part of the British navy continued still to 
embarrass him. So late as the 19th of August he wrote to the Britisli Secretary 
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ar, after having previously addressed to him about twenty similar remon- 
stt^nces,^|||i The supplies of all kinds from Lisbon and other ports in Portugal, 
atid from are delaye<.l for want of convoy; the maritime blockade of 

■^San Sebastian tiMMi'Jcept at all ; the enemy have a constant communication 
with San Sebastian Aova St. Joan do Luz and Bayonne; and they have intro- 
duced, besides sujiplies of diffctent kinds, reinforcements to the garrison of 
artillerymen and sapeurs. In tte attack of a maritime place, some assistance 
has generally been received by 4111 army trorn the navy ; but tlie naval force on 
this coast is too weak to give us any of the description we require, and for the 
want of which we shall now be much distressed. The soldiers are obliged to 
work in the transports to unloail the vessels, because no seamen can be furnished; 
and we have been obliged to use the harbour boats of Passages, navigated by 
women, in landing the ordnance and stores, because tliere was no naval force to 
supply us with the assistance which we should have required in boats. These 
harbour boats, being light and of a weak construction, have many of them been 
dagMU^d; and we sliall be ])iit to much inconvenience, and tliere will be great 
d<^la^lkx)m the want in the further operations of the siege; and the 
soldiers ‘ 1^0 obliged to load and unload the boats, the women who navigate them 
being unequtt)4o the labour. I faiwe ne\er been in the habit of troubling 
Government with requisitions tor force, but have alw^ays carried on the service 
to the best of my ability with that which has been j)lacod at my disposal ; and if " 
the navy of Great Britain cannot aftbrd more than one frigate and a few brigs 
and cutters, fit and us(»d only to carry despatches, to co-operate with this army 
in the siege of a maritime place, the possession of which, before the bad season 
commences, is important to the army as well as to the navy, I must be satisfied, 
and do the best I can without such fissistancc. But 1 hope Your Lordship will 
let me know positively whether 1 am, or not, to have any further assistance in 
naval mear\s.” 

The British Admiralty of the day, however, had little comprehension of our 
hero’s views, plans, or character, or at any rate little inclination to support them ; 
so that he was left to capture San Sebastian, and otherwise to cany on the war, 
as he best could, with the means already in his possession, — the sea open to his 
enemies, women and landsmen doing him the service of British seamen, and his 
whole army suffering a want of great-coats and other equipments till November. 
Even a battering-train which he ought to have had at the former siege, and the 
ammunition and stores which he kid daily expected in July, and without which 
he could not commence the slightest etfbctive fire against the fortress, did not 
begin to arrive ^1 the 19th of Asagmt The mere delay in his operations, pro- 
duced by the remissness of theMs aiMvmls, was ntore obstructive to his ulterior 
objects in the war, and tlierefbre'tnere damaging to the aggregate effects of the 
campaign, than the entire seriat^vf interruptions, fatigues, conflicts, and losses 
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consequent on Soult’s irruption into the Pyrenees. Sucli of th6 navy, however, 
as were in the vicinity, under the command of Sir G. Colliei*, rendered warmly 
and indefatigably whatever assistance was in their power, tlio seamen going 
ashore to the batteries, and working there with a zeal and an energy which could 
not be exceeded. 

General Key, the Governor of San Sebastian, made diligent use of the in- 
active period of the blockade to strengthen the fortress, by every ])ossil>le means, 
against another assault. He received supplies by sea till his magazines were 
full; he received reinforcements till his able-bodied soldiers amounted to upwards 
of 2,C00; he repaired old batteries and constructed new ones till he liaJ sixty- 
seven pieces of artillery in a condition to play; ho formed mines and accumulated 
missiles to increase the defence of the retaining sea-wall; and he formed re- 
trenchments and traverses in the horn-work, on the ramparts of the curtain, 
opposite the breaches, and even in the streets, first to resist all attempts to enter 
the town, and next to obstruet the interior progress of any assailants who 
might force an entrance. The retrenchment heliinJ the breaches was made 
particularly powerful, consisting of a sheer chasm twenty feet in depth, a strong 
loopholed wall fifteen feet in height, and massive traverses from the ends of the 
wall to the sound j)arts of the rampart. Sir Thomas Graham, on the other|||iid, 
besides keejung all the trenches o})en, did some things also to extend thIjworkB 
of assault. The heights of San Bartolomeo were strengthened; the convent of 
Antigua, standing on a sea-girt rock to the north-west of these heights, was con- 
verted into a fortalico to scour the harbour; and some of tlie mining operations 
of the garrison were stopped or rendered nugatory by countermining processes. 

On the 24th of August, all the trenches were reoccuj>ied, and a second siege 
begun. The same troojis as before were intrusted with the operations; but they 
were to be aided in the assault by 750 veteran volunteers from tlie first, fourth, 
and light divisions, — “men,” as Lord Wellington said, “who could show other 
troops how' to mount a breach.” The ordnance now in the ])ossession of the 
besiegers amounted to 118 pieces, — 12 of which were G8-j)oujiders. Before day- 
light of the 25tli, tlie enemy made a sortie from the hom-work, swept tlio left of 
the parallel, injured tho sap, and carried away some i)iis()ners. In the morning 
of the 2r)th, tliirteen guns on tlie isthmus and forty-four on the Choifres oom- 
menced their action, by signal, with a general salvo; and thenceforth, till their 
work was done, aided by other pieces speedily added to them, they delivered 
their fire with astounding tli under and superlative rapidity. Those on the 
isthmus were directed to breach the left half-bastion of the main front, the end 
of the high curtain in continuation of the old breach, and the face of die left 
half-bastion of the horn-work, which were all seen in a line, one above the other; 
and those on the Choffres were directed to batter the two towers at tho flanks of 
the old breach, to prolong that breach to the salient angle of the half-bastion, 
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and to batter tlie end of the high curtain above. On the night of the 26tli, the 
high rocky islet of Santa Clara, in tlie moitti of the harbour, which gave sea- 
ward strength to the garrison and facilitated their receipt of supplies, was with 
some difficulty captured by a detachment of the 9th regiment. On the night 
of the 27th, the enemy made a sally against the v^orks on the isthmus, but were 
driven back before tlicy could do the shglitest niis(*hief. 

Lord Wellington, whose head-quarters ’continued to he at Lesaca, came 
down from day to day to mark tlie progress of the siege, lie urged forward the 
operations with his usual vigour, and saw occasion more than once to make im- 
portant alterations. On the 30th, he judged tlie fortress to be assailable, and 
ordered a general assault to be made at eleven o’clock, which would he about 
the time of low watei, on the forenoon of the following day. The old great 
breach had been increased to a total length of 500 feet, and extended to the half- 
bastion of St. John’s; the old lesser brc'aeli had been imjiroved; the half-bastion 
of St John’s, and the end of the high curtain above it, wc're in rums; and the 
face of file half-hastioii of the horn-woik, together with the palisades there, had 
been dwtWJyed. Throe jiowciful mines also had been driven beneath the sea-wall; 
and these, being spning at two o’clock on the morning of the 31st, blew a great 
])at|^ that work to atoms, and formed a short, sheltered, transverse passage 
fronlllllfe isthmus to the strand. The stormers were to proceed on the same 
general plan as on the occasion of the former si(*ge. Geneial Leith, (who had 
then becoiiie Sir Janies Leith, and liad arrivc^d from England only two days 
before to resume the command of tlie fifth division,)* would not brook to let the 
750 veteran volunteers lead the storm, but put one of liis own brigades under 
the command of General Kobin^on into that post of honour, placed the volun- 
teers behind, in the capacity of a supporting body, and posted the rest of his 
troops on the Choffres, under the immediate eye of Sir Thomas Graham, as a 
reserve. ‘ The narrative of the assault will be best given in Sii' Thomas Graham’s 
own words: — 

^^The column, in filing out of the right of the trenches, was exposed to a 
heavy fire of shells and grri])e shot; and a mine was exploded in the left angle 
of the counter-scarp of the hoin-woTk, which did great damage, but did not 
check the ardour of the troops in advancing to the attack. There never was 
anything so fallacious as the external appearance of the breach; without some 
description, the almost insuperable difficulties of the breach cannot be estimated. 
Notwithstanding its great extent, there was but one point where it was possible 
to enter, and there by single files. All the inside of the wall to the right of the 
curtain form^ a^erpendiciilar scarp of at least tiventy feet to the level of the 
streets; so that the narrow ridge of the curtain itself, formed by the breaching 
of its end and front, was the only accessible point. Great nnmbers of men were 
covered by intrenchments and traverses, in the horn-^work, on the ramparts of 
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the curtain, and hidde of the town opposite to the breach, ready to poor m moat 
destructive fire of musketry on bdli fianks of the approach to the top of the 
narrow ridge of the curtain. Everything that the most determined bravery 
could attempt was repeatedly tried in vain by the troops, who were brought for- 
ward from the trenches in succession. No man outlived the attempt to gain the 
ridge. And though the slope of the breach afforded shelter from the enemy's 
musketry, yet still the nature of the stone rubbish prevented the great exertions 
of the engineers and working parties from being able to form a lodgment for the 
troops, exposed to the shells and grape from the batteries of the castle; and at 
all events, a secure lodgment could never have been obtained without occupying 
a part of the curtain. 

“ In this almost desperate state of the attack, after consulting with Colonel 
Dickson, commanding the Eoyal Artillery, I ventured to order the guns to be 
turned against the curtain. A heavy fire of artillery was directed against it, 
passing a few feet only over the heads of our troops on the breach, and was kept 
up with a precision of practice beyond all example. Meanwhile I accepted the 
offer of a part of Major-General Bradford’s Portuguese brigade to ford the river 
near its mouth. The advance of the Ist battalion, 13th regiment, under Miyor 
Snodgrass, over the open beach and across the river, and of a detachment of the 
24th regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel Macbean, in support, was made in the 
handsomest style, under a very severe fire of gi’ape. Major Snodgrass attacked, 
and finally carried, the small breach on the right of the great one, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Macbean’s detachment occupied the right of the great breach. 
Observing now the effect of the admirable fire of the batteries against the curtain, 
though the enemy was so much covered, a great effort was ordered to be made 
to gain the high ridge at all hazards, at the same time that an attempt should be 
made to storm the horn-work. It fell to the lot of the second brigade of the 
fifth division, under the command of Colonel the Hon. C. Greville, to move out 
of the trenches for this purpose; and the 3d battalion of the Boyal Scots, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Bams, supported by the 38th, under Lieutenant-Colond 
Miles, fortunately arrived to assault the breach of the curtain, about the time 
when an explosion on the rampart of the curtain, (occasioned by the fire of the 
artilleiy) created some confusion among the enemy. The narrow pass was 
gained, and was maintained after a severe conflict; and the troops on the ri|^t 
of the breach, having about this time succeeded in forcing the barricades oi&tlAe 
top of the narrow line wall, found their way into the houses that joiiied it. 
after an assault which lasted above two hours, under the most tiying circiini>* 
stances, a firm footing was obtained. It was impossible to restrain the UDpettt^ 
osity of the troops; and in an hour more, the enemy were driven from iH fAe 
complication of defonces prepared in the streets, suffisnng a severe loss in their 
retreat te the castle, and leaving the whole town in our poasesakm.’^ 

II. 2 H 
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The French loss in this sanguinary conflict was very great. The governor 
and many of his officers were wounded, most of his engineers were killed, about 

f mdred of his men were cut down, and about seven hundred were taken 
jrs; so that, after the retreat to the castle, not more at the utmost than 
n hundred soldiers remained to do duty. But the loss of the besiegers was 
greater. Sir Richard Fletcher, the chief officer of engineers, who had 
! very prominently at the Lines of Lisbon, at Badajoz, and on other grand 
of the war, was killed ; Colonel Burgoyne, the next in command to him, 
and' also Generals Leith, Oswald, and Robinson were wounded; an enormous 
])roportion of the other commissioned officers of all classes fell; nearly one half 
of Ihe men who assailed the breaches, even in the detachments which arrived the 
latest, were struck down; and, including the casualties in the precurrent opera- 
tions of the second siege, a total loss of 2,503 w'as sustained. 

Horrors beyond description followed the capture of the town. Conflagrations 
which had been kindled on the previous day w^cre now immensely aggravated; 
a tremendous thunder-tempest accompanied the assault, and increased the con- 
fusion; many of the inhabitants, taking part with the shrinking garrison, did 
deeds of madness, by spreading the flames and otherwise, to aid their cause; and 
the surviving assailants, infuriated by the fierceness of the resistance, phrenzied 
by all the passions which commonly disgrace a siege-storm, and easily bursting 
away from discipline in consequence of the fall of so many officers, ran wildly 
into every kind of violent excess. This storm,” says Napier, seemed to be 
the signal of hell for the perpetration of villany which would have shamed the 
most ferocious barbarians of antiquity. At Ciudad Rodrigo intoxication and 
plunder had been the principal object; at Badajoz lust and murder were joined 
to rapine and drunkenness; but at San Sebastian the direst and most revolting 
cruelty was added to the catalogue of crimes. One atrocity, of which a girl of 
seventeen was the victim, staggers the mind by its enormous, incredible, inde- 
scribable barbarity.” “ The wretched inhabitants, driven from house to house 
as the conflagration devoured their dwellings,” says Alison, were soon huddled 
together in one quarter, where they fell a prey to the unbridled passions of the 
soldiery. Attempts were at first made by the British officers to extinguish the 
flames; but they proved vain amid the general confusion which prevailed; and 
soon the soldiers broke into the burning houses, pillaged them of the most valu- 
able articles they contained, and, rolling numerous spirit-casks into the streets, 
with frantic shouts emptied them pf their contents, till vast numbers sank down 
like savages, motionless, some lifbless, from the excess. Nine-tenths of the once 
happy and smiling toi^n of San Sebastian were reduced to ashes; and, what has 
affixed a yet dar4(fc: blot on the clfttracter of the victors, deeds of violence and 
cnielty were perpetrated hitherto itore in the British army, and which cause the 
historian to blush, not merely fhr countiy, but his species.” On the third 
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day, the whole place was a ghastly ruin, the air all through and around it was 
tainted with exhalations fbom the heaps of the dead, and “the few inliabitants 
who were to be seen,” says Southey, “seemed stupified with horror— they had 
suffered so much tliat they looked with apathy at all around them, and when Hie 
crash of a falling liouse made the captors run, they scarcely moved.” 

A great sensation was caused throughout Spain, and even in some degree 
throughout Europe, by tlie burning of San Sebastian. A high Spanish official 
declared that the destruction of the town was done intentionally and revengefully 
by the British, because the trade of the port had all been conducted with France, 
to the disadvantage of Britain; a Cadiz newspaper, edited by an agent ol‘ the 
Spanish government, repeated this calumny in a salvo of invective; and instantly 
all Spain, and much of the opposition press of Britain, catching uj) the echo, 
rang with clangours against Lord Wellington and Sir Thomas Graham. Ab- 
surd, furious libels upon our hero and his generals were at that timii^o common 
in the Spanish newspapers tliat he habitually “despised them, and ||ntinued on 
his road without noticing them.” But in the present instance, he 0\t induced 
to make a rejoinder — not directly indeed, which would have been far beneath 
him, but in an official letter to the British ambassador at Cadiz — for the twofold 
reason, that it affected the character of his officers, whose reputation w as dear to 
him, and that he believed it to have been written, as he elsewhere expressed 
himself, “ under the direction of that greatest of all blackguards, the Spanish 
minister at war.” 

“ 1 need not assure you,” said he to the ambassador, “ that this charge is 
most positively untrue. Everything was done that was in my ])Ower to enggest 
to save the town. Several persons urged me, in the strongest manner, to allow 
it to be bombarded, as the most certain mode of forcing the enemy to give it up. 
This I positively would not allows, for the same reasons as I did not allow Ciudad 
Rodrigo or Badajoz to be bombarded ; and yet if I had harboured so infamous a 
wish as to destroy this town from motives of commercial revenge, or any other, 
I could not have adopted a more certain method than to allow it to be bom- 
barded. Neither is it true that the town was set on fire by the English and 
Portuguese troops. To set fire to the town was part of the enemy’s defence. I 
was at the siege on the 3()th August, and 1 aver that the town was then on fire. 
It must have been set on fire by the enemy, as I repeat that our batteries, by 
positive order, threw no shells into the town; and I saw the town on fire on 
the morning of the 31st August, before the storm took place. It is well known 
that the enemy had prepared for a serious resistance, not only on the ramparts, 
but in the streets of the town: that traverses were established in tlie streets, 
formed of combustibles, with the intention of setting fire to and exploding them 
during the contest with the assailants. It is equally known that there was a most 
severe contest in the streets of the towm between the assailants and the ganison , 
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that man}^ of these taravecses wove exploded^ by which many lives on both sides 
wete iosty and it k a fact that these explosionfi set fire to many of the houses. In 
truth, the five in the town was die greatest evil that could befall the assail- 
ants, who did everything in their power to get the better of it; and it is a fact 
that, owing to the difficulty and danger of communicating, through the fire, with 
the advanced posts in the town, it had veiy neai'ly become necessary at one time 
to withdraw those posts entirely. 

in regard to the plunder of tiie town by the soldiers, 1 am the last man 
who will deny it, because 1 know that it is true. It has fallen to my lot to take 
many towns by storm ; and I am concerned to add that 1 never saw or heard of 
one so taken, by any troops, that it was not plundered. It is one of the evil 
consequences attending the necessity of storming a town, which every officer 
laments, not only on account of the evil thereby inflicted on the unfortunate in- 
habitant 8 , 4 |kilt on account of the injury it does to discipline, and the risk which is 
incurred loss of all the advantages of victory, at the very moment they are 

gained. hard that I and my general officers are to be so treated as we have 

baHi by unrestrained libellers, because an unavoidable evil has occurred in the 
accomplishment of a great service, and in the acquirement of a great advantage. 
The fault doeshiot lie with us; it is with those who lost the fort, and obliged us 
at great risk and loss to regain it for the Spanish nation by storm. Notwith- 
standing that I am convinced that it is impossible to prevent a town in such a 
situation from being plundered, I can prove that upon this occasion particular 
pains were taken to prevent it. I gave most positive orders upon the subject, and 
desired that the officers might be warned of the peculiar situation of the place, 
the garrison having the castle to retire to, and of the danger that they would 
attempt to retake the town, if they found the assailants were engaged in plunder. 
If it had not been for the fire, which certainly augmented the conftision, and 
afibrded greater facilities for irregularity, and if by far the greikMt proportion of 
the officers and non-commissioned officers, particularly of the principal officers 
who stormed the breach, had nut been killed or wounded in the performance of 
their duty in the service of Spain, to tlie number of 170 put of about 250, 1 be- 
lieve that the plunder would have been in a great meaaure, though not entirely, 
prevented.” 

Before San Sebastian was in extremity, Sonlt had sufficiently recovered his 
strength to think of striking again for the Pyrenees. But he could not dare to 
attempt another run through the pass of Boncesvalles; still less could be venture 
to assail the central passes of Maya, EdiaUar, and Vera; so that his only plan 
was to cross the loi^r Bidassoa between Vera and the sea, and tiy to raise t^e 
siege of San Sel%tian. The distance by different roads, from the Bidassoa to 
Oyarzun is only eight miles; the distance frmn Oyarzun to San Sohastian ia 
so much; and all the tract on both sides of the river abounds with faoilitiea fcr 
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cover and manoeuvre. Hence did he hope that secret concentration, rapid 
movement, and whirling strategy might bring him success. And on the 2yth 
of August, he was in position for enterprize; Reille, with his own three divisions 
and Villatte’s reserve, comprising twenty-five thousand men and thirty-six pieces 
of artillery, being behind lofty hills opposite Irun, in readiness to move toward 
Oyarzun by the royal causeway; Clausel, with four divisions, comprising twenty 
thousand men and twenty pieces of artillery, being in woods behind mountains to 
the north-west of Vera, ready to move toward Oyarzun by a road whic h joins 
the royal causeway there nearly at right angles; and Drouet, with two divisions, 
and twenty pieces of artillery, being in camps in advance of Sarre and Ainhoa, 
to menace the passes of Echallar and Vera, and ready to aid Clausel by flank 
operations. 

Lord Wellington had just been reinforced with five thousand men from 
Britain, and had likewise been joined by nearly all the rest of his soldiers who 
had gone a-straggling at Vittoria; so that hc‘ w’lis now stronger than at the time 
of Soult’s former assault, lie also got intelligence of the present French con- 
centration in sufficient time to be able to assume seasonable, well-arranged, 
powerful counter-positions. A Spanish c'orps of about six thousand men, formerly 
under the command of Don Giron, now under the command of Don Freyre, 
having all along, from the period of the expulsion of Joseph Buona])arte, held 
the heights of San Marcial, extending eastward from the town of Irun and con- 
trolling the royal causeway to Oyarzun, Lord Wellington allowed them now to 
retain that post, which was naturally a strong one, and was now beconung the 
post of honour, in the hope that they would acquit themselves so well in the ap- 
proaching conflict as to reinflate the military sjiirit of their country. But he 
supported them by the first division of British infantry and Lord Aylmer’s 
brigade in the rear of their left, and by Longa’s Spanish division in the rear of 
their right. An isolated mountain, called the Pena de Haya, rose immediately 
behind Longa’s position, sending down its northern skirts to the Bidassoa in 
continuation of the heights of San Marcial, and bearing on its eastern skirts, 
about the middle of them, a monastic pile, called the convent of San Antonio. 
The 9th Portuguese brigade, belonging to the fourth British division, was posted 
on the north-eastern extremity of this mountain, overlooking the Bidassoa. The 
two other brigades of that division were posted at the convent of San Antonio, 
overlooking the road from Vera to Oyarzun. General Inglis’ brigade of the 
seventh division was posted at the bridge of Lesaca. The rest of that division 
were sufficiently near on the east to be available as a reserve. And the light 
division was posted on the right bank of the Bidassoa, above the great bend of 
that river, between Vera and Lesaca. Lord Wellington, at the same time that 
he made these arrangements for resisting a great expected attack on the Bidas- 
soa, sent orders to his troops in the passes of Echallar, Zugarramiunli, and 
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Maya to asRail tlie (‘neiny’fl wf;akcn^ posts in front of those positions. The con- 
flict which followed may be told in tiis Lordship’s own words: — 

The enemy crossed the Bidassoa by the fords between Andarra and the 
destroyed bridge tht‘ high road, before day-light on the morning of the 31st, 
with a very large force, with which tliey mode a most desperate attack along the 
wb(»le front of the j)ositit)n of the B])anish troops on the heights of San Marcial. 
They were beat back, some of them even across the river, in the most gallant 
style by the Sjianish troops, whoso conduct was equal to that of any troops. that 
1 have ever s(‘en engaged; and the attack, having been frequently repeated, was 
upon every occasion defeated with the same gallantry and determination. The 
cM)urse of the river beijig immediately under the heights on the French side, on 
which the enemy had placed a considerable quantity of cannon, they were en- 
abled to throw a bridge across the river thr(H‘-quarters of a mile above the high 
road, over which, in the afternoon, they marched again a considerable body, whl^ 
with those wlio had crossed the f()rds, again made a desperate attack upon this 
positions. This was equally beat back; and at length, finding all their 
Worts on that ,41*4,0 fruitless, the enemy took advantage of the darkness of a 
violent storm ^ rsllM their trooi)s from this front entirely. Notwithstaiiding 
that I had a British division on eacli flank of the fourth Spanish army/’^on 
Freyre’s corps, ‘‘ I am happy to be able to report that the conduct of the latter 
was so conspicuously good, and they w^ere so capable of defending their post 
without assistance, in spite of the desperate efforts of the enemy to carry it, that, 
finding that tlie ground did not allow of my making use of tlie first or fourth 
divisions on the flanks of the enemy's attacking corps, neither of them was in the 
least engaged during the action.” On one occasion, indeed, the Spaniards were 
pushed up to the summit of the heights, and seemed in imminent hazard of giving 
way; but, on Lortl Wellington issuing an order for a body of British to succour 
them, and riding personally up with his staff to reinspirit them, they gnd^only felt 
new energy^, sto{)d firm, retaliated, and, before the succour could reach th^in, 
drove the enemy headlong to the river. Thus, while some portion of the new- 
found gallantry of the Si)aniards was undoubtedly due to the recent training 
they had received in tlie British field-marshal’s peculiar school of tactics, some 
portion also resulted directly from the influence of his generalship in the action. 

“ Nearly at the same time that the enemy crossed the Bidassiga in front of 
the heights of San Marcial,” continues Lord Wellington, “they likewise crossed 
that river with about three divisions of infantry in two columns, by the fo^ds 
below Salin, in front of the position occupied by the 9th PortagUBse brigade. 
I ordered General Inglis to support this brigade with that of the seventh division 
under his con^and, and as soon as 1 was informed of the course of the efiemy*s 
attack, I sent to Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dalhousie, to request <idiat he 
would likewise move towards the Bidassoa with the seventh division,* — and to 
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the light division to support Major-Gen^r^l Inglis by every means in their poweffi 
Major-General Inglis found it impossible to maintain the heights between 
Lesaca and the Bidassoa; and he withdrew to those in front of the convent of 
San Antonio, vrhich he maintained. In the meantime Major-General Kempt 
moved one brigade of the light division to Lesaca; by which he kept tlie enemy 
in check, and covered the march of the Earl of Dalhousie to join General Inglis. 
The enemy, however, having completely failed in their attempt u})on tin' position 
of the Spanish army on the heights of San Marcial, and finding that Major- 
General Inglis had taken a position, from which they could not drive him, at 
the same time that it covered and jirotected the riglit of the Spanisli army, 
and the approaches to San Sebastian by Oyar/iin, and that their situation on 
tlie left of tlve Bidassoa was becoming at every moment more, critical, retired 
during the night. Tlie fall of rain during the evening and night had so swollen 
the Bidassoa that the rear of their column was oblioed to cross the bridije of 
Vera. In order to effect this object, they attacked tlie ]>osts of Major-General 
Skerrett’s brigade of the light division, at about 3 in the morning, both fn 
Puerta de Vera, and from the left of the Bidassoa. Altlioiigb the nature 
ground rendered it impossible to jirevent entirely tln‘ jiassage of the bridge after 
daylight, it w’as made under the fire of a great part of Major-Cieneral Skerrett’s 
brigade, and the enemy’s loss in the operation must have been very considerable. 

“ While this was going on upon the left of the army, Mariscal do Campo 
Don P. A. Giron att«acked the enemy’s posts in front of the pass of Echallar on 
the 80th and 31st, Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dalhousie made General le 
(^or attack those in front of Zugarramurdi with the (ith Portuguese brigade on 
the 81st, and Major-General the lion. C. Colville made Colonel Douglas attack 
the enemy’s posts in front of tlie pass of Maya on the same day, witli the 7th 
Portuguese brigade. All these troojis conducted themselves well. Tlie attack 
made by the Earl of Dalhousie delayed his marcli till late in the afternoon of tlie 
31st; but he was in the evening in a favourable situation for his further jirogrcss, 
and in the morning of the 1st in that allotted for him. In these ojieration, in 
which a second attempt by the enemy to prevent the establisliment of the allies 
nj)on the frontier has been defeated by the operations of a part only of the allied 
army, at the very moment at which the fort of San Sebastian was taken by 
storm, I have had great satisfaction in observing the zeal and ability of the 
officers, and the gallantry and discipline of the troops.” The loss of the French 
in these conflicts amounted to about 3,600 men, including one general officer 
killed, and four general officers wounded; and the loss of the allies amounted to 
2,683 men, — of whom 1,680 were Spaniards, — a proportion which both indicates 
the relative magnitude of the combat of San Marcial, and shows how resolutely 
the Spaniards fought. 

The gallantly of the Spaniards at San Marcial was all the more remarkable 
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lifi eommon with every other Spunisb thorps, tliey isontthbed to be most 
[aldusly by their Government. British generals in command of 

firmly calculate for an hour on what th^y might do; tod 
i^ish public as wielding forces which were little short 
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of miraculous. Hen?^K!| ^^ord Wellington, on the 5th of September, Say, in 
answer to a de8y)onding letter of Lord William Bentinck, in reference to the 
Spanish troops in Catalonia, — ‘‘Yon may depend upon it that all the Spanish 
armies are equally hors de combat in point of supplies, pay, &c. <5bc., and that 
they always have been so. There is no man better aware than I am of the state 
of every officer’s reputation who has to command troops with such miserable 
means of support as these have; y)articnlarly in these days in which such ex- 
travagant expectations are excited by that excessively wise and useful class of 
people, the editoi'S of newspapers. If 1 had been at any time capable of doing 
what these gentlemen expected, I should now, I believe, have been in the moot(|t 
They have long ago expected me at B(»urdeaux; nay, I understand that there 
IH^many of their wise readers, amateurs of the military tH, who afO waiting to 
iMpfithe army till head-quarters shall arrive in that City; and when they shall 
hear of the 1 i1& Spanish battle,” the combat of San Marcial, “ I conclude that 
they will defer their voyage till I shall arrive at Paris, But you may depend 
upon this; first, that 1 shall neither myaelf form, nor encourage in others, ex- 
travagant expectations; secondly, that you shall have my full support in any 
measure that you think proper to adopt under your instructions; and thirdly, 
that if you do your own duty (os I am sure you will) according to the best of 
your judgment, and satisfy yourself, you will satisfy your employers, and eventu- 
ally the British public.” He strongly cautioned Lord Bentinck, however, to be- 
ware of wounding the vanity or provoking the jealousy of the Spanish ofRcers, and 
hinted not obscurely that the signal improvement of the Spanish armies under 
bis own immediate command, had proceeded in no mean degree from his studi- 
ous humouring of their personal foibles. 

Lord Wellington visited San Sebastian on the Ist of September. He was 
prevented by Soult’s close fighting position on the frontier from bringing up 
fresh troops to put an end to the appalling excesses which were then going u>n in 
the town ; but he hoped both to expedite the business of the war, and to reduce 
the riotous soldiery to order, by making instant dispositions to assail the caltle; 
and at the same time he gave directions to the provost^marshal to make use of 
his horrid powers in such time and manner as promised to be most efficient. 
Though His Lordship had refused to bombard the town, where women and 
children and ^ei^on^ombatants would suffer, he felt no hesitation in 
bording the castli^ where tliere were no persons but soldiers^ A bea^ bom* 
bardment from such of the besieging batteries as were within range was^ikl^anffy 
commenced. The garrison at once shrunk under it, and made little reply» If 
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was continaed day and nighty till it almost overlaid the castle with shells. Yet 
so obstinate was the governor that, except for once making a haughty ofier of 
surrender on inadmissible terms, he held out as firmly as though not a shot wero 
firing. He was a stem old man with nerves of iron; and the retaliation he 
made was to place in exposed situations tlie allied soldiers whom he had taken 
during the siege, so that they might suffer ftilly more from the bombardment 
than his own men. 

New batteries, by Lord Wellington’s directions, were formed for breaching 
the defences of the castle. Great difficulties were experienced from the burning 
of the town, the riotousness of the soldiery, and tlu* paucity of means of transport. 
But on the 8th, the new batteries were ready; and, at a signal with simultane- 
ous thunder, from fifty-nine pieces of liciivy artillery, they began to vomit ruin 
uj>on the castle and everything which it contained, in two hours the surface 
of all the Monte Orgnllo was strewn with debris or fhrrowed with shot. Tlio 
governor then bowed to necessity, and surrcinlered; and next day he moved out 
with all his serviceable soldiers, then reduced to one third of their original num- 
ber, leaving behind him five linndred wounded in the hospital. ‘‘Many of the 
French soldiers,” says Southey, “wept bitterly; there was a inarki*d sadness in 
the countenance of all; and they laid down their arms in silence. Tlie command- 
ant had been uniformly attentive to tlie officers wdlo had been prisoners. When 
this kindness was now acknowledged, he said that lie had been twice a prisoner 
in England, that he liad been fifty years in tlie service, and on the 15th of the 
passing month should have received his dismission; he was now sixty-six, he said, 
and should never serve again ; and if he miglit bo permitted to retire into France, 
instead of being sent into England, he slionld be the happiest of men. Sir 
Thomas Graham wrote to Lord Wellington in favour of llie kind-hearted old 
man ; and it may be believed that the apjilication was not made in vain.” 

The siege of San Sebastian was the la^st of our hero’s sieges, the most pro- 
tracted, and, in proportion to the strength of the means used in it, tlie most 
sanguinary. Colonel Jones sums it up as follows, — “ Tliirty days open trenches, 
thirty days of blockade, 3,500 officers and men killed or wounded, 70,831 rounds 
of ammunition expended.” Yet the fortress was Aery far inferior in strength to 
Ciudad Rodrigo or Badajoz, and the means of reducing it very far superior* 
What a contrast was this concluding siege of Wellington in Spain to his com- 
mencing ones in India, — when he seemed to “ walk over” the fortresses which 
were in his way! Nevertheless, the capture first of the town and next of the 
castle was a gi^at exjiloit, eminently conducive to the final results of tbo 
And the British parliament duly appreciated it, placing it in the same rank wtfli 
tlie great victories, and voting thanks, on the 8th of October, “ for San Sebastian 
and the operations subsequent to Vittoria.” 
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I.OIU) WKfl IBrOTO^’B PAHSAOK Ot 1I1L H1DA8HOA — IIIB ORDLKH TO 111b ARM\ QV (NTERISO rRA^CB — 
Till OUAfUAT OP HIRRL — TiiE Bl UUI NDhR OP PAMPELl NA— TIIP flAlTLE Oh THE MIVLI LE — THE 
POHllIONS OP TIIL AKMIl 8 ON ini' MVl 1 I E AM> 1111 Al>Ul II- TIIL PA88AOE OP THE MVL — 1HE 
BATlLLb IN PKON I 01 UAIONNE— 1111 BATH E Ol 81. riblCUL. 

TjOKD William Bkntinck wat^hQafeely more successful in Catalonia than Sir 
.John Murray hud been. Sir Williaf^f^ClKtiton soonisuq|^eeded in command, 
with unimproved prospects. 1'he allff^ troops, indeed? th^u^ftfhuch inferior 
in number to their o})|)onents, had com])elled Suchdt to respect them, insomuch 
that'^they promised still to keep liim fully employed; but they had done no 
more, and seemed likely to do no more. Lord Wellington, immediately on obtain- 
ing a large increase of disposable force by the capture of San Sebastian, intended 
to deliver a sudden heavy blovA upon Sachet, witli the view of at once driving 
him from Sj|iin< and concentrating all the allied corps into one front of opera- 
tions. But he was I’eipiestcid hy the British ministry rather to strike at Soult, 
and make aggression as sjieedily as possible to the north. He still, on military 
grounds, regarded the invasion of Fi’ance as premature, }et saw the jiolitical 
reasrtfis for it to be very strong, and viev\ed his Government’s request as a com- 
mand. Hence, in his habitual chivalric sense of duty, ever anxious to do the best 
he could with the means in his possession, he instantly made earnest preparations 
to obey. 

The whole Freiudi frontier fioin the boundary to the Adour is very strong. 
A triangular tract, enclosed on one side by the boundary with Spain, on the 
second by the ocean, and on the third by the road from St. .lean Pied-de-Port 
to Bayonne, is all fitted to make powerful resistance to invasion. Soult was in- 
defatigable in artificially strengthening every part of this tract w'hich was natur- 
ally w^eak; and he purposed to hold the wliole of it in successive lines, on nearly 
the same principle as Lord Wellington’s famous Lines of Lisbon. The amount 
of field-works formed by his men was almost incredible; and the engineering 
skill displayed in the adaptation of eacli piece of work to each spot of ground 
was wonderful. Hfe *first line was the southern slopes and the summit of a 
series of ridges, overiooking the lower Bidassoa and the rest of the boundary with 
Spain, and extatiHlll^ from the sea to St. Jean Pied-de-Port. The key to this 
])n8ition, or at least tl>e loftiest and strongest part of it, was the Hhune moontaiti? 
2,800 feet Ingli, hili^nt of the passes of Vera and Echallar, faced on three sides 
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by iusurinountable preci pices, and accessible on the fourth or eastern side only by 
a narrow way over shelving rocks. Other Iieights between this and the sea were 
defended by entrenchments and batteries on the slopes; and the summit of the 
Rhune was crowned by a hermitage, which had been converted into a redoubt. 

Lord Wellington purposed, in the first instance, to assail only the part of 
Soult’s line from the sea to the Rhune mountain. Most of this was strongly 
covered by the Bidassoa, and even tlie rest was stronger than the part from the 
Rhune mountain to St. tJean Pied-do-Port. Rut the very strength of it was 
construed by Lord Wellington into an element of success. He calculated that 
his design against it was much less likely to l)e discovered than any otiier design 
which he could form; that the troops u])on it were much nioie likely to be off 
the alert than those to the cast; and that the caj)ture of it would tend variously 
and pow’erfully to facilitate his subsecpient operations. The number of troops 
upon it, too, was only about fourtcmi thousand. Soult’s force, indeed, had 
recently been increased, by tlie arrival of cons(‘rij)ts, to a grejitcr anioimt than at 
the time of his irruption into the P} renees; but the great bulk oi“ it was disposed 
either in second line, labouring upon the field-works, or to the east of the Rhune 
mountain, expecting the main thrust of l lie allies to be made from the valley of 
Bastan. Wellington confirmed Soult’s misconception by going personally to the 
east, bringing Mina’s corps to the valley of Roncesvalles, ordering jip a part of 
the Duke del Parque’s army to Painjieluna, bringing the whole of DlAjbispal’s 
coiqis (then under tlie coiriiriuiid of Giron) to the frontier, and d||||feig some 
small skirmishing demonstrations in front of tlie pass of Maya. 

His preparations on the sea-board were meanwhile going on. High tides, 
tempestuous weather, and floods in the Bidassoa prevented tlieni from being com«- 
pleted till the fith of October. One part of the attac*k was to be made near the 
river’s mouth, where the tides rose sixteen feet; another j>art w^as to be made 
across a yawning gorge, which required to be commanded by artillery on the 
heights of San Marcial; and the whole was to be made so simultaneously, and 
at the same time was to consist of so many pai’ts, at considerable mutual di«^ 
tances, over grounds out of view of one another, that much nicety was requisite 
in preconcerting the arrangements. Everything, however, was got ready regur 
larly, and without alarm. Sir Thomas Graham, with the first division, the fifth 
division, and a Portuguese brigade, was to cross the Bidassoa in four columns on 
the left. Don Freyre, with the army of Gallicia, w as to cross in three columns 
at fords to the right of Graham. General Alten, with the light division and 
Longa’s S|)anish corps, was to assail the mountain opposite the elbow of the 
Bidassoa and in front of Veira. And Don Giron, with the Andalusian army of 
reserve, was to attack the entrenchments and posts on the Rhune mountain* 
The total of men in these assailing bodies was about forty-four thousand ; a num- 
ber wdiich seemed to be required by the great strength of the enemy’s position, 
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4xui wbieh»iniy^)||^s|siib}y ba rendered^ >900089017 also by Bueh a peolongaticm of 
^onfiiobiao 0htl|jUt||(ivo iim to the enemy tq bring up reservesi 
Senren o’doiok; oh tliMilomng of the 7th was the destined hou^ of attack. 
I'he weather was dark and stonny. The tents of the allies were all left standing 
ill thh oanE||Mkt The columns moved to the Uidassoa, or to the foot of the moun- 
taitts, without being discovered or suspected. Some had to ])aRS across pieces of 
plain or over the skirts of acclivities before they could get into action, and there 
fore were seen in sufticient time to meet a hot reception ; yet even these took the 
enemy in great degree by surjiriae. Others, in the left centre, though not 
Seen till very near the enemy’s \v<jrks, were instantly exposed, from the nature 
of tlw ground, to a shattering fire. The whole assault, at once from the pur- 
pose to be served by it, from the manner in wliich it was made, from the perib 
attending it, and from the amount of disaster which must have followed a re- 
pulse, reBtaiibled much more the storming of a fortress thail«.the initiative of an 
open battle* A feigned attack, too, was made simultaneously with it, by the sixth 
divisist,!.^^ the (Kists in front of the pass of Echallur. The booming of the guns 
theixf was <the first intimation to Soult that the allies were annoying him. He 
was then at Eapeletto, about as far beyond the Rhune mountain as the Rhune 
mountain is beyond the sen, quietly reviewing some conscripts, in the full belief* 
that everything around him indicated repose. He galloped first to the scene of 
tlie six^jhli|l|i&»ion’s false attack, and next to the Rhune mountain ; but he arrived 
too late^i^lllll^^^^ make any material abatement on his misfortune. His 
tenants also were utterly at fault; for both Reille, whose troops were next the 
sett) ajul Clause], whoso troops held the Rhune mountain, weie unable to bring 
up reserves till they had sustained irretrievable defeat. ^ * 

The allies, however, did not adaeve success without great exertion, high 
bravery, and an aggregate loss of upwards of eight hundred men in killed, 
w<)unde<l, and inissing. Graham’s corps speedily carried all the works opposled 
to tliem, and took seven pieces of cannon. The 9th British regiment alone inert 
obstinate resistance, and were obliged to make repeated bayonet-charges, under 
heavy loss to themselves, before they attained victory. Freyre’s corps, accord- 
ing to L(u:d Wellingtoifs own account of them, behaved admirably, and turneid 
and carried the enemy’s entrenchments in tine hills with great dexterity ond 
gallantry.” The light division cliarged with extreme ardour and resolution, per- 
formed some high exploits, and captured 22 officers) 400 common soldiers^ and 
thiue pieces of cannon. But the Aiidalurian army of reserve, all Spanikrds, 
qmte recently enrolled, assailing tlie Rhune mountain in two columns without 
any assistance whatever from'^moire ^perienced troops, performed the grtate^ 
feats. Their appo%flhent to fnapsudh task, where there was such ample ehdiea df 
other men, would not hav» bnea done by any ordinary generalissimlOy and* wdd 
done by Lord Wellington dtidently out of profound penetration the 
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peottliar inftiiBiioes^o^theii' trnning, couplbd with a regaird to the eflhot' whkih 
their anticipated bravery wonU produce on the spirit of their country^ Theit* 
conduct. wiU be best told in the words of his own oiBcial despatoh, ^writHen on 
the 9th ' \ 

These troops carried everything before them in the most gallant style, till 
they arrived at the foot of the rock on which the hermitage stands; and they 
made repeated aittompts to take even that post by storm. But it was impossibly 
to get up; and the enemy remained during the night in possession of the hen- 
initage, and on a rock on the same range of the mountain with the right ol’ the 
Spanish troops. Some time elapsed yesterday morning before the fog cleared 
away sufficiently to enable me to reconnoitre the mountain; which I found to be 
least inaccessible by its right, and that the attack of it might be connected with 
advantage with the attack of the enemy’s works in tront of the camp of Sarre,” 
situated to the east of the Khune mountain, on the road leading to the ))ass of 
Bchallar. “ I accordingly ordered the army ol‘ reserve to concentrate to their 
right; and as soon as tlie concentration eoinmcnced, Muriscal de Campo Don P. 
A. Giron ordered the battalion De Las Ordenes to attack the enemy’s ]) 08 t on tho 
rock, on the riglit of the position occupied by his troops, which was instantly carried 
in the most gallant style. These troops followed up their success, and carried an 
enti'enchment on a hill, which protected the right of the camp of Sarre; and the 
enemy immediately evacuated all their works to defend the approaches to the 
camp, which were taken ])ossession of* by detachments from tlie seventh diviiion^ 
sent by Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dnlhousic through the Puertc de Echallar 
for this purpose. Don P. A. Giron then established the battalion of Las 
Ordenes on the enemy’s left, on the rock of the hermitage. It w-as too late to 
proceed farther last night; and the enemy vrithdrew from their post at the her- 
mitage, and from the camp of Sarre, during the night. It gives me singular 
satisfiiction to report tlie good conduct of the officers and troops of the army of 
ivservo of Andalusia, as well in the operations of the 7th instant, as in thoM of 
yesterday. The attack made by the battalion of Las Ordenes, under tho'oOniM 
mand of Colonel Hore, yesterday, was made in as good order and with as imoU 
spirit as any that I have seen made by any troops; and I was much Satisfied 
W’itli the spirit and discipline of the whole of this corps. I cannot applaud Ito® 
highly the execution of the arrangements for these attacks by the Marisoal’ de 
Campo Don P. A. Gu’on, and the general and stall officers under his direction*’^ 
Thus at length was Lord Wellington in military ]X)89os8ion of a tpovtmit 
of tlio Frencjh soil, witli fair prospect of being able to make limther ogr 
gi^^asion. His first care now, and a very earnest one, was to establish 
moral lOrcter in the interoowrse between liis army and the natives. He 'hadl 
already, on the 9Ui of JuJy^ at Irurita, issued a general order bn this sabjodt;' 
and he judged that he could not now do better than to issue it again. ’ TU 
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Gotiimander of the Forres/’ said he in that document, is anxious to draw the 
attention of the officers of the army to the difterence of the situation iu which 
they have been liitfierto among the people of Portugal and Spain, and that in 
which they may liereafter find themselves among those of the frontiers of France. 
Every military ])recaution must henceforward be used to obtain intelligence, and 
to prevent surprise. General and superior officers, at the head of detached corps, 
W'ill take care to keep up a constant and regular communication with the corps 
upon the right and left, and with their roar: and the soldiers and their followers 
must be j)revented from wandering to a distance from their camps and canton- 
ments on any account whatever. Notwithstanding that tliese precautions are 
absolutely necessary, as the country in front of the army is the enemy’s, the 
Commander of the Forces is ])articularly desirous that the inhabitants should be 
well treated, and that |)rivatc pro])erty must he respected as it has been hitherto. 
The officers and seddiers of the army must recollect that their nations are at war 
with France solely because the Ruler of the Freiicli nation will not allow them 
to be at peace, and is desirous of forcing them to submit to his yoke; and they 
must not forget that the worst of the evils suffered by the enemy, in his profligate 
invasion of Sjiairi and Portugal, have been occasioned by the irregularities of the 
soldiers and their cruelties, authorised and encouraged by their chiefs, towards 
the unfortunate and peaceful inhabitants of the country. To revenge this con- 
duct on the peaceful inhabitants of France would be unmanly and unworthy of 
the nations to whom the Commander of the Forces now addresses himself, and 
at all events would be the occasion of similar and worse evils to the army at 
large, than those which the enemy’s army have suffered in the Peninsula, and 
would eventually ])rove highly injurious to the public interests. The rules, 
therefore, w hicli have boon observed liitherto in requiring and taking and giving 
receipts for supplies from the countiy, are to be continued in the villages on the 
French frontier; and the commissaries, attached to each of the armies of the 
several nations, will receive tlie orders from the Commander-in-chief of the army 
of their nations, res])eeting tlie mode and period of paying for such supplies.” 

The reissuing of this proehnnation took place on the 8th of October, before the 
turmoil consequent on the passage of the Bidassoa had ceased; and Lord Welling- 
ton saw^occa^ion to accompany it with the following declaration, — “According to 
all the information wdiich the Commander of the Forces has received, outrages of 
all descriptions were committed” yesterday “by the troops in presence even of 
tbeir oflioers, who took no pains wdiatever to prevent them. The Commander of 
tlie Forces has ah*eady determined tliat some officers, so grossly negligent of their 
duty, shall be sent to ^^ngland, that their names may be brought under the atten- 
tion of the Princd||{egent^ and that His Royal Highness may give such dii^^ 
tions respecting them ns he may think proper.” Thus earnestly determined was 
Lord Wellington, at so critical a juncture, to maintain good order; and he ob- 
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served that if he had hve times as many men, and could not prevent them * fnMtl 
plundenng, he would not think it either right or safe to invade France* < 
Sonlt at first felt stunned by the loss of his lines of the Hidassoa; but^ after 
four days, he made an attempt to recover a small part which his troops had 
needlessly abandoned in front of Sarre. “ On the night of the 12th,” says Lord 
Wellington, writing on the 18th of October, ^^the enemy attacked and carried 
the redoubt in the camp of Sarre, which was hold by a picquet of 40 men of the 
army of reserve of Andalusia, who were taken, as well as 300 prisoners. Tl»ere 
is reason to believe that they were surprised, as the reserve for the support of the 
redoubt had not time to give the picquet assistance. This redoubt was certainly 
more distant from the line, and from the ground from which it could be sup^ 
potted, thnn I had imagined it to be when 1 had directed that it should be 
occupied, and it is so near the honses of tljc village of Sarre as always to be liable 
to Jin attack by surprise. I have therefore not allowed it to be reoccupied. 
After having possession of the redoubt, the enemy made an attack, on the morn- 
ing of the 13th, upon the advance posts of the army of Andalusia, with a view to 
ivgain possession of those works that they had lost on tlic 8th, which they had 
constructed in front of the camp of Sari\‘. It was at first imagined and reported 
that the real attack was on tin* side* of the hermitage of La Rhunc; but it was 
confined entirely to the advance posts ()f the reserve of Andalusia, and was re- 
])ulsed by them without difficulty.” The loss of the French in these affairs of 
the 12th and the 13th was about 200 mmi, and that of the Spaniards about 500. 

Ijord Wellington could not, on any princij)le of military prudence, either 
move forward his right wing or make a further push with his left, till he should 
procure the surrender of Pamjicliina. He now reorganized his army into three 
corps. The right, extending from Roncesvalles to the Bastan, and having now 
attached to it the battalions of Mina, was under the command of Sir Rowland 
Hill. The centre, extending from the pass of Maya to the Bayonette mountain^ 
in front of the pass of Vera, w.as given to Sir William Bere'^f()r(l. And the left, 
extending from the Mandale mountain, immediately west of the Bayonette, to 
the sea, was under the command of Sir John Hope. This last officer arrived on 
the 6th, from Ireland, where he had been Commander-in-chief; and next day, 
immediately after the battle of the Bidassoa, he su])erseded Sir Thomas Graham^ 
who then, by previous arrangement, returned to England. “ Commanding in 
chief at Corunna after Sir John Moore’s death, Sir tJohn Hope was superiof^ in 
rank to Lord Wellington during the early part of the Peninsular war; but wiiefk 
the latter obtained the baton of field-marshal at Vittoria, Hope, with a patriotum 
and ntodesty worthy of the pujiil of Abercromby, the friend and coinmda <of 
Mooro, offered to serve as second in command; and Lord Wellington joyfully^ 
accepted him, observing that he was the ‘ablest officer in the » - n 

The garrison of Pampeluna began now to be in extreme distneub i -'In* thol 
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CasM liilAi^ypiwiaiv put them i an scantyjiMfciotta^ hem^ 
kWeek, he even?this ta gi<vie theuy and eonM not 

them any tasteSUbce whate\'er, except saoh^w^eds asigrewnpm 
and well dogs, eats^ and vermin as had not already he^t devoured. 
Nordidd fae any suitable appliances fhr groat and increasing numbers who were 
passing ‘through famine into pestilence. Yet he struggled on several da^'s more, 
and then made offer of surrender only on the proud condition of being allowed 
to retire into France with six pieces of artillery. Both this offer and a following 
one of rather lower tone were jH*remptorily rejected. He then threatened to mine 
the city, blow it up, and cut his wav through 'the beleaguering army, after the 
manner of Brennier at Almeida. But he w’as assured that, if he should attempt 
anything so horrible, hf» and his officers would be shot, and his private soldiers 
decimated. lie took three days mono to reflect, and then, on the [list of 
Octobei^ Rurrondered at disGTotion. Don C\irlos D’Espana\s despatch to Lord 
Wellington, on that day, announcing the surrende*r, illustrates well the fanfar- 
onade of even the best of the Spanish generals, and contrasts most edify ingly 
with the quiet simplicity of our hero’s own despatches, — “ Glory be to God, and 
honour to the trmmphs of Your Excellency, in this ever memorable campaign. 
I have the honour wd the groat satisfaction of congratulating Your Excellency 
on tlic surrender of the important fortress of Panipeliinn, the capitulation of 
which, having been signed by the snf)erior officers intrusted with my powers, and 
by those delegated by the General commanding the place, I have, by virtue of 
the authority which you conferred ujjon me, just ratified. The garrison re- 
main prisoners of war, as Your Excellency determined from the beginning 
they should, and will march out to-morrow, at two in the afternoon, in order to 
be conducted to the port of l^assag(»s.” » < 

i Soult had made earnest but vain attempts to concert a joint operation with 
Suohet, for saving Patnpeluna, by a circuitous thrust at the allies’ right flanfe. 
But though* losing that place, he made a diligent use of the time which its pro- 
longed defence afforded him for strengthening his lines along the basin of the 
Nivelloj The first of these lines was excc^edingly strong. The pifft of it hjs 
right, covering all access to St. Jean de Luz, and extending frurti the sea four 
miles south of that town to the left bank of the Nivelle near tlie bridge of 
AsCain, though protected at Urngue and elsewhere by onlyfteoond-rate outposts, 
wte in itself very nearly dmprognable. The central part,'* extending from 
bridge of Ascaifi to the bridge of AmotZ/, along the dhoni of a great north wdnd 
curve’ of the Nivelle, possessed considerable natural stiremgth^ and was powerfully 
fortified, almost from end to end, by art. In this aeavfOf this part was a'lpimdf 
strhng, facile m retreat bj«the bridge of StiriPe^that bridgeyns ^fraUoas 
ev&ty other within the sweep bf the .hnes,^ beingtjxnnmanded. by ttetes d0»|K>nt9 
and iit front Were two magnificent eiiWpestSy fte iiiiiiiwf Petite ^Stkitie' and the 
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camp^ befoitt 4di« fonnepwa stupendous natural tostalice, and >tke lUttw 

one (]tf tlie ^^test of Smdl^’s JniHiaiy works, t The left pdrt of ^he tSns^fexteUd^ 
ing from the bridge 7ofi Amote, behind the village of Ainho% curringlj to the 
sammit of Mondarin^ Was a ridge of strong heights, partly forming the water* 
shed between the Nivdle and the Nive, and fjoweifqllv covered, up tlie slope of 
Mondarin, by field entrenchments. IJeie terminated tlie first lino, nearly oi> 
posite the pass of Maya; for the tract direct thence to St. Jean Pied de Port 
was a mountain-ridge too stem and ruf^ed to admit any tooting for the tug of 
war. A second line ran from the sea a little north of St. Jean de Luz to the 
Nive at Camho; and this stood strong in linislied redoubts, and einbniced the 
camps of Serres and Espelotte. A third line was projeott'd from a point about 
midway between 8t. Jean de Lu/ and Bayonne eastwaid to Ustaritz on tlio 
Nive; but the natural strengtli of this was not great, and the artificial fortifiour 
tions of it had been little more than commenced. Soult’s soldiers in the field, 
including recent reinforcements, amounted to about fie\cntv thbiisand; and tllh 
great bulk of them were posted in the first line, while the rest were either in the 
nearest and most supporting parts of the second line, or at certain points of the* 
upper Nive which offered special facility for Hank mancouvre. The French 
marshal for several days fully expected an attack, and guessed very exactly wherei 
and how it would be made; so that he contrived the best dispositions io his 
power to repel it. 

Lord Wellington, while only anticipating the fall of Pampeluna, made all 
possible preparations for battle ; and instantly on receiving intelligence of that 
event, he hurried forward the preparations to completion. He had several prgent 
motives for speed. The general calls of the war were peremyitory. Boult’s 
fensive operations were every hour becoming more formidable. Lord Wellingr- 
ton’s own soldiers had become feverishly impatient in the mountains, llooking 
down from their snowy bivouacs to the rich v arm plains bolow, many of 
even the British, deserting daily to the enemy. And now, when the icoffps 
D’Espana and the corps of Hill were set free by the fall of Pampeluna towd 
operate with the rest of the army, no material hinderaiice existed to thn 
mediate deliverance of a general battle. Our hero, therefore, arranged 'aa 
promptly as weather and other circumstances \v<mld permit to pierce tla«f 
barrieivline of Soult, and advance with his whole army across the NivieUef* 
The absence or illness of an unusually large proportion of his beW generals^ 
indeed, was some discouragement; for Graham was away from the first diyisiony 
Pioton from the third, Leith and Oswald from the fifth, Pack and Pakenham 
from the sixth, and the Earl of Dalhousie from the seventh. But he still had 
generafk, Spanbli and Portuguese as well as British, on whom l>e could rely; 
nov did he hesitate, in one instance, to intrust a Portugueae general with the 
ootniUaiid of >at Britieb division. The number of tiien whom he led to battle, 
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^iW^j^eSAtfvi bf wak about ttinbty thousaild, — sevdity^fdllt tfiouBand of 

HdHibnt British ot Portugese, His Jilkti Waa t6 p^Wdtrdte the olitposts be- 
Sbulf s feft and o^nti*e, and then to push aaide the lei^ to drive back the 
t^nd to t\irn thti tight; and how he executed this lei Ms own despatch 
^el!,— iWHtten to Earl Bathurst on the 13th of November: — 

“ “I^Tlipeluna having surrendered cm the 31st of October, and the right of the 
army having been disengaged from covering the blockade of that place, I moved 
Eieutenatit-Goneral Sir Kowland ITill on the 6th and 7th into the valley of 
Bastan, as soon as the state of tlie roads, after the recent rains, would permit, 
intending to attack tlie enemy on the 8tli. But the rain which fell on the 7th 
having again rendered the roads imjmictickblb, I was obliged to defer the at- 
tack to the lOtli; wlien wc com])letely succ^edbd In baii?ying**lll' the on 

the enemy’s kd’t and centre, in separating the former froth tSb latfbr, and 1)y these 
means turning the enemy’s strong positions occupied by tlnur right on the lower 
N#M||rvvhich thov were obliged to evacuate during the niglit; having taken 
/)! pie?W of cannon, and 1,400 prisoners. 

The object of the Attack b(‘ing to force the enemy’s centre, and to establish 
our army in rear of their right, the attack was made in columns of divisions, each 
led by the general oiii( ei comiuanding it, and each forming its own reserve. 
Lleutenant-Oeneral Sir Rowland Hill directed the mo\ements of the right, con- 
sisting of the second division under Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir William 
Stewart, the si\tli division under Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton, a 
Portuguese division under Lieutenant-General Sirtlohn Hamilton, and a Span- 
ish division under General Morillo, and Colonel Grant’s brigade of cavalry, and 
a brigade of Portuguese artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel Tnlloch, and three 
mountain guns under Lieutenant Robe, which attacked the positions of the 
enemy behind Ainhoa. ^Marshal Sir William Beresford directed th^ movements 
of the right of the centre, consisting of the third division under MajoriGeneral 
the flon. C. Cohille, tlie seventh division under Mariscal de 0%^^ Le Cor, 
and the fourth division under Lieutenant-(}eneral the Hon. ^ Xbwry Cole. 
The latter attacked the redoubts in front of Sarre, that village^ the heights 
behind it, sn)>]>orted on their left by the army of reser^fe o^ ' Afaclalusia, under 
the command of Mariscal de Canipo Don P. A, Giron, wk^di attacked the 
enemv’s positions on the riglit of Sarre, on the slopes of Lft i*etite Rlmne, and 
the heiglits behind the village on the left of the fourth division. ^Major-Gerteral 
(’harles Baron Alten attack(*d, with the light division and General Longa’s 
Spanish division, the enemy’s positions on La Petite Rhune^ aild having cariiei 
them, co-operated with the right of the centre in the attacit heights keHnd 
Sarre. Gener% Y. Alten’s brigade of cavalry, under tbe of Lieuten- 

ant General Sir Stapleton Cotton, followed the movem^pils" t^e centre; and 
tlu'rc were three brigades of British artillery with this W the army, and 
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three with General Qiron, ^ud, three with Majpr-Ge?i«^al C. 

Altep. JJieute;^«^trGenel•a^ Don Mapuiel Freyre mgyod in tw|^ <|olpMiq fr^|i 
the heights of Man^ale tpwards Ascain, in grder to take advantage of ^oiqyo- 
ment the eneniy might intake from the right of their position, towards thpir 
centre; and Lieutenant-General Sir John Hope, with the left of tlie army, drove 
in tlie enemy’s outposts in front of their entrenchments on the lower Ni>elle, 
carried the redoubt above Urogne, and establibhecj liiinself on tlie heights im- 
mediately opposite Sibourc, hi readiness to take advantage of anj mqvemei^ 
made by the enemy’s right. 

“The attack began at daylight; and Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole 
having obliged the enemy to evacuate the redoubt on their right in front of Sarre 
hy a cannonade, and that in front of the left of tlie village having been likewise 
evacuated on the approach of tlie se\eiith (li\isi(>n under Gejieral Le Cor to 
attack it, Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole attacked and possessed Uflself 
of the village, which was turned on its left by tlie third division, unde^ttijoi^ 
General the Hon, C. Colville, and on its right by the reserve of jJKliisia 
under Don P. A. Giron; and Major-General C. Baron Alton carried tlijypbitions 
on La Petite Bliuiie. The whole then co-operated in the attack of the tmeiuy’s 
main position behind the village. The thiiil and siventh divisions iinwiicdiatjely 
carried tlie redoubts on the left of the enemy’s centre, and the light divisiofi 
those on the right, while the fourth division, witli the reserve of Andalusia on 
their left, attacked their positions in their centre. By these attacks, the enemy 
were obliged to abandon their strong positions wliich they liad fortified vvitk 
much care and labour; and they left in the jirincipaJ redoubt on the height the 
1st battalion 88th regiment, which immediately surrendered. 

“ While these operations were going on in the centre, I had the pleas^m'e of 
seeing the sixth division, under Lieutenant-General Sii- II. Clinton, after havipg 
crossed the Nivelle, and having driven in the enemy’s picquets pu both banks, 
and having covered the passage of the Portuguese division under Lieutoj^a^fy 
General Sir John Hamilton on its right, make a most handsome attack upon 
right of the enemy’s position behind Aiiihoa, and on the right of the ^ivellp, aii^ 
carry all the entrenchments and the redoubt on that flank. Lieutenant-G,epoi:^ 
Sir John Hamilton supported, with the Portuguese division, tfie si^tli divisiqp 
on its right; and both co-operated in the attack of the second redoubt, wbi<pb^ 
was immediately carried. Major-General Pringle’s brigade of the second 4^vi^io^^ 
under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir W. Stewart, drove in the enofoy*^ 
picquets on the Nivelle and in front of Ainlioa; and Major-General 
brigade of the second division, carried the entrenchments and a redoubt furt|^0r, 
on the enemy^s leftj in which attack the Major-General and those 
tinguished themselves, M^or-General Morillo covered the advan^^ 
to the heights behind Ainhoa, hy attacking the ei^sfiy’s posts on the slopes, 
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M^dftrin, aticl AiUowing thi^ni towards iltsaasiu ^Tho liraQfHI m ^ |lcig^8otHh 
h|^ Aittfaoa Were, these operSticmsy under libe diimtionlidf ijpifwMOaYH-* 
Rowland Hill, forced to retire tOwardathe bridgetoflrCfnel^ 

exception of the diviaiem on the M^ndturin^ whioll^ by thfl yn^oji 
part omtiQ second division, under Lieutemui^-Generid Sir William JStew^> 
*w!ak pushed into the mountnins towards Baygorrj* t ^ 

' ^ As soon as the heights were carried on both banks of the NiveUe^ I diroqli^ 
the third and seventh divisions, being the iighf of our centre* to move by rte 
left of that river upon St. P4, and the sixth division by the right of the rive^.iijm 
the same place, while tlie fourth and light divisions, and General Giron^s reserve^ 
held the heights above Ascain, and covered this movement on that sidcj Ofvl 
Lieiitenant-Cfcncral Sir Rowland Hill cohered it on tiiCi Dlhpr»j A })art of the 
enemy’s troojis had retired from their centre, and had crosiied the Nivelle at St. 
P^jky^d as soon as the sixtli division approached, tJie third division, under M^jer- 
Hon. C. Colville, and the seventh division, under General iLojiCpr, 
crosdllpllftat river, and attat'ked and immediately gained possession of the hfOiglvts 
We were thus established in tlie reat* of the enemy’s right; buii so 
nlWch of the day was now spent, that it was impossible to make any further move- 
inenjt; and 1 was obliged to defer our further operations till the following morn- 
ing. /flUi^nemy evacuated Ascain in the afternoon, of wliidh village LieutODflmt- 
General Don Manuel Freyre took possession, and quitted all their works ioad 
positions in front of St. Jean de Luz during the niglit* and retired upon Bjdart, 
destroying all the bridges on the lower Nivelle. Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Hope followed them with the left of the array as soon as he could cross the ifiver; 
and Marshal Sir W. Beresford moved the centre of the army as far tjie atpte 
of the roads, after a violent fill of rain, would allow; and the enemy retired 
again on the night of the 11th into an entrenched camp in front of Bayonne, 

“ In the course of the operations of which I liave given Your Lordship an 
outline, ifi which we have driven the eiiem}" from positions which they had been 
fortifying with great labour and care for three months, in which we have taken 
51 pieces of cannon and d tumbrils of ammunition and 1,40Q prisoners, I have 
great satisfaction in reporting the good conduct of all the^ jofficers and troops. 
Our loss, although severe, has not been so great as might! l^ve been 
considering the strength of the positions attacked, and length of 
daylight in the morning till night, during which tba^iilroops wane epgagpd.” 
That loss comprised 843 men killed, 2,278 woundod^tM^ out j, m 

The French loss in killed and wounded was igreater than th^ 
allies, being only about 2,870. But, except for ihafr holdiwg the ferkilga 
Joan de Lni|^v(Aiile the allies were retarded « foul roads and fomposl^fus 
weather, tlie;y would have lost the whole of ihaw flight wing. Bvpu 
their army made a narrow escape from beipg oh^sod to desti^uotiop/ 
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two k'ottdis to^ B|iy(Miuii>^thetTOyaltroadi noftr itht coaat Riidt the 
Sfe. Pied de Porm^^botih stills under the |x>wer of 8oult*0 
ttonM be teirfily tmVeried in any foul season iby an hrtty;; iwlrilet hB- 
roads, beihg fowned on a deep mortary day, were at present so pounds by ♦hiog- 
coittinued tains that the infantry sank in tliem to the iiud,^les, the oayalvy* to 
the horses’ knees or even to the saddle-girths, and the artillery stugk eatijieJv 
fast. Torrents of rain, also, descended on the 11th, and a thiqk fog on the 12th. 
These were the things, and only these, which at present saved Soult. The 
were so fiercely strong, ircsli from the mountains, fresh inU) Prance, and du^ih/^d 
with victory, that, on any ordinary ground, they would have done uow wbat 
they afterwards did at Waterloo. ‘^If WeUingtou,” says Napier, coul^l » h^ye 
let their strength and fury loose in the first da\s succeeding the battle >of the 
Nivelle, France would have felt his conquering footsteps to her ceiitixj.” 

Lord Wellington fixed his head-quarters first at St. Pe and aftorwayd^ afi<$t. 
Jean de Lnz, and put his army into cantonments* His front extendjcd fronij^he 
sea at the heights of Barouillct to the Nive below l^stantz, and bent backtliefice 
along the Nivb to Itzassu. T^he part of it facing the north was only two miifes 
from the enemy’s position, and enjoyed little other protection than some riigostoes 
of ground and some sprawling lakes or ponds. But the whole circumjao^^t 
country, at that moment, was little else than a great clay morass, iutersjedad in 
parts, especially toward Bayonne, with such enclosures and woods a$ p||nnt)ed 
serious obstructions to the movements of an aimy. The British infah^yt ►tjie 
Portuguese infantry, and a few of the Spaniai’ds were cantoned in tlie villages 
and fann-steads between the front-line and the Nivelle; while the gi^at bulfaof 
the Spaniards, for reasons which will afterw^ards he stated, were sent very fart to 
the rear. The artillery also, and most of the cavalr;y, in consequence of tlio 
splashy clayey surface being impracticable for them, were not brought across tlie 
Nivelle. The weather continued for three weeks to be \ery wet and vtrj cold, 
so as totally to prevent any important operation. Hence did the army daring 
all that time, with the exception of some trivial skirmishes at tlie front, lie ccptn- 
pletely quiescent. 

Soult’s position, after he retreated to Bayonne, w^as very strong. Bayoi)iie 
was then regarded by Buonaparte, with good reason, as «ne c# the gmlid/(ml- 
Wttrks of Prance. It had been allowed, indeed, as we formerly saw>i>to>)GiUitttito 
neglect; but now, through Soult’s three months’ exertions on its beiialf, 'bi tvas 
in a most efficient condition. It stands at the confluence of tb® Nive tatidi Ithe 
Adour, has bridges over both these rivers, is strongly fortified, andi ooblinands 
the comimmications of a great extent of country both by road and by -intter. 
The citadel isnn the north or right side of the Adour, overlooking ithe ctoyihnd 
the anchorage. A strong bastion ed wail extends, in a curve, oil title south aide, 
from the Nive to the left of the Adour, and encloses a large snburb* .. An ten- 
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tre»qM,^n5i|),V4 fpm^ m fironf of i^pfjiy pajcaifel tOt 
«adt wi^in, prpt^c;i}ioi^ lof tl^pir gun«* Sorult’sr.i^ght wii^gntimd^ 

E ||pst;9d from middle* pf ^he camp to « point pif tho Adonr wherp ]lp]jr a RptUbt 

||Wn-bott^9^ an^l waa cpvorod by a swamp and lartidml mundaiioni ido^f^ 
Kb sides of the royal pauseway to Spain, --^the p^y road by which Sayooxie 
d be approached between the Nive and the sea^ His central corps, under 
isel, extended from tlie middle of the camp fo the Nive, and was covered 
ously by the same swamp as the right wmg, by ]iarge fortified house, and 
by an inundation and a watercourse toward the Nive. And his left wing, under 
Drouet, partly stood in reserve on a strong range of heights adjacent to the south- 
east parts of the city, from the Nive to the Adour, and partly extended up tlie 
right b^ik of th^ Nive to Cambo, along or near the road to St. Jean Pied de 
Port, the only road besides the royal causeway by which Bayonne could be 
approached from the south, and was supported immediately beyond Cambo to 
the wtiinity of lUassu, on a strong hill, by a division of the army of Suchet 
qi[hich had recently coinc up from Catalonia to assist Soult. This wing eoin- 
with the main body, both circuitously through Bayonne, and directly 
by a Widjp of boats across tlie Nive immediately above the town. 

Lord Wellington liad as yet no intercourse with France beyond the tiny 
tracjUswhich he had won with his sword. He could not yet reap any of the 
poli«l advantages of his inroad, by communication with the Bourbonists^ or 
any military advantages, either in facilities of strategy or in increase of supplies. 
He was even so jammed between the Nive and the sea, and between Soult’s 
position and the Nivelle, as not to have sufficient room for his army to canton. 
Soffit, on the other hand, was on better ground at once for defence, for assault, 
and for forage tliaii at any previous period, and at the same time discoursed at 
will for the feeding of his men over all the rich countiy east of the Nive and 
noi*th of the Adour, from the foot of the Pyrenees to the centre of France, so 
that he coUld keep his whole force constantly in hand. Lord Wellington, there- 
fore, resolved to drive in his outposts between the Nive and tbe sea, to drive in 
all his left wing between the Adour and the Nive, and to restricjjfet him everj^ 
where on the south and east to tiic narrow tract commanded by tk# i cannon of 
Bayonne, with ^e twofold eftect of cutting oft all his supplies dCipn the navi- 
gation of the streams, so as to oblige him to detach a considelniUitl tpovt of bfe 
army toward the north, and of gaining space for the allied £H9C!||| i^^^enjoy comt 
modious quarters, to extend their intercaurse with the u^ftjplfl^laind i }0 inciiease 
their means both of present subsistence and of future actipfi^jioj 

He, accordingly, remained quiescent only tiU there 4 iioi|||i/et' Ipiari weaUier 
to render the ^wd pracdoahle; an^tben? bringing 
artillery, ii^afoiiaU for extemp^ameona 

ordering his troops out ef thcir.oantomncpte ^ Ike jfeljijeiiibelvA^ 





14 pliihil^ olf i4tfaiiIteiieoti4' fktiliifi^ ti()‘tb'^i{^ 'of 
Mtrat^Vffl^/bn ijh^ m. Th^ plan, in btitlinb; Wto Mt 

lSli*'rfolfh Hopei, With’ WltWkft iviti^J’aljoOid di4ve in ^U thb ontposta >»te8t 'bf 
the Niv^,*'aftd tb8>nft0il!te the entten<shW eairtp; that Sit* Rowland Hill, with all 
the right Wing, should etbss the Nive at Cambo, to fot*ce his way to a ncW position 
in the neat* Tieiitity of Bayonne, with it8 right i*e8ting on the Adonr; and that 
Sit Williatn Bet^fef^rtxl should lead the third and the si^th divisions across the 
Nive at Ustarita to assist Hill, and should leave the fourth and tho seventh 
divisions in reserve^ at a short distance in the rear, concealed from the view of the 
enemy, in readiness to support any part of either Hope's line or Hill’s which 
might require their aid. 

The signal for action was given at day-hreak on the Otb. Hope, with twelve 
gnrw And a swarm of skirmishers in front, led forward his whole line. The 
enemy’s outpostJS retired fighting; but, except at one point, they w'ere not strong 
enough, either in themselves or by succour, to attempt to make any stand. Hope 
arrived in front of the enti'enched camp about one o’clock; and he found ample 
opportunity, and took ample time, to reconnoitre both that work and the lowAr 
Adour. He then returned to his original position, under heavy nun, ill great 
fatigue, the very royal causeway being knee-deep of mud; and as he supposed 
that the Frertch, from the easy manner in which they had yielded to his assault, 
wei-e not likely to attempt any strong or speedy retaliation, he left only a part of 
his corps along the front of his position, and sent all tho rest into their canton- 
ments, some of them sf) far back as St. Jean de Luz, 

Hill passed the Nive in three columns at Cambo, at the same moment that 
Roresford passed it with the third and the sixth divisions at UstaritaJ. The 
French opposite Cambo were surprised, — insomuch that Foy, who commanded 
them, was driven to retrograde flight with only a few followers, — one of the 
regiments was separated from the main body, and sent adrift across the countiy, 
—and all the rest of the Imttalions, though retreating precipitately in tho right 
direction toward Bayotine, made a narrow escape from being intercepted by 
Beresford’s men. But a grand rally was made, and some support given, at 
Villefranque about two miles or less from l^ayonne; and SouH was there in 
person, to inspirit the troops by his presence, and to array them in the most 
efficient battle-order. Hill did not get thither till near evening, sorely fagged, 
in consequence of the dismally broken condition of the roads, and moreover was 
obliged to 'leave behind him a eonsidef Able part of his force, to wAtdi SttOhOfS 
division above Cambo, ahd to protect the communications acrojw the Ntve. 
onliSsa riiarb Oharge or two was made, chiefly by three light TcganehlJS, whiMi^he 
fVerioh! gave way, alid retired within the shelter of the fortifiOaSMii 
iwTJbas/eafflly ymAe pasaAge of the Nive won; so ihUM of the 

leth, Hai 'tioi?np«dd intended fo^T him,'hiTh ilgW tbWaifl tlib 
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A(i<nu^ »hift centre at the of St« Pieree on the road from Bayonne to St. 

iJillteQ Pied de Port, and hie left at ViUefimaque, cointonnicating by an extempo- 
MUeof I bru^c, acrosa the Nive with the rest of the allied army. On that morning 
the pofUih of Beresford’s corps which had assisted Hill returned to the left 
f of the Nivc. Soult, however, was far less cowed tlian cunning in so readily 
place to Hill. He meditated a tremendous backstroke, and was only 
luring the allies into an ungiiardetl attitude in order that he might deliver the 
blow with coni'ouTiding effect. Their position, previously so much weaker than 
his own^ was now additionally weakened, and very materially so, by the intersection 
of a river. And their coiicentrative coinmunication from wing to wing, the 
shortest hy which Jin accnnmlation of the greater part of their force could be 
made at either ex.tivmity oi‘ the position for either resistance or assault, was an 
exterior one, of about three leagues in length. Soult’s, on the contrary, was in- 
terior, through a fortress, and only about three-fouilhs of a league long. Hence 
could he assail them, on tlio right or on the left, with superior forces, before they 
OQuld ])ossibly confront liim with equal numbers; while, if lie should fail to make 
quick imjiressioii, he* could retreat ex})editiouMly to the fortress, and bid defiance 
to molestation. Uight well did he understand his advantages, and right dexter- 
ously did ho attcuiijit to turn them to account. 

During the night lu*tv^eon tlic 9th and the 10th, he massed all his tnnips to 
his right, excepting only such as were requisite to hold the works opposite the 
positfpu of Hill; and at daylight of the 10th, he niandied out wdth the whole, on 
tile road toward St. Ji*an de Luz, led them rapidly forward, split them at a con- 
venient .S]iot into two colunius, and, being all the while concealed by natural 
masks of the ground, Imrled these columns simultaneously, and almost by sur- 
})riso, on the two wings of Sir John Hope’s front. Wonder it was that he did 
not at once annihilate these wings. The one of them next the sea, on the 
heiglits of Barouillct, consisted only of Campbelfs Portuguese brigade in first 
line, and riic fifth British division in second line, with no support nearer than 
six mik'i.s; and tlie other, on the ridge of Arcanguez, more than midway betw'een 
Barouillet and the Nive, consisted only of the light division, with no support 
nearer than four miles. The positions indeed embraced considerable natural 
defences; but they w^re t^^Q miles asunder, on opposite sides of a valley, with 
no connecting force between ; and not without prodigies of valour could they be 
hold, even for an hour, by so few troops against about sixty thousand. 

The Portuguese brigade, on being assailed by Soult’s right column, fell back 
\indcr destructive fire to rally on the fifth division ; but it then stood firm, and 
combined with that division to make most obstinate fight. The enemy rushed 
fiercely on th(!||(j|iole front, — pushed hard also at the right fiank^ — even suc- 
ceeded, at one point, through a wood and orchard, in penelRl^^g the line; yet 
were so sternly met, so furiously combated, so w’hirled hiliier ^d thither by 
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A fi^nayiof thut they did little or nothing more than maintain an 

equal oonilict, at olioe don'fo^d, despite, and bloody. Two battalions ejected 
the body i^ho pierced the Kne; the iiHng in general, though all engaged, and 
withont patise or ihuceUir, against such fearful odds, rej^elled every onset till the 
arrival of the first division and Lord Aylmer’s brigade from St. Jean de Luz; 
and then these succours, with Sir John Hope in person at their head, though still 
a handful in comparison to the assailants, made severe reprisal on the latter fer 
tlie mischiefs of the day, took five hundred of them prisoners, and drove all the 
rest in sullen discomfiture from the field. Hope did groat things personally, 
but was too reckless of himself, and received a severe contusion, yet continued 
fpiite able to exercise the command. ' ^ 

Three strong picqnets of the light division occu)>ied the extremities of thi'ee 
low salient heights, which j)r()jected about a mile from the ridge of Arcanguez; 
and tlie main body of the division stood along the summit of the ridge, some- 
what powerfully defended by a chateau, a ehureli, and a village. The })icquets, 
on being assailed by Soult's left column, retired swiftly, but firing all the way, 
to the main body; and then faced about ro take [)art with the latter in a con- 
flict of exactly the same eliaracter ns that at Baroiiillet. The French came up 
witli loud cries, intensely evcitetl, imagining that victory wh«« already on their 
standards, and bringing with them twelve guns, which imniediutely commenced a 
furious cannonade on the chateau and tlie village. But the brave brilliant light 
division, who had so often triumphed but never been beatem, vho had known so 
many a peril and never quailed before one, were not to be vanquished now’, — 
not to be brokem, not to be moved: but held every inch of their ground firm, till 
their great chief arrived to arouse them to bid as much defiance to fatigue as 
they already bade to danger. 

The British hero had spent the night on the other side of the Nive; but, in- 
stantly on hearing the boom of battle on his left, got into nu^tion toward it with 
the utmost possible speed of his war-horse; and throughout this eventful day, 
there being no eminence whence he could obtain a view of any considerable ex- 
tent of the sphere of conflict, he flew from place to ])hice with a rapidity as if he 
had been ubiquitous, and with a recklessness of peril as if his skin had been ball- 
proof. He promptly sent orders to the third and the sixth divisions to move to 
the combat at Arcanguez, and to the fourth and the seventh divisions to place 
themselves in disposition, as need might be, toward cither that ])oint or Barouillet. 
But mUch faster than he could bring forward defendants did his antagonist send 
up ne?w assailants. And though, at sight of the succouring divisions, Soult 
tnstdte a sudden prolonged pause in his attacks, so ns to give a long breathing- 
time tohoth parties; yet, late in tlie afternoon, he developed a strong fresh force, 
ttVfdh'lto'led it suddenly, with crashing effect, u]>on the ‘allies’ defences. “The 
al!lWj^*tH^n,’* says' Alison, “ were so worn out and reduced in number by incessant 

11. 2 L 
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n^hiing ail day tliat the village aiul the chateau were both carried; the Portu- 
broke and ile<l, and acme of the Britiah reginients began to waver. At 
iqHpiilloinent Wellington hiinHelf rode up to the troops at the foi)t of the 
ellqillldi* ^You tnnst keep your ground, my lads/ cried he; ^tlierc is nothing 
bUlM you — charge!* Instantly a loud shout was raii»ed; the fugitives on the 
1||||ph]allied and ris-fonned line; a vollt\y was )H>ured in, the bayonets levelled, 
rilil^lio enemy were driven, still obstinat<dy fighting, out of the village and 
chaU^aii, which remained in possession of the Hritish; as one bull, his horns close 
locked in his julversary's, is fairly mastered ainl pushed back by the superior 
stfength of Ids antagonist.** 

In the evening, two (lennan regiments, th(' one of Nas.saii and tlie other of 
Frankfort, eaine o\i*r from the French to the idlies. Tlieir offieers, a short 
time before, had rt'ceived socn*! instinetions from (jennniiy to change sides in 
the war, as their sovereigns had done; and they adroitly seized an oj)portiinity, 
amid the confusion ol\Soult’s defeat at Arcangue/, the men being all concuri*enl, 
to glid<» over to the alli(‘s. 'FIh' i’ourtb disision, baling a few minutes pivNiously 
boon apjirised of their purjn)se, stood arrayeil to re(*ei\e them, witli arm pre- 
sented, drums bcatiii.e, and in\ unbounded. Tim tno vegimonts aoon afterwards 
embark<‘d at 8t. tleaii <le liU/, and joined tlio niuks of their countrymen on the 
banks of the Rhine. 

Soult (lid not regard the rejuilses of the lOtli us at all decisi\c, but remained 
during the night onU about a mile distant, witli the intention of renewing his 
attacks on the nu^rrow . hir John llo]»e, judging at da\-light that the great 
push w^mld he made against Arcanou* /, moved a eonsnlerable ])art of his corps 
to the su|)port of that po$iition. Soult then sudtlenh changed tlie direction of 
his Columns, led them rapidl\ to Rarouillet, and ])n‘cipitated them u])on the 
woukenod front th(‘re, before a coimteniKneiuent ol Sir ,lohn Hope, })romptly 
begun and skilfully executed, could be com}>li‘to(l to repel them. A confused 
and furious eon tUct ensued. Hnt s(»on w<us ^ir .lohn Hope uj) to give balance to 
the tight; ‘‘and Uiat noble (dVieiT, whose o\ertiowing courage ever led him to 
the front, w here the ilri‘ \ n.is hottest ami the dangi r giv.itest, was to be seen 
among the troops, his loi’r\ llgun* oxirtoppini: all the nu)tle\ tlinwig with wdvicli 
he W’as surrounded, nnim.itnig hi^ hkii b> lu> \tuee and ex.niiple;" and by great 
exertions be at length reston'd t>rdi‘r and vepnUed the enemy. 

Soult remained ne.\t night aKo in tlie iu‘ar vieinit\ oi Hope’s front. A 
mutual misimderstandiiig ot some slight imoemenls about ten o'clock on the 12th, 
jiroduceil a Jiiio of skirmishing ahmgall the outpo.sts, and evoked a heavy mutual 
(‘annoiiade. The skinnisiiing soon ceased, and the main body of both armies 
lay quiescent ; tlie cannonade, though without an object, continued for many 
hours, with the effect of wounding or killing tliree or tour hundred men on each 
side. 
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Soult now, leaving only a «urticipn<»)FHWWB|lfci in front to mask his purpoaa, 
witlidrew to his entronclied cuinp, — left there no more men than were necessary 
to hold the right of his position, — passed all the rest, during the night, through 
tlie fi^rtn‘88 to his left, — and lannclied forth tliirty-five tliousand, in niaasive 
columns, at ilay-light on the 13th, under a)ver t)f a fog, to assault the |K)aition of 
Sir Row'land Hill. Lord Wellington so far anticipated this movement os to make 
important arrangements to defeat it. Kveii on the night hetween the lOth uiid 
the 11th, he placed the sixth division on the Nivc, in the vicinity of Hill’s po- 
sition, and sent him disi retionarv |)OW'er to order it directly at any moment to 
his aid; and in the evening of tlie I2th, he put also the fourth division and two 
brigades of the thinl in readiiu*ss to j)asH early next im>nnng, if need should l>o, 
across the Nive. lint tlu* extemporaneous lmdgi» was hrokcMi by a livshet during 
the night; and before it eo\dd be suflieitMitly rej)ai!‘ed to let these siieeours pass, 
battle was struck with decisive edeet on the field ol'St. l^ierre. 

“The corps of Sir Kowland Hill,'" snvs Sherer, “ nnistered ul>out tlurtoen 
thousand British and Portngm‘S(‘. Tlie brigade of (ieneral Bvng was on tho 
right, in froiit of th(* village of’ Vitaix Monguerre. It was drawn up on high 
ground, with tie* Adour upon its right, and s(‘\(‘nd imll-dains on its left. The 
brigade of (ieneral l^ringle was posted upon tlie ridgi* of Villcfranche, on the 
left flank. 1'he river Ni\e ran immediately below bis left; sind in the valley to 
his right were also several mill-dams. I'he brigjide of (Ieneral Humes, and the 
Portuguese brigade of (Ieneral Ashworth occupied a range «)f Indghtf opposite 
the village of St. Pienv. A reserve of two Poituguese brigades was formed in 
ri‘ar of Villefranchc. Soult's ]>!an of atta(‘k was soon (h*v(doped. Ho inarched 
in full strength upon the centre, counting, b} the unit<*d assault of HU]H;rior 
nundiers, to win the ridge of St. J^ierre, carry tin* great road to St. .lean Pied 
de Port, and break tbrongli tin' position. The arrangements of Sir liowland 
Hill to rejuilse this jioweH'ul attack were instantly and ably made. He directed 
(ieneral Byng to leave one battalion at Vienx Monguern*, and hnKten wdth bis 
brigade to the right of the centre. A Portuguese brigmli* fn>m Villufranche was 
ordered ii]) on tlie left of the centre. And he sent an aide-<le-eamp*to Sir Heiiiy 
(Minton, desiring him to move the sixth division to hi^ support, 

“ While these various movements were in progress, the Krencli columns arrived 
upon the slopes which led up to the centre, and liastened up, at a bold rapid 
jiace, in the firmest order. Disregarding the erusbing bullets of a well-served 
artillery, the grape, and the musketry td’ the light troops, they pressed onward 
in the spirit and with the bearing of their best days. They established themselves 
on the advance of the position, and were gaining ground on their brave opponents 
by the force and weight of numbers, w'hen the brigades marching from the 
flanks Arrived at the very moment they were needed, and joined battle. The 
combat was long, bloody, and stubborn. The attacks, often rejmlsed, were as 
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^fteu renewed with fury, Th^^niOTifought with hope, with a knowledge of 
their strength, and with a city of France looking on. They struggled hard for 
victory; but they were finally beaten, and driven back with a terrible slaughter. 
The regiments of General Barnes' brigade behaved nobly; and the Portuguese 
troops were brave and true. Upon the right flank, the enemy at one time 
during the contest forced back the battalion and light companies from Vieux 
Monguerre. But Sir Rowland Hill ordered them to recover it ; and the battar- 
lion, the Bufi's, rushed instantly upon the village, and drove out the enemy. The 
left, under General Pringle, was no farther engaged than by a lively fire of the 
French light infantry, and by cannonade; and the sixth di\ision was not up till 
the day was already won. 

Soult, having exhausted all his efforts against Sir Rowland in vain, now 
upon all sides drew off*. But his conqueror pursued him on the open ground, 
and did considerable execution on his retiring columns. However, he attempted 
to make a stand, in great force, u])on favourable ground in front of his entrench- 
ments, and occuj)ied a hill upon his left in great strength. This hill w^as most 
gallantly assaulted and carried by the brigade of' (leneral Byng, who led up in 
person, under a heav y fire of artillery and musketry. The French infantry were 
beaten from the position, and tw'o guns were taken. They made a stout effort 
to retake this hill ; but they were again diiveii down; and a brigade of Portu- 
guese being ordered to reinforce Byng, they made no further attempt on the 
allies.” Tb<5 loss of the French in this action was about 3,000 men; and that 
of the allies about 2,,'iOO. 

Scarcely, if at all, considering the different quality of the antagonists, was 
Sir Rowland ITiirs victory of St. Pierre inferior to General Wellesley’s (Lord 
Wellingtons) victoiy of Assye. Lord Wellington, on receiving intelligence of 
Soult’s outburst, judged, as well he might, that all the allotted succours would be 
requisite to prevent defeat. And w hen, on riding up in advance of them, he 
found that defeat had been already averted and a vigorous victory won, his 
delight was veiy much greater in outward expression, and perhaps no less at heart, 
than if he himself had done the ex])l()it. He shook Hill warmly by the hand, 
remarking to him, ‘^Hill, the daj's }our own and on examining the ground, 
he observed that he had never seen so many dead French soldiers in so small a 
space. Immediately’^ afterwards also, in letters which he had occasion to write to 
Sir ,Iohn Hope, to Sir J. Kennedy, and to Castanos, he said, — “Hill has beat 
t lie French completely” — “He has giv’en them a terrible beating” — “It is a 
long time since I have seen so many of their dead on a field of battle.” 

Our hero, in fact, as must often have appeared in the course of our narrative, 
was always as qilfe to see his lieutenants’ merits in the field as he was slow to 
see his own. A striking instance of this occurred on the present occasion, in 
reference to Sir tiohn Hope, whose recklessness of personal safety in the battles 
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of Barouillet and Arcanguez appeared to Lord Wellington perfectly exoesfiiTe^ 
though both then and hundreds of times before the same quality had, quite un- 
consciously to him, been as largely displayed by himself. “ I have long,” said he, 
“entertained the highest opinion of Sir John Hope, in common, 1 believe, \vith 
tlie whole world; but every day’s experience convinces me of his worth. We 
shall lose him, however, if he continues to exj) 08 e himself in fire as he did in the 
last three days. Indeed his esciipe was then wonderful. His hat and coat wei^* 
shot through in many places, besides the w^ound in his leg. He places himself 
among the sharp-shooters, without, as they do, sheltering himself from the 
enemy's fire. This will not answer; and 1 hope that his friends will give him 
a hint on the subject. I have spoken to Macdonald about it, and I will to Sir 
.Fohn Hope himself, if I should find a favourable opportunity; but it is a delicate 
subject.” 

The total loss of the allies in the passage of the Nive, the battles in front of 
Bayonne, and the battle of St. Pierre, comprised bfiO men killed, 3,907 wounded, 
and 504 missing; and among the wounded w’ere five generals, — Hope, Kobinson, 
Barnes, Ashworth, and Le Cor. The loss of the French, including the twof* 
Herman regiments who came over in tlie night of the lOth, amounted to 8,500 
men, — of whom about 6,000 were killed or wounded. The series of conflicts 
was exceedingly severe and not a little critical, — eminently damaging to the 
morale of the French strength, and correspoiulingly honouring to the bravery of 
the allied troops. Lord Wellington, in advancing to so perilous a position, 
openly conceded to his antagonist very important advantages; but, having caB 
culated to a nicety the balance of the forces, he judged — and as the event proved, 
lie judged corroctly — that that measure was both a sure one and the shortest, at 
(»nce for giving invigoration during the winter to his own army, for paralyzing 
Soult’s hold on the fortifications of Bayonne, and for creating a jiredisposition to 
success, prompt and sparkling, at the cominencement of next campaign. 
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itlflV) %*UlL 1KGTON’8 VTOOnOUS MKABLKFB AGAINRT PT ITK nSRlKO — 1118 SITUATION HVITH RKFKKUKCR 
FRKNtU PI OPIR AND UOVEHNMFNI — Illli) POLITICAL AM) JJNANCIAI RMUAKRABMMLM 8 — 
HIS CANIONMl NIS ON 1111 NIVK -801 I t’s C II VNOI- 0> POblTlON ON Till* ADOUR — 1 HE COMMLNCk- 
WfiNT OK TUB CAMPAIGN OF 1814 — TIIL JlATILh OF ORTH! Z. 

Lord Wellington’s Spanish troops, on entering France, paid little attention 
to his orders against plundering. All continued to be neglected by their Govern- 
ment, 'In i^*ant of pay and of all kinds of supplies; so that they had scarcely any 
resource but pillage. Most also had been injured by the French devastations in 
Spain, either in their own persons or in the persons of their relatives; so that 
they now felt strong temptation to retaliate. Entire corps likewise, particularly 
those of Longa and Mina, had lived for years as guerillas, alternately making 
spoliation on the enemy and levying contributions from their countrymen; so 
that, by force of habit, in all their modes of subsistence, witliout much other 
motive than the mere law of hunger, they were now, and had long been, men of 
prey. Nevertheless, Lord Wellington’s orders against plundering were per- 
emptory, and could not be put in abeyance. He secretly might pity all the 
Spaniards in their work of pillage, — might even see great excuses for most; but 
publicly he could not tolerate any, — could not allow impunity to one. Nay, the 
very strength of their temptations, the certainty that these were all but ir- 
resistible, compelled liim to be the more stern, to act inexorably, to adopt the 
most sumpiary and sweeping means of both punishment and prevention. He 
therefore ordered to be put to death all the Spanish soldiers who should be 
caught in the act of marauding; and sent back all the Spanish corps, except 
Morillo's, far to the rear within their own territory, — Freyre’s Gallicians into 
Biscay, Giron’s Andalusians into the valley of Bastan, Longa's battalions be- 
yond the Ebro, and Mina’s bands, disanned and mutinous, beyond the central 
Pyrenees. 

Great was the sacrifice which Lord Wellington thus made of his military 
strength. The Gallicians and the Andalusians, from the manner in which they 
had recently behaved in battle, the former in the combat of Sun Marcial, the 
latter at the passage of the Bidassoa, were now nearly as valuable to him as the 
best of his Ponfuguese or his British. And he was at a critical juncture of the 
campaign, with great difficulties before him, urgent demands for action^ aad the 
utmost need for every battalion which could be mustered. Yet, in his usual 
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clrar sound judgment, he vividly saw that a liabit of pluiuloring would he a 
paralysis of his aniiy, forboding death to his enterprise, atonee because it wolild 
relax military discipline, because it would permit free j)hiy to every kind of 
moral disorder, and because it would provoke the hostility of the French people, 
and render them all, in some manner or other, either obstructing or fighting foes. 
Hence did he say to Don Frcyre, the leader of the best of the remanded Span- 
ish corps, — “ Where I command, I declare that no one shall be allowed to plunder. 
If plunder must be had, then another must command. You have large armies 
in Spain, and if it is wished to plunder the French peasantry, you may enter 
France^ but then the Spanish government must remove me from tlje command 
of their armies. It is a matter of indifference to me whether I command a large 
or a small army; but whether large or small, the army must obey me, and above 
all must not plunder.” 

Lord Wellington’s firmness on this occasion, his justice, his prudence, his 
philanthropy, were all tlie more remarkable that he hatl a large appreciation of 
the excuses of the Spaniards, and a sharp sojjse of the importance 
services, — and also was suffering serious embarrassment in his own commissariats • 
Hence did ho, on the 21st of November, write to Earl Bathurst, — “1 must tell 
Your Lordship that our success in everything depends upon our moderation and 
justice, and upon the good conduct and discipline of our troo])s. Hitherto those 
have behaved W'ell, and there ap])ears a new spirit among the officers, which 
hope will continue, to keep the troops in order. But I despair of the Spaniai:d 9 ,y 
They are in so miserable a state, that it is really hardly fair to expect that they 
will refrain from plundering a beautiful country, into vvbicli they ontei as con^^ 
querors; particularly adverting to the miseries which their own country has 
suffered fi*om its invaders. I cannot, therefore, venture to bring them back into 
France, unless 1 can feed and pay them; and the official letter which will go 
to Y our Lordship by this post, will show you the state of our finances and oun 
prospects. If I could now bring forward twenty tliousand good Spaniards, paid 
and fed, I should have Bayonne; if I could bring forward forty thousand, I. do 
not know where I should stop. Now I have both the twenty thousand and 
forty thousand upon this frontier; but I cannot venture to bring forward any, 
for want of means of paying and supporting them. Without pay and food, they 
must plunder; and if they plunder, they will ruin us all.” 

Our hero, from the first, took forward Morillo’s battalions, because they, were 
tried troops,— having been constantly with Sir Rowland Hill since some tmw 
before tho fall of Badajoz. He also, on the eve of his passage of tljc Nive, ca)!^ 
up the corps of Freyre and Giron to the Nivelle, to stand there as a reserve, 
made anraugeviaents to have tliem fed from his awn magazines sp' jlong as^he 
should need their services. He reckoned tbat^ in thC‘ new circumstances, 
the examples that had been made, these corps might at length be (tmsted, .Bat 
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he was mistaken. Even Morillo's Goq>s burst now into marauding and cruelty, 
and Morillo himself became insolent. Tho British hero had once more to take 
the Spanisli bull by the horns, and to contort it roughly; and on the 23d of 
December, he wrote to Morillo, — “ I did not lose thousands of men to bring the 
army under iny command into the Freiicli territoiy, in order that the soldiers 
might plunder and ill treat the French peasantry, in positive disobedience to niy 
orders; and 1 beg that you and your officers will understand that I prefer to 
have a small army that will obey my orders and preserve discipline, to a large 
one that is disobedient and undisciplined; and that, if tlie measures which I am 
obliged to adopt to enforce obedience and good order occasion the loss of men 
and the reduction of iny force, it is totally indifferent to me; and the fault rests 
with those who, by the neglect of their (luty, suffer tlieir soldiers to commit dis- 
orders wdiich must be })rejmlicial to their country. 1 cannot be satisfied with 
professions of obedience. My orders must be really obeyed, and strictly carried 
ink|M|p;ceciition ; and if 1 cannot obtain obedience in one way, I will in another, or 
I command the troops which disobey me." 

Even the remanded bodies of the Spanisli troops, together witli such as had 
not been takeji into tlie French frontier, continued to exercise their predatory 
habits in ways very injurious to the campaign, and did so with the connivance 
of the local magistrates. Hence did Lord Wellington say to Earl Bathurst on 
the 27th of November, — ‘‘The Spanish troops plunder everything. Neither 
their own nor our magazines are sacred. But, till lately, there was some sem- 
blance of inejuiry, and of a desii-e to punish the offenders. Lately these acts of 
disorder have been lelt entirely unnoticed, till 1 have interfered with my author- 
ity as Cominander-in-cliief of the Sj)anish army to enforce it. The civil 
magistrates in the country have not only refused us assistance, but have 
positively ordered tlie inhabitants not to give it for payment ; and where robberies 
have been discovered, and property ])roved to belong to the commissariat, the 
law has been violated, and ])(»sses.sion withlield. Tins was the case lately at 
Tolosa. Then, what is more extraordinary, and more difficult to understand, is 
a transaction vvliich lately occmiTod at Fuente- Arabian In the arrangement of 
the cantonments, and station for general lioapitals, it was settled that the British 
and Portuguese hospitals should go to that town. There is a building there 
which liad been a Spanish hospital ; and the Spanish authority who gav^e it over 
to oiir person, who was to have charge of the hospital, wanted to carry off, in 
order to burn as fire-wood, the boards, &c., which are the beds> in order that our 
soldiers might not have tlie use of them. And these are the peoj)le to whom we 
have given niedi(syies, instruments, &c., whose wounded and sick we have taken 
into our lK>spiSHb, &c., and to whom we have rendered every service in our power, 
after having recovered their country from the enemy!" Two or three weeks 
later, also, on a most flimsy pretext, and without an liour’s notice, the local 
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authorities placed Santander under quarantine, with the effect of entailing fear- 
ful Bufferings on Lord Wellington’s sick and wounded, and of closing a^nst 
him the only harbour on which he could depend for receiving his current sujv 
plies from England. 

Never could the subordinate rulei*s have dait‘d to behave so vexatiously 
unless they had known that their conduct wnnild be agreeable to tlieir masters. 
The supreme rulers were w^orse than they. The perverse spirit which formorl} 
bore sw'ay at Cadiz was still in the ascendant, making mistakes like a madman, 
living in a- day-dream of delusion, indulging jealousies against tlu* deliverer of 
the Peninsula as thougli he had been its enemy, and behaving with such iiicon- 
sideratioii toward Pritain, or with such ]K)siti\o ingratitude and insolence, a« 
seemed either to court or to threaten a dissolution of the alliiiuec. Lord Welling- 
ton urged the Britisli cabinet to remonstrate strongly, to ipodily existing relations, 
to threaten the witlidrawal ol‘ British siij)])ort, and to demand the inilitaiy pos- 
session of San Sebastian as a security; and, on his own ])art, lie tlirew up his 
command of the Spanish armies, m ith a declaration that he would not resume it 
except on conditions which sliould rendei* it clfeetive. lla]>pily, this vigorous 
conduct sliook tlie dreamers into theii sober senses. “1'he Sjianisli authorities,” 
remarks Alison, liad still sufficient recollection of their defeats to ajijireeiate the 
consequences of being left to their own resources; the resignation of Wellington 
was not accepted; the stern inoasiire of sending hack tlie marauders to Spain 
restored discipline to tlic PiMiinsular armies; and Wellington was again enabled, 
with undiminisliod forces, to renew tlie career of victory in the south of France.** 
Our hero’s rigid jmblic justice speedily jirodueed excellent efteetg on the 
French population. He issued a jiroclamation on the 1st of November, assunng 
the French peojile that he would jiroteet tlieir jiroperty, and reijuesting them to 
arrest, and to bring to liis head-(juarters for jmnishment, any of his soldiers who 
might do them an injury. He afterwards declared St. Jean de Lnz, when it 
became the grand depot for his army, a free-port for the vessels of all nations, 
the French as well as others. And lie enforced a vigorous discipline among his 
troops, general good behaviour toward the natives, and prompt fair jiayment 
in ready money for all things obtained in the local markets or elsewhere, either 
by individual soldiers or by the cuinmissui’y officers. *1 he F rciich, in conse- 
quence, very soon acquired confidence in tlic invaders, began to respect and to 
love them, brought all sorts of wares to them for sale, and even in many instances 
withdrew their inercliandise from Bayonne to make ofl’er of it at ht, Jean de 
Luz. I am happy to state,” said Lord Wellington to Lai’l Bathurst so early 
its the 21st of No^ ember, that the conduct of tlie Portuguese and British troops 
has been exjictly what I wislied, and that the natives ol this part of the country 
are not only reconciled to the invasion, bnt wish us success, afford us all the 
supplies in their power, and exert themselves to get for us intelligence. In no 

II, 2 M 
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part of Spain 'have we been better, I might say So well, r^elved; because we 
really draw more supply from the country than we ever did frotn any part of 
The inhabitants, who had at first left their habitations, have in general 
retttm^to them, many of them nt the risk of their lives, having been fired at 
iiy the^Jfcrench sentries at the outposts; and they are living very Comfortably aticl 
-quietly with onr soldiers cantoned in their houses.” 

An exception to this conduct, however, occurred in the districts of Bidarry 
and Baygorry, among tlic skirts of tlie Pyrenees. Mina’s troops, before being 
Isent back to Spain, had lashed the people there to fury by atrocious devasta- 
tions; and tho nearest French general officers had skilfully fed the fury, trained 
it into form, and rendered it the vehicle of a partisan war. The natives were 
too exacerbated to b(' able to see beyond their immediate circumstances, to pene- 
trate Lord Wellington’s true policy; and they went on, for two months or up- 
wards, in violent hostility, doing such of the invaders «as wore near them more 
har|lH;ban was done by tho French army. Lord Wellington long refrained ftwn 
noticing them, but he could not always refrain, without ruinous leniency; nor, 
when at length compelled to strike terror into them, did he impose the horrible 
altern4ative which Buonaparte had so often imposed in Spain and Italy and tbte 
Tyrol, — the alternative of death or of renouncing their country. He only said 
W-them, in a formal proclamation, — ^^The conduct of the people of Bidarry and 
Biygarry has given mo tlie greatest pain. It has been different from that of aH 
the other inhabitants of the country; and they have no right to act as they have 
done. If they wish to make war, let them join the ranks of tho enemy. But 
I will not permit them to play the part alternately of peaceable inhabitants khd 
soldiers. If they remain cjuietly at home, no one will molest them; they shall, 
on the contrary, be protected like all the other inhabitants of this country which 
my armies occujiy. » They ought to know that 1 Iiave done everything in my 
power to fulfil the engagements which 1 have undertaken towards the country. 
But I give them warning that, if they persist in making war, they must join the 
enemy’s ranks and l)e<*ome soldiers; they must not remain in their villngcs.^^ 
Lord Wellington, indeed, sent along with the printed copies of this proclatnariori 
the following instruction to Sir William Beresford, who happened at the time 
to be his lieutenant in command nearest the hostile districts, — I shall fee obli^d 
to }ou if you will rend the proclamation and have it explained to the gentry ydu 
have with you, and send oft* one of them with an officer of the staff* corps, to giVe 
it to the people of Bidarry and Baygorry. You may also give the perscffl ^ou 
will send to understand, that if I have ftirther reason to complaih of these 
or any other villages^ I will act to-ward them as tlic French did towards the 
towns and villag% in Spain and l^ortugal; that is, I will totally destroy thein, 
and hang up all the people belonging to them that I shall find;*® Tire people. 
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hpy^evpi^ ivexfo w^Umty overawed; rso no need occurred to carry these nwn- 
ejffect. ^ 

Jjoi-d WeJJingtoia, from ,thB moment of entering France, used levery ftir 
meana in his power to ascertain the state of popular feeling in reference to 
Buonaparte; and he soon found himself in condition to communicate to the 
British Secretary of State ripe information on that subject, accompanied with 
\ iews qf policy both comprehensive and strikmg. So early as the 21flt of Novem- 
ber, he wrote from St. J can de Luz,* — I have had a good deal of conversation 
with people hercs, and at St. Pe, regarding the sentiments of tlio people of Prance 
in general respecting Buonaparte and his government; and I have found it to 
be exactly wliat might be supposed from all that we have heard and know of his 
system. They all agree in one opinion, iminely, that tlic sentiment throughout 
France is the same as I liave found it here, an earnest deairo to get rid of him, 
from a conviction that as long as lie go\ erns they v\ ill have no peace, i The 
language common to all is, that altiioiigh the grievous hardsliips and opipressioil 
under which they suffer are intolerable, they dare not have the satisfaction ewan 
of complaining; that, on tlie contra!}, they are ohligi^d to pretend to rejoibe, 
and that they are allowed only to lament in secret and in silence their hard fate. 
I have not myself heard any opinion in favour of tlie house of Bourbon. The 
opinion stated to me upon that point is, that twenty years have elapsed sinoerthe 
princes of that house have quitted France, and they are equally, if not more 
unknown to France than the princes of any other royal house in Europe; btit 
tliat the allies ought to agree to propose a sovereign to France instead of Napoleon, 
M ho must be got rid if it is hoped or intended that Europe should er enjoy 
peace, and that it was not material whether it was of the house of Bourbon oi* 
of any other royal family. I have taken measures to open oorrespondenoe 
with the interior, by which I hope to know what passes, and the sentiments irf* 
the people, and I will take care to keep Your Lordship acquainted with all that 
1 may learn. In the mean time, I am convinced inoro tliaii ever that Napoleon’k 
power stands upon corruption, that he has no adherents in Franco but the 
principal officers of his army, and the employ civils of the government, and 
possibly sonie of the new propriotors; but even these last 1 conaider doubtful* 
Nptwdtlistanding this state of things, I recommend to Your Lordship to make 
peace with him, if you can acquire all the objects which you have a right to ex- 
pect. All tho powers of Europe require peace, possibly more than 1 ranee; and 
it would not do to found a now system of war upon the speculations of any im* 
dividual on wliat he sees and learns in one corner of I ranee. If Buonaparte 
becomes moderate, he is probably as good a sovereign as wc can desire in France; 
if be doqs not, we shall have another war iu a few years. But if my speculations 
are well founded, we shall have all France against him; time will have been 
given for the supposed disaffection to his government to produce its effect; bis 
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fcl^muhed rMotli|4Mb'tnll have dteoreased bis means of eoimption; and it asoy 
be* hoped that he Will be engaged single-handed against insurgent France and all 
Europe.” 

Buonaparte in person, together i?rith the tnajority of his marabala, waa now as 
surely thdugh stubbornly yielding grottnd to his antagonists of Germany and the 
North, as Soult was yielding ground to Wellington. A grand alliance of nearly 
all Europe was organizing an assault upon his empire, from the Swiss alps to the 
North sea. The British govern ifient, <]uestioning whether they would not 
employ Lord Wellington’s army most efficiently against him, by transporting it 
in ships to the Netherlands, to act there as the riglit wing of the vast army of 
invasion, wrote to His Lordship himself to ask his ojiinion and adnee. In 
regard to the scene of the operations of the army,” replied Lord Wellington on 
the 2l8t of December, ‘^it is a question for the Government and not for me. By 
hdVing kept in the field about 30,000 men in the Peninsula, the British govern- 
ment have now, for five years, given em])loyment to at least 200,000 French 
troops of the best Napoleon had, as it is ridiculous to suppose that either the 
Spaniards or Portuguese could have resisted for a moment if the British force 
had been Ivithdrawn. The armies now employed against us cannot be less than 

100.000 men, — indeed more, including garrisons; and 1 see in the French 
newspapers that orders had been given for the formation at Bomxieaux of an 
army of reserve of 100,000 men. Is tliere any man weak enough to suppose 
that one third of the numbers first mentioned would be employed against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, if we were withdraw iil They would, if it were still 
an object to Buonaparte to conquer the Peninsula; and he would succeed in his 
object. But it is much more likely that he would make peace with the powers 
of the Peninsula, and tlien have it in his power to turn against the allied armies 
the 200,000 men, of which 100,000 men are such troops as those armies have not 
yet had to deal with. Another observation which I have to submit is, tliat in a 
war in which every day offers a crisis, the result of which may affect the world 
foi* ages, the change of the scene of the operations of the British anny would put 
that army entirely hors de combat for four months at least, even if‘ the new 
scene were Holland ; and they would not then be such a machine as this army 
is. Your Lordship, very reasonably, however, asks what objects we propose to 
ourselves here which are to induce Napoleon to make peace If 1 am now 
in a commanding situation, on the most vulnerable frontier of France, 
probably the only vulnerable frontier. If I could put 20,000 Spaniards 
into the field, which I could do if I had monc*y and was properly sup- 
ported by the fleet, I must have the only fortress there is on this frontier, if it 
can be called a l^tr^s, and that in a very short space of time. If I could put 

40.000 Spaniards into the field, I should most probably have my posts on rfie 
Garonne. Docs any man believe that Napoleon would not feel an army in suck 
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a poMtionf mom than he would feel 30 or 40,000 British troops laying siege to 
one of his fortresses in Holland 7 If it be only tl^ rosource of men and mon^y 
of which he will be deprived, and the reputation he will lose by our being in this 
position, it will do ten times more to procure peace than ton armies on the side 
of Flanders. But, if I am right in believing that there is a strong Bourbon 
party in France, and that that party is the preponderating one in the south of 
France, what mischief must not our army do him in the position 1 lifive supposed, 
and what sacrifices would he not make to got rid of us I ” 

Lord Wellington’s conjecture, that Buonaparte might attempt to ‘‘make 
peace with the powers of the Peninsula,” was worthy of his sagacity. The wily 
Corsican, at this moment, w'as actually in the mazes of an intrigue with all the 
chief authorities of Spain, for the restoration of Ferdinand, in order that all the 
Spanish supports might be suddenly withdrawn from the allies, and thati all 
Suchet’s army and all the French prisoners of war in Spain might suddenly 
become available for the general defence of Franco. The intrigue was p^o;tbund 
and comprehensive, — based on a formal treut}^ with Ferdinand, and aiming to 
bring within its sweej) all the chief officers of the Spanish armies; and it was 
conducted with at once confidence, secrecy, and expedition. Lord Wellington^ 
of course, was intended to bo kept in ignorance of it; but he discovered it long 
before it could be matured, and then said, — “ 1 have long suspected that Buona* 
parte would adopt this exj)edient; and if he had less pride and more common 
sense, and could have carried his measure into execution as he ought to have 
done, it would liave succeeded. T am not certain that it will not succeed now; 
that is to say, so much of the misery felt in S])aiu is justly attributed to the vices 
and constitution of the Government, that 1 think there must be many who would 
desire to put an end to them even by the sanction of this treaty of peace.*^ 
“The Spanish militai'y here also have all some notion of what has occurred; 
but not a word has any one of them said to any one of us; and I have repeated 
intelligence and warning from the French of some act of treachery meditated by 
the Spaniards.” The Cortes, however, more free from deliiium than they had 
been for upwards of a twelvemonth, and still smarting under the terrible wrongs 
which they had endured from Gallic oppression, refused to accede to the treaty^ 
assigning as their reason, that no act of their legitimate monarcli was binding on 
tliem so long as he was held in captivity. 

In the very midst of our liero’s doubts as to whether the bpaniards woul4 
desert him, and whether Suchet’s army would be Jet loose against him, he suf- 
fered serious disappointment respecting reinfox’cements from home. In the aam^ 
letter in which he gave his opinion against his own aniiy going to Holland, he 
said to Lord Bathurst,— “ It is the business of the Government, and not luy 
business, to dispose of the resources of the nation ; and I have no right to give 
an opinion on the subject. I wish, bowevei’, to impress upon Your Lordships 



LORD DipfI/?|J^.TIE8. 

» iu cannot ^ain^i^ military ope^^tio^f iiji t}),^ jJPejpinifplj^ ^n 
jferitish troops.^ must giye pp rijiljer thj^ op^ qr 
istaken^ thq ^iptish es^blishment is pot equal to tbe ipi^iptqui^n^e 
in the fiq hL 1 began last campaign with 70,000 British flod 
oops; and taBhi^ away from me the German troops, and adding to 
I be got frrttn the militia, and by enabling me to bring pp ^hf 
emits, I expected this yeai* to t^ke tlie field with 8^,009 n^n. 
w quite out of the question. If you should form the Hanovepi^n 
^ 3 in my opinion the most reasonable plan to go upon, I shall ppt 

t|^ke tho fi^ld wdth mucli more than 50,000 men, unless I shall receive real ppd 
efficient assistance to bring up the Poitiiguese recruits; and it will then be 
about 55,000, or if our wounded recover well, and we have no more actions, 
about 60,000 men. Then I beg you to observe that, whenever you extend your 
assistance to any country, unless at the same time fresh means are put in action, 
the service is necessarily stinted in all its branches on the old stage.” The 
ministry, however, took their owm way, to the sad justification of Lord Wel- 
lington’s opinion, — sent an expedition to Holland under the command of 
Thomas Graham, devoted to it troops which had been designed to reinfw^p 
Wellington, stinted” proportion ably all the operations ^‘on the old 8tago,’|^^d 
produced no good impression on the new one, but only entailed disaster. 

Jjord Wellington was particularly embarrassed now, as he had so often been 
before, by the want of money. His government were lavishing subsidies to a 
stupendous amount over great part of the continent. They were also conducting 
very expensive operations in Italy and against America. They necessarily 
found enormous difficulties in obtaining a sufficiency of specie to meet their ob-^ 
figations in places, such as the south of France itself, wliqre their paper money 
was useless. They likew isc looked as if they had acquired a habit of thinjung tliat 
Lord Wellington, in spite of being left occasionally wi,thoul) a shilling, waqlcj get 
on and prosper by means of some inexplicable vyitchory. At aU events, th^y once 
more most direfully neglected him. “Your Lordship,” wrote he on the 21st of 
December to the Secretary of State, “ is acquainted, w ith the statq of oi^jr fif^an- 
cial resources. We are overwhelmed with debts, and I can scarcely stir out of 
iny house on account of the public creditors waiting to demand payj^ent of wfiat 
is due to tjicm. Some of the muleteers are twenty-six months in arrears; and 
only yesterday I was obliged to give them bills upon the Treasury for a part of 
their demands, or lose their services ; which bills they w ill, I know, sell at a de- 
preciated rate of exchange to the sharks who are waiting at Passages,, and in 
this town,” St. Jean de Luz, “to take advan^ge of the public distre^sqs. I 
have reason tc^uipcct that tliey becamq thus^ clamorous at the instigation of 
British merchants.” On the 27th of January, 1814, also he wrotq, — 
short £18,000 for the last month’s pa^ troops, and there is not a phillipg 
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in kiiy of thk ‘kiiitaty cWesti ’ We are just as bad as the Spaniards, t* yester- 
day Vatttediio kend oflf a cotiirier to (General W. Clinton in Catalonia, and the 
mon^y Rjf bis c^penie^ iwas borrowed from those wlio happened to have a littie 
to lend.” 

Sonlt’s embarrassments, however, wore much greater than Wellington’s. He 
received large accessions of conscripts, indeed; but he had to send off a consider- 
able proposition of his veterans to the Rhine; and he suffered a fearful lack of 
every ^ulthblo appliance for tlie vigorous working of his armv. Ilis new troops 
■were sullcb. Some of his old ones were treaclierous. Most of his civilian 
countrymen who possessed the means of supporting him eitlier wanted the will, 
or were positively hostile. Above all,” says Alison, ^^liis forced requisitions 
excited universal indignation, and inclined the ]>casantr\, at all hazards, to de- 
sire the termination of so evecrable a system. P’ ranee now felt what it was to 
miike^ war maintain war. Her people experienced the practical ivorking of that 
system which, when apjdied to others, had so long been the source, to them- 
seh^es, of pride and exultation. The people of Bearn learned what it was, as so 
many provinces of Spain had so long done, to feed, clothe, lodge, and pay an 
army of eighty thousand of Napoleon’s soldiers. Such was the magnitude of the 
requisitions, and so unbounded the exasperation produced by them, especially 
standing as they did in bright contrast to the strict discipline of the English 
army, and the invariable pa\mont for every article taken by them, that numbers 
of the peasantry passed with their horses, carts, and implements of husbandry 
into the British lines, to obtain an enemy’s protection from the rapine of ibeir 
own government; and one of the commissioners at the moment wrbte fVoni 
Bayonne, — ‘The English general’s poliev, and the good discipline he maintains, 
do us more harm than ten battles, livery peasant wishes to be under his 
protection.*” 

The French marshal, however, lost not an atom of his vigour, but displayed 
all, and more than all, his usual skill and energy in attempting to compensate 
his political disadvantages by the strength of his military dispositions. After 
his defeat at St. Pierre, concluding that the valley of the Nive was irretrievably 
lost to him, he resolved to make his stand on lines farther inland, which, while 
still presorvitig his communications with Suchet, would afford him successive 
defences among the numerous, strong, intricate head-affluents of the Adour and 
the Garonne. lie designed Bayonne still to be the post of bis right wing, 
garrisoned and defended by the entire corps of Reille; but lie disjiosed Ins centre 
along the right bank of the Adour to Port de Eanne, a distance of eighteen miles 
from Bayonne, distributed his left wing along the right bank of the Bidouse river 
to St. Palais, with two divisions of cavalry still farther up, and posted the Cata-^ 
Ionian division, together with a body of national guards, at St. Jean Pied de 
Port. His line from Baybhne to Port de Lannc was covered with redoubts, and 
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armed with camion. A bridge^ with a strong tete de pout, wab formed at > Port 
de Lanne. The passages over the Btdouse at Gukbe,^ Bidaclie, and Came were 
secured by tetes de pont. Dax, on die Adour, abbve Pert de Lanne, was power- 
fully entrenched, and made the grand depot of the army. The works at St. 
Jean Pied de Port, were strengthened. The fortress of NaTarreins, on the Gave 
d'Oleron, was put in high order. And Hiistingues, Oyei^avo, and P^ehorade, 
on the Gave de Pau, were variously and amply fortified. Thus, in one great 
sweep, up the Adour and its afilueiits, from seaHmibouchure to mountain-source, 
was there a strong continuous front, with fortresses on the flanks and a chain of 
military works in the rear. Dronct now commanded in the centre, Clauael on 
the left, and Ifarispe at St. dean Pied de Port. 

Lord Wellington, if he had been able, would have ])rGVcnted the maturing of 
Soult’s defences, l^ut for many weeks tlie country was so miry in some parts 
and so flooded in others from incessant rains that he could not make any effective 
movement. His jioaition continued to oxUmd in a curve from Barouillet to the 
jUg^im r, with the centre at Ai'caiiguez, and head-quarters at St. Jean de Lilz. 
fl|Bo^gh the centre at Arcangiiez,'’ says Gurwood, passed the communication 
beWcen head-quarters and the right. It was also the centre of everything that 
was impassable; for there was a space of boggy ground which required a detour of 
a league or two to avoid it, and then only by a doubtful tmek through a country 
of the same soil. Fi*oin November to February the constant communications 
had well worked up this boggy ground into a liasty-pudding mixture that be- 
came the dismay of every one who had to pass it. In this place, tlie antipodes of 
Macadam, dead asses, mules, and horses, who had stuck fast in attempting to 
get through, might be counted in hundreds in all stages of decomposition. Even 
Lord Wellington himself, who in his rides was seldom dismayed by difficulty, 
thought twice on going to the riglit, and rarely passed this rubicon of mud.” 
The rest of the country, tlioiigh not nearly so bad for individuals, w^as scarcely 
better for an army. Any attempt at a great hostile movement would have been 
defeated by mere pools and mire. Even the mere withdrawal of the troops from 
their cantonments might have been almost as destructive as the fire of a general 
battle. military operations,” wrote ]jord W ellington on the 21st of December, 

there are some things w hicli cannot be done. One of these is to move troops in 
this country during or immediately after a violent fall of rain. I believe I shall lose 
many more men than I shall ever replace, by putting any troops in camp in this 
bad weather; but 1 should be guilty of an useless ^vaste of men, if I were to 
attem])t an operation during the violent falls of rain which we have here. Our 
operations, then, must necessarily be slow, but they shall not be discontinued.” 

Toward tHllend of December, the bridges formed on the Nive to facilitate 
the communication between the right wing and the centre, were carried awi^ 
by floods, but were soon restored. About the same time, a detachment marched 
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to Hasparen, •situated on an aiHuent of the Joyeuse, to drive bhck Clatisers 
cavalry from fora^g in that district. On the 1st of January, 1814, a small 
island in the Adour, near Mdnguerre, which had still continued in possession 
of the French, was captured. At that time the whole of Soult’s army wjus be- 
ginning to be distressed by scarcity of provisions; insomuch that the right wing 
was obliged to lean still farther back on the countries in the rear, while the left 
wing felt induced to attempt to regain possession of some of the country in front. 

On the 3d of January, Clausel drove in the allied picquets between the 
Joyeuse and the Bidouse, and attacked the post of Buchan’s lh)rtugiiese brigade 
near La Bastide on the Joyeuse, and that of the third divisioii in Bouloc. He 
turned the right of Buchan’s brigade on the height of La Toste, compelling it to 
retire toward Briscous; and he established two divisions of infantry on that 
height and in La Bastide, and at the same time had all the rest of his corps on 
the Bidouse and on the Gave d’Oleron. The eenti'e and the right of the allies 
were immediately concentrated, and put in readiness to move. Lord Welling- 
ton reconnoitered the enemy on the 4th, and intended to attack them on the 
5th, but was obliged, by the severity of the weather and the the 

rivulets, to defer the attack till the (ith. The attack was made on thatnwly, by 
the third division under Picton and the fourth division under Cole, aided by 
Buchan’s Portuguese brigade, and by the cavalry under Fane. These forces, 
by a single pusli and without loss, dislodged the enemy, and replaced the allied 
posts. 

No further operation could be attempted on either side, for upwards of a 
month, in consequence of the state of the weather. But Lord Wellington was not 
idle. Having received large sup] dies of money, he recoined it in the French form 
in order to make it more readily current, and employed it in forming magazine^, 
in extending his coiTespon deuce with the Bourbonists, in reorganizing the 
Spanish corps, and in j)utting bis whole army into a condition of the utmost 
possible efficiency. He likewise excogitated to maturity bis plan of the coming 
campaign, and pushed energetically forward every ancillary preparation for 
achieving it. The plan was a bold one, of many parts, with intricate con- 
tingencies, combining several great, independent, mutually distant operations hito 
one aim, and requiring for the j)erformance of the most im])ortant one of them 
cotisiderable aid from the navy; so that his preparations for it during the presetft 
period of inaction were similar, in magnitude and niimbor, to his preparations at 
Frenada for the campaign of Vittoria. Tho grand feature of it was to pass the 
Adour, both above the Gaves and below Bayonne, so as, in the event of either 
passage, but especially in the event of both, to cut oft Soult s communication 
with Bourdeaux, and double him up to destruction, or at least to embairassment, 
among the cradHng-valleys of the Garonne. 

Frost set in on the 8th of February, and soon rendered all the coutitty 
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practicable. • The allied right wing, under Sir Howland Hill, concentrated 
around Haaparen and Urcurray on the 13th, and commenced operations on the 
14th. Harispe, in anticipation of attack, moved out with all his field force from 
St. Joan Pied de Port, and took post at Hellette. Hill drove in his picquets, 
turned the left of his position, cut oft‘ his direct communication with St. Jean 
Pied de Port, and comf)ellcd him to retire in the direction of Meharin. Mina’s 
troops were immediately hroiiglit down from the valley of Bastiin to invest St. 
Jean Pied do Port. Tlaris|)e sat down for llu* night on the hills above Meharin, 
but fpU back next day, into junction with a considerable body of Olausel’s corps, 
on the hill of Garris, oii tlie loft bank of the Bidouse. Hill, accomp.T,iiied by 
Wellington, did not arrive there till late in the afternoon, and even then had no 
greater force in band tlian the second division and Morillo’s Spaniards. But 
Lord Wellington, seeing the importance of taking the place before any reinforce- 
ment could come from Clausel, made instant dispositions to assail it. 

Morillo's Spaniards were ordered to move toward St. Palais bv a ridge par- 
allel to that on which Harispe was j>osted, driving in his outposts there, turning 
his|||y^nk, and intercepting his retreat to St. Palais; and the second division 
vHflpIllfjrttirectly on to giv the stroke of victory in front. Pringle’s brigade, 
consisting only of the 28tli and the 31Hh regiments, led. They were a small 
body compared to the enemy, and liad to ascend rougli ground to a very strong 
position. But they were among the bravest of the brave, and were to do their 
present deed before the gaze of the Britisli con(|ueri)r, in isolation from all their 
fellows, under circumstances which ])n)mised them the highest fame; so that 
every one man had kindled within him an extern [)oraneous energy which made 
him feel as strong as three. ‘‘You must take the hill before dark,” said Lord 
Wellington to them; “you must take the hill before dark,” echoed their regi- 
mental officers; and awruy, witli loud shouts, went tlie two regiments. They 
rushed down the gloomy declivity of a ravine, climbed up the wooded steeps of 
the opposile hill, and all the while made such noise and revei’beration as seemed 
to the enemy the clangour of an immense multitude. Hence, when they 
emerged from the woods tow^ard the summit of the hill, tlie enemy fled. But 
on their wheeling into line, so as to show their real strength, the enemy halted, 
had a revulsion of feeling, returned in high heroism, received unflinchingly a cool 
volley, and made trial once and a second time of a charge with bayonets. 
Never, however, could Frencliinen withstand Britons, no matter under what 
odds, in close flgliting with cold steel; and llari.spe’s soldiers, on this occasion, 
were no better than tlieir countrv men, but speedily gave way with heavy loss. 
Harispe did not attempt to rally them; but, seeing his retreat endangered by the 
advance of M^fillo round Ids flank, he drew them off in great haste, marched 
rapidly away so as to outhead Morillo, destroyed the bridges on the Bidouse 
after passing that stream, and got safely into St. Palais. 
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At the withdrawal of Sir Howland Hill, from his winter position between 
the Nive and the Adour to commence his operations against Harispo, tlio sixth 
and the eighth divisions belonging to Sir William Berestbrd's corps moved into 
that position to watch there the upper sides of Bayonne. But the rest of Beres- 
ford’s corps, on the 14tli and the 15th, made movements eastward, across the 
•loyeusc and toward the Bidouse, corresponding to the movoments of Sir Row- 
land; and drove before them the troops of Ckusol, without any encounter, to 
the further side of the Bidouse. On the night of the 15th, therefore, while 
Hill’s troops lay down on the left bank of that stream, after their achievement ol‘ 
Garris, Beresford’s troojis bivouacked in line with them along the stream’s 
course thence toward the Adour. The castle of .lacca among the Pyrenees, 
wliicli commanded Soult’s diroctest rommiinication witli Suchet, w'as isolated 
by these movements, and immediately afterwards Mirrendered to the Spaniards. 

On the 16th, Hill re])aired the bridge* of St. Palais, passed the Bidouse, and 
skirmished with the enemy’s rear-gnanl. On the 17th, aided hy ])art of Beres- 
ford’s corps, he drove the enemy across the (iava* d(' Mauleon. Two French 
battalions w'ere posted at the bridge ol‘ Arriverete on tliat river, to destjjoy it; 
hut the 92d British regiment crossed by a ford, fell upon them, and pul?* them 
to flight, with considerable loss, before they couhl aecomplish their object. 
Soult, hy this time, was in great alarm about the ra])id blows inflicted on him, 
and in much perplexit}^ to discover Wellington’s design. He thought at first 
that the great thrust would be made at his centre, directly on tlie Adour, some 
short distance above Bayonne; but now, getting into consternation for his left, 
he accumulated the main mass of his troops thither, leaving only ten thousand 
to defend Bayonne and the lower Adour, and ordered the rapid formation of a 
strong chain of dispositions, along tlu* right bank of the Gave d’Oleron, all the 
way from Navarreins near the sources of the stream to Hastiiigues below the 
Influx of the Gave de Pau. Accordingly, on the night ot the 17th, Harispeand 
Clausel retired across the Gave d’Oleron; and on the 18tli, Hill s corps and part 
of Beresford’s pushed forward their posts to that river’s left bank. But as they 
had no means of passing till the pontoon train should arrive, and as that was 
severely delayed hy a heavy fall of snow, tliey were obliged to remain there 
several days inactive. 

Lord Wellington, in the meanwhile, rode away to &t. dean de Luz, in order 
to put in motion the left of his army, which he was in hopes would then be able 
to pass the Adour below Bayonne; hut, finding tliat ojieration to be then iin- 
])racticahlo, he empowered Sir fJohn Hojie to conduct it in his absence as soOn 
as it should become so, and returned forthwith to suiierintend the resumption of 
operations by Hill and Beresford. “The movements of the right of the army, 
said he in one of his despatches, were intended to divert the enemy’s attention 
from the preparations at St. Jean de Luz and Passages for the passage of the 
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beJow Bayonne, and to induce the enemy to move his force to his left, m 
objects they succeeded completely. But upon my return to St. Jean de 
on the 19th,T<IWnnd the weather so unfavourable at sea and so uncertain, 
tiiatT determined to push forward my operations on the right, notwithstanding 
thatT had still the Gave d’Oleron, the Gave de Pau and the Adour to pass. 
Accordingly I returned to Garris on the 21 st, and ordered the sixth and light 
diviaions to break up from tlie blockade of Bayonne, and General Don Manuel 
Frfeyre to close up the cantonments of his corps toward Irun, and to be pre- 
pared to move when the left of the army should cross the Adour. I found the 
pontoons collected at Garris, and they were moved forward on the following days 
to and across the Gave de Mauleon, and tlie troops of the centre of the army 
arrived. 

“On the 24th Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill passed the Gave d’Ole- 
ron at Villenave, with the light, second, and Portuguese divisions, under the 
command of Major-General Baron Charles Alton, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Willi^tn Stewart, and Marisoal de Cainpo Le Cor; wliile Lieutenant-General 
Sii*^i||||ittnr Clinton ])assed with tlie sixth division between Monfort and Laas, 
andlmSIcnant-General Sir I’homas Picton made demonstrations, with the third 
division, of an intention to attack the enemy’s position at the bridge of Sauve- 
terre, which induced the enemy to blow up the bridge. Mariscal de CamjK) 
Don Pablo Morillo drove in the enemy’s posts near Navarreins, and blockaded 
that place. Field-Marshal William Beresford likewise, who, since the move- 
ment of Sir Rowland Hill on the 14 th and 15th, had remained with the 
fourth and seventh divisions and Colonel Vivian’s brigade in observation on the 
lo\^r Bidouse, attacked the enemy on the 23d in their fortified posts at Hastin- 
gufis and Oyergave, on the loft of the Gave de Pau, and obliged them to retire 
within the t^te de pont at Peyrehorade. Immediately after the passage of the 
Gave d’Oleron was eftected, Sir Rowland Hill and Sir Henry Clinton moved 
towards Oflhoz and the great road leading from Sauveterre to that town ; and 
the en^my retired in the night from Sauveterre across the Gave de Pau, and 
assembled their army near Orthez on the 25th, having destroyed all the bridges 
on the river, 

“ The right and right of the centre of the army assembled opposite Orthez. 
LieiiteimAt^ General Sir Stapleton Cotton, with Lord Edward Somerset’s 
brigkdeiof cavalry, and the third division under Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Pictofn, were near the destroyed bridge of Beren ; and Field-Marshal Sir 
William Bei^sford, with the fourth and seventh divisions, under Lieutenant- 
General Sir Low^ Cole and Major-General Walker, and Colonel Vivian’s bri- 
gade, towards %e Junction of the Gave de Pau with the Gave d’Oleron. The 
troops opposed He the Marshal having moved on the 25th, he crossed the Gave 
de Pau below the junction of the Gave d’Oleron on the morning of the 2()th, 
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and moved along the high road from Peyrehorado towaida Ortbea, on the 
enemy’a right As ho approachoA Lientenant-Genoral gh* Stapleton Cutjbo^ 
crossed wfith the cavalry; and Lieutenant-General Sir Ttiomas Pictou with 
third division, below the bridge of Berenx ; and 1 moved the sixth and light 
divisions to the same poiat; and Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill occupied 
the heights opposite Qrthez and the high road leading to Sauvoterre. The sixth 
and light diri^ons crossed in the morning of the 27th at daylight; and we 
found the enemy in a strong position near Orthez, with liis right on a height on 
the high road to Dax, and occupying the village of St. Bo6s, and his left on the 
heights above Ortbez and that town, and opposing the passage of the river by 
Sir Rowland Hill.” 

Soult’s position was on a ridge of hills, partly wooded and partly naked. If 
an equilateral tiiangle, with a base of about a mile and a were described 
upon the Gave de Pau, which there runs from east to west, the extreme right of 
the position would be represented by the apex of the triangle, and the whole line 
of the position, in a general view, by the south-east side. The hill occupied by 
the right rose boldly up both in front and in rear, was narrow along the summit, 
and had high steep projections to serve as platioi-ms for batteries. The hill of 
the centre was concave in front, so as to give the line of battle on it a r^;i](iring 
form, and at the same time stiffly acclivitous, so as to render that Uhq |l^*ctly 
unassailable ; and it rolled off in the rear, in a series of gradually descending 
open moors, into a great extent of low country, so as to afford uncommon facilities 
for retreat. The hill occupied by the letl was less mai'kcd in feature, and might 
be described as a congeries of knolls subsiding gently to the Gave de Pau at and 
around Orthez. The heights, however, though thus describuble as three bills, 
formed stricUy one ridge, witli connected declivities, and a continuous though 
broken summit The ground in front broke deeply down into low swamps, knd 
forked off thence toward the Gave de Pau in difficult ravines. Reille commanded 
on the right ; Drouet, with Villatte in reserve, commanded in the centre ; and 
Clause], with Ilarispe under him at tlie town of Orthez, commanded on the left. 
Soult, with his staff, stood on points of the ridge which overlooked iiearly the 
whole field. The number of French combatants present was about Isrty 
thousand. 

An isolated hill rose suddenly between two ravines opposite ReiUefs posiliap^ 
receded in a south-westerly or oblique direction toward the Ghve de<>Paii^ 
attained a sufficient height to afford a map-like view of all the surrounding tinet) 
and bore on its summit the mouldering remains of an ancient Roman* camfK 
Lord Wellington ascended this hill to reconnoitre the French position,, and 
obtained here at a glance sufficient data both to decide upon an attack^ and lo 
form the plan of it ; and here he stood, with his staff*, throughoul the subsequent 
action, to watch and control the movements of liis forces. But, except for this 
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commanding viow> he iiacl not one advantage of ground. Tliis very hill itself 
was a stupendous obstruction in the way of his army ; and all the rest of the 
ground, both in iront of Soultfs position and on the flanks, was extremely disad- 
vantageous. Lord Wellington, nevertheless, formed his battle-plan as promptly 
as if the country had been a ])lain, and the terms of combat equal. Sir William 
Beresfbrd, with the fourtli and the seventli divisions of infantry, and with a 
brigade of cavalry, he ordered to take post on the prolongation of the ridge, 
beyond the village of St. Boes, to make assault thence on Reille’s flank and rear. 
Sir Thomas Picton, witli the tliird and the sixth divisions of infantry, and with a 
brigade of cavalry, he ordoitnl to take post on the low' ground contiguous to the 
river and in front of Dronet, to w^oi’k up tlionco along tlu* ravines to an assault 
on the most vuliiLM’able points of both Drouet’s line and (Mausel’s. Baron 
Charles Alton, with the light division, he ordered to take post at the north-west 
base of the insulated hill, contitjuous to his own post ot surveillance, to stand 
there as a reserve, maintaining the cotninuiiication between Beresford and Picton, 
and ready to m()ve either exteriorly or up the nearest ravine to the support of 
either. And Hill, who still stood, w'ith the second British division. Le CJor’s 

S isp division, and a brigade of cavalry, on the left bank of the Gave dc 
site Orthez, unable to attempt tbe overtlirow' of the ]M)werf\il defences 
oid^i'ed to ford tbe river at Sonars, about two miles above Orthez, and 
to move obliquely thence to turn and attack ('lausel’s left. Tlie number of allied 
combatants in the field was only about tiiirty-seven tbonsaiid. All, however, 
W'ere either British or Portuguese, inured to battle, and full of confidence that 
they would once more see the back of a foe whom they had already so often 
beaten. 

At nine o’clock on tlie 27th, the battle-movements began. Sir Lowry Cole, 
wth two brigades of tlie fonrtli division, the one British and the other Portuguese, 
canied the village of St. Jioes after an obstinate resistance, and moved forward 
thence to attempt to turn Keille’s flank. But he had not space on the nan’ow 
neck of land either to advance with a strong front, or to deploy for a sweejnng 
assault; and the same time was both o])posed by a dense body of veteran in- 
fantry, and raked on both flanks by a powerful, well-served, sure-aimed artillery. 
His brigades were as terribly beset as if they had been storming tbe breach of a 
strong fortress, and had nothing to trust to but the most determined, devoted, 
indomitable courage; and long did they fight, fiercely and desperately, amid 
horrible carnage, without gaining any ground. Tlie Portuguese brigade at 
length reeled and fled. The British brigjide felt indignant at this, — were only 
roused by it to a paroxysm of bravery, — and kept charging on, amid the very 
rush of the fugi|ivA, wdtli the ferocity of angry lions; yet they too were speedily 
overpowered, and, though disdaining to flee, were steadily deforced toward the 
village of St. Boes. 
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Sir Thomas Picton’s two divisions ad'v^anced about the same moment as Sir 
Lowiy Colo’s bri^^ades. They moved deviously and intricately, up hollows and 
over knolls which only a few men could pass abreast; and being without support 
on either flank, and incapable of soon receiving it, they were obliged to practise 
caution, and to watch the event of (\)lc’s assault before assuming a formation to 
make any strong assault of their own. Nor, on their arriving at the foot of 
Drouct’s ami Clausel’s hills, could any ground be seen which would |K*rmit any 
conhiderablo body ol‘ them to ascend; so that they made little progress. On 
their extreme left, liowcver, was a scxMiiingly accessible projection of the ridge; 
and thither was a detachment sent by Pictoii. Hut this body, before quite 
reaching the summit, was suddenly assailed by one of Dronet’s divisions, and 
hurled back in confusion, with the loss of several ])ri8oner». This disaster 
occurred simultaneously ’with the ovtTthrow of Cole's brigades. Soult, on see- 
ing tlic two events, exultingly exclaimed, “At last I haveliirn;’' and thinking 
victory quite at hatid, instantly ordered ii)) all his resc»rves to make it secure. 

Hut a more rapid mind than Jiis had marked the events, and was subjecting 
them to its mastery. Lord Wcllinoton, estimating early how Cole and Picton 
were likely to be handled, had ])romptlv Ibrined a new ]>hin of l)attle, and issued 
orders ftjr its execution. lie designed both to launch new forces intei action, 
and to give a new direction to the former ones; ami already was lie on the point 
of making demonstration with both. His genius now, as at Fuentes d’Onoro, 
though in a totally difl'erent manner, suddenly establislusl against his antagonist 
an entirely new battle at the very moment wlien tliat antagonist imagined him- 
self to be reaping victory from the old. Ilis }>hin was to send up Barnard’s 
brigade oi‘ the light division against the rear of Tan])in s division of iteille’s 
corps, who were dcdbi-cing (^ole, — to draw the nunaining biigade of the fourth 
division and tlie whole of the seveiitli division in one mass against Beillc’s flank 
and rear, — to hurl the third division and the sixth division in one body against 
Foy’s division on the right ol’Drouet’s line, with the efl’ect of isolating the posi- 
tion of lieille, sw'cepiiig the position of Drouet, and obt;Aining complete command 
of both, — and to do all these, as nearly as possible, by simultaneous stroke. 

‘‘ The .52d regiment, belonging to Barnard’s brigade, led the way, and soon 
readied the niai'sh between the ridge occupied by the enemy and the old Homan 
cam]), whence Wellington and his staff were anxiously watching the feairful 
struggle. Though kiiee-deej) throughout, and in sorm* j)laccs tlie men sinking 
u]) to tlie middle, these veterans, who had never "yet met their match in the field, 
crossed the sw'anip with stern resolution and order, and unobserved amid the 
•^moke and din, rushed forward into the opening between Taupin’s and Foy’s 
divisions, with tremendous shouts and a crushing fire, beating down a IVench 
battalion, and throwing everything before them into disorder,-*— just as'the former 
was pushing Beresford’s troops through St. Boes. 1 heir artiUerv at the same 
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time gained a post from which it swept the whole line of the enemy’s centre, and 
made such havoc among their reserve masses, that the French 21st hussars de- 
4^|xmined to seize it, and galloping round the hill, charged and drove back one 
^l|)Cl)he supporting battalions, then fell with equal fury on the 42d regiment; but 
<yhe Highlanders received their charge firmly, poured in a tremendous volley, 
and driving them fiercely before them at the point of the bayonet into a hollow 
lane, destroyed nearly them all. Picton now at the head of his two divisions, 
mounted the ridge against the enemy’s right centre, and again fiercely assailed 
Foy in his alittoativimpregnable position. These simultaneous, skilful, and bold 
attacks against onoHialf of the enemy’s line soon j)roved decisive. The French 
right centre, so hardly pressed, could send no supj)ort to Reille’s corps, who, 
cut off by the successful irrujitioii of the 52d, and assailed by them on one flank, 
while Beresford’s veterans, now rallied, had charged them on the other, — fell into 
confusion, and were hurled over the brow of the heights wdth the loss of part of 
their cannon. Cole's nu‘n, joinetl by Barnard’s brigade, now rushed, with loud 
ibouts, along the narrow strait, and took complete possession of that important 
part enemy’s position, killing General Bechaud, and wounding mortally 
another French general. Foy also fell severely hurt; and his division, falling 
into confusion, retreated, followinl of necessity by the other two divisions of 
Drouet’s cor])s, — those of Maransin and D'Annagnac. Wellington rapidly 
pushed forward the seventh division, with two batteries of artillery, w'hich 
ascended the ridge held by Barnard’s brigade, and the fourth division ; while 
Picton with the third and sixth, occupied the middle ridge, driving D’Armagnac 
before him, and establishing his guns on a commanding point on the centre, 
whence they ploughed effectually through the wliole of tlie enemy’s retiring 
masses. The battle was won; and the victoiy was rendered still more decisive 
by Hill’s success on the extreme right, who had forced the passage of the Gave 
de Pau at Souars, won the great road from Orthez to Pan, cut off the enemy’s 
direct lino* of retreat, and prevented Ilarispc on the French left from succouring 
their right and centre. 

“ Soult now seeing that, notwithstanding the strength of his position, his ad- 
mirable dispositions, and the excellent quality of his troops, he was defeated at all 
points, and that Hill was rapidly approaching his rear, ordered a general retreat; 
and the French wdth their usual discipline, soon regaining good order, retired in 
the finest array, their rear-guard taking advantage of every intervening height 
for facing about and making an obstinate resistance. But five miles from the 
field of battle, they had to cross in their course the stream of the Luy de Bearn, 
to be rejiched only by a single road, and crossed by one bridge, — that of Sault 
do Nevailles. British troops closely pursued ; and the French, observing 
Hill moving parallel to them, and threatening to anticipate them at the bridge, 
at length began to run violently. Hill’s men also set off at full speed; and, 
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though the French, disencumbering themselves as usual of everytliing, first 
gained the bridge, they were in in*etrievable confusion, and the fields were 
covered with scattered bands. Cotton’s cavalry charged three battalions of tlie 
enemy, whom he rode down and sabred, securing three hundred prisoners. 
But although two thousand more threw down their arms and souglit quarter, the 
greater part contrived to escape by wading the stream of the Luy de Bearn. At 
length the remnant of their scattered bands, with true French readiness, having 
destroyed the one-arch bridge, wliich was of wood, reassembled on the opposite 
bank ; and the British soldiers, exliaiisted with fatigue and excitement, sank to 
rest in their bivouacs on the southern bank of tlic Luy de Bearn.** 

At the moment of the pursuit wlien the enemy's ranks broke into confusion. 
Lord Wellington was struck on tlie pommel of his sword by a half-spent musket 
shot, and received a severe bruise. He was personahy directing the pursuit, wdth 
his usual speed and energy; and had he been able* to continue on the gallop 
across the rough intersected country, he would ju’obahly have converted the 
flight of the enemy into a thorough I'out. But he w as compcllefl to draw bridle; 
and, though obliging himself to remain on the saddle till the husiness of the day 
was over, he required then to he lifted from his horse, ami could neither walk 
nor stand without assistance. 11 is wound annoyed him much for three or four 
days, yet did not prevent him, oven for an hour, liom j)ushing vigorously for- 
ward the operations oi* the campaign. 

The loss of the allies in the battle of Orthez comprised 277 men killed, 1,923 
wounded, and 70 missing. But among the killed were 18 officers; and among 
the w'ounded, besides Lord Wellington, were the l)uk(* of Richmond, then Lord 
March, General Walker, General Ross, and 130 other officers. The French 
loss in the field comprised 3,900 men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and six 
pieces of artillery. But, amid the confusion ol’ the retreat, and amid much dis- 
organization which followed it, many old soldiers and entire battalions of young 
ones threw down their arms and fled, with the intention of never again fighting 
for Napoleon ; and at the end of a month, notwithstanding very vigorous 
to recover them, so many as three thousand continued to he a-missing. Hence 
did Soult’s real loss in men, by the battle of Orthez, amount for some days to 
probably twelve or thirteen thousand, and permanently to about seven thousand. 

The other effects of the victory were very great. Soult’s hold on the strong 
country among the roots of the Pyrenees was broken ofl. Ilis loss of ready 
communication with Suchet, and of the important fortress of St. Jean Pied de 
Port was confirmed. All his elaborate chain of fortification on the Adour, just 
as much as the previous chains on the Bidassoia and the Nivelle, was rendered 
nugatory. His very power of commanding the communication with the mari- 
time districts of France northward of the Adour was broken. Both his scope 
for strategy and his resources for sustenance were most materially circumscribed. 

II. 2 o 
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But, above all, the entire machinery of his moral force, as regarded both his 
|l4^ers and the people, was severely shaken, llis troops, previously so despond- 
Ipig, chased through so long a course of invariable defeat, and no longer capable 
ef displaying their ancient high heroism, except amid some convulsive throe of 
hope like that of their sudden hope of victory in the first scenes of the battle of 
OHhez itself, were now reduced to a feebleness of bravoiy, an unsteadiness of 
action, a weakness of resolve, and an expectancy of evil which rendered them at 
all times but exciting ones little better than poltroons. Not only their defeat at 
Orthez, but the manner of it, the sudden transition from expected triumph to 
disastrous overthrow, was not more ruinous to their momentary hopes than 
harassing and humiliating to their care-worn courage. An eye-witness expres- 
sively says that, in the battle they stood up like lions, but in the pursuit ran like 
hares. The general population, too, all over the southrwost of France, already 
conciliated toward the allies by experience or report of the good qualities of 
Lord Wellington, as well as exasperated by the exactions of Buonaparte and Soult, 
felt the blow at Orthez like an unrivetting of their chains; so that thenceforth 
they either rose, or put themselves in attitude to rise, suddenly in revolt, to hail 
the allies as their deliverers and the Buonaparteans as their oppressors. 

The victory of Orthez, together with Lord Wellington’s operations which 
preceded it, was well appreciated by the British government, and by the Ger- 
manic and the Northern powers then in league with that government for the 
invasion of France. All these powers observed with delight how Wellington’s 
blows were making Buonaparte stagger; and all vied with one another to do him 
honour. On the 4th of March, Lord Wellington received permission from the 
Prince Regent of Great Britain to accept and wear the insignia of the following 
orders, — grand cross of the imperial military order of Maria Teresa, the im- 
perial Russian military ovder of St. George, the royal Prussian military order 
of the Black Eagle, and ihe royal Swedish military order of the Sword. And 
on the 24th of Mardi, the thanks of the Prince Regent and of the British par- 
liament were fiirmally given for Orthez. 
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THB PAiBAOB OP tHB TX^WRR ADODR — THR RECALL OF THR 8PANIARDB — ^TIIK PA8BAOB OP TRB UPPER 
AOOUR— THB COMBAT OF AIRE — BERESFORD’s MOVEMENT TO BOURDRAUX-> SOULT'S AND WELLING- 
TON’S SITUATION ON THE UPPER ADOUH, AND MOVEMENT TO THE GARONNE— THB BATTLE OF TOU- 
LOUSB— <tHE OBBBATION OP I108TILITIKB — THB SORTIE FROM BAYONNE. 

Lord Wellington’s project respecting the Adoiir below Bayonne was com- 
plicated and arduous. He designed, not only to pass the river there, but to hold 
it in possession. His objects were to obtain the use of the river’s mouth as a 
harbour for his supplies, to hold command of the right bank in order to invest 
the citadel, and, in the event of the failure or the inefficiency of the operations 
of his right wing on the Gaves and the u})per Adoiir, to acquire the JtUvcr of 
penetrating to Bourdeaux by the coast road from Bayonne, Butitbe river, 
where he meant to cross it, is 300 yards wide, and has a rapid currclV^#. strong 
tide, and often a heavy swell from the sea; its banks are so low as to offer neither 
facility for bridge-making nor a land-mark to mariners; and there was a strong 
French flotilla within it, to aid constant picquets and occasional sallying-parties 
from the fortress, in making a ])Owerful defence of its waters. No pontoons 
could serve as even an ephemeral bridge; no ordinary materials of any kind 
could witlistand the hostility of French gun-boats and fire-ships; and if boult or 
the commander of the fortress should be induced by any alarm to form upon the 
banks, especially upon the right bank, posts of such strength as he was perfectly 
well able to form, no amount of force and means in Lord Wellington’s possession 
could be at all expected, except with either vast stratagem or enormous loss, to 
establish a passage. Soult, notwithstanding his having smarted so keenly under 
our hero’s famous passage of the Douro, and notwithstanding that he knew so 
well by how many far-fetched strokes of strategy he had driven the French 
armies out of the Peninsula, never imagined that he would attempt to seize the 
lower Adour. 

Nevertheless, Lord Wellington thought the lower Adour quite within his 
reach, and steadily struck for it. His contrivances for seizing it were begun 
soon after bis passage of the Nivelle, and were thenceforth carried on, either 
under his own supervision or according to his special instruction, without other 
pause than the severity of the weather occasioned, till the moment of completion. 
Many decked vessels, of from thirty to fifty tons, called chasse-mar^es, wrere 
hired in the ports of St. Jean de Luz, Passages, and Socoa, to serve as substi- 
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tutes for pontoons. Materials were collected, and put on board of them, to con* 
nect them together into a continuous bridge. Many large spars also were ob- 
tikined, and placed in readiness, to fonn such a flexible boom as should protect 
tHe ferfdge from any vessels which might be floated down the stream to destroy 
jy^Part of the pontoon-train which had been in attendance on the army was 
Bidart, to be taken forward, and used as an aid to the forming of 
Arrangements were made with the British admiral in the bay of 
fifeltfay. Admiral Penrose, to enjoy an elaborate co-operation of his flotilla and 
gun-boats and seamen. A rocket-brigade, for the first time in the war, were 
b]N)aght into regular requisition; not that they were deemed a steady force, still 
teas that they might act as fire-raisers; but that their novel, showy, eccentric 
missiles might terrify the imagination, and probably produce a panic. And 
Sir iJohn Hope’s corps, though deprived of the light division and left without any 
immediate su])port from the rest of army, was strengtlieiied, by the addition of 
Don Carlos D’Espana’s Spaniards and two independent Portuguese brigades, to 
a total force of twenty-eight thousand men, with twenty pieces of artillery. 

Wellington had appointed the achievement of the enterprise to be done 
on tihe^W(lHiing of the 21st of Februaiy; and, as we saw in last chapter, ho was 
persoflMlIyib the spot to superintend it, and found all things ready for it, as far 
as man itttold! make them ready, but was obliged by the state of the weather to 
postpone it, and to forego the pleasure of personal superintendence. Sir John 
Hope made redispositions by sea and land for the morning of the 23d; and, as an 
essential preliminary, he moved all his forces northward, during the night of the 
22d, silently and variously, some of them to make demonstrations, on both 
banks of the Nive, against the entrenched camp, so as to engage there the 
enemy’s utmost j)ossible attention, and the rest to steal along the sea-board, with 
the guns, the pontoons, and the rockets, for the operations on the Adour. The 
latter had a difficult march, and were Compelled to abandon some of the pon- 
toons; yet, favoured partly by covering woods, partly by a masking bond of the 
river, and partly by the feigned attacks on the entrenched camp, they reached 
the Adour unobserved. The chasse-mar^es and Admiral Penrose’s gun-boats 
ought to have arrived about the same moment; but they had encountered con- 
trary winds, and were not to be seen. Sir Jolin Hope, undaunted by their absence, 
and determined to attempt the passage without them, gave instant orders for 
the forming of most of his guns in battery, aided by two-thirds of the rocket- 
corps, opposite the French flotilla, and for the marching of the greater part of 
the troops of his first division, together with the pontoons, two guns, and the rest 
of the rocket-cq|p)s, to a point of passage near the mouth of the river. 

The FreiSh flotilla consisted of a corvette and twelve gun-boats. The coi> 
vetto promptly opened fire, and showed a wolfish pugnacity. ^^But,” says 
Southey, “ when a few rockets bad been discharged, the terrified sailors in the 
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gun-boats took to their oars, and made all speed up the river. The effect, in- 
deed, of these weapons was most terrific. They dashed through the water like 
fieiy serpents, and pierced the sides of the boats, burning apparently even under 
water with undiminished force. The guns, meantime, opened upon the corvette, 
and fired about 400 rounds at her, some toward the conclusion with hot shot. 
This failed to set her on fire, and when the three-coloured flag was shot from the 
flag-staff, the enemy presently nailed it to the mast-head. But after some hours, 
the French retired from the contest, under the protection of the citadel, their 
captain having been killed, and 34 out of a crew of 40 men killed or wounded, 
— sacrificed as it would seem, in a display of courage which could be of no av^ 
The action had served as a spectacle for the inhabitants of Bayonne, who cMhe 
out from the promenade which skirts the river to witness and apparently to en- 
joy it; the day being remarkably fine, and the action itself, with all its circum- 
stances, as described by an eye-witness, more resembling some festival display 
than the dreadful reality of war.” 

About noon, the passage near the mouth of the river commenced. The 
only means of it were five pontoons and four jolly-boats. Sixty men passed 
over in one of the pontoons. A French picquet were occupying the further 
bank, but went away toward the citadel without firing a shot. A ha)|f||p:' was 
stretched across, the pontoons were formed into a raft, and about 600'a#l*e men, 
including part of the rocket-corps, all under the command of Colonel Stopford, 
passed over. The tide then began to run strongly, and put a stop for a time 
to all further passage. About five o’clock, two columns, comprising nearly 
1,500 men, were seen issuing from the fortress to assail Stopford's isolated band. 
He sent out picquets to reconnoitre, placed his rocketeers on some flanking sand- 
hills, drew up his main body with its riglit on the Adour and its left on a morass, 
in a position to be covered with the defensive fire of the two guns on the left 
bank, and awaited firmly the shock of combat. “The enemy,” says Batty, 
“ came on with drums beating the pas-de-charge, and driving before him the 
picquets. Stopford’s troops awaited the approach of the French columns till 
within a short distance of their front, and then commenced a well-directed fire. 
The guns on the left bank began to cannonade them ; and the rockets on the 
sand-hills were discharged with terrific efl’ect, piercing the enemy’s column, 
killing several men, and blazing through it with the greatest violence. The re- 
sult was the almost immediate rout of the French, wfeo, terror-struck at the 
unusual appearance, and at the effect of the rockets, andihe immovable firmness 
of the little corps, made the best of their retreat back towards the citadel.” 

The troops of the first British division and of Bradford’s Portuguese brigade, 
jointly about eight thousand in number, continued to pass all night and next 
day till the whole were over; and, in consequence of the attention of the French 
continuing to be absorbed by the assaults of Ihe rest of Sir John Hope’s .corps 
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tile whole of the great extent of the entrenclied campy they were not molested, 
^i^the morning of the 24thy the British flotilla, comprising all the chasse-mar^es 
for t^e bridge, together with gun-boats and armed vessels for defence, appeared 
ijrt. the offing. But the tide was falling, the weather was tempestuous, the bar 
^f the river was buffetted by tempestuous rollers from the sea, and two leading 
bpats which attempted to enter were overwhelmed; so that the whole flotilla 
were obliged to draw off, and beat about, till the return of tlie tide. Even then 
i||^y were amidst a driving gale, with no better a land- mark to indicate the 
lhannel than a flag-staff upon the sands; and they could not have dared to at- 
iimpt an entrance, unless under the management of steady hands and the 
stAtest liearts. Yet on they all came, in compact order, defying the worst. 

“ The master’s mate of one of the war-ships led the way. His boat was lost, 
and himself and the wdiole of tlie crew. Several vessels shared the same fate. 
One who was on the shore, close at hand, and who had been accustomed to fields 
of battle, declared that he had never beheld a scene so awful. The boats were 
so agitated as they attempted the passage, sails flapping, oars apparently useless, 
and all steerage lost, that it seemed as if each must inevitably be wrecked. Two 
vessels were stranded; but almost all their crews were by great exertion saved. 
4K^gmy|ng also was driven ashore. Captain Elliot of the Martial gun-brig was 

Hp^Hitji!) his boat. Throe transport boats with their crews w'ere lost. Eveiy 

^e^tion was made to save those who were struggling for life in the suif, literally 
y^ig ten yards of their countrymen on shore; but though there were men 
with ropes tied to them on the beach, who spared no endeavour for assisting 
them, not a soul could be saved. Some who actually obtained footing on the 
ground were carried back by the receding surf, and swept away for ever. But 
the zeal and intrepidity of British seamen will overcome all obstacles that are 
not absolutely insuperable. Officers and men on this occasion displayed gallantry 
which could not be surpassed, and skill which has seldom been equalled. Vying 
with each other, they essayed the passage; and happily the wind towards eveii- 
ing gradually died away, and about thirty vessels got in.” 

On the morning of the 25th, the troops who had gone across advanced to- 
ward the citadel, and took position in a semicircle round it, their right resting 
on the river, and their left extending to the road from Bayonne to Bourdeaux. 
They were well covered in front by an exj)anse of marsh within a bend of the 
river; and, the garrison being still fully occupied by the attacks on the south side) 
they were allowed to take up tlieir ground without opposition. The space north- 
ward from the Bourdeaux road to the Adour still remained open for the gar- 
rison’s communioitions with the country; but the space soutliward of that road 
was now so%)mpletely shut as to prevent all interference with the constmeting 
of the bridge. 

This work, by great exertion, was completed on tlie 26th. The place selected 
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for it wad onfe whei*e two Btrong pidrs of masonry had been formed, with the view 
of so narrowing the csnrrent as to make it sweep away the bar from the rivei's 
mouth. The channel there was only 270 yards wide. The body of the bridge 
comprised twenty-six chasse-man^es, anchored bow and stern, with brief inter- 
val between every two, and lashed together at bow and stern. Five cables were 
stretched tightly across them from bank to bank; and oaken planks were laid on 
thes^, and secured at the ends to the two outer ones, so as to form a platform strong 
enough to bear the passage of artillery, yet elastic enough to adapt itself to the 
rise and fall of the vessels with the tide. The piers at both ends were sufficiently 
wide to admit any kind of carriage. A boom, consisting of two lines of masts, 
with chains and cables, so constructed as to entangle any vessel which might 
chance to break it, was laid across the river, above the bridge, and moored with 
two rows of anchors. And gun-boats, supported by batteries on the banks, and 
by many row-boats with grappling-irons, were stationed to protect the boom. 

Thus was established, in two days, on a broad, surgy, tidal river, as good a 
bridge for every purpose of transit, though of course not so durable an one, as 
ordinary engineering would not have established in less time than many months. 
It was established, too, in the face of a strong enemy, in the near vicinity of a 
strong fortress, with the design of achieving conquest, and was therefore done on a 
plan, and provided with appliances?, to resist powerful hostility. And besides serv- 
ing all the purposes for which it was designed, it had a fine fitness to serve the great 
ancillary purposes of a shortened and improved line of communication along th6 
sea-board from Spain, and a direct and facile line of communication, for the sub- 
sequent operations of the allied army, between the left wing and the right. The 
formation of this work was manifestly one of the most brilliant achievements of 
the war. It was even so in an engineering sense, almost so in the sense of mere 
exertion and daring, but eminently so in the sense of military contrivance and 
manojuvre. For the chief means which insured success were, first, the ampli- 
tude, the secrecy, and the perfection of the preparations, and next, that great 
scheme of strategy which, while aiming at conquest by its own direct results, 
drew Soult’s attention completely off from the lower Adour, and entangled him- 
self and the great bulk of his army among the meshes of the Adour’s head- 
streams. When Soult received intelligence of the establishment of the bridge 
below Bayonne, but especially when he learned what kind of a bridge it was, and 
how it had been formed, he must have felt at least as much astonishment as on 
a former occasion when, Just at the moment of his being about to sit down td 
dinner at his quiet head-quarters in Oporto, he was suddenly told that the allies 
were pouring across the Douro. 

Immediately after the completion of the bridge. Sir John Hope led acrosi 
more of his force, and made a movement to complete and straiten the uivestrtient 
of the citadel. He spread out his troops in extended disposition, ahd' then ad- 
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>iAnced in three converging columns, covered by skirmishers. The two wings 
l^fo^Und no difficulty, and incurred no loss, in establishing themselves within 900 
yards of the fortifications. But the centre had to advance along a ridge which 
was occupied by villas, gai'dens, and the village of St. Etienne, all of which had 
been fortified as outworks; and encountered a severe, prolonged, and san- 
guinary resistance. They at length became victorious, and captured a gun, but 
not till they had lost about five hundred of their number in killed and wounded. 
Thouvenot, the governor of the fortress, twice sallied to support his picquets, but 
vras both times roughly repulsed. Sir John Hope immediately commenced pre- 
parations for a regular siege. Just as his left wing sat down in their new 
position, an immense cloud of eagles arrived from the south, and hovered over 
them in the air; and these, after remaining several days about Bayonne, occasion- 
ally alighting on the sandhills, took flight in the direction of Orthez. “ It is not 
improbable,” says Batty, that they were the same flight of birds which, for months 
after the battle of Vittoria, were seen constantly frequenting that scone of action, 
sometimes in such numbers as to make it alarming, if not dangerous, to roam 
singly over the field.” 

Lord Wellington, on receiving intelligence of the formation of the bridge, 
and being on the eve of passing the upper Adour after the battle of Orthez, sent 
instructions to Sir John Hope to establish a line of communication with him 
through Port de Lanne. And having some, days befoi*e, ordered Freyre’s 
Spaniards to put themselves in readiness to rejoin him, he now desired them to 
march by way of the new bridge and aieng that line of communication. He 
likewise sent orders to two others of the Spanish corps to prepare for re-entering 
France. But not without much reluctance, nor till he had good cause to appre- 
hend a great reinforcing of Soult by Suchet, nor without most stringent precau- 
tions against a repetition of plundering, did he resolve to recall the Spaniards. 
‘‘Maintain the strictest discipline,” wrote he to Freyre; “without that we are 
lost.” He took away from the Spaniards all pretext for plundering, by provid- 
ing means for their regular pay and sustenance. He issued a proclamation to 
the natives, authorizing them to arm then^sclves for their own protection under 
the superintendence of their magistrates, and requesting them to arrest, and to 
bring to head-quarter? for punishment, all straggling and plundering soldiers. 
And finding that Freyre’s corps, while on their march, were still inclined to 
plunder, he wrote to that general a severe though courteous letter, giving rules 
for the enforcement of a most rigorous discipline, and concluding as follows, — 
“ I beg leave to add ap observation the truth of which 1 have learned from long 
experience, namel|j| that np reliance can be placed on the conduct of troops in 
action with t% enep;^, who have been accustomed to plunder, and that those 
officers alone can ^pect to derive honour in the day of battle from the conduct 
of the troops under their command who shall have forced them, by their atten- 
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tion and exertions, to behave as good soldiers ought in their cantonments, their 
quarters, and their camps.” 

During the night and the day following the battle of Orthez, Soult retreated 
to St. Sever, on the right bank of the Adour. He destroyed all the bridges be- 
hind him, and took up a position at St. Sever. But as he had large magazines 
at Aire, farther up the Adour, on its left bank, he sent Clausel thither to protect 
them. He had also, on account of the incomplete condition of his works at Dax, 
given orders for the evacuation of that place, and for tlie removal of its magar 
zines to Mont de Marsan; and he was joined, on his retreat to St. Sever, by the 
garrison of Dax, together with two battalions of conscripts. Lord Wellington 
rose up, on the morning of the 28th of February, to pursue him; and, though 
grit'vously retarded by the want of bridges and by great severity of weather, he 
arrived at tlie Adour, in front of his position, in tin* evening. Soult tlccamped 
next morning, with his centre to Cacores and his right to Bnrcelone, the former 
nearly opposite Aire, and both on the high road iij) the Adour toward Toulouse 
and Agen. He thus left open the direct road from Orthez to Boiirdeaux, but 
hoped still to retain communication with tliat city hy detour down the Garonne, 
and was tempted to keep near the roots of the IVivnees for sake of receiving re- 
inforcement or support from Sueliet. Lord Wellington, with the main body 
of the allies, crossed the Adour at St. Sever, at one o’clock of the same day, the 
Ist of March, but detached Sir Rowland Hill to look after Claused at Aire. 

Sir Rowland arrived in j)resence of tin* enemy after mid-day of the 2d, and 
found them drawn up, on a strong ridge, across the public road, in front of Aire, 
with tlicir right wing resting on the Adour. He instantly attacked them. The 
second division, under Sir William Stewart, moved against their centre; and a 
Portuguese brigade, under De C(»sta, moved against their right. Stewart at- 
tacked with great steadiness and vigour, and, in sj)ite of a firm resistance, was 
very soon successful. But the Portuguese brigade advanced in a slovenly man- 
ner, made feeble fight, and were speedily repulsed. A French column, well 
formed and full of spirit, was commencing a ruinous chase of them, b\it suddenly 
encountered Barnes’ brigade, sent otfjby Sir William Stew'art to the rescue, and 
was driven from the field. The enemy rallied, however, and made a strenuous 
effort to retrieve their ground; but, besides continuing to be stoutly combated 
by the brigades who had already beaten tliem, were mot by Byng’s brigade, 
coming up to them from a position of reserve, and were finally and irretrievably 
vanquished, — many of them being taken prisoners, a small body being pushed 
aside and driven away toward Pau, and all the rest fleeing in confusion through 
Aire to the country up the Adour, The loss of the allies in killed and wounded 
was about 300. The loss of the French in killed and wounded must have been 
proportionally great, but included two generals; and in dispersion, by the 
throwing away of arms and* by the flight of soldiers to their homes, was stdl 
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« ater; and it comprised also the stores and magazines which had been collected 
iire. The combat, in many respects, was a miniature of Orthez. The conduct 
jlje Portuguese brigade, however, was so bad that Lord Wellington formally 
Portuguese marshal-general’s attention to it, and requested him to in- 

t “fihj^William Beresford, at the time of Hill's enterprise at Aire, moved, with 
th^ IM^^ivision and Vivian’s brigade, to Mont de Marsan, and seized there the 
JPIfVt ||#gazines \^hich liad been removed thither from Dax. Lord Wellington, 
ftl tltte meantime, remained at St. Sever to direct the reconstruction of the bridge's, 
the rejunction of Freyro’s Spaniards, and various otlier matters relative to sub- 
sequent field operations. lie had now ceased to i-egard any further negociations 
on the part ofVthe British go\ernment with Buonaparte as politic, and was be- 
coming impatient*Ao receive permission from them to declare for the Bourbons. 
Hence did ho, on the ith of March, write to them from St. Sever, — “ I write just 
one line to let you know that, in j>roportion as advance, I find the sentiment 
in the country still more strong against the Buonaparte dynasty, and in favour 
of the Bourbons. But I am quite certain there will be no declaration on the 
part of the jieo])le if the allies do not in some manner declare themselves, or at 
all long as they are negociating with Buonaparte. Any declaration 

from us would, I am convinced, raise such a flame in the country as would soon 
spread from one end of it to the other, and would infiillihly overturn him. I 
cannot discover the ])olicy of not hitting one’s enemy as hard as one can, and in 
the most vulnerable place. I am certain that he would not so act by us, if he 
had the opportunity. He would certainly overturn the British authority in Ire- 
land if it w’^as in his pow er.” 

In one givat instance, howe\er, Lord Wellington w^as enabled, without any 
compromise, to take full advantage of tlie Bourbon partisanship. This was the 
instance of the important city of Bourdeaux, the third city of France in amount 
of population, and |>r()hably the first in both breadth and depth of attachment to 
the Bourbons. A roy.dist committee had secretly sat there from the previous 
March, earnestly w^atching the pi ogress o|^vents; and on hearing of the victory 
of Orthez, they became intensely desirous to make some strong public demonstra- 
tion, obtained the concurrence of tlie mayor in their views, and sent oflP the 
Marquis de la Eochejacquelein to Lord Wellington to solicit the support of a 
body of allied soldiers. His Lordshipn^'n^^'^diately decided to send Sir William 
Beresford to Bourdeaux with twelve thousand men, comprising the fourth and the 
seventh divisions of infantry, and a fair proportion of cavalry and artillery. But, 
that there might be no mistake in any quarter respecting the principles on which 
he acted, hJ|^ave Sir William the following instructions: — 

“ The object of sending a body of troops to Bourdeaux is to establish there 
the authority of the army, and eventuftlly^ if possibly, to acquire the navigation 
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of the Garonne and the use of the port for tlie army. On your approach to 
that city, therefore, I request you to communicate to the authorities the different 
proclamations which have been issued for the civil government of the country in 
which the army is established; and you will call upon the mayor and other 
authorities to declare wdiether they will or not continue to j>crform the duties of 
their offices respectively under existing circumstances. If they should not bo 
so disposed, I beg you to inform them that it is necessary that they should with- 
draw from the territory occupied by the army; and I beg you to desire the prin** 
cipal inhabitants to name the persons to whom they wish the principal civil 
authorities should be intrusted. I beg you to give orders that the persons so 
selected may act provisionally, and to let me know their names, in order that I 
may appoint them as usual by proclamation. If tlie existing magistrates should 
be willing to remain in office, I beg you to allow lliein to continue, and to let 
me know their names. There is a large party at Bordeaux in favour of the 
House of Bourbon; and 1 beg }oii to adhere to the following instructions in re- 
gard to this party and tlieir views. If they should ask for your consent to pro- 
claim Louis XVIII., to hoist the white standard, &c., you will state that the 
British nation and their allies wish well to Louis XVIII.,* and as long as the 
public peace is preserved where our trooi)s are stationed, we shall not interfere 
to prevent that party from doing what may be deemed most for its interest, — 
nay, farther, that I am prepared to as^sist any j)arty that may show itself in- 
clined to aid us in getting the better of Buonaj)arte; that the object of the allies, 
however, in the war, and above all in entering France, is, as is stated in my 
proclamation, peace ^ — and that it is well known the allies are now engaged in 
negociating a treaty of peace with Buonaparte; that, however, I might be in- 
clined to aid and support any set of people against Buonaparte, while at war, 1 
could give them no further aid when peace should be concluded; and I beg the 
inhabitants will weigh this matter well before they raise a standard against the 
government of Buonaparte, and involve themselves in hostilities. If, however, 
notwithstanding this warning, the town should think proper to hoist the white 
standard, and should proclaim Louis'XVIII., or adopt any other measure of that 
description, you w'ill not oppose them; and you will arrange with the authorities 
the means of drawing, without loss of time, for all the arms, ammunition, Ac*, 
which are at Dax, which you will deliver to thorn. If the municipality should 
state that they will not proclaim Louis XVIII. without your orders, you will 
decline to give such orders, for the reasons above stated.” 

Thus did Lord Wellington dexterously combine keen attention to the deli- 
cacies of his political position with unremitting zeal for the prosecution, in every 
possible way, of his military enterprize. And so had he done, in all instances, 
from the moment of his approaching the French frontier. “In all the conver- 
sations which I have held with the friends of the House of Bourbon, said hte, 
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1 have never failed to remind them that the allies, including those who had 
been pleased to confide to me the command of their armies, entered France in 
search of peace, that they were at the moment engaged in negociations for peace, 
and that if peace should be made with Napoleon as a sovereign, all assistance to 
the friends of the House of Bourbon in France must be discontinued/' The 
Due d’Angouleme and certain illustrious leaders of the royalists had suddenly 
arrived at Ills Lordship’s liead-quarters in the beginning of February, to urge an 
identification of the operations of the war with the cause of the Bourbons. But 
Lord Wellington, though doing tliein all honour, bestowing large personal at- 
tentions on them, and scrupling nothing to tell them frankly and fully how well- 
affected he was to them as a man, would not allow himself to be influenced or 
embarrassed by them one jt)t as a general. He even would not permit them to 

« Knp^y him in any of his movements in the field ; and, said he, — 1 earnestly 
Hwnended to the Due d’Angoulome that he should continue incognito, and 
that, particularly as the allies were engaged in negociations for a treaty of peace 
with Buonaparte, he should not urge the people to declare themselves, but should 
leave to the people themselves, who were the most interested, the choice of the 
time and mode in whicli they should proceed, in order to attain their object,” 
Beresford, with his twelve thousand soldiers, left the main allied army on the 
8th of March, and arrived without molestation at Bourdeaux on the 12th. Most 
of tho Buonapartean garrison in the city, at his a])proach, fled across the Ga- 
ronne; and the rest laid down their arms. The civic authorities, arrayed in their 
robes of office, came out to meet him; they and other principal inhabitants 
mounted the white cockade; and the great mass of the population thronged tl»e 
streets to welcome the allied troops as their deliverers and friends. The Due 
d’Angoulenie soon after arrived on his own account from St. Jean de Luz, and 
was received with unbounded enthusiasm. “A prodigious crowd assembled to 
greet his entrance; white handkerchiefs waved from every window; the white 
flag was to be seen on every stee})le; all classes felicitated each other on the 
change; the day was jiassed as a brilliant fete; and a revolution, the most im- 
portant in its consequences w hich had occurred in Europe since the breaking out 
of the bloody drama of 1789, passed over without one tear falling in sorrow or 
one drop of blood being shed.” So entirely did the inhabitants concur in the 
change that, in two or three days, Beresford was able to return with about one 
half of his troops to the main army, leaving the rest under the command of Lord 
Dalhousie to protect the city against any counter-stroke. 

A strong sympathic effect of the Bourdeaux movement was instantly pro- 
duced over all the south of France, and on to tbo kingdom’s centre. Soult felt 
alarm at this. ^Aready was he suffering severely from the desertion of his 
soldiers and the disaffection of the people iBOw he seemed in danger of be- 
ing caught in the centre of a general insiicwtid^ He therefore itaued a pro- 
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clamation to attempt to assuage the popular excitement. But what a document I 
It baa indeed the rare merit of exhibiting desperate fidelity to a sinking cause; 
but, in all other respects, it is a frantic effusion of the worst pro]iertie8 of the 
Buonapartean spirit, — ^bombast, mendacity, gasconade, vituperation, and ani- 
mosity; and it tells as strongly as vengeful misrepresentation could, how terribly 
Wellington’s prowess had daunted the French troops, and how surely his justice 
and moderation had conciliated the French people. Nor is it the less curious 
for presenting a perfect contrast to unbounded panegyrics on Britain which 
Soult, at a subsequent period of his life, thought proper to utter on a great pub- 
lic occasion in London. Long though it be, we must quote it entire; — 

“ Soldiers, at the battle of Orthez you did your duty ; tlie enemy’s losses 
surpassed yours; his blood moistened all the ground he gained. You may con-' 
sider that feat of arms as an advantage. Other combats are at hand; no reposl| 
for us until his army, formed of such extraordinary elements, shall evacuate tm 
Fi’ench territory, or be annihilated. Its numbers and ])rogress may be gxW; 
but at hand are unexpected perils. Time wdll teach the enemy’s general that 
French honour is not to be outraged with impunity. Soldiers, he lias had the 
indecency to incite you and your countr\nien to revolt and sedition. Jle speaks 
of peace; but firebrands of discord follow him. lie speaks of peace, but incites 
the French to a civil war. Thanks to him for making known his projects! 
Thereby are our forces centupled; and thereby are those rallied round the im- 
perial eagles who, seduced by appearances, imagined that lie would make a loyal 
war. No peace with that disloyal and perfidious nation ! No peace with the 
English and their auxiliaries until they quit the iinjicrial territory I They have 
dared to insult the national honour; they have had the infamy to incite French- 
men to become traitors to the Emperor. This ofi’ence can be avenged only in 
blood. To arms be the cry throughout the empire. Every Frenchman who 
seeks not vengeance abjures his country, and takes rank among her enemies. 

“ Yet a few days and those who believe in English delicacy and sincerity 
will learn to their cost that cunning promises are made to abate their courage 
and subjugate them. They will learn also that if to-day the English pay and 
seem generous, to-morrow they will retake with enormous interest all that they 
have disbursed. Let the pusillanimous beings who calculate the cost of sav- 
ing their country remember that the English have in view to reduce French- 
men to the same servitude as the Spaniards, Portuguese, and Sicilians who 
groan under their domination. History will recall to those unworthy French- 
men who prefer momentary enjoyment to the safety of the great family how the 
English made Frenchmen kill Frenchmen at Quiberon, and how the En^ish 
have been at the head of all conspiracies, all odious political intrigues, plots, and 
assassinations, aiming to overthrow all principles, to destroy all great establish^ 
ments of trade, to satisfy their immeasurable ambition and their insatiable 
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Avarice. Dues there exist on the face of the globe one spot known to the English, 
’il^here they have not, by seduction and violence, destroyed all kinds of nmnu- 
factures which could rival their own? Thus they will do to the French establish- 
ments if they prevail. 

Soldiers, devote to opprobrium and execration all Frenchmen who, in any 
manner, favour their insidious projects, and those also who, while momentarily 
under their power, do not endeavour by every practicable means to hurt them. 
Devote to opprobrium and reject as Frenchmen, those who think, under speci- 
ous pretexts, to avoid serving their country, and those who, from corruption or 
from indolence, hide deserters instead of driving them back to their colours. 
We have now nothing in common nith such men; and we can anticipate that 
inexorable history will transfer their names with execration to posterity. As to 
|}8, our duty is clear. Honour and fidelity are our motto. We will fight to the 
l||lt the enemies of our august Emj^eror and of our beloved France. Respect 
p^^flsons and property. Grieve for those who have temporarily fallen under the 
enemy’s yoke, and hasten the moment of their deliverance. Be obedient and 
disciplined, and bear imjdacahle hatred toward traitors, and toward enemies of 
the Frencli name. War to death against those who wouhl divide us to destroy 
us, and against those cowards who desert the imperial eagles to range themselves 
under another banner. Remember always that fifteen ages of glory and triumphs 
innumerable have illustrated our country. Contemplate the prodigious eflTorts 
of our great sovereign, and liis signal \ictorios which immortalize the French 
name. Let us be worthy of him, and we can then bequeath without a taint to 
our posterity the inheritance we hold from our fathers. Be Frenchmen, and die 
arms in hand rather llian survive dishonour.” 

This diatribe did not fail to draw the attention of both soldiers and people; 
but as to any other eft'ect than drawling attention, it was only a midnight can- 
nonade with blank-shot, — ‘‘ noise and nothing besides.” But another measure, 
contrived a few days before by Buonaparte, and now in progress of execution, 
promised material results. This was tlie unconditional release and restoration of 
Ferdinand, accompanied w ith orders to Suchet to evacuate the fortresses of Cata- 
lonia and Valencia. The greater part of Sachet’s troops had already been recently 
withdrawn, — several foreign regiments by reduction, several garrisons by sur- 
render, two divisions of infantry to strengthen Soult, and ten thousand men of all 
arms to Lyons; so that a principal force which remained to him was the garrisons 
of Barcelona, Tortosa, Peniscola, and Murviedro. Lord Wellington had recently 
despatched orders that part of Sir William Clinton's troops, who had been con- 
tinuing to watcl^uchet, should march into junction with his own main army; 
and on hearing ^ this measure 6f Buonaparte, he wrote as follows to the Span^ 
ish minister of war; — “There can be no doubt that the French government are 
much distressed for men. The conscripts desert in all directions; and the armies 
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are much reduced by the daily combats in which they are engaged. The pro- 
position, therefore, to withdraw the garrisons from Barcelona, Tortosa, Peniscola, 
and Murviedro is a scheme to bring into the field against this army from 15,000 
to 20,000 men more than it has opposed to it, or than can be brought against it. 
This scheme is likewise attended by another, namely, to hold Figueras and 
Rosas, and probably a corps of troops in the field within the Spanish frontier. 
The Spanish troops now in Catalonia,” under Copons, “ therefore, would be un- 
able to co-operate with this army in any offensive operation against the enemy. 
There is undoubtedly a limit to the numbers against which I can venture to 
contend with this anny; and the Spanish nation would sustain a great mis- 
fortune if it were to be overpowered. 1 earnestly recommend to the Govern- 
ment, therefore, not to allow any capitulation whatever to be made with the 
garrisons of Barcelona, Tortosa, Peniscola, and Murviedro, excepting on the 
basis of their being prisoners of w’ar.” This time, hapjaly, the Spanish govern- 
ment closely followed Lord Wellington’s advice; so that Buonaparte’s contri- 
vance, far-stretching and specious though it was, proved abortive. 

During four days following the movement to Bonrdeaux, Wellington and 
Soult remjiined in mutual observation. Each thought the other stronger than 
himself; both were in doubt respecting near reinforcements; and neither could 
discover any immediate object to warrant an offensive movement. But on the 
13th, Soult, more in desperation than in prudence, concluding that inactivity was 
tantamount to slow' defeat, suddenly resumed hostilities. Wellington’s army 
was then disposed in an extended semicircle in front of Aire, bisected by the 
Adour, with its right, still under Tlill, in a situation not instantly supportable by 
the left. Soult made a sudden concentration on the Lesser Lees rivulet, with 
the view of precipitating all his weight against the right; and he remained there 
three days attemjiting a series of thrusts and manoeuvres. But the chief colli- 
sions produced only three cavalry skirmishes, in all of which lie was beaten. And 
on the 1.5th, he withdrew to Lembege, tow'ard Tarbes, on the high road from 
Pan to Toulouse. Lord Wellington w.as joined on the 13th by Freyre’s Span- 
iards, and on the 1 7th by reserves of British cavalry and artillery which had 
been far in the rear, and by detachments of his main army w'hich he had sent to 
various places after the battle of Orthez; he had likew'ise just despatched orders 
for Giron’s and Del Parque’s Spaniards to rejoin him from the valley of Bastan; 
so that he now felt himself in circumstances to attempt a smart retaliation for 
Soult’s resumption of offence. What occniTed during the next three days may 
he told in his own words, as contained in a despatch of the evening of the 20th 
of March to Earl Bathurst: — 

^^The army marched on the 18th; and Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland 
Hill drove irx the enemy’s out-posts upon Lembege. The enemy retired in the 
night upon Vi<5 Bigorre; and on the following day, the 19th, held a strong 
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rear-jTuard in the vineyards in front of the town, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Thomas Picton, with the third division and Major-General Bock’s brigade, made 
a very handsome movement upon this rear-guard, and drove them through the 
vineyards and town ; and the enemy assembled at Vic Bigorre and Rabastens. 
The enemy retired in the night uj)on Tarbes. We found them this morning 
with the advanced ]K)8ts of their left in the town, and their right upon the heights 
near the windmill of Oleac. Their centre and left; were retired, the latter being 
upon the heights near Andos. We marched in two columns from Vic Bigorre 
and Rabastens; and I made Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton turn and 
attack the right with the sixth di\ision, through the village of Dours, while 
Lieutenant-General Sir Ro\^laiid Hill attacked the town by the high road from 
Vic Bigorre. Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton’s movement was very ably 
made, and was completely successful. The light division under Major-General C. 
Baron Alien likewise drove the enemy from the heights above Orleix; and Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Rowland Hill having movt‘d through the town and disposed 
his columns for the attack, the enemy retired in all directions. The enemy’s loss 
was considerable in the attack made by the light division. Ours lias not been 
considerable in any of those operations.” 

In the night, the French retreated in two parallel columns, the southem- 
m6st by way of St. Gaudeus. Next day, the allies pursued in three parallel 
columns, the right under Hill, the centre under Wellington in person, and the 
left under Beresford. On the 22d, Fane’s cavalry overtook four squadrons of 
French cavalry, in front of St. Gaudens. The French drew up for resistance, 
but were overthrown at tlie first shock by two squadrons of the 13th dragoons. 
They then galloped in disorder through the town, yet rallied on the other side, 
and were again sent to flight in confusion for about two miles, with the loss of 
many sabred, and about an hundred taken jirisoners, Soult made all possible 
haste to arriye at Toulouse, which was a strong position, a gathering-place for 
conscrij)ts, “ his great dej)ot, and the knot of all his future combinations;” and, 
judging the increase of liis numbers and his entrenchments tliere to be of such 
value as to ofler ample coin])ensation for the present fatigues of his men, he 
marched so rapidly as to arrive at it on the 24th. Lord Wellington, on the 
other hand, was concerned to maintain his troops in the most vigorous condition, 
to keep them well together, to bring up plentiful supplies in their immediate 
rear, and to take on with the main body of them his cumbrous pontoon-train; so 
that he moved slowly, and did not arrive in the vicinity of Toulouse till the 27th. 

Toulouse stands on the right bapk of the Garonne, about two miles above 
the junction of the Languedoc canal. It is about two miles in length, from 
north to south, an^bout a mile and a quarter in breadth. The suburb of St. 
Cyprien stands op|)08ite the cen^ of>it, on the left bank, and within a semicir- 
cular sweep, of the river* This iiib«rb is large and compact, and was defended, 
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along the chord of the semicii^cle, by an ancient , brick wall, lofty, considerably 
thick, and flanked by massive towers. A good stone bridge connected it with 
the dty, and a series of strong field-works had been formed outside of the wall; 
so that St. Cyprien served altogether as a large, complex, and very powerful tete 
de pont. The city itself was defended by a thick brick wall, similar to that of 
St. Cyprien, with towers of such capacity as to bear 2 t-pounders. The Gar- 
onne, with a channel both broad and deep, ju'otected it along the west; and the 
canal, of sufficient dimensions to be a vast wet ditch, and wending round it at a 
mean distance of less than three-fourths of a mile in some parts and of little more 
than a mile in others, protected it along the east and the north. The space on 
the south, between the river and the canal, had no formal protection beyond the 
city wall; but, besides being partly occupied by the fortified suburb of St. 
Michel, it was well commanded by the guns of tin* city and by guns on a 
height beyond the canal, and likewise could be approaclied only by such rough 
broken roads as were quite impracticable for artillciy, and scarcely traversable 
even by a column of infan tiy. 

The suburbs of St. Etienne and Guillemerin stood on the east side of the 
upper part of the city, the former between the city and the canal, and the latter 
beyond the canal; and they were strengthened with field-works. The bridges on 
the canal, three on the east side of the city and two on the north, were guarded 
by tetea de pont, and powerfully commanded by some circumjacent artillery. 
Many contiguous houses, in the suburbs or in scattered situations, were loopholed 
for musketry and otherwise foi tified. A hill-ridge, called Mont Rave, extends 
about two miles immediately beyond the canal, in the same direction with it, and 
presents to the east a steep rugged side, which is everywhere difficult of ascent. 
This ridge was powerfully fortified, from a point opposite St. Etienne to its 
northern extremity, by a series of five redoubts, with connecting lines of en- 
trenchment, and was occupied by the main body of Soult’s army as an en- 
trenched camp. The guns here raked every approach to the city from the 
south, the east, and part of the north; and many of them were so placed that they 
could pour a plunging fire, perfectly irresistible, u])on any body of troops who 
might attempt to ascend. The approach from the north, in the part nearest the 
river, in consequence of not being well overawed by Mont Rave, was defended 
by special works in front of the tetes de pont at two of the canal bridges. The 
ground along the outer base of Mont Rave subsides suddenly into meadow, which 
is oflen flooded and rendered marshy by the river Ers, — a stream running for 
several miles parallel to the Garonne, and then debouching into it a little below 
the junction of the canal. This river, being then in flood, formed another line 
of defence; and all the bridges on it, near the city, were blown up, except one 
at the village of Croix d’Orade, about a mile and a half below the northerti ei^- 
tremity of Mont Rave, which, though also mined and in readiness for ineMit 
II. 2 Q 
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hJfipiosion, was kept standing till the last moment for the French army's own 
Rmvenience. 

The extemporaneous parts of the works wliich wo have just described were 
only in progress when Lord Wellington arrived in the vicinity of Toulouse; but 
they all either attained completion, or wore well nigh toward it, before he could 
assail them. Soult gave orders for them immediately after the battle of Orthez; 
he had trusty engineers who carried them forward with a vigour nearly equal 
to his own; and, from the time of being personally on the spot to superintend 
them, lie urged them on so rapidly and strongly, by means of all his soldiers 
and of all the male citizens, that they secmeil to rise in the air as if by than- 
inatiirgy. Never before w^aa he on stronger ground, lie liad ])i*actically three 
lines of defence, exterior to the city and to one another; while the city itself, 
though not proj)erly a fortress, was sufiiciently strong, in its encincturement of 
W'all and towers and river, to he able to make a stubborn resistance. He was 
also most intimately acquainted with the locality, having ))een born and brought 
up in the vicinity; so that he could turn to good advantage many a spot in its 
intricate suburbs and environs which would have escaped the notice of a stranger. 
His mere field-force, too, was relatively favourable; for, while Wellington brought 
to the vicinity of the city twelve thousand Spaniards, forty thousand Portuguese 
and British, and sixty -four j)iecesof artillery, Soult liad there tlic national guard 
of Toulouse, nearly forty tliousand regular French soldiers, and eighty pieces of 
artillery, some of them of very large calibre. 

Lord Wellington’s situation at Toulouse was critical. II is mere advance 
thither, at such a vast distance from Sir John Hope’s corps, from Lord Dallioiisie’s 
detachment, and from the entire basis of the allied army’s operations, was im- 
perilling. Prolongcnl rains bad so pounded the roads and swamped the country 
as to render e\ery kind of movement laborious. Tlie only medium of direct as- 
sault on the city lay through the suburb of St. Cyprien, which w^as practically 
inexpugnable, and could be treated only in the manner of blockade. The Gar- 
onne was in such high volume, and subject to such sudden increase, that any 
attempt to jiass it, with the slender means which were in the allied army’s pos- 
session, could not hut prov e exceedingly difficult. Soiilt’s position also, as we 
have seen, was so strong that an assault upon it, even with twice his numbers, 
and in favourable circumstances of support and weather, would have been heroic. 
Yet Lord Wellington had no alternative but either to strike at once, in defiance 
of all perils, or to incur the risk of disasters most detrimental to his previous 
triumplis. The results of Buonaparte’s intrigue with the Spanish authorities 
were not yet know'n; so that, at any moment, Suchet might burst from the 
Pyrenees into i^operation with Soult. Buona})arte himself was in the wild 
whirl of his last desperate evolutions, under the triumphant strategy of the 
northern allies; so that rapidity of action against him in the south seemed 
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essential, both to deter him from fleeing thither, in some fiery final contri\ance 
of conjunction with Soult and Siichet, and to give soeiirity to the demolishing 
effects of the allies’ blows in the north. Even Soult, so long as he remained in 
his entrenched camp, would be likely, for the first time for several months, j to 
grow in strength; while Wellington, either by standing inactive or by counter- 
marching, would become correspondingly enfeebled. The liritish hero, there- 
fore, in the old spirit of his hundred victories, determined instantly t© strike 
again. 

On the 28th of March, Lord Wellington attempted to form a bridge at Poitet, 
six miles above Toulouse; but he found, on making measurements, that the 
width of the river there was more than his pontoons would cover. An officer 
having expressed a fear that every other place would be found too wide till the 
rainy weather should cease, Ills Lordship remarked sj)irite(lly, — ‘‘If it will not 
do one way, we must try another, for 1 never in my life gave up anything I 
once undertook.” A better place, after much seandi, was found about a mile 
higher up; and there, on the 31st, Sir Rowland TIill led across his corps, com- 
prising thirteen thousand men, with eighteen gnus. Sir Rowland moved north- 
w^ard along the right bank, to ascertain the practicability of the roads, and the 
feasibility of assailing the city from the south ; but ho soon saw that to advance 
there w^ould be ho])eloss; so that he re-crossed the river on the night of the Ist 
of April, took up the pontoon-bridge, and returned to the main body in the 
vicinity of St. Cyprien. 

Lord Wellington w^as conij)elled by the state of the weather to remain in- 
active till the night of the 3d. Rut then he sent the pontoons to a previousl} 
selected place about fifteen miles below Toulouse, and constructed batteries there 
to command that part of the river. On the 4th, leaving Hill’s corps to menace 
St. Cyj^rien, he sent across Beresford with fifteen thousand infantry and three 
thousand cavalry, and intended to lead immediately after them the light division 
and Freyre’s Spaniards. But the river suddenly rose, swept away the supports 
of the bridge, and compelled His Lordship, as a necessary measure of precaution, 
to order the instant withdrawal of the ])ontoons. Thus was Beresford cut off 
from all possible support, with only such a force as Soult ought to have been 
able easily to overwhelm; and, in consequence of a continuation of the freshet, 
he remained in that perilous situation during the next three days. What a 
teiTible time to the commander-in-chief, — liow fitted to agitate him with madden- 
ing anxiety, — yet scarcely more so than the twenty-four hours of his romantic 
exposure to the power of Massena at Fuente-Guinaldo! And he was as cool 
now as then, remaining tranquil on the right bank, making what manoeuvres he 
could to divert the attention of the enemy, and i*eady to pass over in person by 
boat, at a moment’s notice, if Beresford should be attacked. He felt ccffifidetiee 
in his troops even against heavy odds; he solaced himself now, as he had done 
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^t'uente-Guinaldo, « ith the thought that he had acted according to the very 
Kit of his judgment, and must therefore calmly await the result; and he was 
Mard to say, in subsequent years, tliat he had never felt less disquietude in his 
lil^ or slept more soundly^ than on those three nights. 

On the 8th, the bridge was re-formed, more troops passed over, and Lord 
ifrellington advanced, at the head of these and of Beresford’s corps, to within 
five miles of Toulouse. A regiment of hussars in his advanced-guard attacked 
a superior body of the enemy’s cavalry in the vicinity of Croix d’Orade, drove 
them through that village, took about a hundred of them prisoners, and got pos- 
session of the bridge there across the Ers before it could be blown up. Lord 
Wellington got now a distinct view of the northern and eastern parts of the 
enemy’s position, and carefully examined them. The pontoons were brought 
some miles ujj during the night, so as to form a nearer communication between 
Hill’s corps and the main bod 3 ^ And on the 9th, more troops crossed, >\ho 
could not get across on llie 8th, and all made preparation for doing battle on 
the morrow. 

Lord Wellington's plan of attack comprised the whole peri}>herv of Soult’s 
position, from St. (^lyprien on the west, round all the south and the east, to the 
upper extremity of Mont Have. Sir Rowland Hill was to drive the enemy from 
the outposts and exterior works on the west side, and to shut him up there within 
the walls of St. Cyprien. Sir Thomas Picton, with the third division, w^as to 
make a heavy demonstration against the Pont Jumeaux, which was the first 
bridge on the canal above the junction with the Garonne, and against the forti- 
fied convent of Min lines, which commanded the approach to the next bridge; 
yet he was to attack in only a feigned manner, and really to hold himself in 
reserve. Baron Alten, with the light division, was, in the same manner, to 
menace the third bridge, the Pont Matabian, and to shut up and observe the 
road leading thence to Croix d’Orade. The brigade of German cavaliy was to 
take post between Picton and Alten, a little to the rear, in readiness to act with 
either. Don Freyre, with all his Spanish corps, sup])orted by Ponsonby’s Brit- 
ish cavalry, was to ascend an abutment of the northern extremity of Mont Rave, 
called the Pujade, and to advance thence to the assault of the great redoubt 
defending the left Hank of the entrenched camp. And Sir William Beresford, 
with the fourth and the sixth divisions, Vivian's hussars, and three batteries of can- 
non, was to seize the village of Montblanc a little south of Croix d’Orade, to march 
thence along the left bank of the Ers to the base of the abutting height of St. 
Sypiere, where he could turn the right flank of Soult’s position, to make a de- 
monstration westward thence to Pont Demoiselle, the most southerly bridge on 
the canal, but to move in an oblique direction upward to the assault of the 
works defend! i.g the upper end of the entrenched camp, on a platform of Mont 
Rave called Mont Calvinet. 
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Soult’s forces were well distributed to resist this multifarious attac-k. His 
veteran corps and divisions, previously so much attenuated as to lose much of 
their efficiency, had been reorganized into a much smaller number of divisions, 
of great strength; and these were so posted as both to give support to the raw 
bodies of his troops, and to present their strongest array to the most critical 
fronts of battle. The national guard of Toulouse occupied the city and lined 
the ramparts. Maransin’s division was in St. Cyprien. Daricau’s division oc- 
cupied the works on the canal from the Garonne to the Pont Matabian. 
D’Annagnac’s division defended the line of the canal from the Pont Matabian 
to the south end of the suburbs of St. Etienne and Guilleinerin. Trevot’s divi- 
sion, consisting chiefly of conscrij>ts, held the Pont Demoiselle and the suburb 
of St. Michel. Villatte’s division occupied the left flank of the entrenched 
camp, behind the hill of Pujade. Ilarispe’s division occupied the centre and 
right centre of that camp, to the platform of Calvinet. Tauj)in’s division was 
posted on the southern extremity of Mont Rave, a little in advance of the line 
of the redoubts, with a strong detachment on the heiglit of St. Sj piere. And 
two bodies of cavalry, under Vial and Borton, stood in front of the flanks of 
Taupin, on the low grounds of the Ers, to observe the advance-movements of 
the assailants. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of the 10th, Lord Wellington gave the 
signal for battle. Hill drove Maransin from his outposts into the exterior line 
of St. Cyprien. Picton and Alten drove back Daricau’s outj)c)sts to their fortifi- 
cations on the canal. A battery of Portuguese guns was established on the 
projecting height of Pujade to sweep the salient points of the works on Mont 
Rave. Freyre moved along the left of the Ers to the front of Croix d’Orade^ 
and there, under cover of the Portuguese artillery, formed his twelve thousand 
men into two lines of assault. Ponsonby’s cavalry formed in rear of Freyre as a 
reserve. Beresford, with Vivian’s hussars in the van. Cole’s division following 
the hussars, Clinton’s division following Cole, and the brigades of artillery in the 
rear, moved up from Croix d’Orade, carried Montblaiic, and marched up the 
Ers, over most difficult ground, impeded by marshes and ditches, shattered in 
flank by a thunder-shower of grape from Mont Rave, and harassed in front by 
Vial’s and Berton’s cavalry, but partly covered by a vigorous replying thunder 
of the Portuguese cavalry. The main battle was now to depend on Freyre and 
Beresford; while a very various influence over it was to be exerted by the other 
leading generals. 

‘‘ Under cover of the Portuguese cannonade, Freyre’s Spaniards mounted 
with great resolution and in good order to assault the great redoubt on the north 
®nd of Mont Rave* They soon drove before them a French brigade, which 
retired skirmishing behind their works. But when the Spaniards came'witbtn 
range of the grape-shot pouring from the heavy artillexy on the summit, so 
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frightful a carnage ensued, that their front rank, determined not to recoil, rushed 
forward to the slielter of a hollow road in front of the works. Their second line 
turned about and fled; and the French, pouring out of their entrenchments, 
plied the unhappy Spaniards in the hollow with such a deadly fire, that they 
were soon reduced to a defenceless mass of w^ounded and dying. Freyre rallied 
Ids fugitives, and brought them again up; hut a fresh brigade of French charg- 
ing them in flank, and the fire from above becoming still more violent, they 
broke and fled down the slope towards the bridge of Ch*oi\ d’Orade. ‘ One 
Spanish regiment, however,’ says Wellington, ‘ the Tiradors de Cantabria, in 
the nddst of this terrible carnage, retained their j)ost in the hollow way, under 
the redoubts, when their coini’ades were routed, till I ordered them to retire.* 
Wellington’s own despatch describes the critical state of matters at this period 
of the fight, — ^ The eneinv having followed up their successes and turned our 
3j|j^ on both sides of the high road leading from Toulouse to Croix d'Orade, 
soon compelled the whole corps to retire.’ The British hero, however, who 
was at tlie bridge, checked the ])iirsuit by the reserve artillery and Ponsonby’s 
horse; and ordered up a brigatle of the liglit division, which, throwing in its fire 
in the flank of the pursuing encin}, forced them to return with considerable loss 
to their entrenchments. 

^ This w’as not the only disaster on the right. Picton, seeing the rush of the 
French dowm the slojie in ])ursuit of the Spaniards, thought fit to convert his 
false attack into a real one, and pushed on to the edge of the counterscarp of 
the redoubt defending the bridge of Jumeaux over the canal. His brave men 
ran forward, descended into the fosse, and, by mounting on each other’s 
shoulders, tried to reach the to]> of the opposite high wall. Here they were 
overwhelmed with a shower of large stones arranged for the purpose along the 
parapet; and after a dreadful struggle, they were compelled to retire witli a loss 
of 500 killed and wounded. Thus the northern front of the French position 
had been ‘found impregnable; and though Hill bad now^ got possession of the 
exterior line at St. Cy])rien, and though the Portuguese guns on Pujade, with 
Beresford’s and those of the light division, kept up a tremendous fire on the 
Mont Rave, yet the French cannon, of heavier calibre, replied with superior 
eftect, and the strength of the position was as yet unshaken. 

“ Beresford’s situation on the extreme British left, though everything now 
depended on his exertions, was exceedingly perilous. He was separated by two 
miles from the rest of the army. From the impractibility of the ground, his can- 
non w'as left behind at Montblanc. In his rear was an impassable morass; in 
front nearly impregnable intrencliments, to be aj^pioached only by an ascent 
above a mile i^lj^gtli, under the raking fire of a powerful force and a tremen- 
dous artillery on the summit. But these dangtei 8ud<ienly intensified by 
Soult's movements; and Beresford and his brav^ nAllHlkw now Aat they mnsICon- 
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q\ier or die. Soiilt having repulsed the Spaniards on liis left, concentrated his 
troops for a bold attack upon Berosford, and by pouring down upon him from 
tlie hill on his right, with 15,000 infantry and 1,200 horse, he hoped to sever 
liini altogether from the rest of the allied army. ‘ These dispositions,’ wrote lie 
iifterwards to Sucltet; ‘promised the happiest result; 7,000 or 8,000 English 
.111(1 Portuguese could hardly fail to be taken or destroyed.’ 

“ Taupin’s division, flanked by clouds of cavalry, and concealed by the smoke 
of the cannon, poured down from the summit; their generals and field-officei*8 
on horseback, waving their hats amid the wild shouts of the French soldiers, 
which, mingling wdth the roar of tlie cannon, resembled the shock of some huge 
avalanche descending on the rocks helow. The British troops halted in their 
advance, and deployed into line. The Tilth and 4 2d Iliglilanders, who were 
directly in front, took off their bonnets and waving them triumphantly, gave 
the French three hearty cheers, while their light company by a well-direc^pjj^ 
fire, liaving brouglit down several of the French fie Id -officers in front, 
column halted. During their d(\scent some rockets, ilischarged in good tiore, 
ravaged the enemy’s ranks, and with their noise and terrible appearance, to 
many unknown before, dismayed the advaiumig columns. The enemy fired a 
volley into the British lines, and advanced in one compact mass amidst the dis- 
charge of musketry and the loud roar of cannon. As on many former occasions, 
they found themselves unable, though in column, to withstand the British in line. 
A concentrated fire from its whole extent annihilated the head of the column. 
The British boldly ascended to tlic charge. Lamhei't’s and Anson’s brigades 
daslied forward with an appalling shout; and the combatants advancing on both 
sides amid columns of smoke, a deadly mcl^e seemed unavoidable. But at this 
trying moment, British courage prevailed. The French (juiiiled; the lines never 
met; and the smoke dispersing, the enemy were observed Hoeing wildly over the 
summit of the ridge, closely followed by our victorious troops, the 42d and 79th 
Highlanders in front, — who, with loud shouts, ])us]icd on, in irresistible power 
and coni’age, till they carried the redoubts of 8t. Sy))iere. Tauf)in was killed, 
a general of brigade wounded, and Berton’s cavalry, having furiously charged 
the 79th, were repulsed and completely swept away in the general rout; while 
(dole’s division raj)idly gained tlie heiglit on Clinton’s left. So complete was the 
rout, that the tw'o redoubts were abandoned from panic, and the French, in the 
utmost disorder, sought shelter in the works of Sakerin and Cam bon. Thus 
Heresford, by the undaunted valour of his troops, not only extricated himself 
from a situation of great peril, but established his troops on the right of the 
enemy’s position, and threatened to take all their works in Hank. 

Soult, amazed at the pusillanimity of the troops from whom he had expected 
so much, and who had just before given him assurance of their resolution and 
confidence, became now alarmed lest Beresford should seize the Pont Demoiselle. 
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He hasmiy therefore re-formed his defeated right wing, brought up one of 
D’Arrnagnac^s brigades and TIarispe’s division, and took, up a new line of defence 
facing outwards, extending from the heights of Cal vi net on the left to the Pont 
Demoiselle on the right, while the remainder of the line of troops on the canal 
remained as formerly facing the Spaniai*ds and the light division. A pause in 
the fighting now intervened ; for Beresford, though firmly planted on the heights, 
waited there for his guns, which had been left behind at Moiitblanc. Mean- 
while, Wellington eagerly made every possible disposition to take advantage of 
his success, but had no reserve excepting the liglit division and Ponsonby’s dra- 
goons, — as the Spaniards could not be relied on ; so that the weight of the battle 
still fell on the fourtli and the sixtii divisions. 


“ Ilis artillery having joined at three o’clock, Beresford gave orders to ad- 
vance against the formidable redoubts in the centre of the Calvinet. Cole moved 
.jl^g the level summit, Clinton on the slope down towards Toulouse, while the 
iKjiyi^rds under Freyre advanced again to assault the northern end of Mont 
Raye, and Picton resumed liis attack on Pont J umeaux. The 42d obtained from 
^ivlinton the perilous honour of leading the assault, and soon the action was re- 
newed. The troops, scrambling up the steep banks, wheeled to their left by 
wings of regiments, as they could get out, and ascending the height under a 
wasting fire of cannon and musketry, rushed impetuously forward towards the 
redoubts. These works were defended by bastions, fronted with ditches full of 
water; but so irresistible was the rush of the Highland brigade, that the French 
abandoned them before our troops got up, and the 42d entering the first redoubt 
by its gorge, carried all the enemy’s defences including the redoubts of Colom- 
bette and Calvinet. It was an astonishing action, when the loose disorderly nature 
of the attack, imposed by the difficulty of the ground, is considered. But 
though the French yielded before the full tide of British valour, they soon rallied 
and returned with a terrible reflux. Their cannonade was incessant, their re- 
serves strong, and Harispe, under whom the French always fought with extreme 
vigour, surrounded the redoubts with a multitude of fresh troops; and after a 
bloody and protracted struggle, he broke into the Colorabette fort, and having 
killed and wounded four-fifths of the gallant 42d, again got possession of that 
strongbilcl. The remnant of this brave regiment, however, rallied on the 71st, 
79th, and 92d; and these four Highland regiments, holding the brow of the hill 
with determination, fought shoulder to shoulder with wonderful courage and 
firmness, but with such loss that their order of battle at last resembled a thin 
line of skirmishers. But at length the other brigades came up to their assistance. 
The French, still fiercely fighting, were borne back, but again returned with re- 
doubled fiuy inmbers; and the British seeing them approaefa, planted their 
colours on tjbe parapet in defiance. A fresh struggle ensued; and the French 
soldiefB neter throughout the whole war displayed more bravery or more iutelli- 
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pence than in this attack. But they were combating vkitli men who excelled them 
ill that cool and patient courage which depends less upon excitement than upon 
constitution, and they never were able to retake the Calvinet fort. The 79th, 
with boiling courage, drove them again with the bayonet from the bloody re- 
doubt of Colombette; and the wliole sixth division now rallied, and assailed them 
flank and front. Their generals, Ilarisjie and Baurot, fell dangerously wounded; 
and finally, the whole French right was irresistibly hurled down the ridge of the 
mountain towards Toulouse, amid volumes of smoke, dreadful tumult and carnage, 
like a mighty irruption from the womb of a volcano. 

‘^The battle was now gained. For notwithstanding that the Spaniards had 
been repulsed in their fresh attack on the other cxtrcMnitv of Mont Rave, and 
Picton had failed at Pont •Tiiineaux, yet Beresford was in ])ossession of three- 
fourths of Mont Rave, and commanded with his guns the whole suburb of St. 
Etienne, as far as the walls of the city. Soult, therefore, about four o’clock, 
abandoned also the northern etid of Mont Rav^', and withdrew Ids troops within 
his second line of defence, formed by the canal witli its fortified bi’idges and en- 
trenched suburbs. Wellington tlien establishetl the Sj)aniarcls in the abandoned 
works, and so became master of Mont Rave in ;dl its extent. Hill continued to 
shut up Maransin at St. C/y|)nen wiildn the city wall; Picton pushed the third 
division close up to the bridge-head of the canal next the (Jlaroime; and the 
commander-in-chief, Iming thus eoo])ed uj) Soult within the city, and established 
his army on the hlood-staiiUHl site of that tremendous position which the French 
commander had so diligently fortified and so obstinately contested, despatched 
his cavalry along the banks of tlie Eis to occupy the Carcassone road, the only 
issue of retreat still in the hands of the French.” 

Thus ended the battle of Toulouse. It was one of the bloodiest and most 
tactical wdiich either Soult or AVellingtoii ever fought. The French army, after 
liaving suffered so long a course of uniform defeat and harassing deforcement, 
displayed here an amount of heroism vastly beyond wliat could have been 
expected. Soult also exercised a degree of inventiveness, both throughout the 
general vicissitudes of the action, and especially at the critical moments of repulse, 
much greater than he had done in far more favourable battles. \ et not a little 
of the French inspiritment, no doubt, arose from confidence in the sti^ngth of 
tlicir defences, from conviction that their affairs w^re closely approaching a crisis, 
and from the consciousness of being observed by thousands of the citizens of 
Toulouse, who crowded the windows and housetops looking to the east. Their 
loss comprised 3,200 men, killed, wounded, or captured in the field, and 1,600, 
including three generals, afterw^ards abandoned, in disabled condition, in the city. 
The heroism of the allies in the battle was supereminent. The Spaniards, indeed, 
behaved very doubtfully. Hill’s corps had comparatively little to do, and Picton’s 
brave division acted rather impetuously than valorously ; but Beresford s corps 
II. 2 R 
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and the light division, on whom the brunt of tlie whole battle fell, fought through- 
out with a steadiness and a zeal which have never been surpassed. Wellington 
himself, also, in directing his army, in so fragmentary a state, on such broken 
ground, against such terrible defences, amid such serious recoils, to so effective a 
result, evinced himself a mightier general than even when he conquered by some 
grand single stroke as at Salamanca. The loss of the allies, as may be inferred 
from the nature of the struggle, was scarcely less than that of the French, and 
comprised 595 men killed, 4,040 wounded, and 18 missing. Of this total, 2,124 
were British, 007 were Portuguese, and 1,028 were Siianiards. 

Soult, though thoroughly beaten from his entrenched cam]>, determined still 
to make a stubborn stand behind the canal and within the city walls. He had 
heard of the entry of the northern allies into Paris on the 29th of March ; and 
he regarded that e\ ent as an urgent reason for his doing eveiything in his power, 
happen what might, to retain Toidcmse. He had a j)erfect arsenal there, — all 
sorts of military magazines and establishments ; so that, on the morning of the 
lltjj, he stood (•omj)letely reorganized and re-equipped for another obstinate con- 
flict. But Lord Wellington, whose stores of ammunition had been largely 
expended in the battle, could not obtain supplies otherwise than from beyond St. 
Cyprien, by the tedious detour of the pontoon bridge; and though he went in 
person to urge them forward, and to accelerate rearrangements respecting Sir 
Rowland HilPs corps, ho saw the afternoon of the 11th drawing to a close before 
he was in condition to attem])t a smashing assaidt. He might, early in the day, 
indeed, have commenced a fiery enough battle, with sufficient prospect of victory; 
but he wished to make sure WM)rk, at a minimum cost of life, and therefore pre- 
ferred to encincture the city closely, wo’th a j)eifectly dominant force, before he 
should strike a hhnv, so that it might be subdued by a single crush. Soult 
penetrated his intention, ol)ser^ ed his pre})arations, and trembled for the result ; 
so that, though he had talked during the day of defending the city to extremity 
and burying himself beneath its ruins, he got other thoughts toward the evening, 
and began at nightfall to lead out his army on the road to Carcassone, in a 
silent, stealthy retreat, which he conducted so dexterously as to be twenty-two 
miles off at da\ break. He abandoned all his magazines, and likewise eight 
pieces of heavy field artillery. Sir Rowland Hill ])ursued him, and had some 
small brushes wdthvbis rear-guard, but w^as not able to do him any material injury. 

I.<ord Wellington entered Toulouse at mid-day of the 12th. The citizens 
and magHtrat(»s welcomed him as a deliverer, and gave him a most enthusiastic 
reception. They even outran his policy, and were most anxious to hail him as 
the restorer of the Bourbons. All wore the white cockade ; all vied with one 
another to puH^Jpw n or to desecrate the emblems of Buonapartism ; all were 
obstreperous for instant total political change; and the magistrates went so far 
Rs to present an address to Lord Wellington, requesting him to accept the keys 
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of the city in the name of Louis XVIII. His Lordship, having not yet heard 
of any proceedings against Buotiaparte ulterior to the capture of Paris, told them 
as he had hitherto told all other Bourbonists with whom he had had to deal, 
that they must act entirely on their own responsibility in declaring for revolution, 
— that he would gladly enough accept their support as allies,— but that, if Buo- 
naparte should make peace for himself and retain his throne, they must inevitably 
be left to that monarcli’s mercy without any aid from Britjiin. At five o’clock, 
however, two couriers arrived from Paris, the one for the allied camp and the 
other for the French camp, to announce the abdication of Buonaparte and the 
establishment of a provisional Bourbon government. Lord Wellington and all his 
officers then mounted the wliite cockade, amidst thunders of popular applause ; 
and victors and vanquished, in that old city of romance, felt instantly united as 
one people to celebrate for days a general jubilation. 

Thus did the battle of Toulouse, with all its wonders of heroism and its 
horrors of carnage, prove to he an useless victory. Had the state of things il 
Paris been known to the combatants, the battle need not have been foughliilfe 
lives lost in it need not have been sacrifieed, the joy of the conquerors andrthe 
citizens need not have been so awfully dashed by the presence of death and the 
grave. But another fact, at least as curious, is that Soult claimed the victory, 
— that moat Frenchmen continue still to (*laim it for him, — that a monumental 
pillar, recording him as tlie victor, stands now upon tlie battle-field, erected there 
under the auspices of the government of Louis Philippe. Wlio that reads our 
plain narrative, or the sure documents from which it has been compiled, could 
have imagined this? Far better might one half of all the other defeats which 
Soult sustained from Wellington have been claimed as victories I From how 
many of them did he flee, as he did from this, twenty-two miles in one night! 
Or at how many of them did he make greater abandonments of either muni- 
ments or men! Or when was he more sweepingly deprived of the objects for 
which he fought! “ Did he fight this battle,” says Lord Burghersh, “to retain 
possession of the heights which he had fortified, and which commanded the town? 
If so, he lost them. Did he fight to keep possession of Toulouse ! If so, he lost 
that."* Lord Wellington, on the other hand, gained all the objects which he 
sought to gain. “ He desired to pass the Garonne,” says Napier, “ and he did 
pass it; he desired to win the position and works of Mont Rave, and he did win 
them ; and he desired to enter Toulouse, and he did enter it as a conqueror at 
the head of his troops.” 

Lord Wellington lost not an instant in sending forward to the French mar- 
shal the news from Paris. Soult, liowever, refused to give in his adhesion to 
the new government, until he should receive more minute information respecting 
public affairs from Buonaparte’s own ministers. He was willing to agree to a 
suspension of arms, but would not agree to anything further. Lord Wellington 
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conduct “ in no light than as prolonging the miseries of war, with- 
exoepting that of promoting a civil war in the country;'’ and lie 
to march in full force in pursuit of him on the morning of 
prevent his army from becoming the noyau of a civil war in 
just at that moment, Soult got new information ; and on the 
IjS^jR^^jgreed to a formal cessation of hostilities. This transaction is called 
thi« convention of Toulouse. It provided for the immediate termination of all 
the incidents of the war, with regard to fortresses and other matters, throughout 
all the region from Spain to Bordeaux; it assigned a line of demarcation be- 
tween the field iurcos of the two armies; and it made a number of arrange- 
ments to facilitate the immediate movements of the troops of both armies in 
withdrawal from tlie field.” 

The news of Buonajjarte’s abdication reached Bayonne about the same time 
that it reached Toulouse. Sir John Hope even heard it in vague rumour several 
liyrs before; and, instantly on receiving it in an authentic form, he conveyed it 
mt|^eral Thouvenot, the governor oi' the fortress, in the expectation that he 
wofli immediately accept it as the signal of peace. Thouvenot declined to give 
airtanswer at the moment, but said that he would speedily send one. Could any 
brtwe, honourable, upright man, who knew that the war was then practically at 
an end, have suspected that Thouvenot meant, by tliis message, to take foul ad- 
vantage of Sir John Hope's courtesy, to throw the allied investing forces off 
their guard, to lull them to sleep under a false sense of security, in order that he 
might burst by surprise into their camp at dead of night, to perpetrate a 
massacre? Perhaps he really had not such a meaning; perhaps he designed 
only to perform an exploit; yet his answer” to Sir John Hope was a surrep- 
titious bloody sally on the night of the 14th. 

For some time,” says Macfarlane, Thouvenot and his garrison had been 
very inactive. As the works of the siege had not commenced, there were 
neither guns nor stores upon the ground to tempt a sortie. The investing 
forces were quiet in their positions and cantonments, and many of them were 
buried in sleep, and dreaming of an end to war’s alarms, and of a speedy return 
to their own countries, w^hen the French, long before it was daylight, sallied forth 
from the citadel in great strength, and fell furiously on our sleejiing people and 
w'eak picquets. A considerable slaughter was committed before the allied 
troops could be got under arms and into formation, Major-General Hay was 
killed, and Major-General Stopford W’ounded. Sir John Hope, ever foremost 
when there was danger, mounted his horse, and galloped up in the dark to di- 
rect the advance of troops to the support of the picquets. He was presently 
Burtx)unded; hj|jh%rse was shot under him and foil; ho received two severe 
wounds and was made prisoner. So dark was it, that for some time the French 
and English could distinguish each other's ranks lyr'Mjil flashing of 
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muskets. The guns of the citadel, vaguely guided by the flashes of the muskeUy, 
sent their shot and shell at random through the lines of fight, smashing quite as 
many of their own people as they struck of the allies; and the gun-boats, drop- 
ping down the river, opened their fire upon the flank of the supporting columns 
which Sir John Hope had put in motion. Thus nearly 100 pieces of artillery 
were in full play at once; and tlie shells having set fire to the fascine depots and 
to several houses, the flames cast a horrid glare over the scene of the confused 
conflict. The fighting was very severe; but it was terminated by British bay- 
onet charges. The Frencli were driven back; tlic little ground which had been 
lost was all recovered; and by seven o’clock in the morning, our picquets were 
reposted on their original grounds. But between killed, wounded and taken, the 
allies had lost 800 men. It was, under the circumstances, scarcely a consolation 
to know that the French had suffered still more severely, and that many of their 
casualties were caused by the indiscrim inating fire of their own guns. 

General Tliouvenot’s conduct,” continues Macfarlane, in a tone which, 
though not over nice in the scdection of its terms, is neveitheless the prevailing 
tone of English writers on the subject, — “ General Tliouvenot’s conduct through- 
out was that of a savage. The capture of Sir John Ilojie, and the knowledge 
that he was very severely, if not mortally, wounded, carried affliction to the 
bosom of every man who liad been serving under him. Major-General C. Col- 
ville, who succeeded to the command, sent a flag of truce to request that Hope’s 
fiiend, Colonel Macdonald, niiglit be admitted into the fortress to see him and 
carry him assistance. Thouvenot had the brutality to refuse this re<|uest, and 
another which was made after it. It was the embarrassing destiny of Louis 
XVIII. to be compelled to honour and rew'ard some of the greatest scoundrels 
that had sprung from the filth of the revolution, and wlio liad stniggled most 
desperately and remorselessly to keep Buonaparte upon the throne. Thus, on 
the 27th of June following, the restored Bourbon king was made to confer the 
cross of St. LquIs upon Thouvenot, and to confirm him in liis command at 
Bayonne. In this case, as in thousands of other cases, the royal favour was 
rather worse than tlirow’n away. As soon as Buonaparte returned from Elba, 
Thouvenot broke his oath of allegiance to Louis, and declared for the Emperor. 
Yet in ninety-nine out of every hundred French books relating to the histoiy 
of the war, Thouvenot is applauded to the skies as a brave, honourable man and 
true patriot, the climax of whose fame was his bloody and useless sally from 
Bayonne.” 
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TH« FALL OP WAPOIPON — I ORD PI LINOTON's VISIT TO PARIS — HIS PLEVATION TO A BRITISH MTKB 
DOM — H18 CONDUCT WITH RFOARD TO NON'SOI ICITATON OF HONOURS FOR HIMBBl F OR »OR HIS 
OmORBS»HlB VISIT TO MADRID AND DIPI OMACIBB AT TMB COURT OP SPAIN— HIS FARIu^\ H L TO 
HXS AEilY — SUMMARY VIEW OF THE PENINSULAR WAR 

The allies, to the last, had no personal hostility against Buonaparte. Their ob- 
ject was simply the pacification of Europe, without any reference to either the 
destruction of his power or the tarnishing of his glory. Had he not been madly 
obstinate, he might have readily obtained from them, even within a week or two 
hjf overthrow, an entire confirmation of his sovereignty over France, to all 
tht^extent of its quondam limits. They determined, indeed, to denude him of 
Wif conquests, to destroy his supremacy among the nations, and to exact from 
him conditions of a permanent peace; but they thought not for a moment of dis- 
torlilbg any of his prerogatives as Emperor of the French. Yet his own stub- 
bornness, his pride, his violence, the unmitigated fever of his ambition even 
amid the crash of his fall, together with sudden impulsion upon his people from 
both resentment of his tyranny and alarm at his reverses, pi educed a revolution as 
ruinous to himself, as replete w ith consequences to others, and as rapid in its 
occurrence, as if all the allied armies had been simultaneously precipitated upon 
him with no object in \iew but his personal destruction. 

The combined armies of tlie North outgeneralled Buonaparte in a march upon 
Paris. The isolated corps of Marmont and Mortier alone were in their way, 
and could do nothing but partly fall and partly flee. Buonaparte could not 
bring forward a man of his main army to mitigate the catastrophe; nor could he 
arrive in the vicinity in person, even with the most impetuous galloping, till 
some hours after Paris had fallen. The allied sovereigns entered the city amid 
the acclamations of the citizens. Talleyrand, who had been in high power 
under the Republic, under the Directory, and under the Consulate, who was in 
high power still, who continued to be in high power under all the successive 
governments of France till his death in the reign of Louis Philippe,— who ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in combinations of astuteness, cunning, dissimula- 
tion, and perfidy, in penetrating the fiituripi stream of events and steering suc- 
cessfully aloll^lits current, — ^who, ^^thou^ the most changeable character in the 
whole French Revolution, contrived never to lose either influence or reputation by 
all his tei^pversatioiis, but, on the went on constantly rising to the close 
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of his career, in weight, fortune, and consideration,”— this arch-diplom«tiit had 
all the chief magnates of the hingdom, of all parties, in readiness to receive Idlie 
sovereigns at his house. A council was immediately held. The sovereigna 
issued a declaration that they would no longer treat with Buonaparte, or with 
any member of his family. A provisional government was formed, with Tal%- 
rand as its president. The senate passed a decree, dethroning Buonaparte, and 
absolving his army and people from their oaths of allegiance. Marmont made 
public adherence to the new government, and marched with his corps into the 
allied lines. Most of the other marshals, with Ney at their head, very speedily 
followed. Commotions were fomented in the city, and throughout the pro- 
vinces, to clamour for the restoration of the Bourbons. Buonaparte formaUy 
signed his abdication, sank at once into general neglect and obloquy, and was 
sent off to “the lonely isle” of Elba. The Bourbons were recalled; the Count 
d’ Artois made a public entry into Paris; and Louis XVIII. emerged from ht$ 
retirement in England to ascend the throne of his ancestors. 

These events, which all occurred within the brief space of a few days, involved 
an instant, sweeping, simultaneous, counter-revolution throughout great part of 
Europe. They undid at a stroke everytliing which Buonaparte, as general, aa 
consul, and as emperor, together with the ruling Republicans before him, had 
been laboriously doing through a long series of years. They consequently en- 
tailed an immense amount of political readjustment. The map of Europe was 
to be realigned; destroyed kingdoms were to be reconstructed; dethroned 
princes were to be restored; vast and multifarious injuries to , nations were to 
be indemnified; securities against any great future reinfraction of the world’s peace 
were to be created; international diplomacies were to be remodelled; and, in 
connection with all these matters, as well as on her own account, France herself, as 
to both her internal condition and her external relationships, was to be reorganized. 
All the allies were concerned in these changes, — some of them vitally, and the 
others eminently; and all required to co-operate in moulding them. Lord 
Castlereagh, accordingly, appeared promptly in Paris to represent Great Britain, 
But, though extensively regarded as the ablest British statesman of the period, 
he could not on almost any account, as respected either efficient councils, British 
interests, or general eclat, act there nearly so well as Lord Wellington,-— -who 
had so admirably conducted intricate military diplomacies in India, who had so 
profoundly studied every circumstance bearing on the balance of power in 
Europe, who had so wisely advised and so mightily influenced the British 
ministry in all the predominant questions of the war, and who, by both his wii^* 
dom and his victories, had become an object of such pre-eminent confidenee and 
admiration to all the allied potentates. Lord Castlereagh himself felt tliil* 
Hence, at the earliest moment, did he at once assign to Lord Wellington Ae 
permanent ambassadorship at the court of Louis XVIIL^ and tha 
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mediate aid of his personal advice in the deliberations at Paris; and he de- 
spatched his brother, Sir Charles Stuart, to Toulouse with the communication. 

Lord Wellington, in reply, on the 21st of April, said, — “ Your brother 
Charles has just given me your letter of the 13th, and I am very much obliged 
^and flattered by your tliinking of me for a situation for which I should never 
have thought myself qualified. I hope, however, that the Prince Regent, his 
government, and your Lordship are convinced tliat I am ready to serve liim in 
any situation in whicli it may be thought that I can be of any service. Al- 
though 1 have been so long absent from England, I should have remained as 
much longer if it had been necessary; and I feel no objection to another absence 
in the public service, if it be necessary or desirable.” Nor was Lord Wellington 
less willing to go off instantly to peiforin the immediate service required of him 
at Paris; but he felt compelled to decline at the moment, in consequence of some 
urgent circumstances connected with the condition of his army. These, how- 
ever, passed speedily away; and on the 30th, he wrote as follows to his own 
brother Henry at Madrid, — In consequence of the desire expressed by Lord 
Castlereagh that I should go to Paris to confer with him, I am about to set out 
for that place; and I propose to be back here in about ten or twelve days. I have 
likewise to inform you that Lord Castlereagh has expressed a desire that 1 should 
accept the embassy to Paris, which I have not declined, I must serve the pub- 
lic in some manner or other; and as, under existing circumstances, I could not 
well do so at home, I must do so abroad. Lord Castlereagh has, however, left 
it to me to go home, &c., as I might please; only to have it understood that I 
was to have charge of the concerns at Paris. I therefore propose to return here 
immediately after 1 shall have seen Lord Castlereagh, in order to superintend 
the breaking up and embarkation and return of the armies of the different na- 
tions to their resj)ectivc countries.” 

Leaving his military cares under the temporary management of Sir Rowland 
mil. Lord Wellington quitted Toulouse on the night of the 30th of April, and 
arrived in Paris on the 4th of May. Louis XVIII. had made his public entry 
only on the previous day; all the allied monarchs were still objects of novelty; and 
tlie commingled troops of nearly every nation of Europe thronged the streets in 
a continual phantasmagoria. Never in the world had so marvellous a military 
spectacle been seen, In a state of the most profound tranquillity, with the 
most absolute protection of life and property, even of the most obnoxious of their 
former enemies, the capital of Napoleon was occupied by the troops of twenty 
different nations, whom the oppression of his government had roused to arms 
from the wall of China to the pillars of Hercules. As if by the wand of a 
mighty encha^er^ all the angry passions, the fierce contentions which had so 
long deluged the world with blood, seemed to be stilled. Victors and vanquished 
sank down side by side into the enjoyment of repose. Besides the veterans of 
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Napoleon’s old guard, wlio still retained, even in the moment of defeat, and 
when surrounded by the might of foreign powers, their martial and undaunled 
aspect, were to be seen the superb household troops of Russia and Prussia. The 
splendid cuirassiers of Austria shone in glittering steel. The iron veterans of 
Blucher still eyed the troops of France with jealousy, as if their enmitv were un- 
appeased even by the conquest of their enemies. I'he nomade tribes of Asia 
and the Ukraine strolled in wonder along every street. Groups of Cossack 
bivouacs lay in the Chanips-Elysces. The Bashkirs and the Tartars gazed with 
undisguised avidity, but restrained hands, on the gorgeous dis])lay of jewellery 
and dresses which were arrayed in the shop-windows, to attract the notice M 
the numerous princes and potentates who thronged the met'cpolis. Eveiy 
morning the whole columns of tlic Preobazinsky and Simoiiefsky guards marclSId 
out of the barracks of the Ecole IMilitaire, to cvercise on the Champ de Mirs. 
At noon, reviews of cavalry succeeded, and the eai tli sliook under the thundering 
charge of the Russian cuirassiers. Often in the e\ cuing the allied inonStchs 
visited the opera or some of the theatres; and the apjdaiise x^ith nliieh they were 
received resembled what niiglit have bi'oii e\])ectcd if Napoleon had returned ill 
triumph from the capture of their ea])itaK.” This bright broad spectacular gal- 
avy niiglit well have filled all eves, so as to have left not a point of space for 
Wellington. But it did not. He shone out ujum the view of tlie wondering 
multitudes as clear a stcar as if not anotlier had been above the horizon. All 
persons gazed upon him, — a few with envy, ^ome with curiosity or astonishment, 
but most with fervid admiration; and the allied sovereigns vied with one another 
to show res])ect to him, and to engage his attention. 

At this moment, too, he received his crowning honour from his own country. 
On the 3d of May, he was made Marquis of Douro and Duke of Wellington. 
He liad previously, as noted in the course of our narrativi*, become a duke in the 
])eerages of Spain and Portugal, and risen rapi<lly on the ladder of British pri- 
vilege from simple knighthood to the successive honours of baron, vi’seount, earl, 
and manjuis; and now he was elevated to that supreme rank in British nobility 
which vxry few families ever read], and those few only by toilsome ascent through 
a series of centuries. Ilis five most distinguished lieutenants, at the same time, 
w(M*e made British barons, Sir Jolin Hope under the title of Lord Niddiy, Sir 
Thomas Graham under the title of Lord Lynedocli, Sir Staj^leton Cotton under 
the title of Lord Coinbermero, Sir Rowljiiid Hill umlor the title of Lord Hill, 
and Sir William Beresfurd under the title of Lord Beresford. The Duke of 
Wellington, in answering Lord Liv^orpool’s letter wdiich conveyed to him the 
announcement of these honours, said, — I beg that you will lay before Ilis Royal 
Highness, the Prince Regent, my grateful acknowledgments for the fresh marks 
which Your Lordship has announced to me of His Royjd Highness grace and 
favour. Nothing can be more satisfactojy to me than that His Royal Highness 
II. 2 s 
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should have rewarded the services and merits of my gallant coadjutors, who, I 
am sure, feel equally grateful with me for Ills Royal Highness’ favours, and are 
equally desirous of aiding by every means in their power to forward Ilis Royal 
Highness’ views for the prosperity of his kingdom.” On the same day, also, the 
!l^ke wrote as follows to Lord Liverpool, respecting some favour which had 
Wen done to the Dowager Lady Mornington, — I have been informed only 
since I arrived here of the Prince Regent’s kindness to my mother last year, 
the occasion of the battle of Vittoria; and I am afraid that I shall have 
appeared insensible of it, in not taking an earlier o])portunity of making my 
fateful acknowledgments for it. I beg that you will inform His Royal High- 
ness that, strange as it may appear, I was not aware till within these few days of 
this mark of his favour, for wdiich I am equally grateful as for the many others 
wdtfi which he has honoured me,” 

"^All favours and honours from the British sovereign, either to himself or to 
his Hlativcs or to his officers, w^ere rendered palatable to the Duke of Wellington’s 
k^n sense of propriety, and at the same time most exciting to his equally keen 
of obligation, by their being entirely unsolicited. “ I have never,” wrote 
ne, on the 10th of Se])tcniber, to one of his general officers who requested 
him to solicit some Crowm honour for him, — have never interfered directly 
to procure for any officer, serving under my command, those marks of Ilis 
Majesty’s favour by wdiich many have been honoured; nor do I believe that any 
have ever applied for them, or have hinted through any other quarter their de- 
sire to obtain them. They have been conferred, as far as I have any know ledge, 
spontaneously, in the only mode, in my opinion, in which favours can be accept- 
able, or honours and distinction can be received with satisfaction. The only 
share which I have had in these transactions has been by bringing the merits 
and services of the several officers of the army distinctly under the view of the 
Sovereign and the public, in my reports to the Secretary of State; and I am 
hapj)y to say that no general in this army has more frequently than yourself de- 
served and obtained this favourable report of your services and conduct. It is 
impossible for me even to guess what are the shades of distinction, by which those 
are guided who advise the Prince Regent in bestowing those honourable marks 
of distinction, and you will not expect that I should enter upon such a discussion. 
What I w^ould recommend to you is, to express neither disap})ointment nor 
wishes upon the subject, even to an intimate friend, much less to the Govern- 
ment. Continue, as you have done hitherto, to deserve the honourable dis- 
tinction to which you aspire, and you may be certain that, if the Government is 
wdse, you will obtain it. If you should not obtain it, yon may dej)cnd upon it 
that there is n%j)erson of whose good opinion you w^ould be solicitous, who will 
think the worse of you on that account. The comparison between myself, who 
have been the most favoured of His Majesty’s subjects, and you, will not be 
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deemed quite correct; and I advert to my own situation only to tell you, tliat I 
recommend to you conduct wliich I have always followed. Notwithstanding 
the numerous favours that I have received from the Crown, I have never so- 
licited one; and I have never hinted, nor would any one of my friends or relations 
venture to hint for me, a desire to receive even one; and much as I have been 
favoured, the consciousness that it has been spontaneously by the King and 
Regent, gives me more satisfaction than anything else.” 

The honours of knighthood had already Ix'cn conferred on many of Welling- 
ton’s most distinguished officers; and they continued, about the time of his ele- 
vation to his Rritish dukedom, and for some months afterwards, to be conferred 
on many more. All his officers ought to have known well the perfectly upright 
])rinciples on which he acted in reference to them; so that as many as did not 
receive honours might have been expected to feel convim'ed that he was not, in 
any manner, to blame for their disaj>poiMtment. Yet some of them not only 
blamed him, but openly reproached him. And then, in his high generosity, ho 
for tlie first time so far rela\(*(l his rigid rule of action as to make solicitation 
that these men, or at least certain ones of them w hom he thought worthy, might 
be knighted. If you had know n the facts respecting the selection of tlie 
officers for honours,” wrote he to one of the diba])])()inted who made bitter per- 
sonal complaint to liiin, “1 hoj)e that the same sj)irit of justice hy which I have 
always been animated, would have induced you to s])are me the pain of reading 
tlie reproaches and charges of injustice contained in your letter. As these 
facts are in the knowledge of e\ erybody, it is scarcely jiossible to believe that you 
were not aware of them; and I attribute the liarshness of your letter solely to 
the irritation which you naturally feel in considering your own ease. However, 
the ex]>ression of this irritation, however unjust towards me and unpleasant to 
my feelings, has not made me forget the services which you and your bravo 
corps rendered upon every occasion on which you were called upon; and, 
although I am afraid it is too late, I have recommended you in the strongest 
terms to the Secretary of State.” 

Nine days after our hero’s elevation to the dukedom of Wellington, the 
British Parliament made liiiii a munificent grant of money, suitable to express 
the nation’s gratitude for his immense services, and to enable liim to maintain 
domestic establishments in keeping with bis dignity. 1 he Government proposed 
to the House of Commons that the sum should be £300,000; but Mr. Whitbread 
and Mr. Ponsonby, who formerly had contemned his earlier Peninsular achieve- 
ments, and had made a pertinacious opposition to the continuance of the war, 
oxj)res8ed a warm wish that the sum should be at least £400,000; and the whole 
House, sharing in the generous enthusiasm of these gentlemen, forgetting all 
past dissensions respecting him in unanimous joy at his successes, and displa} ing 
on all sides a rivalry of zeal to applaud and honour him, agreed at once that the 
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sum should be £400,000; and perhaps, had they been put to the test, would 
have agreed as readily, in response to hints from Mr. Poiisonby and Mr. Can- 
ning, that it should be £500,000. 

The Duke of Wellington, at the very moment of being called to Paris, and 
during the time of his sojourn there, was earnestly entreated to visit Spain. 
The restoration of Ferdinand and the overthrow of Napoleon struck nearly all 
the Spanish people with a frenzy. The two great factions of liberalists and 
absolutists became so infuriated against each other as to threaten a general in- 
testine war. The liberalists wished to stereotype the ultra-democratic constitu- 
tion, which hud been framed at Cadiz. The absolutists wished to have no con- 
stitution whatever, but to return sinijdicitcr to the old s}stem of the absolute 
monarchy. Most of the leading patriots, who had acted vigorously against the 
French, whether in the council-room or on the battle-field, took part with the 
liberalists; but the sycophantish and tin* ])riest-ridden, together with the great 
mass of the peasantry, took j)art with the absolutists; while the several corps of 
tl^e army seemed to be almost equally divided. The two parties felt as it 

balance; and, besides being heated with the zeal 
df*«||#ti4«n8hip, they were set all on fire by the sharp doubt as to which should 
gain the ascendency. Hence did they entirely lose moderation, and menace 
each other with a savage strife. 

Lord Wellington was the onl^ man who appeared likely to be able to per- 
vent some terrible catastrophe. He hap})ily possessed very powerful influence 
over both parties, and was suj)ereminently skilled in such arts of diplomacy as 
were most likely to sw^ay them. Both the British ambassador in Spain and 
Lord Castlereagh in Paris suddenly entreated him to interfere. He might easily 
have excused himself, by many strong considerations; but he reflected only on 
the paramount e\il to be averted, the paramount good to be done; and therefore, 
on only the fifth day after he arrived at Paris, he wrote to Lord Liverpool, — “ 1 
propose to go to Madrid in order to try whether I cannot prevail upon all parties 
to be more moderate, and to adopt a constitution more likely to be practicable 
and to contribute to the peace and happiness of the nation.” He left Paris on 
the 10th of May, and arrived at Toulouse on the night of the 13th. There he 
needed to spend some time in making dispositions for the bi'eaking up of liis 
army; but, being re-urged by the Biitish ambassador in Spain, he immediately 
wrote to that functionary, intimating his intention to be at Madrid at the earliest 
possible moment, and adding, “ GckI send that I may be in time to prevent mis- 
chief!” He left Toulouse on the 17tli, but did not reach Madrid till the 24th, 
being detained some time on the way by an accident to his carriage, yet taking 
advantage of hillletention to influence the opinions of some of the chief generals 
of the Spanish army. 

Previous to his arrival, however, Ferdinand’s ministers had settled the main 
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part of thfe controversy by a coup d etat, imprisoning all the leading liberals, and 
making a public bonfire of the papers of the constitution, yet using the precau- 
tion to issue royal promises that measures of moderate liberty should be main- 
tained. The Duke, therefore, needed to do little more than advise, on the one 
hand, that these promises should be contentedly ncce})ted, and, on the t)thcr, that 
they should be fully and faithfully kept. “ \"oii will have heard,” wrote he on 
the 25th to his brother Henry, the ambassador, “ of the extraordinary occur- 
rences here, though not ])robably with .surprise. Nothing can be more popular 
than the King and his measures, as far as they have gone to the overthrow of 
the constitution. The imprisonment of the liberals is thought by some, 1 believe 
with justice, unnecessary, and it is certainly highly impolitic; but it is liked by 
the peo})le at large. Since the great act of vigour whicli has j)laced Ferdinand 
on the throne, unshackled by constitution, nothing of any kind has been done, 
either for the formation of a new system, or for any other purpose; and as far a.s 
I can judge, it is not intended to do any thing. 1 entertain a very favourable 
opinion of the King from wdiat 1 have seen of him, hut not of his iiiinistcrs. I 
think they might have managed better tlian they liave; and as tliey were, or 
ought to have been, certain of aecomplisliing tbeir object, they ought to have 
<*hosen a less objectionable mode; and they aj)pear to liave been little aware of 
the nature and difficulties of their situation. I have accomplished my object in 
coming here; that is, I think there will certainly he no civil war at present.” 

The Duke’s personal rece])tion at Madrid was most distinguished. TJie King 
confirmed all his Spanish honours and appointments, voted to him by the Cortes 
and the Regency, exce|)ting that of eommander-in-chief of tlie Spanish Hrmi(‘s, 
which, of course, he resigned. Tlie nobles and the ])oj)niace also treated him 
with the highest eonsidei’ation. But he was not, for an instant, to be diverted 
from the special object of his mission. lie cleai ly saw tliat tlie court, under the 
combined influence of thcii* old despotic s|)irit, their successful couj) d’etat, and 
the popular enthusiasm in their favour, were inclined to go hack, immediately 
and entirely, to the state of things which preceded the French Revolution. He 
therefore laboured with all his strength to .set them right; and did .so the more 
tliat, even at his first effort, he almost despaired of success. “ I liave been very 
^^ell received by the King and bis ministers,” wrote he on the 1st of June to 
Lord Castlereagh; “but 1 fear that I have done but little good. The Duqne 
de San Carlos, in a conversation 1 had with him, promised me, first, that the 
decree for calling the Cortes should appear forthwith; secondly, that all the pri- 
soners should be released on St. Ferdinand’s day, the 30th May, excepting such 
as it was determined to bring to tnal, who should be fairly tried without loss of 
time; thirdly, that the King was determined to carry into execution all he had 
promised in his decree of the 4th of May, and moreover to establish in Spain the 
independence of the judges. Nothing has yet been done on any of these points. 
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1 told him that he must expect that the King’s ineasui'es would be attacked and 
abused in all parts of the world, but particularly in England; and that, until 
some steps were taken to prove that the King was inclined to govern the coun- 
try on liberal principles, and that necessity alone had occasioned the violent 
measures which had attended the revolution, he could not expect much counte- 
nance in England. Nothing, however, has yet been done; and I learn that 
three more persons were imprisoned the night before last.” Nor was anything 
afterwards done, cxce])t to j)erpetuate and extend the oppression by confiscations, 
expatriations, and the rc-cstablishment of the incjiiisition; so that, as regarded 
the intrinsic political condition of the Spanish people, the only result of the long 
struggle against French invasion, the profuse expenditure of British blood 
and British treasure, the sanguinary efforts of the Spanish armies, and the bril- 
liant victories of \\’^ellingt()n, was the restoration of the old despotism, without 
orje check uj)on its motives or one modifying influence upon its measures. 

Even the external relations of the restored dynasty threatened, under the 
very eye of the Duke, amid the very homage paid to him, in the very commenc- 
ing blush of the immense benefits received from him, to take a similar com- 
plexion. All the former jwrversity, which had so often tormented him -through- 
out the jirogress of the war, was now at work in a new form to thwart his plans 
of pacification. Many of Ferdinand’s most ardent supj^orters hinted at nothing 
less than to reconstruct the old alliance between Spain and France, to conjure 
back the times of the Emperor Charles V., and to renounce all connexion with 
Britain, even though imminent risk should be incurred of provoking a British war. 
“ It is quite obvious to me,” wrote Lord Wellington to Ijord Castlereagli, in tlie 
letter from which we have already quoted, that unless we can turn them en- 
tirely from their scliemcs, they will throw themselves into the arms of the 
French, coute qui coute; and I am anxious for tlie early settlement of all these 
})oints, because we liave now the ball at our feet; having no French minister 
licre to counteract us, and the nation, as far as they have anything to say to the 
matter, being evidently in favour of the alliance with England. But the fact is, 
that there are no jjublic men in this country who are acquainted either with the 
interests or the wishes of the country' ; and they are so slow in their motions 
that it is impossible to do anything with them.” 

Could the Duke have remained a sufficient length of time in Madi-id, he 
miglit easily have overcome these men of slow motion with that patient endur- 
ance and untiring ex])ostulation which lie had so marvellously lavished, in pre- 
vious times, upon the Peninsular regents and the Indian princes. But as he 
had not more 1iJ|an a day or two to spare, he contented himself with drawing «p, 
for the Kin|^s consideration and theirs, a memorandum which not a man of 
tliem could gainsay. In that document, he exliihited, as in a photograph, the 
existing face of Spain and France and Britain,— depicted strikingly the ruinous 
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condition of Spain, aa to her murine, her commerce, her revenue, and lier colonies, 
—showed that, in regard to mere pecuniary means, as well as in regard to her 
enfeebled power and her revolted colonies, she could not possibly extricate her- 
self from her disasters without the aid of Britain, — and then concluded with the 
following fine appeal fur both internal liberty and a British alliance: — 

“ It cannot be expected that the British government will come forward with 
the resources of the British nation to aid llis Majesty, if they are not certain of 
the line of policy wdiich llis Majesty will adopt both in America and in Europe. 
Neither will it be in their power to give that aid wliich eveiy well-wisher of His 
Majesty would wish to see afforded, if llis Ma jesty sliould not, at an early period, 
carry into execution his gracious promises made to his subjects in his decree o| 
tlie 4th of May, and if some steps should not be taken to pro\c to the world 
necessity and justice of the numerous arrests which attended llis Majesty’s iws- 
toration to his throne, or tbr the release of the innocent and the judicial trial of 
the guilty. All nations are interested in tlnvse measures, hut Great Britain in 
particular; and the nature of tlie British constitution, and the necessity which 
the Government are under of guiding their measures in a great degree by the 
wishes and sentiments of the people, must prevent them from giving aid to His 
Majesty in money, or from giving countenance to the endeavours which may bo 
made to raise money by loan in England, at least till the woi-ld shall be con- 
vinced by experience of the sincerity of His Majesty’s |)rofessions in regard to 
his own subjects, and of his desire to unite his intenvsts with those of the British 
government. Great Britain is materially interested in the prosperity and great- 
ness of Spain, and a good understanding and close alliance with Spain is liighly 
important to her; and she will make sacrifices to obtain it; and there is no act 
of kindness which may not be ex])ected from such an ally. But it cannot be 
ex])ected from Great Britain, that she will take any stej)s for tlie firm establish- 
ment of a government wliich she shall see in the lair way ol connecting itself 
with her rival, and of eventually becoming her enemy. Like other nations, she 
must by prudence and foresight provide for her own interests hy other modes, 
if circumstances should prevent llis Majesty from connecting iiimsell with Great 
Britain.” 

On the HOth of May, while the Duke of Wellington was still at Madrid, a 
treaty was signed at Paris, on the one side by the plenipotentiaries of b ranee, 
and on the other by those of Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia. Lhis treaty 
reduced France very nearly to her former limits, as they had stood immediately 
preceding her revolution; it also made certain reconstructions of the states con- 
tiguous to her, with the view of restraining her, in all time to come, from burst- 
ing beyond these limits; but it exacted not a single souvenir of her humiliation, 
not 80 much as an article of vertu from one of her museums, not even any portion 
of the immense spoils of art which she had gathered from Italy, Germany, the 
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Low Countries and the Peninsula; and it went so far, on the part of Britain, as 
to restore to lier four-fiRhs of tlie colonial possessions which had been reft from 
her during the war, together with valuable cutninercial powers in the Indian 
atid the American seas. This fine conduct to the prostrate foe, so eminently 
moderate, so highly generous, was due in no small degree to the counsels of 
Wellington. 

The Duke left Madrid on the .'3th of .June, and was at St. Jean de Luz on 
the 0th, and at Bordeaux on the lOth. Tlic instructions which he had left at 
Toulouse, for the breaking up of his arin>, were then approaching completion. 
But he saw occasion lor still more arrangements, in order to avert discomfort 
from both his tro()|)s and the camp-followers; and these he made with his accus- 
JjljUied zeal and prutlence. The Poituguese corps returned to Portugal, and the 
Sjlpnish corps to Spain. The British cavalry, and the horses of the artillery, 
marched through France, to embark at Boulogne for England. The British 
infantry began to embark, vai iously at Passages, at Ba\()nno, and at Bourdeaux, 
some for home-quarters in Britain, and others for warlike service in America, 
At length on the 1 tth of * 111110 , onl} a remnant of the infantry remained at the 
harbours of the Adour and the (Bronde; and then the Duke of Wellington, 
the superintendence of the embarkation of these to Lord Dalhousie, 
and prejmring to embark himself for England on the morrow^, issued to the army 
the following farew’ell address: — 

The Cominander of the Forces, being u})on the jioint of returning to Eng- 
and, again takes this ojijiort unity of congratulating the army uj)on the recent 
“vents which ha\e restored ])eace to tlieir country and the world. The share 
>\liich the British arm) lias had in producing these events, and the high char- 
jcter with which the army will quit this country, must be equally satisfactory to 
every individual belonging to it, as they are to the Commander of the Forces; 
and he trusts tliat the troojis will continue the same good conduct to the last. 
The Coniiliaiider of the Forces once more requests the army to accept his thanks. 
Although circumstances may alter tlie relations in whieh he has stood towards 
them, so much to his satisfaction, he assures them that he shall never cease to 
feel the warmest interest in tlieir welfare and honour, and that lie will be at all 
times happy to be of any service to those to whose conduct, discijdino, and gal- 
lantry their country is so much indebted.’' 

Thus ended the Peninsular war. That great struggle, in all its eventual 
success, as well as in most of its main ineidemts, was so identified with our hero 
that a history of it from first to last, and a narrative of the life of Wellington 
fn)in 1808 to 1814, in the hands of very many writers, amount to exactly the 
same thing. in many respects, as a mere war, one of the most wonderful 

which have ever been waged, — so heterogeneous in its interests, so complicated 
in its movements, so entangled in ilt supplies, so replete with vicissitudes and 
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with victories, so obscure in origin, so brilliant in termination, « commenced with 
ambiguous views, prosecuted with doubtful exi)ectations, but carried to a tri- 
umphant conclusion by the extraordinary genius of a single man” It also 
formed a new school, both in the militaiy art, and in the morale of warfare. 
Every prudent general, perhaps in all time to come, will study it for sake of its 
profound lessons in generalship; while every political economist, and every na- 
tional philanthropist, may see in it most striking illustrations of what great 
things can be done, in a very ordinary way, with very little trouble, by one wise 
ruling mind, to mitigate the worst evils which afflict the world. Lord Welling- 
ton found warfare, at the commencement of the Peninsular struggle, a mel^^e of 
destructiveness, reckless animosity, almost sheer savageism; and he left it, at the 
close of that struggle, a system of calculated antagonisms and of formal en- 
counters, softened by mutual amenities, and interluded with scenes of courtesy 
and kindness. His own soldiers, ever from the first moment, were fostered by 
his paternal care; the inhabitants of tlie scat of ^^ar often blessed him for his 
benevolence; the revengeful troops of l\)rtugal and Spain were variously curbed, 
cajoled, and caressed, by his masterly management, into civilized behaviour; and 
nearly all the corps of his enemies, in spile of both their ruffian usages and their 
accumulating defeats, were soon so charmed with his (diivalrous spirit that they 
at once admired it, and eventually imitated and rivalled it. And ever after they 
learned to reciprocate his civilities, he was so grandly nuignanitnous as to speak 
of their behaviour as if it had been as a])ontantM)ns as his own ; and hence was 
he known to say in liis later years, — ‘‘ The French and English armies, as they 
became better acquainted by frequent contact, grew to be very civil to each 
other, particularly after we had passed the l^yrenecs; and the advance-posts and 
picquets were on the most friendly terms. The advancc-j>osts always gav'e 
notice to each other w'hen they were in danger. On one occasion, when the 
French army was advancing suddenly and in force, the French posts cried out 
to ours, ^ Courez vite, coiirez vite! on va vous attaquer.’ 1 always encouraged 
this. The killing a poor fellow of a videttc, or carrying off a post, could not 
influence the battle; and I always, when I was going to attack, sent to tell them 
to get out of the way.” 

As to the purely military characteristics, particularly the marvellous bril- 
liance, of W^ellington’s victorious career through the Peninsular war, lot us quote 
the following summary from the Times’ biographer: — “ We are not imputing to 
him any prodigies of heroism. None knew better than he that war is no matter 
of romance, but a process obeying in its course the self-same rules which 
humanly determine the success of all national undertakings. It is undoubtedly 
true, that, with a heterogeneous force, rarely exceeding 50,000 eflTective troops, 
and frequently far below even this disproportionate amount, he did first repel, 
then attack, and ultimately vanquish a host of foes comprising from 200,000 to 

II. 2 T 
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|pUSO;000 of the finest soldiers of the French empire, led by its most renowned 
itfRhlDanders; and such a feat of arms does, indeed, appear to savour of the 
IlMic or supernatural. But the game was always in reality on the cards. 

t mighty armies of the French were Jiot practically available for a concen- 
id effort. Tlie jealousies of the several marshals, and the caprices of their 
inal sovereign, precluded any systematic co-operation between them; and the 
’Jfrecessities of subsistence in a rude and hostile country effectually prevented the 
assemblage for any lengthened ]>eriod of a larger force than the British com- 
mander had proved his ability to encounter. The campaigns of Talavera and 
Salamanca showed Wellington that his army was not likely, under proper pre- 
cautions, to be overmatched in the field: ex})erience soon taught him the limit of 
reinforcements from France. In the next ])lace, the embarrassments and respon- 
sibilities of the French were greatly augmented by their own system of tactics, 
and by the determined enmity of the Spaniards. Relying, according to Napo- 
leon’s principle, for the sujiport of the v^ar on the war itself, they were compelled 
to alienate the people of the country by ruthless jdunder, and to make a fortified 
post of every de])6t and magazine. As the guerilla practice gathered strength, 
their commilffications were intercepted in every direction, and they commanded 
not an inch of territory beyond their immediate quarters. If they quitted a pro- 
vince, they lost it; if they evacuated a post for a moment, it was seized by ene- 
mies who were powerless against them in an open field, but who hung with in- 
vincible hostility on their flanks and rear. On the other hand, Wellington 
commanded a compact army in a central j)o&ition, from wdiich he could operate 
ill any direction at jileasure. Having conclusively pro^ed, against even the 
tenacity and genius of Massena, that his owm post was impregnable, he coulil 
strike at will to the right or to the left; he could menace Soult in Andulasia, or 
Clausel in Gallicia, or alarm King Joseph for his throne by marching upon 
Madrid. Jle was independent of tlie necessities w liicli so crippled his antagonists. 
The sea was his own, and every port between Lisbon and Santander could be 
turned into a base of operations and an unfailing source of suj)]ilics. He knew 
that at the worst he could hold Portugal against all the might of France, and 
that there lay obedient to his baton an army competent to seize and improve 
every opportunity which time might bring, — opportunities which could hardly 
he lacking, under a system so hollow and unsubstantial as that on which Napo- 
leon’s j)ON\cr was reared. 

“ These are the conditions, explanatory in some degree of the result of the 
^ai*; hut they are nowise disparaging to those extraordinary talents which con- 
ducted it to its ^elusion. But for Wellington these chances would have been 
wholly unim and lost. It is his transcendent merit that he descried these 
jaoinising okrtcumstances wlien they were hidden from most and denied by all. 
He first detected the capabilities of Portugal as a defensive position; he first in- 
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dicated the weak points of his antagonists; he first inspired confidence in his 
soldiers. The war offered its favourable chances, it is true; but to realize them 
it was required that no act of iinj^rudence should coinproinise tlie safety of that 
army on which all depended, — that no means should bo spared to maintain its 

efficiency,* and to create a subsidiary force in the levies of the country, that 

temptations should be resisted, obloquy disregarded, and provocations passed by. 
All this Wellington did, and did, too, not only without support, but in despite 
of discouragement. He never could persuade his countrymen of tlieir real du- 
ties and prospects. They were extravagantly elated at his first success, and 
proportionately desponding afterwards. lie could never teach them to look into 
the future, or to believe in the value of a victory which fell short of a conquest. 
For a long time, it may be said that he conducted the war on his own responsi- 
bility alone; for the Ministry, even when favourahl)^ disposed, were unable to 
send him adequate succours, and there was an Opposition ever ready to pro- 
phesy and denounce calamities which they were doing their best to occasion. 
On the spot, too, he was calumniated and thwarted in every way by the very 
people whoso cause he w'as sustaining. The Spanish generals encumbered his 
movements, while the Spanish government, und(*r the dictation of the populace 
of Cadiz, violated every engagenumt with him as soon as it was made. Yet 
under all these circumstances he persevered. Standing alone in the sagacity of 
his judgment, he detected at an early ])erio(l, the essential unsoundness of the 
French power, and reiterated his assurances of eventual success. He argued 
with his own government, temporised with his S[)anish colleagues, and oven 
convinced the patriot mob. By incessant exertions and extraordinary skill he 
raised a body of militia-men and recruits into an army unparalleled for its ex- 
cellence; and by a succession of victories he at length taught his discontented 
countrymen to know their owm military capacities, and to believe in the fortune 
of their arms. It was this gradual creation of means and power which commu- 
nicated so distinctive a character to the war. Sir Arthur Wellesley originally 
sailed with a handful of troops on an ‘ expedition ’ to Portugal. He returned 
the commander of such a British army as had never before been seen, and the 
conqueror in such a war as had never before been maintained. Single-handed, 
England had encountered and defeated those redoubtable legions of France 
before which Continental Europe had hitherto succumbed. She had become a 
principal in the great European struggle, and by the talents and fortune of her 
great commander had entitled herself to no second place in the councils of the 
world. 

During these memorable events, the character and position of Wellington 
had risen to a signal pitch of reputation and esteem. A successful soldier and 
a popular commander he had been accounted from the beginning, but he was 
now recognised as something infinitely more. By degrees the Spanish ^ ar had 
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become a conspicuous element in the mighty European stniggle; it was the 
only war, indeed, in which an ascendant was permanently maintained over the 
of Napoleon. All eyes were therefore turned upon the general enjoying 
an exclusive privilege of genius or fortune. Nor were his merits limited 
tif field of battle alone. He was the visible adviser of Spanish and Portu- 
statesmen; and whatever administrative successes awaited their efforts 
ivere due to no counsels but his. Ilis clear vision and steady judgment disen- 
tangled all the intricacies of democratic intrigues or courtly coiTuption, and 
letected at once the path of wisdom and policy. It was impossible, too, that his 
news should be confined to the Peninsula. In those days, all politics wore a 
cosmopolitan character. There was but one great question before the eyes of 
the world — European freedom or European ser\itude, — the ‘ French Empire^ 
on one side, and a coalition of adversaries or victims on the other. Wellington’s 
eye was cast over the plains of Germany, over the w ilds of liiissia, on the shores 
of the Baltic, and the islands of the Mediterranean. His sagacity estimated 
every combination at its true import, and measured the effects of every expe- 
dition; while his victories served to check despondency or animate resistance 
in countries far removed from the scene of his oj)eratioris. The battle of Sala- 
mmcj|^^as celebrated by the retiring Russians with rejoicings which fell omin- 
ously oii^tlM^ears of their pursuers; and the triumph of Vittoria determined the 
wavering policy of Austria against the tottering fortunes of Napoleon. These 
circumstances lent a weight to the words of Wellington, such as had rarely 
been before experienced either by statesman or soldier. On all points relating 
to one great problem of the day, his opinion was anxiously asked and re- 
spectfully received, — and not by his owui government alone, but by all cabinets 
concerned in the prosecution of tlic pending struggle. When therefore the dis- 
solution of Napoleon’s empire compelled a new organization of France, the 
Duke of Wellington was promptly despatched to Ihiris, as the person most com- 
petent to advise and instruct the new administration — four days only elapsing 
botw'een his departure from the head of tlie army, and his appearance at the 
Tuilleries. Within a week, again, of this time, lie was precipitately called to 
Madrid, as the only individual who, by his experience, knowledge, and influence, 
could compose the difierences between tlie Spanish people and their malicious 
sovereign; and before six months had passed, he was on his way to Vienna as 
the representative of his country in the greatest congress of nations which was 
to determine tlie settlement of the world. These practical testimonies to his 
renowrn throw wholly into tlie shade those incidental honours and decorations 
by whicli national acknowledgments are conveyed; and it becomes almost su- 
perfluous to ad^li^at all the titles and distijnetions at the command of Crowns 
and Cabinets were showered upon the liberator of the Peninsula and the con- 
queror of Napoleon.” 
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th* duke op Wellington’s ueturn to Britain — iiis populaiuty there— his reception in par- 
liament — HIS PUBLIC APPLARANChS IN LONDON — HIS PROCLEDINGS AGAINST THE SLAVE TRADE 
—HIS VISIT TO TUB NETHERLANDS— HIS EMBASSY TO PARIS— HIS MISSION lo THE OONOKBBB Of 
VIENNA— niB ESCAPE OF BUONAPARTE FROM ELBA. 

The Duke of Wellington embarked in the Gironde on the 15th of June, and 
arrived at Dover on the 23d. The whole British nation was then intoxicated 
with joy on account of the peace. “ No other subject was spoken of in the 
streets; no other canvassed in company; liardly any other thought of in pri- 
vate. The feelings of the nation resembled those of a crowded audience in a 
theatre, when the genius of the actor and the enthusiasm of a multitude break 
down the barriers of individual restraint, and draw from assembled thousands 
one simultaneous burst of common emotion.” Much of tliis rapture had re- 
ference personally to the Duke of Wellington, and was ready to explode upon 
him the moment he should ajipear. Nor was it diminished, but rather increased, 
by the presence of all the potentates whose persons and retinues, together with 
the assemblage of armies, had so powerfully stimulated the wonder of the Pa- 
risians. These monarchs and their magnates, the Einjieror of liussia, the 
Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, the King of Prussia, his sons, brother, and 
nephew, the Prince of Orange, Bludier, Platoff, and many more, had arrived in 
England a fortnight before our hero, and were undergoing receptions, fetes, 
plaudits, and ovations of the utmost warmth, from all classes of the population, 
from the peasant to the prince. But the Duke of Wellington was universally 
regarded as dearer, greater, more admirable than them all, a nobler man, a 
m^litier hero, a grander conqueror, whose fame too was the fame of Britain; 
and the instant he set foot on British soil to mingle with the potentates, all eyes 
kindled tow'ard him, and all hearts did him homage, like Saul among the people, 
or like Jupiter among the stars. 

About 5 o’clock on the morning of the 23d of June, the Rosario war-sloop, 
which had the Duke on board, arrived in the roads of Dover, and fired a salute. 
Instantly all the vessels which happened to be in the roads and harbour, includ- 
ing a w’ar squadron, manned their yards, — the guns of as many of them as were 
armed thundered out a welcome, — and the launch of the Nymphen frigate 
advanced to the Rosario, to take the Duke on shore. When the boat left 
the ship, the guns on the heights and in the batteries began to give their 
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and when she passed the pier-heads^ the assembled people set up 
most vociferous cheers. But upon His Grace landing at the 
Cr9l|H|P says the newspaper notice of the day, nothing could exceed the 
ra|^Wi^ith which he was received by at least ten thousand persons; and not- 
withstanding it was so early, parties continued to arrive from town and country 
minute. The instant His Lordship set his foot on shore, a proposition 
ijiis made, and instantly adopted, to carry him to the Ship inn; and he was 
<<|borne on the shoulders of the townsmen, amidst the reiterated cheers of the 
^^pulace.'' His Grace immediately ])roceeded to London. In crossing West- 
^^(hinster-Bridgc, and driving up Parliament Street, he was recognised by the 
who ran after his carriage in a mass, filling the air with shouts of wel- 
fOme. After a brief interview with his family, he hastened to Portsmouth, 
where the Prince Regent and the foreign })otentate8 happened to be attending a 
grand naval review. The Prince Regent, on returning to his hotel after the 
review,” says Stocqucler, “ met and embraced the British chief. The instant it 
was knowttiat Portsmouth that the Duke of Wellington had arrived, the royal 
visitors ceased to be objects of attraction. The hero of Salamanca and Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees and Toulouse, became the cynosure of all eyes. Every man, wo- 
man, and child souglit to behold him, and to swell the sound of general welcome 
with their voices. At dinner that evening the Duke enjoyed the highest post of 
honour; and Regent, Empeiw, and King felt themselves flattered that tliey sat 
at table with one whose purity of character was on a level with his military 
greatness. The town was brilliantly illuminated; and for some hours after mid- 
night, the people walked the streets, congratulating each other that they had 
lived not merely to see peace established, but to look upon its illustrious author.” 
In all other towns, wherever tlie British conqueror appeared, the same enthu- 
siasm was displayed. ‘‘The streets were thronged; the windows were full of 
aniinate(j and smiling faces; boys clustered upon the house-tops; and mothers 
lifted up their infant sons, that they might look at the man whom the whole 
country honoured.” 

On the 28th of June, tlie Duke of Wellington, for the first time took Jiis 
seat in the House of Lords. The peers assembled in great numbers to give the 
utmost possible augustness to the ceremony of his introduction. The Dowager 
Countess of Mornington and the Duchess of Wellington were present. The 
Duke wore his ficld-marsliars uniform, with the insignia of the garter. He was 
introduced by the Dukes of Richmond and Beaufort, in their military uniform 
and ducal robes. “ Being arrived in the body of the House,” says the Annual 
Register, “th^ Duke made the usual obeisance to the Lord-Chancellor, and 
showed his Jlltent and right of summons. These noblemen then approached the 
table, where His G racers various patents, as baron and viscount, earl, marquis, 
and lastly as duke, were each read by the clerks. The oaths were then admin- 
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istered, and the test rolls were signed by him. He then, accompanied by his 
noble supporters, took his seat on the Duke’s bench, and saluted the house in 
the usual manner, by rising, taking off his hat, and bowing respectfully.” The 
Lord Chancellor then rose, and, pursuant to their Lordships* order, addressed 
His Grace; — 

<‘My Lord Duke of Wellington, I have recci\cd the coimnands of this 
House, which, I am persuaded, has witnessed with infinite satisfaction. Your 
Grace’s personal introduction into this august assembly, to return Your Grace 
tlie thanks and acknowledgments of this House for your great and eminent 
services to your King and country. In the execution of tliese Cf)minands, I can- 
not forbear to call the especial attention of all who hear me to a fact in Your 
Grace’s life, singular, I believe, in the history of the country, and iiifinitely 
lionourable to Your Grace, that you have manifested, upon your first entrance 
into this House, your right, under various grants, to all the dignities in the 
peerage of this realm wliich the (h*own can conler. These dignities have been 
conferred at various periods, but in the short com])ass of little more than four 
years, for great public services, occurring in ra|)id succession, claiming the favour 
uf the Crown, influenced by its sense of justice to Your Grace and the countiy'; 
and on no one occasion in whicli the Crown lias thus rewarded your merits have 
the Houses of Parliament been inattentive to your demands upon tlie gratitude 
of the country. Upon all such occasions they liave offered to Your Grace their 
acknowledgments and thanks, the highest honours tlicy could bestow. I 
decline all attempts to state Your Grace’s eminent inei-its in your military char- 
acter, — to rejiroscnt those brilliant actions, those illustrious achievements, which 
have attached immortality to the name of Wellington, and wliich have given to 
this country a degree of glory nnexam])led in this kingdom. In thus acting, I 
believe I best consult the feelings which evince Your Grace’s title to the char- 
acter of a truly great and illustrious man. My duty to this House cannot but 
make me most anxious not to fall short of tlie expectation which the House may 
have formed as to the execution of what may have been committed to me on 
this great occasion ; but the most anxious consideration wdiich 1 have given to 
the nature of that duty has convinced me, tliat 1 cannot more effectually do 
justice to the judgment of the House, than by referring \our Grace to the 
terms and language in which the House has so repeatedly expressed its own 
sense of the distinguished and consummate wisdom and judgment, the skill and 
ability, the prompt energy, the indefatigable exertion, the perseverance, the 
fortitude, and the valour by which the victories of Vimeiro, Talavera, Salamanca, 
and Vittoria were achieved, — by which the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Bada- 
joz were gloriously terminated, — by which the deliverance of Portugal was 
effectuated, — by which the ever-memorable establishment of the allied armies on 
the frontiers of France w^as accomplished, — armies pushing forw’ard in the glory 
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at Ortliez, to the occupation of Bordeaux. These achievements, in 
jtaf^ediate consequence infinitely benedcial to the common cause, have, in 
results, secured the peace, prosperity, and glory of this country; 
tvihiUt Your Grace’s example has animated to great exertions the other nations 
of Europe, — exertions rescuing them from t 3 rranny, and restoring them to inde- 
pendence ; by which there has been ultimately established among all the nations 
of Europe that balance of power which, giving sufficient strength to every nation, 
provides that no nation shall be too strong. 1 presume not to trespass upon the 
House by representing the personal satisfaction which 1 have derived from being 
the honoured instrument of conveying to Your Grace the acknowledgments and 
thanks of this House upon every occasion upon which they have been offered to 
Your Grace, or by endeavouring to represent the infinite gratification which I 
en joy in thus offering, in behalf of the House, on this day, to Y'our Grace in per- 
son, those acknowledgments and those thanks. Your Grace is now called to aid 
l^jheveafter, by your wisdom and judgment, the great council of that nation, to the 
and glory of which Y"our Grace has already so essentially con- 
I tender Your Grace, now taking your seat in this house, in 
obedieutbe to its commands, the thanks of the House in the words of its' resolu- 
tion, — That the thanks of this House be given to Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, on his return from his command abroad, for his eminent and unre- 
mitting service to his Majesty and to the public.” 

The Duke answered the address to the following effect, — ^^My Lords, I 
have^to perform a duty to which I feel myself very inadequate, — to return Your 
Lordships my thanks fur the fresh mark of your ap})robation of my conduct and 
of your favour. I assure Your Lordships that I am entirely overcome by the 
honours which have been conferred upon me, and by the favour with which I 
have been received in this countr> by the Prince Regent, by Your Lordships, 
and by the public. In truth, iny Lords, when I reflect upon the advantages 
which I enjoyed in the confidence rejmsed in me, and the support afforded by 
the Government, and by His Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief, in the 
cordial assistance which I invariably received upon all occasions from my gallant 
friends, the general officers of the army, who are an honour to their country, the 
gallantry and discipline of the troops, and in the manner in which I was en- 
couraged and excited to exertion by the protection and gracious favour of the 
Prince, I cannot but consider that, however great the difficulties with which 
I had to contend, the means to contend with them were equal to overcome 
them ; and 1 am apprehensive that I shall not be found so deserving of your 
favour as 1 wish. If, however, my merit is not great, my gratitude is unbounded ; 
and I can onl^aikire Your Lordships that you will always find me ready to 
serve His Majesty to the utmost of my ability in any capacity in which my 
services can be at all useful to this great countiy.” 
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A similar scene to this impressive one in the House of I^ords occurred three 
days afterwards in the House of Commons. « That House,*’ says the Annual 
Register, « resolved to pay the Duke of Wellington the highest tribute of respect 
and applause that it was possible to bestow upon a subjeti, that of its thanks, 
accompanied with a deputation of its members to congratulate him on his return 
to this country. Lord Castlereagh rose in the House on the 27th of June to 
make a motion for this purpose, which was unanimously agreed to; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on His Grace, to know what time he would name 
for receiving the congratulations of the House. Lord Castlereagh, on the HOth, 
reported from the committee that it was the Duke’s desire to express to the 
House his answer in person; and the following day, July 1st, was appointed for 
the solemnity. At about a quarter before five, the Speaker being dressed in his 
official robes, and the House being crowded with nioinbers, some of them in 
naval and military uniforms, and many in the court dresses in which they had 
been attending the Speaker with an address to the Prince Regent on the peace, 
tlie House was acquainted that the Duke of Wellington was in waiting. His 
admission being resolved, and a chair being set for him on the left hand of the 
bar towards the middle of the house, His Grace entered, making his obeisances, 
while all the members rose from their scats. The Speaker then informing him 
that a chair was placed for his repose, lie sat down on it for some time covered, 
the Seijcant standing on his right hand with the mace grounded, and the mem- 
bers resumed their seats.” Ceremony, however, had been overborne by enthu- 
siasm; for, when the members learned from huzzas in the lobby and otherwise 
that the Duke was at hand, they displayed a high excitement, — and, when he 
entered the House, they greeted him with a burst of cheers. After a few 
seconds, he rose, took off his hat, and spoke as lblk)ws : 

Mr. Speaker, I was anxious to be permitted to attend this House, in order 
to return my thanks in jierson I’or the honour they have done me in deputing a 
committee of their members to congratulate me on my return to this country; 
and this after the House had animated my exertions by their applause upon every 
occasion which appeared to merit their approbation, and after they had filled up 
the measure of their favours by conferring upon rne, at the recommendation of 
the Prince Regent, the noblest gift that any subject had ever received. I ho[)e 
it will not be deemed presumptuous in me to take this opjiortunity of expressing 
my admiration of the great ellbrts made by this House and the country, at a 
moment of unexampled pressure and difficulty, in order to support the great 
scale of operations by which the contest was brought to so fortunate a termina- 
tion, By the wise policy of Parliament, the Government was enabled to give 
the necessary support to the operations which were carried on under my direc- 
tion; and I was encouraged, by the confidence reposed in me by His Majesty* 
ministers, and by the Commander-in-chief^ by the gi’ackms favour of His Royal 
n. 2 u 
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Highness the Prince Kegent, and by the reliance which 1 had on the support of 
iny gallant friends, the general officers of the army, and on the bravery of the 
officera and troops, to carry on the operations in such a manner as to acquire for 
me those marks of the approbation of this House, for which I have now the 
honour to make my humble acknowledgments. Sir, it is impossible for me to 
express the gratitude which I feel; I can only assure the House that I shall 
always be ready to serve His Majesty in any capacity in which my services can 
be deemed useful, with the same zeal for my country which has already acquired 
for me the approbation of this House.” 

This speech was received with loud cheers; and at the end of it, the Speaker, 
who Iftid sat covered during its delivery, rose and thus addressed His Grace: — 
My Lord, since last 1 had the honour of addressing you from this place, a 
series of eventful years has elapsed; but none without some mark and note of 
your rising glory. The military triumphs which your valour has achieved upon 
the banks of the Douro and the Tagus, of the Ebro and the Garonne, have 
called forth the spontaneous shouts of admiring nations. These triumphs it is 
needless on this day to recount. Their names have been written by your con- 
sword in the annals of Europe; and we shall hand them down with ex- 
ultation to our children’s children. It is not, however, the grandeur of niilitary 
success which has alone fixed our admiration, or commanded our applause; it 
has been that generous and lofty spirit which inspired your troops with un- 
bounded confidence, and taught them to know that the day of battle w’as always 
a day of victory, — that moral courage and enduring fortitude, which, in peril- 
ous time, when gloom and doubt had beset ordinary minds, stood nevertheless 
unshaken, — and that ascendency of character, which, uniting the energies of 
jealous and rival nations, enabled you to wield at will the fate and fortunes of 
mighty empires. For the repeated thanks and grants bestowed upon you by 
this House, in gratitude for your many and eminent services, you have thought 
fit this day to offer us your acknowledgements. But this nation well knows that 
it is still largely your debtor. It owes to you the proud satisfaction, that, amidst 
the constellation of great and illustrious warriors who have recently visited our 
country, we could present to them a leader of our own, to \^hom all, by common 
acclamation, conceded the ])re-eminence. And when the will of Heaven and the 
common destinies of our nature, sliallhavc swept away the j)rcsent generation, you 
will have left your great name and example as an imperishable monument, excit- 
ing others to like deeds of glory, and serving at once to adorn, defend, and perpet- 
uate the existence of this country amongst the ruling nations of the earth. It now 
remains only that we congratulate Your Grace upon the high and important 
mission on w you are about to proceed; and we doubt not that the same 
s))lendid talents, so conspicuous in war, will maintain with equal authority, firm- 
ness, and temper, our national honour and interests in peace,” Indescriba- 
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ble,” says Alison, “was the enthusiasm which these eloquent and impressive 
words excited in all who listened to them, and rapturous the applause which en- 
sued when Lord Castlereagh moved that they should be entered on the journals 
of the House.” And he adds, — “ The author was present on the occasion; the 
impression the scene produced will never be effaced.” 

On the 7th of July, the Prince Regent, the royal family, the King’s min- 
isters, the privy council, the members of both houses of parliament, the civic 
authorities of London, and other principal persons of the empire, went in pro- 
cession to the cathedral of St. Paul, to render solemn thanks to the Divine 
Being for the peace. But the occasion, to vast multitudes both on the streets 
and in the church, was one of divided feeling, — perhaps, to not a few, was an 
occasion far more of admiration toward the chief instrument of the peace, than 
of devotion toward the su])reme all-beneficent agent of it; for, both in the pro- 
cession and at the service, the Duke of Wellington sat at the right hand of the 
Prince Regent, and was the object of the earnest gaze of all eyes, and of the 
throbbing emotion of all hearts. One of his l)iogra})hcrs who then saw him for 
the first time says, — “ The shouts and cheers of that million of English voices 
still ring in my ears; and I still see the c<'i])ture(l glittering French eagles as 
they were displayed to the public gaze in Dtiwning-Street; and, although thirty- 
seven long years have passed since then, I am still thiilled by those sounds and 
by that sight.” 

On the 9th of July, the Corporation of London entertained the Duke at a 
grand banquet. They had given a feast to the Prince Regent and to the foreign 
potentates, just before the Duke’s amval in England; and now^ they gave one 
expressly to the Duke himself, and took care to exalt it with every circumstance of 
dignity which seemed likely to render it a civic triumph. The great hero cher- 
ished no rankling grudge against them, on account of the violent opposition 
they had made to him, at tlie crisis of his difficulties in the Peninsula; but, see- 
ing in their present behaviour sure tacit evidence of their contrition, he met * 
them as frankly, and accepted their hospitality as cordially, as if they had all along 
been among the warmest of his supporters. In the C^ouncil Chamber, prior to 
the dinner, His Grace was presented with the freedom of the city in a gold box, 
and with a splendid swoid. The Chamberlain, on deli\ering these to him, 
passed a glowing eulogium upon bis military career, from his first victories in 
the East to his triumphant descent into France; and the Lord Mayor, after- 
wards at dinner, justly said that his “victories had not been bestowed by the 
capricious favour of fortune, but won by noble perseverance through adverse 
circumstances, and by hard contested struggles with rival generals of consum- 
mate skill, and with veteran troops of acknowledged valour; and, though every 
tribute of praise was due to the native bravery of our own soldiers, it wodd have 
proved of no avail if it had not been directed, and even raised to enthusiasm, by 
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toilitaiy genius, the personal valour, and the indefatigable vigilance of their 
^fH^nmander.’* The Duke, however, in reply to these compliments, had 
jpQgng more selfisli to say tlian to assure his auditors, most earnestly, that he 
wa&i,;i;'eady, with the sword whicli they had given him, to rush again into the 
if it should unfortunately happen that the general wish of the nations of 
Hl^rope for a permanent ])oace should be disappointed. 

Amid so intense an unanimity of liis countrymen to extol him as the pacifi* 
cator of the world and the greatest of living men, our illustrious hero might seem 
to have now obtained a fixed j)lace in their admiration, for his life-time and for 
ever, above all possible reach of either neglect by their caprices or damage from 
tlieir partisanshij)s. Yet he had done certain things as a diplomatist, he had 
4bspB<)d certain habits as a public thinker, and he held certain jjrinciplos as a 
politician, which all exposed him at any moment, even in spite of his immense 
present fame, to the hazard of becoming suddenly unpopular. He had moved 
too much among soldiers to feel due syinj)athy with civilians, — too much among 
potentates to feel due sympathy with the people. Even when lie agreed in 
heart, on some great vexed (juestion, with any powerful party who suspected 
was liable to draw out his notions too strategically, with too much slow- 
ness an4 secj’ocy and parade, to disarm suspicion; and much more, wdien think- 
ing it light, for the sake of some important competing interest, to attempt to 
moderate the zeal of furious politicians or of fervid philanthropists, he was apt 
to be carried aw’ay by conscious miglit or by cosmopolitan magnanimity into 
such an overdoing of his task as either jirovoked defiance or excited scorn. As 
yet, indeed, wliile lie w as fresh from his exploits and still brandished the sword, 
he was safe; but the time was sure to come when he would be mistrusted, re- 
viled, and tortured as a statesman, perhaps by all parties in turn, almost to the 
oblivion, though but temporarily so, of both his excellences as a man and his 
achievements as a conqueror. And even now a question was astir which raised 
a doubt in* the breasts of some of the best men in tlie empire, wliether he could 
be justly ranked among the truest friends of humanity. 

This question related to the abolition of slavery. The abolitionists, as the 
pacification of Europe approached, had seized public opinion by the forelock, and 
were now riding away with it in triumph. An expectation lia<l been formed 
that, at the settlement of international afiairs, at Madrid and at Paris, the cause 
of instant abolition would be secured. This expectation had been disappointed. 
The Duke of Wellington, though himself an earnest abolitionist, had believed 
public opinion to be far too unprepared on the Continent, and even not suffi-^ 
ciently urgent in Britain, to warrant the enforcement of any immediate mea- 
sures. The of Spain, so little careful to conciliate British good-will on 
paramount questiwis of policy, was Ie8|i^j0ji^rfful to conciliate it on this; and even 
the King of France had obtained a ;9(iqpu]#tion, in the treaty of Paris, in refer- 
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ence even to the colonies which Britain so generously restored to him, that five 
years should elapse before he should be obliged to put an end to the slave traffic. 
Not the leading British abolitionists merely, but the great body of the Bi-itiah 
people, were indignant at this stipulation; many demanded to have it summarily 
expunged; some proposed that it should be blotted out in blood; a few in- 
sinuated that the Duke of Wellington was to blame for it; and the Duke him- 
self, who never was surprised by any stratagem of the enemy in the field, was 
utterly surprised by this outburst of his friends at home. 

‘‘I was not aware till I had been some time here,” wrote he from London 
on the 20th of July to his brother Henry at Madrid, “and am unalde to de- 
scribe to you, the degree of phrenzy existing here about the slave trade. reo|)le 
in general appear to think that it would suit the polity of the nation to go to 
war to put an end to that abominable traffic*, and many wish that we should take 
the field on this new crusade. All agree that no favour can be shown to a slave- 
trading country; and as Spain, next to Portugal, is supposed to be the country 
wdiich gives most jn-otection to this trade, the interests and wishes of Spain are 
but little attended to here. Besides, it is not easy to describe the unpopularity 
attached to the King’s name, from the occurrences at his return to Madrid. 
The newspapers afford some specimen of it; hut at a late dinner at Guildhall 1 
recommended to the Lord Mayor to drink the King of S])ain’8 health, and he 
told me that he was become so unpopular in the city, he was afraid, that if the 
toast W'ere not ])Ositively refused, it would at least be receix ed with so much dis- 
gust as to render it very disagreeable to me and to every well-wisher to the 
Spanish government.” 

On the 8th of August, the Duke of Wellington hd’t London, in order to as- 
sume his office of ambassador at the court of France. But, on liis way to Paris, 
at the request of the British ministry, he visited the Netherlands, with the view 
of forming an opinion as to the improveablcness of that country’s defences 
against future invasion. Lord Lynedoch w^as still there, at the head of an allied 
army of British, Ilanovenans, Dutch, and Belgians; and an opinion was gener- 
ally entertained, with all the force of a j)resentiment, that if the demon of Euro- 
pean discord should again break loose, he might be encountered and overthrown 
somewhere in the Netherlands. The Duke of Wellington made a rapid survey 
of the country, accompanied by three chief officers of engineers; and he em- 
bodied the results of his observations in a memorandum to Lari Bathurst. The 
face of the region he found to be so generally open as to present no feature upon 
which reliance could be placed to establish any new defensive system. “ First, 
said he, “ there is no situation in the country which affords any advantages to be 
taken up as a fortress, or which covers or protects any extent of country; 
secondly, there is no situation in which the enemy could not have an easy access 
both by land and by W'ater, for the artilleiy and stores necessary to attack it; 
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and thirdly, there is no single situation in the country wliich, if fortiBed, the 
enemy mi^ht not pass without risk, as, in case of being defeated and obliged to 
^ ^*^tire, he could not fail to find innumerable roads which would lead him to some 
or other of the strong places on the French frontier.” The Duke^ therefore, 
l^eomincnded that the refortifications of the country should be done on the old 
‘j^nciple, on the old sites, with merely modern improvements on the flanks, and 
relying largely on the aid of artificial inundation. He gave his judgment that 
these, witli the aid of Antwerp, backed by a sufficiently strong field-army, would 
form a redoubtable line from the Scheldt to the sea, leaving the army free to 
defend the districts to the east, and to prevent that line from being turned. 
And he then enumerated, in the various districts, certain tracts or spots which 
would serve as good positions for the army, — among the rest, that very tract in 
front of the forest of Soignies, on the road from Charleroi to Brussels, which 
afterwards became the scene of his own great crowning victory of Waterloo. 

On the 24th of August, the British chief appeared at the French court, de- 
livered his credentials, and took up his residence in Paris. One of his first and 
weightiest objects, in his new office, was to endeavour to draw from the French 
government some great concession, as great a concession as possible, on the sub- 
ject of slavery. He began to address himself to this on the very day of his ar- 
rival; and he afterwards j)ursued it earnestly, urgently, and frequently, both 
from personal zeal and from a sense of ])ublic duty, not only in all the formal 
methods of diplomacy, but in private interviews with all persons who had any 
power to promote it, particularly with Talleyrand and with the King. His 
success, however, was not great. Writing to Mr. Wilberforce on the 15th of 
September, he said, — “You do me justice in believing that 1 will pursue, with 
all the zeal of which 1 am capable, the object of the abolition of the slave trade 
by France. I really believe that the King and his principal ministers are sin- 
cere in their professions to us, and in their intentions to perform their engage- 
ment to abolish the trade entirely in five years, and in the meantime to prevent 
the trade on the northern coast of Africa, and to restrict it generally by the sub- 
jects of France as much as possible. But I do not think that there is the 
smallest prospect at present of prevailing upon the French government to abolish 
the trade entirely within the period of five years. The King told me that he 
could no more attempt to force the inclinations of his people upon this subject 
than the King of England could the inclinations of his. There are but few per- 
sons now in France who have turned their attention to the slave trade, and those 
few are proprietors in the colonies or speculators in the trade, and interested in 
carrying it on. I am sorry to say that there is a very large interest of the 
fonner in the I^sS of Peers; and it is not easy to believe what an influence 
the proprietors of St. Domingo have on all the measures of the Government. 
The proposition to abolish the slave is foolishly enough connected with 
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other recollections of the revolutionary days of 1789 and 1790, and is generally 
unpopular. It is not believed that we arc in earnest about it, or have abolished 
the trade on the score of its inhumanity. It is thought to have been a com- 
mercial speculation, and by some to have been occasioned by the Continental 
system, and that, having abolished the trade ourselves with a view to prevent 
the undue increase of colonial produce in our stores, of which we could not dis- 
pose, we now want to prevent other nations from cultivating their colonies to 
the utmost of their power. These impressions can be overcome only by time 
and perseverance; but till they are overcome, 1 acknowledge that I do not tliink 
the King has the power to do more than prevent the trade of his subjects on that 
part of the coast from which we have expelled it.” 

The other subjects of the Duke of Wellington’s diplomacies at the court of 
France need not be mentioned. Indeed, his (‘hara(‘ter at Paris was not only that 
of ambassador at tlie French court, but also that of adviser of the French govern- 
ment, conciliator of the French factions, corresponding assessor of the British 
war-office, and consulting correspondent of wlioever was pleased to write to him 
on the affairs of the international settlement of Europe. Louis XVIII. and all 
the otlier Bourbons were never tired of bestowing honours on the man who had 
fought them back to power; so that they necessarily absorbed, in mere matters 
of princely hospitality, no inconsiderable degree of his attention. Soult, who 
became minister of war, and some of the other French marshals of the Peninsula 
who rose to places of political power, \ied with one another in such attentions to 
the British conqueror as should hide the blushes of quondam defeat beneath the 
blandishments of present courtesy. Some of the King’s ministers, and even the 
King himself, being ill versed in the principles of their new constitutional ad- 
ministration, ah distinguished from those of the old pre-revolutionary regime, were 
glad to elicit lessons from the representative of the grandest constitutional mon- 
archy in the world, whose sword had been so triumphantly wielded against the 
hosts of revolutionists, and whose position, as so great a victor, denuded his 
counsels of all invidiousness and clothed them with grace. And as to the manner 
in w'hich the Duke discharged his high duties at Paris, particularly the more 
formal ones, says his biographer MacFarlane, — “ lie was accessible at all hours, 
and always patient, courteous, frank, and plain-spoken. It was a veteran in 
diplomacy, a long practised member of the Russian legations, the Prince Raso- 
mowsky, wdio told me many years after this time, that there was never any mar 
uamvring or mystery about the Duke; that in every conference he spoke as 
j)lainly and as simply as if he were speaking to his officers at a mess-table; that 
there was no possibility of misunderstanding him ; that he put more meaning into 
a dozen words than most trained diplomatists could put into threescore, and 
that, whether the conference ended agreeably to the wishes of those who had 
sought it or called it, or far otherwise, there was no leaving the Duke without 
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m intrftiiliae of personal good-will and esteem. ^ The sure way to make a foolisk 
^||^dMttsado];i' s^s Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ^ is to bring him up to it. What 
can an Engijih minister abroad really want, but an honest and bold heart, a love 
for his country and the ten commandments? Your art diplomatic is stuff.’” 

The Duke of Wellington, however, had little comfort in his ofEoial duties at 
^aris. He very soon saw, even before obtaining reason to suspect the probabil- 
ity of Buonaparte’s return from Elba, that the afi'airs of France were once more 
tending, surely and rapidly, toward a disastrous crisis. The general business 
of the Government, especially in its more complicated departments, was con- 
stantly embarrassed. The machineiy of trade, in all its relations to the state, 
was either ricketty or fracttired. The entire population, in some manner or other, 
lay ovei’whelmed with ])Overty and writhing in discontent. The whole country, 
in all its interests, had been first stnaslied by the Revolution, and then broken 
almost to atoms by Buonapai'te. Most families wlio had been affluent were now 
ijt penury; and su(‘h jus still ])ossesscd some portion of wealth were hindeied by 
the new political institutions from rising rapidly or at all to such power of place 
as might make them resiiscitators of any great commercial entci*prise. All classes 
sought public employment, not as formerly for the honour of it, but in order that 
they might draw from it the necessaries of life. Not fewer than a million of 
men had been connected with the French army in France, at the juncture of 
Napoleon's fall, irrespective of French prisoners of war in Britain and in Russia; 
and so many as three-fourths of the number were inevitably dismissed by King 
Louis, — all of whom became discontented, roving, reckless, predisposed to sedi- 
tion, and more or less ready for almost every evil work. An immense number 
of persons, also, had been employed in miscellaneous offices, from motives of ex- 
pediency or for works of os]doiiage, by the insatiable Corsican, wdio had governed 
directly the one half of Europe, and indirectly the otlicr; and all these, being 
likewise turned adrift by liouis, suffered severer loss of the means of subsistence 
or of luxury than even the disbanded soldiers, and were to the full as likely to 
become strongly disaffected. And, in addition, there were multitudes of emi- 
grants and of expatriated Bourbonists who had returned to France at the Res- 
toration, all dying of hunger, and all seeking public employment that they might 
live. Thus, an immense j)roportion of the inhabitants of every part of France, 
including nearly all not in government j)ay or practising handicraft or labouring 
in the fields, were in a state of utter indigence, under exacerbating circum- 
stances, so as to be ready fuel for almost any conflagration which political .in- 
cendiaries might think proper to raise. 

The Duke of Wellington not only knew all these facts, but unreservedly 
detailed them, u^er date of 26 th November, to his old friend General Dumou- 
riez. Nor perhaps did he fail to see, though he did not say, that they were all 
serving to dhire Buonaparte back from Elba, and to provide liiin a national 
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welcome. At all events, he saw them to .be mtenaciiijr another European war; 

for on the 17th of December, he wrote to his brother, Sir^Henry Wellesley, ** I 

believe the truth to be that the jKJoplo of this country arc so completely mined 
by the Revolution, and they are now^ suffering so seveivly from the want of the 
plunder of the world, that they cannot go on without it; and they cannot endure 
the prospect of a peaceful government. If that is the case, we should take care 
how we suffered the grand alliance to break up; and we ought to look to our 
alliance wdth the powers of the Peninsula as our sheet-anchor.” But whether the 
Duke, at this time, knew it or not, conspiracies were already a-foot, and subse- 
quently made great progress, especially among all ranks of rho military, to assist 
tlie arch-disturher of Europe to ivascend the tliroiie of France. At first the 
initiated affected a sort of mystery, established signals and words whereby the 
iaithful Napoleonists might know each other, and wore secret emblems of brother- 
hood; but, after a time, tlioy grew so cjirclessly or intentionally hold tliat they 
o))enly spoke and jested about the return of spring and of the Emperor.” 

But before matters could arrive at any crisis, the Duke of Wellington was 
called away to the congress of Vienna. This was an assc^mblage of sovereigns 
and plenijiotentiarios to adjust such of the international affairs of Europe as had 
not been settled in the treaty of Paris. It was to lia\(* eonimenecd on the 2&th 
of J Illy, but did not commence till the end of September. Its business \va8 at once 
onerous, complicated, and critical, in\olving \ast conqietitions of interest among 
some of the chief states, and requiring the exercise of tlie utmost dijdomatic skill 
to produce a fair or lasting balance of power. Russia, in particular, rose liigh 
in the ascendency, botli as to the e\t(Mit of her demands and as to the effect with 
which she advanced them; so that she need(*d to he resisted, both with firmness 
and w ith extraordinary prudence. Lord Castlereagh w as tlic foremost of the pleiii- 
potentiarit^s of Britain; but he required to go liome to take his place in parlia- 
ment, ill the beginning of 18 1 o; and who could better succeed him at Vienna 
than the Duke of Wellington, — wlio was as firm as a rock, one of the wisest of 
diplomatists, deep in evciy man’s confidence, and profoundly trusted by his own 
(lo\crnmcnt? The Duke, accordingly, left Paris on the 24th of Januaiy^, 
to take Lord Castlereagh’s place at Vienna. And there, for some time, he 
daily met w’ith several of the acutest moiiarchs of Europe, and with the ablest 
representatives of the rest, and was to them all in his turn, both as a man and 
as an official, an object of the iiitcnsest interest. 

Almost immediately after he joined them, the Congress began to receive ru- 
mour after rumour that Buonaparte was making ])reparations to escape from 
Elba; and they so far attended to these rumours as to go into some discus- 
'^ioiis as to the projiriety of removing him to some place of greater security; 
but they wwc so pleased with one another’s society, so intent on festivities, and 
*>0 little apprehensive of danger, that they speedily dismissed the subject from their 
IT. 2 X 
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mind, anTcl even went very taiMily forward with their direct business of diplomacy. 
At lSh]gtii, however, an arinounceineiit reached them, like the shock of an earth*- 
qulkh, that Buonaparte had escaj^ed. A few hours after its arrival, at the ftrfet 
inhetin^ which they could hold, all, as they were assembling, looked anxiously at 
the Duke of Wellihgton, to mark whether he had heard the news^ and with what 
feelings he boro it. But not till the last of them liad entered did he betray the 
slightest unusual emotion ; and then, moving calmly, with great significance of 
manner, toward Talleyrand, wdio also had Income a member of the Congress, he 
said, — ‘‘Note me. Monsieur de Talleyrand, I am a soldier of the King of 
France,” — thus, by a single slight dramatic stroke, indicating most forcibly to 
all the high jwwers around him his belief that their wise policy would be to con- 
centrate all their strength, promptly and energetically, in a martial support of 
the Bourbons. This idea was instantly adopted. They did not, for several days, 
imagine that Buonaparte’s success woidd, by very many degrees, be so great as 
it Speedily proved; yet even then they resolved to aid Louis XVIIT. against him 
with an overwhelming force. 

The Duke of Wellington, writing to Viscount Castlereagh on the 12th of 
March, five days after the receipt of the intelligence of Buonaparte's escape, 
says, — “ The sovereigns, and all persons assembled here, are impressed with the 
importance of the crisis which this circumstance occasions in the affairs of tlie 
world. All are desirous of bringing to an early conclusion the business of the 
Congress, in order that the whole and undivided attention and exertion of all 
may be directed against the common enemy; and I do not entertain the smallest 
doubt that, even if Buonaparte should be able to form a party for liirnself in 
F'rance, capable of making head against the legitimate government of that 
country, such a force will be as&cinble^l by the Powers of Europe, directed by 
such a spirit in their councils, as must get the better of him. The Emperors of 
Austna aii,d Russia and the King of Prussia have despatched letters to the King 
of France, to ])laee at Ilis Majesty’s disposal all their respective forces; and 
Austrian and Prussian officers are despatched wdth the letters, with powers to 
order the movement of the troops of their resjjebtive countries placed on tlie 
French frontiers, at the suggestion of the King of France.” And In another 
letter of tlie same date, he says, — The intention is, as soon as it shall be ascer- 
tained that Buonaparte can make head against the King, to assemble three large 
corps, — one in Italy, solely Austrian, which will consist of 150,000 mcn^one 
on the* U]»per Rhine, Austrian, Bavarian, troops of Ibuhm and Wurtemberg, 
which will eventually consist of 200,000 men, but will at first consist of only the 
troops of Bavaria. Baden, and Wurtemberg,— the third on the Lower Rhine, 
consisting of tne Prusrian corps of Kl^st, the Austrian garrison of Mayence, 
and other troops on the Moselle, to be joined to the British and Hanoverian* »n 
Flanders. Of this cor]is they wish ttte to take the command. The Russian 
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array, 200,000 men, iB to be formed iu reserve at W urtzburg, &v. &c . ; tlie re- 
raainder of the Prussian army, in reserve, on the Lower Hliine. The Emperor 
of Russia seems recsonciled to the notion of the old system, of managing tlie great 
concern in a council, consisting of liimself, tlm King of Pii^sia, and Schwarzen- 
herg. He expressed a wish that I should be with him, but not n very strong 
one; and as I should have neither character nor occupation in such a situation, 
I should prefer to carry a musket. It is my opinion tliat Jiuonaparto has acted 
upon false or no information, and that the King will destroy him without diffi- 
culty, and in a short time. If lie does not, the affair will be a serious one, and a 
great and immediate effort must be made, wliicli will doubtless be successful. 
All the measures above stated to be in contemplation teml to this effort; and it 
will remain for the British government to determine how far they wdll act for 
themselves, and how far second the effort of the Continent. I now recommend 
to you to put nil your force in the Netherlands at the disposition of the King of 
France. 1 will go and join it if }on like it, or do an> thing else that Govern- 
ment choose.'’ 

Tlie plenipotentiaries of the eight powers who had signed the treaty of Paris, 
— Britain, Austria, France, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden, — 
tliought it riglit, on the lJUh of March, to issue a formal declaration of their in- 
tentions. “Being informed,” said they, “of the escajie of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and of his entry with an armed force into France, they owe it to their own 
dignity and to the interests of social order, to make a solemn announcement of 
their thoughts on the occasion. By thus bi caking the coruention which had 
established him in the island of Elba, Buona])arte has destroyed the only legal 
title on which his political existence depended. By reappearing in France 
with projects of disorder and subversion, lie has deprived himself of the protec- 
tion of law, and made it manifest to tlie universe that there can be neither peace 
nor truce witli him. Tlie powers, tliereforc, declare that Buonaparte has placed 
1 dm self beyond the pale of civil and social relations, and tlnit, as the general 
enemy and disturber of the w’orld, he has become amenable to public justice. 
They declare, at the same time, that, firmly resolved to maintain entire the 
treaty of Paris, of 30th May 1814, and the dispositions sanctioned by that treaty, 
together with certain measures which have been subsequently resolved upon for 
completing and consvilidating it, they will employ all the means in their posses- 
sion, and conjoin all their efforts, in order to prevent the general peace of nations, 
tlie object of the wishes of Eurojie, the purpose of all their labours in Congress, 
from being disturbed, and to defeat every attempt which jnay be made tc) re- 
plunge the w'Orld into the confusion and miseries of revolution. And altliough 
firmly convinced that all France wdll combine to crush this last mad attempt of 
criminal ambition, yet they declare, that if they shall prove mistaken in this 
hope^ they aire ready to make common cause v\ith either tlie King of Fiance oi 
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any other sovorei^n who may be assailed, and to render all the a&>sistancc uhich 
may be requisite to restore public tranquillity.” 

A large itnpresHion of this manifesto was immediately printed oif, and de- 
spatched by way of Strasburg to Paris, with instructions to the carriers of it to 
distribute as many copies as possible in all tlie French towns and villages on 
their route. It was intended to act like an inundation on the smouldering leeU 
ings of the disaffected; and, us regarded many of them who wore not already 
in a l^ze, it perfectly served this purpose. But there were both Kapoleoniats 
in France and ultra-liberalists in Britain whose contact with it, like the contact 
of sodium with water, only made them hiss and sputter, to tiie astonishment of 
all around them. One of the latter even took occasion from it, in his place in 
parliament, specially on the ground of its using in reference to Buonaparte the 
phrases ‘Windicte [)ubli{jjiti” and ^Miors la loi,” to make a series of onslaughts 
on tile character of Wellington. Our hero, as we liave often seen, was not 
easily moved to speak in his own defence; but in this instance, chiefly because 
the vindication of himself involved both a vindication of the (^ongress and a 
further expositiem of tlie conduct of Naj)oleon, lie felt induced to write, on the 
Stli of May, to one of his brothers, as follows: — 

The mode of attacking a servant of the jiublic, absent on the public service, 
day after day, in speeches in parliament, wliich has lately been adojited by 

appears to me most extraordinary and uprecedented. If 1 liave done 

anything wrong, or unbe(‘oniing in> own character, or that of the station 1 filled, 
1 ought to be piMsecuted or at least censured for it, in consequence of a sjiecific 
motion on the subject. But it is not fair to give to the act of any individual a 
construction it will not fairly liear, a construction which no man breathing be- 
lieves it was intended to bear, and to cliarge him home with being an assassin 
day after day, in sjieeclies, and never in form. I suv, first, that tlie declaration 
has never been accurately translated; and tlie meaning of tlie words vindicte 
publique is not ‘ public vengeance’ but ‘ public justice.' But, even if the mean- 
ing w^as ‘ public vengeance,’ tlie declaration does not deliver Jbioiiaparte over 
to the dagger of the assassin. W hen did tlie dagger of the assassin execute tiie 
vengeance of the public? In regard to his being declared ‘ hors la loi,’ first, it 
must be recollected at what period, and under what circumstances, he was so 
declared. The period was the 13tli March; and although we knew Buonaparte 
liad landed and had made progress in France sufficient to create a contest there, 
we were not aware that he could he established without firing a sliot. The ob- 
ject, then, of this part of the publication was to strengthen tlie hands of the King 
of France by the opinion of the Congress. Secondlv, was lie not ‘ hors la loi,’ 
and had he or%Dt, broken all the ties which connected him with the world? 
Tlie only treaty by which lie was connected with the world was that of Fontaine- 
bleau; that he broke. Having quitted his as 3 li]ni, he landed in France with 
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such a force as showed that he relied solely upon treacheiy and rebellion, not 
only for success but for safety. He incurred all risks in order to ^ain the 
greatest prize in Europe, one which he had abandoned only" ten months before, 
under a treaty with the allied powers; and is it possible that> it can be gra\(*ly 
asserted, that Buonaparte, an individual like any other, sliould have been guilty 
bv this act of only a bi’eacdi of treaty? If he was guilty of more, ol’ vvhicdi ther(' 
can be no doubt, it was of the crime of rebellion and treason, with a view to 
usurp the sovereign authority of France, — a crime which has always been deemed 
‘ hors la loi ' so far as this, that all sovereigns liave in all times called upon their 
subjects to raise their arms to protect them from him who was guilty of it. 
The declaration does no more. 1 never knew any paper so discussed as the de- 
claration was; and I believe there never was a public pajKjr so successful, parti- 
cularly in Italy and France.” 
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BUONAPARTK’b IIEHI MPTION Ol- FOM KR, AN1> FHBFARAT1AN8 FOR WAR — THE AT.LIES' PRKFA RATtOKB— 

TUB 1»URK OF WELLINGTON’S FLANS — THE UJSVOHiriON OF 1118 TORCKS — TUB GOMMENGKM)£N T ot 

HOSTILITIES -THE HUKK’s SnUATION AT BRUSSELS — HIS ADVaHCL TOWAKU QUA IRE BRAS, ANI> 

INTERVIEW WITH BLUCIIER — I HU BATTLI OF LIGNV— THE JlArTLE OF QUATHB BUAB. 

Buonaparte landed, on the 1st of Marcli, in the vicinity of Cannes. Jle was 
accompanied merely by his mimic Elban army, who were little more than nu- 
merous enough to serve as a guard of honour. He Ijad no direct assurance 
that any of the French army would join liiiu; hut he counted largely on their 
recollections of his military career, their admiration of his exploits, their 
jiarticipation in his victories, tlieir sympathy uitli his fame, their disgust at the 
Bourbons, and their passion for a life of enterprize, that these would seduce them 
to him in masses as he advanced into the country. He therefore immediately 
began to march, by way of Grenoble and Lyons, toward the n^etropoHs. All 
classes, gentry, peasantry, disbanded soldiers, and soldiere in the ranks, at first 
showed much hesitation what part to act; hut they soon kindled into enthu- 
siasm, and began to welcome him with every possible demonstration of joy. 
He issued a proclamation, full of everything most fitted to excite them: and 
this spread like wildfire, setting all the country around him and before him in a 
flame. After advancing only a few marches, his progress began to be a con- 
tinuous triumph. 

Both marshals and statesmen were likely to go with the current- The mar- 
shals, in particular, would be guided, like Buonaparte himsj^^ by sheer regard 
to their owu int^est. They revered his genius, indeed, and had owed all their 
elevation to a close adhesion to him in liis flights of ambition; but they saw very 
clearly his errors, despised liis selfishness, deplored' his recklessness^ ascribed 
hU downfall to his own folly, and had all endured chastisement or degradation 
from his fits of despotism; so that they cherished no esteem towaid him, little 
respect, and very doubtful gi’atitude, thinking themselves debtors immensely 
more to fortune or their own swords than to his favour. Their first irapulsey 
therefore, was to oppose him. Massena, who oominanded in the South, an- 
nounced his arrival to Louis, and stated iha^ all necessary military' measures 
had been takemto arrest liim. Soult, in hU^oaparity of ministervof ilrar, issued 
a proclamation to the army, saying, “ W^aA docis< be want? Civil wail.‘ What 
does lie seek for? Traitors. He* despise# uH eu^gb ^ believe wb 
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abandon a legitimate and well*beloved sovereign to share the fate of a mere ad- 
venturer. He believes it, the madman 1 This last act of his lunacy shows him 
in his true colours,^ Ney was even more enthusiastic; for, on the eve of joining 
a powerful force which was going forth to stop the invasion, ^e swore to Louis 
tliat he would bring Buonaparte to Paris, vanquished and in chains, in an iron 
cage. But on seeing that the country was 'with the invader, that especially the 
great bulk of the common soldiers was with him, the marshals and the other great 
officers, with remarkably few exceptions, vied with one another who should be 
earliest and hottest in defection. Ney himself gave the most flagrant example, 
not only adopting Buonaparte’s cause at the head of the force wliich marched 
forth to arrest him, but making a grand effort to extol their treachery and his 
own as a superlative virtue. Buonaparte then, though not half way to Paris^ 
was practically put into full repossession of his empire. Thenceforth he met 
masses of either soldiers or civilians only to be enthusiastically supported by 
them; and on his reaching the Tuilleries, on the twentieth day after ho landed 
near Cannes, he was almost as completely master of all the resources of France 
as in the palmiest days of his imperial reign. 

i But national ])overty, extensive Ikiurbonism, political disorder, a revolution- 
ary spirit, and the arming of the allies were all against him. He had urgent 
need of his utmost powers and experiences as deceiver, despot, and demon ; and 
he instantly put them all into play. lie flattered all the men of influence who 
c<mld aid him, and dissembled his feelings toward such as be could not trust. 
He gave a now political constitution to the countrv, full of features to delight 
the people during his days of peril, yet so frangible that it could easily be broken 
to pieces, without any risk to the national peace, when his dangers should pUSS 
away. He a]>pointed a great national fete to he held in the open air, with every 
circumstance of popularity which seemed likely to give eclat, among all cIoaM, 
to his resumption of the sceptre and his unsheathing of the sword. He firat^* 
attempted to conciliate or cajole the allied sovereigns; and tiien, on being re- 
bufliad or scorned by them, ho affected to despise them. He increased the 
French army, in a few days, fi’om 90,000 men to 130,000, and in six or seven 
weeks more to 2 1 7,000 effective soldiers, together with 342,000 recruits who 
wanted arms and equipments; and at a great review, on the 31st of May, th6 
day of his grand fete, he declared his military prosjiects to be so brilliant that, if 
the allies should bring 600,000 men against him, he would oppose thum with a 
million^ 

Buonaparte not only desired war for its own sake, and for sake of endeavour- 
ing to reacquire his former conquests, bUt felt irresistibly urged to it, both by 
the feverish Condition of French society, and by the resolutely hostfle attitude 
of th^ alHos. He saw abundant cause also to hurry forward his pre^i'alions 
with the utmost possible speed# He could lose hothing, but might gain much, 
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by being able to strike the first blow. Paris, too, was no longer defenceless, bnt 
protected, round all the northern semicircle, by almost impregnable works, with 
7()0 pieces of cannon; and Lyons was strongly fortified with field entrenchments, 
^fiiounting 350 guns. These places, therefore, he could use instantly and per- 
manently as bases of operations. The line of strong fortresses, likewise, along 
the whole northern frontier of France, was all in a state of perfect equipment; 
while the confronting line along the Belgian frontier had all been destroyed, and 
was only in a few jilaces sufficiently reconstructed to be of any service* Hence 
could he easily make an inroad u])on the Netherlands in a style of safety to him- 
self similar to that of an assassin firing from behind a wall. He reckoned, too, 
tliat the Belgians were more than half friendly to him ; that, if he could make a 
dashing irruption into their territory, they would all join him ; that there he 
could sweep away, with a stroke or two, all the British, Hanoverians, and Prus- 
sians who were backing them ; and that thereafter he could wheel round and 
countermarch in good time to repel, one after another, all the other armies of 
the allies. He, accordingly, made speed to concentrate a great part of his force 
the northern frontier of France, and to place smaller bodies at the most vul- 
points of the other frontiers, relying on the former to seize Belgium as 
with a coup-de-main, and on the latter to keep the advanced bodies of the 
Russian and Austrian armies in check, and at the same time to serve as nuclei 
for the rapid concentration of his own recruits. 

The Duke of Wellington, at the first moment that he heard of Buonaparto^s 
^ta^ape, and increasingly as he heard of the fugitive’s success, was of opinion that 
the shortest and surest measure for securing peace was a most vigorous hostility. 
He foresaw very clearly all Buonaparte’s personal aspirings and public circum- 
stances ; and reasoned so upon them as to feel assured that, if the usurper were 
not assailed by a force which could instantly fly at his throat and drag him to 
the dust, he would again embroil Europe in a general, lingering, wasting w'ar. 
Hence in the same spirit in which he took part in the Vienna declaration, did 
he, on the 26th of Marcli, write as follows to Lord Castlereagh; — Your Loixl- 
ship may depend upon it that, whatever may be the determination and strength 
of tlie allies, and however their declarations may be construed, Buonaparte 
and the French nation will not allow them to remain at peace, and they must be 
])re|)ared either to give up all their conquests to the Rhine or for active hostilities. 
It is the desire for war, particularly in tlie array, which has brought Buonaparte 
back, and has formed for hiiii any party, and has given him any success; >aiid 
all my observations, when at Paris, convinced me that it was the King alone 
who kept EurQi)e||it peace, and that the danger which most immediately threat- 
ened Ilih MajeRy was to be attributed to his desire to maintain the peaea, 
trary to the wishes, not only of the army, but of the majority of his sufajeoti; nf 
some of his ministers, and even^of some of his family. Your Lordship will then 
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judge what chance there is of maintaining the peace if Buonaparte ^should be 
entirely successful, considering his dis]>osition for war, adverting to the opinions 
he has delivered and entertains upon the peace, and to the necessity under which 
he labours to cultivate his popularity with the army, and to endeavour at least 
to flatter the vanity of the nation by military success. Depend upon it, my 
Lord, that if he succeeds in establishing himself, wo haye no chance of peace, 
except by resigning all our conquests, to the Rhine at least; and our chance 
then depends upon his moderation. However, His Majesty’s government may 
rely upon it that I shall continue to act )n’ecisely according to their wishes, as far 
as 1 shall be acquainted with them.” 

The British ministry, feeling perfectly in unison with tliese sentiments of the 
Duke, and resolving to place him at the head of an iinlcpcndont armv, consisting 
of the troops already in Belgium, together witli such reinforcements as could be 
speedily sent thither, anticipated the receipt of his letter by sending him an 
appointment to act as their generalissimo. This ap]>ointinent ho received on the 
28th of March; and he arrived at Jh’ussels on the morrring of the .5th of April. 
One of his first cares, whicli continued to he* a principal one daily till almost the 
(lay of battle, was the tactical improvemoiit of his troops. These were a motfeijr 
mass, both the smallest and the most lieterogoncoiis of llic armies of tiie 
posted on the tract of greatest danger, men of different countries and of^iMbr- 
ent costume, whose tongues were not mutually understood, wliose unifornls w^ere 
liable to mutual mistake, amounting altogether at tlie last moment to only 
10fj,000 men, no more than .‘35,700 of whom w^re British, and ^rnany of even 
these raw stripling recniits who bad never been under fire, wliilc many of the 
foreigners, though brave and true, wxre equally incx[)orieiu*ed, and many more 
were neither true nor brave, hut likely at the first sight of the foe to flee like 
deer. Wellington, too, did not know them as*he had known his old army of the 
Peninsula, — did not know great part of them in even the slightest degree; so 
tliat he required to practice great diligence in making sucli jienetratioiis of their 
character, or such guesses at their probable behaviour, as might enable him to 
marshal them in the most effective dispositions. Had 70, 000 of them consisted of 
the best or even average portions of his former army, tliese would probably have 
been as efficient as all the 100,000. But not even the PortugucHe were present, 
tlio beggarly government at Lisbon having refused to send the Portuguese con- 
tingent, on the contemptible plea of requiring to consult the authorities in 
Brazil. Yet several of the Duke’s most distinguished old British regiments, to- 
gether with some of his best old generals, such as Hill, Picton, Cole, ( linton, 
and Pack, were with him. The guards were there in magnificent array; 180 
guns also in adftiirable order, and 9,000 cavalry in as splendid condition as any 
iu the world; while, in lieu of such of the great old generals as had gone to 
41. 2 Y 
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other fields, or could not otherwise be present, were some as brilliant hOroes, over 
both infantry and cavalry, as ever brandished sword. 

Another eminent early care of the Duke was to concoct a plan of operations. 
In thi*«, how'ovor, he could act not conclusively by himself, but only with a view 
to the concurrence of other independent commanders, Ilis own army was only 
one of three whicli wen* takiniT post in a cordon from the sea to Switzerland, — 
his own on the right, (ineisenau’s, afterwards Hlucher’s, in the centrt', and 
Schwarzcn berg’s on the left; and the three, together with large supporting 
forces behind them, required, for urgent reasons, to act in the strictest concert. 
Hence w^ns the forming of a ])lan of operations for them as difficult a task 
as the Duke could well undertake, — alluring to him, indeed, by its very 
intricacies, perfectly congenial to his habits, and affording fine scope for the ex- 
ercise of his strategic genius, but nevertheless decidedly difficult. Yet so early 
as the 12 th of April, he wrote the following memorandum: — “The object of the 
opei^ations proposed in my letter of the lOth, to be undertaken by the corps of 
the allies whicli will probably Ix' assembled in Flanders and on the Rhine in the 
end of this month, is, tliat by tlieir ra])idity they might be beforehand with the 
pMfcis and measures of Buonaparte. Ilis ])ow^er now rests upon no foundation 
army; and if ^ve can introduce into the country such a force as is caps- 
bl(J!Wiifier to defeat the army in the field, or to keep it check, so that the vari- 
ous pifrtics interested in the defeat of Buonaparte’s views may have the power of 
acting, our object wu’ll bo accoin])lislied. The allies have no view^s of conquest; 
thcix? is no teriitory wdiich requires in paiticular to be covered by the course of 
their operations; tlieir olqoct is to defeat the army and to destroy the power of 
one individual; and the only militarv points to be considered are, — ^first, to throw 
into France, at the earliest jmssiblo penod, the largest body of men that can be 
assembled, — secondly, to ]ieHorm this operation in such a manner that it can be 
supported by tlie forces of the allies which are known to be following im- 
mediately, — thirdly, tliat the troojis which shall enter France shall be secure of 
a retreat, upon the supporting armies in case of misfortune. The troops to be 
employed in this operation should be the allied British, Hanoverian, and Dutch 
troops, under the command of the Duke of Wellington; the Pmssian trbops, as 
rcM’nforced, under the command of Count Gneisenan; the allied Austrian, Ba- 
varian, Wurtemberg and leaden troops, to be assembled on the U])per Rhine, under 
Prince Schwar/.enberg. The two former should enter France between the Sam- 
bre and the Meuse; the Duke of Wellington endeavouring to get possession of 
Maubeugc, or at all events of Avesncs, and General Gneisenau dit^ofting his 
march upon R^^jlly and Chimay. Tl^e Duke of Wellington, be&ides tho*gttf- 
risons in the places in Flanders arid Brabant, should leave a corpO' of ttOOpl^'in 
observation on the frontiers. PrintO Sohwarzenberg should collOct life eor^ hi 
the pro\ince of Luxembourg; afid while his left should observe the^Fweticfe 
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tresses of Longuey, Tbiowville, and Metz, he should i)ossess himself of the forts 
iii' Sedan, Stenaz, and Pun, and cross the Meuse. The first object would then 
be accomplished, and we sliould ha\e iu France a larger body of troops than ii 
is probable the enemy can assemble, — a body of about 200,000 men, to be fol- 
lowed up by nearly 300,000 more, and their operations would be directed upon 
l^aris, between the Meuse and the Oise.” 

The Duke thus wished to leap at Buonaparte, and tear him from his eleva- 
tion, before he could accjuire sutHcient strength to make successful resistance, lie 
saw clearly a way to do this; and, had the marslmllmg of all the allied forces 
depended upon himself, lie no doubt w’ould have done it. How brilliant, in tliat 
case, would have been the campaign, — only one blow at Paris, and aw'ay with 
all Biionapartism, — to the surpassing fame of British strategy, and the preven- 
tion of the flow of human blood I Even after much delays had been occasioned, 
with the effect of strengthening Buonaparte and weakening the allies, first by 
'sacillatlon of tlie allied councils, and next by the tarclincsss of Schwarzcnberg’s 
concentration, the Duke still wished strongh, and Jiojied earru'stl}, to be able to 
act on the offensive. Bluclier also, on assununi» the Prussian commandi sym- 
j'uthized with his feelings, and was eagci to march. But the Duke, w^atcliing 
intently the course of preparations, soon discovered that tlie rate of progress on 
tlie French side w^as much greater than on the side of tlie allies; so that he 
speedily felt obliged to employ his main persjiicacity in inventing all possible 
means for standing firmly on the defensive. So early as the 11th of May, he 
wrote to the Prince of Orange, — “ In the situation in which we are placed at 
])resent, neitlier at war nor at peace, unable on that account to patrole up *0 the 
enemy and ascertain liis jiosition by view, or act offensively upon any part of bis 
line, it is difficult, if not iiiijiossible, to combine an operation, because there are 
no data on wliich to found any combination. All we can do is to put our troops 
in such a situation as, in case of a sudden att»ack by the enemy, to render it easy 
to assemble, and to provide against the chance of being cut off from the rest,” 
Yet continuing anxious to the last to taJie the initiati\e and strike for Paris, he- 
Jieving to tlie last that this would be much the better course, but still deterred 
from undertaking it by the continued incompleteness of Schwarzenberg’s pre- 
parations, he wrote on the 2d of June to that commander, — Under existing 
circumstances it is veiy important that 1 should know, as early as possible, when 
you will bo able to commence your operations, wliat will be the nature of them, 
and about what tinie you will be likely to reach some certain line whence, on 
my making a commencement, 1 can calculate on having the support of ycnir co- 
o|)eration. Marshal Blucher is ready, and very im])atient to begin; but I made 
him say to-day, at an interview I had with him, that we can do nothing till we 
shal) Jbe certain both as to the day when you will commence, and as to your 
general pUn pf operations/' 
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Wellington and Blucher cordially agi'ecd on a joint scheme of defence. 
They thouglit it of high importance, for both political and military reasons, 
that the enemy should be resisted as near ns possible to the Belgian boundary-^ 
line, that at all events lie should be prevented from penetrating to Brussels. 
•They tlierefore cantoned tlieir forces on lines radiating, like the sticks of an 
open fan, from a centre to a great arc, the centre being at the locus of the 
country’s communications, and tlie great arc on all the frontier; so that a rapid 
concentration could be made on any point which the enemy might menace. The 
two armies were spread over an extent of country 25 miles along the radii, and 
75 miles along the arc. Bluclier’s army comprised nearly 117,000 men, and 
was divided into four corps, with head-quarters at respectively Charleroi, Namur, 
Ciney, and Liege. Wellington’s army was distributed into a left wing, under 
the Prince of Orange, with head-quarters at Braine le Comte, a right wing, 
under Lord Hill, uitli head-quarters at Grammont, and a powerful reserve, 
under Wellington Jiimself^ witli liead-quarters at Brussels. But as the tract along 
the Scheldt, jiast Hill’s light flank, was the most desirable one for the enemy 
to try, and also the most tempting one to such an acute dashing strategist as 
Buonaparte, the Duke jilaced to^^ard it the groat mass of both his artillery and 
his cavalry, together nith the chief otticer of the latter, the Karl of Uxbridge, 
formerly Lord Paget, afterwards Man juis of Anglesey. All the other lines of 
approach, however, just as much as that tiact, were well considered in his de- 
fensive scheme. From whatever ])oint oflensive operations might bo directed 
against that portion of the Belgian frontier occupied by the army under Wel- 
lington,” says Siboine, — ^‘whether from Lisle, by Courtrai or by Tournai, be- 
tween the Lys and the Scheldt, — from Condc% Valenciennes, or Maubeuge, by 
Mons, between the Saiiibre and the Scheldt, — or from Maubeuge, Beaumont, or 
PhiKppeville, by Charleroi, betw^eeii the Sainbre and the Meuse, — the Duke, by 
advancing tp the threatened point with his reserve, and placing the remainder 
of liiij troops in mo\ emont, had it in his power to concentrate at least two-thirds 
of his intended disjiosable force for the field, upon the line of the enemy's oper- 
ations, within twenty-two hours after the receipt of intelligence of the actual 
direction and apparent object of those operations.” 

Buonaparte’s grand army, destined for the invasion of Belgium, began to As- 
semble in large numbers, behind the French frontier fortresses, in the first week 
of June, and was suddenly concentrated in three great divisions, at Solre-sur- 
Sambi’e, at Beaumont, and in front of Philip jieville, the 14tli. It comprised, 
according to the French account, 122,100 infantry,' 24,750 cavalry, and 7,520 
artillerymen, wd^^96 guns. Soult was inajd^-geft^ral; and, on his assumittS 
the command, he issued a proclamation, in revolting ‘^ttontrast to his production 
eleven weeks before, sa^ ing, — All the efforts of iWi^iapious league can *no longer 
separate the interests of the great people and oftbodUro ^hose brilliant tritttilphs 
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liave attracted the admiration of* the universe. Napoleon guides our stops; ive 
fight for the indei>endence of our beautiful country; we are invincible ” Jerome 
liuonaparte commanded on the left, Soult in person in the centre, and Grouchy 
on the rijB^lit. Tlie infantry were distributed into five corps, under respectively 
Droiiet, Reille, Vandamme, Gerard, and Loban, besides two divisions of guards 
under Friard and Morand; and the cavalry were distributed into four divisions 
under Pajol, Excelmans, Kellennan, and Milliaud. Napoleon left Paris on the 
morning of the 12tli, saying, as lie threw hiiiibelf into his carriage, “ 1 go to 
measure myself against Wellington;” and on the 14th he joined his army at 
Beaumont, and immediately sent forth to them the following address: — 

Soldiers, this day is tlie anniversary of Marengo and of Friedland, which 
twice decided the destiny of Furo])e. Then, as after Austerlilz, as after Wag- 
ram, we were too generous. We believed in the protestations and in the oaths 
oi' princes, whom we left on their thrones. But now, l(‘agued together, they 
aim at the independence of the most sacred rights of France. Tliey have com- 
menced the most unjust of aggressions. Let us, then, march to meet them. 
Are they and we no longer the same men? Soldiers, at .Jena against these same 
J^russiiins, now so arrogant, you were om* ti* three, and at Montmirail one to 
six. Let those among you \>lio lune been eajitives to the Knglisli, describe the 
nature of their prison-ships, and the frightful miseries tliey endured. The Sax- 
ons, the Belgians, the Hanoverians, the soldiers of tlie confederation of the Rhine, 
lament that they arc compelled to use their arms, in the cause of tho princes, 
the enemies of justice and of the rights of all nations. They know that this co- 
alition is insatiable. After having devoured twelve millions of Poles, twelve 
millions of Italians, one million of Saxons, and six millions of Belgians, it now 
wishes to devour the states of the second rank in Germany. Madmen I One 
moment of prosperity has bewildered them. The oj>]ircssion and humiliation of 
the French people are beyond tlieir }>ower. If they enter France, they will 
there find their grave. Soldiers, we have forced marches to make, battles to 
light, dangers to encounter; but with firmness victory will be ours. The rights, 
the honour, and the hapj)ines8 ol’ the country >\ill be recovered. To every 
Frenchman who has a heart, tlie minnent is now arrived to conquer or to die.” 

Buonaparte’s concentration had been made silently, behind the cover of ris- 
ing-grounds, so as to escape observation; yet it threw such sheen on the clouds as 
drew the attention of the Prussian outposts, and put them on the alert. His 
jdan was to penetrate by surprise between the Prussian army and the British 
army, to take sudden possession of tJieir lines of in tercoinni unication, and to over- 
whelm first tlie one and then the other before they could possibly render mutual 
support. His commencing blow was at the Prussians. He put his tliree columns 
simultaneously in motion at 3 o’clock in tlie morning of the 15th^ drove in the 
Prussian posts gt Thuiu and Lobez on the Sanibre at daylight, and marched 
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ri^ht on to Charleroi. General Zeithen, who commanded the Prussian corj>s 
which had been at CSarleroi, retired slowly and in good order upon Fleurus; 
“^and Prince Blucher with great activity concentrated two other corps of the 
Prussian army, together with that corps, upon Sombref, placing strong outposts 
at the villages of St. Amand and Li^ny in his front. Ney, w'ho had been 
desfined by Buonaparte to some high command, hut did not arrive at the French 
head-quarters till after tliey entered CiiarltToi, was iminediately detached, witli 
the corps of Drouet and Keille aiul the cavalry of Kellej inan, along the road to- 
ward Brussels, to drive in the British outposts, and chase them up to Welling- 
ton's hea(l-(piart('rs. llis advanced-guard, before niglit-fall, encountered a 
brigade und(*r the Prince de Weimar, and forced it hwvk to Qiiatre-Bras, so as 
to effi'cl an incij)ient disse\erinent between the British aiid tlie Prussian armies. 
But, early iu the inoriiiiig of the IGth, a reinforcement from the Prince of 
Orange regained part of the lost ground, and restored the communication with 
Blucher. 

In the nieantinu', tin* Duke of Wellington's reserve was in full march to 
Quatre Braa from Brussels, and a large ])art of the rest of his army was rapidly 
inarching tlutlier from the right. The Duke, on the morning of the le5tli, 
knew that tlie French were in motion, and was in inonientary expectation of 
some definite intellig(*ncc. lie ought to have heard two hours before rnid-day 
of the attack on the I^rnssian out])osts; but, through the fault of the Prussians 
themselves, he did not hear of it till three in tlie afternoon. lie immediately 
issued preliminary orders to the several parts of his army, enjoining all possible^ 
arrangements for prcci])itating themselves into concentration; so that, though 
he did not receive till a later hour such intelligence as clearly indicated Buona- 
parte's real line of attack, all his corps, at an early hour of the next morning, 
were rushing in convergent streams to give the French a meeting at Quatre 
Bras. Yet talc-mongers, novelists, poets, and even some historians say that he 
was surprised. Never was either he or any other general more widely awake. 
The obstructions of his plans, Schwarzenberg’s delays, and the inadroitness of 
the Prussian intelligencers, indeed, threw him into suspense; but all his own 
actions, all things which iu any degree depended on himself, or could be con- 
trolled by him, indicated the very vigilance of an Argus. 

It requires some knowledge of human nature,” says a long able paper iu the 
Quarterly Review of June, 1845, reputed to have been written partly by Coltmel 
Gurwood and partly by Lord Ellesmere, and revised by the Duke himself, to 
believe that a respectable man, in possession of his senses, can, on a review of 
the facts, coq^nue to entertain the notion that surprise is a term applicAble to 
the position and conduct of the Duke. Lc't us suppose the case of a country 
house in Tipperary, a period of Bockite disturbance, and a family Whidh has 
received intelligence that an attack is to be made upon it. The windo^»’9 are 
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barricaded os well as circumstances will admit; but the premises are extensive, 
and the hall door, the kitchen, and the pantry remain weak and assailable. 
I'he trampling of footsteps is heard in the shrubbery. There would be ailvisers 
enough, and confusion enough in consequence, if tluj head of the family were a 
man who invited advice; but he is an old soldier whom few would venture to 
upproaoh with suggestions. His nerves are absolutely impassive to the fact that 
the assault is conducted by l\.ock in person; but he knows that Uock has the 
initiative and the choice of at least three eligible points of attai-k. He makes 
such disposition of his force as leaves no ])oint iinwatched; lu* k(‘eps it well in 
hand, and refuses to move a man till the sledge-hanimer is heard .it tlie point 
select(‘d. The attack is re])ulscd; all tlu* ohjei'ts ol‘ the ihdence are accom- 
]>lished; not a silver &])Ooii is missing; most of the .assail. uits are killed, the gang 
dis|>ersed, and its leader, who had escaped down the a\unie, is ultimately cap- 
tured and transported for life. It is not inatler of theory and speculation, hut of 
ahsoluto demonstration, that, wliatever were th(‘ iiK'rits or ilenu'rits of tlie Duke's 
proceedings, they w^re not an aeeident of tlie moment, tlu otrs|)ring of Ijastc 
and surprise, but strictly in accordance with and ])art of a pre-conceived system 
of taction, adopted in concert witli his allies, on deep study and full knowledge 
of every circumstance of his position." 

But the Duke, forsootli, was at a ball on the night of the 15th. And super- 
ficial persons regard that circumstance as sure evidence that he w^as off his 
guard; though deeper thinkers may readily suspect it to he indicative only of 
his su})erhuman self-possession, It may well be, and we believe it," continues 
the paper in the Quaiterly lieview, ‘‘that no other man living coulil have re- 
tained tlie imperturbable coolness wliich the Duk(‘ exliihiled during the ITith at 
Brussels, and still less could have ]mt off to the last the moment of general alarm 
by going to a ball after having given his orders. When the news ol the Frencli 
advance reached head -quarters, it became matter of discussi(;n whether or not 
the ball sliould be allowed to proceed. The deliberate judgment of the Duke 
decided that it should. There w'erc reasons good for this decision. It is suffi- 
cient on this head to say that the state of public feeling in the Netherlands gener- 
ally, and in Brussels in particular, w^as more than quc'"! ion able. It wms a tlnr)g 
d(‘sirable in itself to postpone to the last the inevitable moment of alarm, ^to 
sliorton as far as possible that critical interval which must occur between the 
acting of a dreadful thing and the first motion, betw^eeii the public announce- 
ment of actual hostilities and their decision in the field. Dvery necessary order 
liad been issued ; and such was that state of preparation and arrangement which 
''ise men have since questioned and criticised, that this operation had been the 
w ork of minutes, and before the festal lamps were lighted, the fiery cross was on 
its way through the cantonments. The general officers then in Brussels b^d 
their instructions to attend and to drop oft singly and without eclat, and join 
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their divisions on the inarch. The Duke himself remained later, occupied the 
place of honour at tlie 8uj)f)cr, and returned thanks for tl)e toast to himself and 
the allied army, which was proposed by General Alava. At about eleven a 
despatch arrived from the Prince of Orange, sliortly after reading which the 
Duke retired saluting the coin])any graciously. On that countenance, cheerful 
and disengaged us usual, none could read the workings of the calm but busy 
mind beneath. Tlie state of tilings, how* ‘\er, most a^^ful to those who could 
least distinctly be inf()nii(*(l ol‘ it, had jiarti.dly transjiired, and the fete had 
assumed that comjilexion whicli lias been ])erj)otuated on the canvass of Ryi’on/’ 
The main jiart of the Duke of Wellington’s res(*rve, consisting of Picton’s 
division, Cole’s division, the Duke of llrunswick’s division, and the contingent 
of Nassau, being cantoned in and near Brussels, had a shorter route to Quatre 
Bras, hy from four to fourteen miles, than the remotest troops of the Prince of 
Orange's corps, or than any troops \\hate\er of either Lord Hill's coi’ps or the 
Earl of Uxbridge’s main body. Picton ariived at Quatre Bras about ^ past 2 
of the 16th, and was ])romj)tly followed by the Duke of Brunswick ; while the 
troops which ^^tTe most wanted from the right, jiarticiihirly the guards and the 
cavalry, did not arrive till toward evening. Had Ney made good speed, he 
might have seized Quatre Bras, and taken inexpugnable ])osscssion of it, as a 
])owcrful key of the campaign. But he advanced slowly, lioth on account of 
tlie jaggai’d spirit of his troojis, and because lie had not tlie sliglitest apprehen- 
sion of so soon encountering a strong resistance. II is troops, indeed, had, a few 
hours before, been as fiery us those of tlie other French corps ; but, on his 
telling them tliat they w'ere marching against the English," they seemed all to 
sec a sudden vision of defeat, and were so dumjied as to utter not a single cheer, 
lie also suffered the grave disadvantage of not kno\^ing them, of not so much 
as knowing the names of their regimental officers, of even being unprovided 
with a staff, so as to be obliged to form one on the sjiot by random selection; so 
that lie had no eff(‘ctive medium, scarcely any mediiim wliatcver, through which 
he might attempt to resuscitate his men’s enthusiasm. He likewise left Drouet's 
corps four miles behind the rest of liis force, to lend assistance, if need were, 
in a battle wJiich Buonaparte exjiected to deliver, early in the afternoon, against 
the Prussians; and though he did this at Buona])arte’s request, yet he liad him- 
self elicited that request, by expressing conlldcnt belief that he should be able, 
with Drouet merely as a fag, to do all that w'as required along his appointed 
route. Buonaparte, of course, concurred in that belief, else he would not have 
made the request. lie concurred in it so fully as not to have the remotest 
apprehension tlj||t Ney would that day encouTitor a battle, or even perhaps 
encounter a s^ious skirmish. He even wrote tw^o letters in the morning from 
Charleroi to Ney, in the first of which, received by Ney about eleven o'clock, 
he instructed him to be at Brussels by seven o'clock the next morning, and, m 
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the second, assumed as matter of high probability that the British had already 
retired from Nivelles and Brussels, Let it be remembered that Buonaparte's 
means of intelligence, both at the moment and for days before, were much 
superior to Wellington's ; and see how despicably inferior, on this occasion, was 
his generalship to the Duke's. « We will venture, without blaming Buonaparte 
in our ignorance of bis grounds for belief, to say that, if at any one period of the 
Duke's career he had given orders so impracticable to execute, or displayed 
ignorance so complete as is indicated in these two letters to Ney, his despatches 
would have been reprinted by the Opposition j)ress, and quoted in the House of 
Commons as evidence of his incapacity for command." 

Lord Wellington overtook his troops on the road from Brussels, and satisfied 
himself that they were moving in effective order. Hut, ascertaining that the 
French column in his front was still at a sufficient distance to leave a little time 
at his disposal, he rode away six miles to liis left, to the vicinity of Sorabref, to 
obtain an interview with Bluoher. The French masses were then advancing 
with so seeming a demonstration against both armies, that the two general- 
issimos saw occasion to pledge themselves to act in the strictest concert, as 
though their respective forces were merely wings, right and left, of one army. 
Hlucher’s force had the advantage of being well concentrated, — three of the 
four corps of it being all in battle order on the ground; but it had the 
disadvantage of occupying a position which Wellington's judgment, though not 
Blucher's, pronounced to be weak ; and it likewise was inferior in numbers to 
the force which Buonaparte in person was at that moment pushing into battle- 
array against it. Gladly would Wellington have summoned some of his troops 
to its aid, or even have lingered on the spot to sec how it would fight ; but he 
had barely time to ride across to Quatre Bras before Ney’s column burst in fury 
upon his own bands, and thence, till the sun went down on botli Blucher's field 
of conflict and his own, he had neither a minute nor a man to spare. Yet at 
many a moment, in the heat of battle, did he glance through his glass to mark 
how the day went with Blucher; and both then and after nightfall, he received 
frequent messages from Colonel Hardinge, now Viscount Hardinge, who was 
serving at the Prussian head-quarters sis a connecting link of the two armies, 
and who received there on that day such a shattering wound as occasioned him 
the loss of his left arm. 

Buonaparte's battle with Blucher commenced at three o clock, and continued 
till nightfall. It raged with special fury in the village of Ligny, and took 
thence its name. Thrice was that rillage taken, tlirice retaken, and at last 
yielded only inch by inch. The combatants fought hand to hand, over the dead 
bodies of their comrades^ battalion interlocked against battalion, in swinging, 
swaying, murderous struggle^ throughout street, orchard, aud garden. The 
whole battle was desperate— ^seemed so, within an hour of its commencement, to 
II. 2 z 
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^uopapart^ himself; insomuch that he then sent an order to Dronet^s corps to 
hasten to his aid. The antagonist forces looked as if working each other to 
extinction. The reserves on both sides were hurled freely into action. 
Pnissians and Frenchmen fought with equal bravery, equal ardour, equal 
obstinacy, and long, long, almost to the last, with equal disaster. Nor, though 
the Prussians eventually had the worst of it, were they beaten in array, but only 
deforced from some ground, and driven into inconvenient position ; nor perhaps 
would they have suffered even this much, had not their puissant leader sustained 
a crushing fall with his horse at a critical moment t)f the fight. Their loss 
amounted to no less than 11,706 men and 21 guns ; wdiile that of the French 
amounted to 6,900 men. 

The progress and close of tliis battle, as we have hinted, were simultaneous 
with the progress and close of Wellington’s battle, which w^e have yet to de- 
scribe, at Quatre Bras. Signal French victory in both was essential for the 
maSiVetijlnce of Buonaparte’s popularity throughout France, but particularly at 
the seat of government. Hence was a dashing effort made, in defiance of all 
truth, to produce general belief that the French arms were immensely trium- 
phant, that both Wellington and Blucher were ruinously beaten, that the two 
allied armies were so separated and routed that they could never reunite, and 
perhaps never strongly rally. Soult, in a despatch to Paris, said, — ‘^Wel- 
lington and Blucher saved themselves with difficulty. The effect was theatrical. 
In an instant the firing ceased, and the enemy fled in all directions.” He even 
announced that Buonaparte would enter Brussels next day. Another despatch 
said, — “ The noble lord must have been confounded. Prisoners are taken in 
masses. They do not know what has become of their commanders. The rout 
on this side is complete. We hope the Prussians are entirely out of our way for 
some time, even if they should ever be able to rally; and as for the English we 
shall see wiiat will become of them. The Emperor is there.” How false these 
representations were in regard to Ligny, the reader already knows; but they 
were still more false in regard to Quatre Bras. 

Two of the great roads of Belgium intersect each other at Quatre Bras, and 
give to the place its name, wdiich is of frequent oecurrence in Gallican districts, 
and has a meaning similar to the English “ Cross-Roads.” The one road goes 
southward from Brussels to Charleroi; the other east-south-eastward from Ni- 
villes to Namur. The only houses at the intersection were those of a farm-stead 
or small hamlet. The roads were lined with ditches, so as to contain an appreci- 
able element of military strength. A w'ood, called Bois de Bossu, commenced 
at the Nivelle^^^d in the near vicinity of Quatre Bras, and extended 14 mile 
to the south-east; and this was a tract of great irtotnent, partly because it was 
lined along the east border by a ditch, partly be<^flttise it afforded stubborn scope 
and cover to light strategy, and partly because it comitianded from its north end 
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easy excess, across a small piece of open intervening ground, to the Brussels 
road. A tract of slightly variegated features, with some slender aids to military 
defence, varying in breadth from | of a furlong to half a mile, lay between the 
Bois de Bossu and the Charleroi road. A brook issuing from the Bois do Bossu, 
running along a narrow mimic vale, skirted on each side by a hedge, crossed the 
Charleroi road about 5 furlongs south of Quatre Bras, and the Namur road 
about mile east-south-east of Quatre Bras. The ground in the triangle be- 
tween the brook, the ('harleroi road, and the Namur road, was a slightly diver- 
sified flat, with a slope to the brook ; and it was all covered with cj-ops of rye, 
grown to an enormous height, and ready for the sickle. A farm-stead, called 
Gemioncourt, possessing desirable features of military cover, stood on the Char- 
leroi road immediately south of tlie brook. A hamlet with enclosures, called 
Piermont, stood in an open tract, 1 mile east by south of Gemioncourt, and 3 
furlongs south-west of the nearest part of the Namur road. And a range of 
rising-grounds, giving command to artillery over all the tract northward to 
Quatre Bras and the Namur road, extended from the south end of the Bois de 
Bossu, behind Gemioncourt, to Piermont. 

The Prince of Orange, on the morning of the Kith, occupied Gemioncourt, 
Piermont, and the range of rising grounds. Ilis object was to prevent the 
French from obtaining possession of the Nivelles road, by which the allied rein- 
forcements were coming from the right, — of the Brussels road, to the north of 
Quatre Bras, by which the allied reinforcements were coming from Brussels, — 
or of the Namur road, by which the allied communication was maintained with 
the Prussians. But he had no cavalry, only lb guns, badly manned and in 
bad condition, and only 6,832 infantry, some of whom were mere militia, 
while all the rest were raw and feeble. Ney led against liirn 38 guns, 1,729 
cavali’y, and 16,189 infantry, — the guns in prime order, and all the men either 
veterans or otherwise effective; and he brought speedily into play such addi- 
tional forces as raised the number of his guns to 50, and that of his cavalry to 
4,974. Had he advanced with his usual impetuosity, he would certainly have 
swept away the Dutch-Belgians like chaff; but, believing that the Duke of 
Wellington was at hand, and fearing the explosion of some of his snappy strata-^ 
gems, he came on with creeping caution ; so that the foremost of the Duke s re- 
inforcements, as we shall see, arrived in time to mar the effect of his first blows, 
and engage him in a stubborn fight. 

The Duke of Wellington, returning from his iiigterview with Blucher, ar- 
rived at Gemioncourt about two o’clock. He found the Prince of Orange and 
his staff in easy mood, unsuspecting of any serious mischief; but he immedi- 
ately reconnoitered the ground in front, particularly the southern skirt of the 
Bois de Bossu, and at once discovered that the F reuch tiger was in the jungle, 
iu the very act of crouching to make a furious spring. He ordered the Belgian 
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advanced-posts, and the lew Belgian guns which were in an exposed position, 
to be withdrawn. Scarcely was this done when the French came on. The 
Belgians made a tolerable attempt at brave behaviour ; yet such as had not good 
cover were almost instantly overthrown or routed. But at the very crisis of the 
crash, from 30 to 45 minutes past two, arrived variously Picton’s division, a 
body of Brunswickers, a brigade of Belgian cavalry, and some German artillery, 
raising the allied force to 18,090 infantry, 2,004 cavalry, and 30 guns. Kempt’s 
and Pack’s brigades were instantly formed along tlie Namur road; Von Vincke’s 
brigade was formed behind them as a reserve; the Brunswickers were formed on 
the northern part of the tract between the Charleroi road and the Bois de Bossu; 
and the Belgian cavalry were led promptly forward to engage the attention of 
tlie French horse. But the only British troops present, the only men on whom 
full reliance could be placed, were 4,644 foot-soldiers in Kempt’s and Pack's 
brigades; though these composed the first battalions of the three famous High- 
land regiments, the 42d, the 79th, and the 92d, as well as battalions of other 
v^ljl^ned regiments, as brave men and true as ever stood in a Thermopylae. 

The Belgian infantry, even such as were under cover, retired speeflily to the 
central part of the Bois de Bossu, as the only tract where they were likely to be 
able to render any service. The Belgian cavalry, at the very first advance 
against the French, recoiled in such lieadlong flight as to catch the Duke of 
Wellington himsell* and liis staff into tlie vortex of their disorder, and sweep 
them back to the rear of Quatre Bras. Even the Brunswickers, both foot and 
liorse, in spite of stern animosity against the French, were very soon overthrown, 
with the mortal loss of their brave leader, the Duke of Brunswick; insomuch 
that, though ratlier maddened than intimidated by their disaster, they could 
thenceforth fight in little better mood than that of an inl’uriated mob. The 
French almost at once got ])Ossession of JMermont, Gernioncourt, the whole range 
of rising-grounds, and all the southern half of the wood; and such prompt ear- 
nest use did they make of their acquisition as, with both long shot and cavalry 
charge, to harass severely all .the reinforcements in the very progress of their 
forming on the ground. The few guns of the allies, with only two or three ex- 
ceptions, were speedily all either captured, overturned, or disabled, so as, in the 
very first brush of the fight, to be utterly lost for service. Picton’s infantry 
brigades alone could present any firm front of battle, or offer the chai’aeter of a 
fighting force. • Ney appreciated them well, and made haste to hurl upon them 
two heavy columns from ^lie range of rising grounds. Wellington appreciated 
them still better, and made equal haste to push the greater part of them into 
motion, in order t^at they might give a shock instead of receiving one. Where- 
fore leaving th^|fd regiment to bold the Namur road close to Quatre Bras, he 
ordered all the rest of Kempt’s and Pack's brigades instantly forward. 

“During the advance of these two brigades,” says Siborne, “which was 
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made with admirable steadiness and in the best order, the skirmishers fell back 
upon their respective battalions, all of which now presented a clear front to the 
enemy. From the heads of Ney's columns, as well as from the tliick lines of 
skirmishers by which they were connected, a severe and destructive fire was 
opened and maintained against the British line, along which the gallant Bicton, 
the far-famed leader of the no less renowned ^fighting division’ of the British 
army in the rciiiiisular campaigns, was seen galloping from one regiment to 
another, encouraging his men, and inciting them by his presence and example. 
The troops significantly responded to his call by those loud and animating sliouts 
by which British soldiers are wont to denote their eagerness to close with their 
enemies. The interval between the adverse lines was rapidly diminishing; the 
fire from the French suddenly began to slacken; hesitation, quickly succeeded 
by disorder, became apparent in their ranks; and then it was, tliat, animating 
each other with redoubled cheers, the British regiments were seen to lower 
tlieir bristling bayonets, and, driving ever> thing before them, to j)ursue their 
opponents down to the outer fence of the valley, whence the Frt‘nch line had 
advanced in the full confidence of triumph.” Some of the regiments, however, 
were too ardent, pursued too far, and completely broke the continuity of the 
battle front; so that all had to be promptly recalled. 

The French cavalry, in one mass, though not yet more numerous than at the 
commencement of the fight, now charged impetuously up the Charleroi road 
and along the west side of it toward Quatre Bras, driving all the Brunswickers 
headlong before them, and riding closely at the heels of the Brunswick hussars. 
The 42d and 44th regiments had formed contiguous to the cast side of the ic'id, 
with their front still facing to the south, and did not recognize the French horse 
till they were sweeping past their flank, and flinging oft‘ detachments of lancers 
to assail their rear. The 42d instantly began to collapse into a square, “ But 
just as the tw'o flank companies were running in to form the rear face, the lancers 
had reached the regiment, w'hen a considerable portion of their leading division 
penetrated the square, carrying along witli them, by the impetus of the 
charge, several men of those two companies, and creating a momentary confusion. 
The long tried discipline and steadiness of the Highlanders, however, did not for- 
sake them at this most critical juncture. These lancers, instead of effecting the 
destruction of the square, were themselves fairly hemmed into it, and either 
bayoneted or taken prisoners; whilst the endangered face, restored as if by 
magic, successfully repelled all further attempts on the part of the French to 
complete their expected trurapli.” The 44th were assailed even more unex- 
pectedly than the 42d. Their commanding officer, Lieutenant^Colonel Hamer- 
ton, did not observe the lancers till there was no time whatever to form square; 
and he instantly resolved on the daring measure of receiving them in line. ‘‘ The 
low thundering sound of their approach was heard by his men before a convic- 
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tion that they were French flashed across the minds of most, who imagined that 
tliey were the Brunswick hussars. Hamerton’s words of command were, ‘ Rear 
rank, right about face' — ‘Make ready’ — ‘Present’ — ‘Fire.’ The effect pro- 
duced by the volley was astonishing. The men, aware of their perilous position, 
doubtless took a most deliberate aim at their opponents, who were thrown into 
great confusion.” The 92d, who continued to line the ditch of the Namur road 
contiguous to (Juatro Bras, were also assailed by a detachment of the cavalry, some 
of whom ])enetratc<l to the rear of the entire allied position, one of them to the 
very spot on which the Duke of Wellington was standing. But the 92d brought 
nearly all the men of that detachment to the dust; insomuch that only three or 
four scattered individuals of it ever returned to the main body. 

Ney, now receiving a large part of his cavalry and artillery reinforcements, 
and having a terrible series of batteries in full working order along the range of 
rising-grounds, determined to assail Picton’s brigades with alternate charges of 
ca^air3rlxud storms of cannon-shot. The Biitish rogiineiits had no assistance 
from cuftiilry, no assistance from artillery, no shelter from any kind of field cover, 
either natural or artificial, no means whatever of defence or offence but 
to stand in squares, under ojien play of the cannon-shot, to repel with musket- 
shot and bayonet the charges of the cavalry. The tall rye-crops all around 
them, indeed, served as a sort of mask; but it was a mask without eye-holes, as 
blinding to the assailed as to the assailants. The French cavalry, too, in every 
successive charge, fought with a fury, a savageness, a demon-animosity, which 
had been totally unknown to them throughout the latter jiarts of the Peninsular 
war, determined seemingly to take summary revenge for former defeats, reckless 
of their owm j)eril in attempting to accomplish it, riding up to the very bayonets 
of the serried s(]uares, yelling out, “Down with the English I No quarter, no 
quarter!” Vet did the brave British regiments, in defiance of all their efforts, 
seconded iiiost terribly by the play of the artillery, resolutely keep their ground. 

“ The efforts t)f the French to break the squares,” says the author of the 
Victories of the British Armies, “ were fierce and frequent. Their batteries 
poured upon these unflinching soldiers a storm of grape; and, when an opening 
w^as made by tlie cannon, the lancers were ready to rush upon the devoted in- 
fantry. But nothing could daunt the lion-hearted English; nothing could 
shake their steadiness. The dead were coolly removed, and the living occupied 
their places. Though numbers fell, and the square momentarily diminished, 
it still presented a serried line of glittering bayonets, through which lancer and 
cuirassier vainly endeavoured to penetrate. One regiment,” the 28th, “ after 
sustaining a f^iilis cannonade, was suddenly on three different sides assailed by 
cavalry. Two fiices of the square were charged by the lancers, while the cuir- 
assiers galloped dowm upon another. It was a trying moment. There was a 
death-like silence, and one voice alone, clear and caln», was heard. It was their 
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colonel’s, who called upon them to be steady. On came the enemy; the earth 
shook beneath the horsemen’s feet; while on every side of the devoted band the 
corn, bending beneath the rush of cavalry', disclosed their numerous assailants. 
The lance-blades nearly met the bayonets of the kneeling front rank; the cuir- 
assiers were within a few paces; yet not a trigger was drawn. But when tlie 
w'ord ^ Fire thundered from the colonel’s lips, each side poured out its deadly 
volley; and in a few moments the leading files of the French lay before the 
square, as if hurled by a thunderbolt to the earth. The assAilants, broken and 
dispersed, galloped off for shelter to the tall rye, while a constant stream of 
musketry from the British square carried death into their retreating squadrons.” 

Most other parts of the two fighting” brigades, Kempt’s and Pack’s, su.t- 
fered similar onsets and pciforined similar exploits to the 28th regiment Even 
the 92d, though continuing to stand at the commencement of the Naoiur road, 
found fearfully hot work in repelling charge after charge which contlhued to be 
made by squadrons uy) the Charleroi road to (iuatre Bras. The 42d and the 
44th, in consequence of being nearest to the (’harleroi road and most easy ofi 
access, were kept particularly occuyued, scarcely relieved from one assault till 
they were involved in another; >et, togi'thor with other regiments on the left, 
they became stung, not with any despondency, but onlv with fierce resentment, 
— calling earnestly to their general officers for permission, mere infantry though 
they were, still without the support of a gun, to rush forward as assailants uy)on 
their mounted tormentors. The permission was given, — Picton himself leading 
them on; and then commenced a struggle twice sterner and deadlier than 
before. The assailing regiments advanced boldly to the very vicinity of the 
brook, rushed right into the midst of the swarming cavalry, and were able to do 
serious havoc before being obliged to form s(juares in their own defence. 
But equally furious was the atteiny)ted retaliation of the enemy. “ The French 
cavalry,” says Sihorne, “attacked the squares simultaneously, and in every 
direction. As a portion rushed upon one square, other squadrons passed on to 
assail the next. Some parties, taking advantage of sinuosities of the ground, 
awaited, like birds of prey, the favouiable moment for pouncing upon their vic- 
tims. No sooner was one attacking squadron driven back and dispersed by a 
stream of musketry from the face of a scyuare, than a fresh ymrty w'ould rush 
from its cover upon the same ranks, in the vain hope that the means of breaking 
its onset had been expended; but a reserved fire never failed to bring down 
upon it a similar fate. View^ed from a little distance, the British squares could 
at tihies be scarcely discerned amidst the surrounding cavalry; and as the latter 
was frequently observed flying back from sudden discharges of musketry, a 
spectator might easily have imagined the squares to be so many immense bombs, 
with every explosion scattering death and confusion among the masses that 
rushed so daringly into their fatal vicinity.” 
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The French, however, plied their artillery and their infantry as vigorously 
as their cavalry; so that, in spite of such prolonged prodigies of valour against 
them in the centre of the field, they could scarcely fail to have the best of the 
fight. Some bodies of their infantry were becoming triumphant about Pier- 
mont, so as to threaten to turn Wellington’s left flank, and get possession of 
the Namur road; other bodies were pushing the Dutch-Belgians far uj) the 
Bois de Bossu, so as to thi'caten to emerge from its north end, and get possession 
of the Brussels rOad ; the artillery and some of the cavalry were acquiring a 
masteiy over the C^harleroi road, and over the tract between it and the wood, 
so as to threaten to get direct possession of Quatre Bras; and the chief masses 
of the cavalry, even in tlie centre, where the resistance was so marvellous, plied 
the further sides of the devoted squares with incessant activity, cutting com- 
pletely off all communication with their waggons, so as to threaten them surely 
and speddBly with exhaustion of their ammunition. Long after five o’clock, 
when tliis state of things was rendering the prospects of the allies nearly des- 
•perate, two infantry brigades of Alten's division, accompanied by two batteries 
of foot artillery, arrived on the field. But these did little more than relieve the 
terrific pressure which was now bearing Keraj)t's and Pack’s brigades to the 
ground. Ney also, nearly at the same moment, received some more cavalry 
and artiRery; and, thinking the crisis favourable for striking a decisive stroke, 
he sent off a peremptory repetition of an order, which he had some time before 
despatched, for Drouet’s corps to hasten up to his 8up})ort. Had this order been 
executed, he no doubt would have gained the victory, — perhaps might even 
have made it a signal one; but Buonaparte, as we formerly saw, had drawn 
Drouet’s corps toward liiin at Ligny, placing it at the time of need entirely be- 
yond Ney’s reach, Nty, nevertheless, continued to drive hard without it. His 
fresh cavalry was eminently serviceable to him, doing great things itself, and 
inspiriting, all the rest of his army. A body of cuirassiers even overthrew the 
69th regiment, and caj)tured its colours, which Ney instantly sent off to Buona- 
parte as a prelude of victory. The juncture was one of the most critical which 
the Duke of Wellington had ever passed. Never had he felt greater anxiety; 
nor ever perhaps had he di.splayed more magnanimous self-possession. He 
calmly surveyed the field of slaughter, and deliberately Calculated upon the ex- 
tent to which the heroic valour and admirable spirit so unequivocally displayed 
by the British and German infantry would enable him to bear up against the 
storm that now spread its fury along his whole line, until his eagle glance might 
detect some favourable opening, seize some critical moment, to deal the stroke 
that, by a comUnation as sudden as the laifnching of the thunderbolt of the 
storm itself, sh^d avert its fury^ or oppose to it a barrier that might exhaust 
its strength.” 

About six o’clock, a batteiy^i (Siisrman horse artillery, which had just ar- 
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rived from the right, was suddenly put into action at Quatre Bras, at a juncture 
when a mass of cuirassiers were rushing boldly up the Charleroi road, to co- 
operate with the infantry in the wood in an attempt to seize Quatre Bras. “ In 
an instant the whole mass appeared in irretrievable confusion; the road was 
literally strewed with corpses of these steel-clad warriors and their gallant steeds; 
Kellerman himself was dismounted, and compelled, like many of his followers, 
to retire on foot.” A few minutes afterward, a reinforcement of Brunswickers, 
including a brigade of artillery, arrived; and at half past six, Cooke's British 
division, comprising Maitland’s and Byng's brigades of guards, ai'rived. Very 
opportune were both arrivals; and specially effective tlie latter. The guards 
had marched twenty-seven miles, with little or nothing to cat or drink. They 
had halted at Nivelles, exhausted by hunger, heat, and fatigue, and were pre- 
paring to cook their dinner when a staff-officer from Quatre Bras broiiglit orders 
to them to hurry on. They instantly packed up their kettles, cLeerfully re- 
sumed their march, and eagerly caught up the* distant increasing roar of cannon 
and roll of musketry as argument for nursing tlieir valour, quickening 
speed, and moving steadily on to precipitate themselves into tlie combat. 
French right wing, at the moment of thcii approach, were on the very 
verge of the Bois dc Bossu, about to dejiloy upon the Nivelles road, to fS^ off 
Wellington’s communications both with his light and wdth Brussels.^ The 
guards gave three cheers, rushed direct into action, burst headlong upon the 
tirailleui’s, engaged tliem in a liot dispute', almost man to man, from tree to tree, 
and eventually drove both them and all the troops u ho sujqiortcd them back 
into the wood, through it, and out of it. 

“ But though the guards became masters of tlie Bois dc Ihissu,” says the 
author of the Stories of Waterloo, ‘‘ tlicy found difficulty in emcTging from its 
shelter. As often as they attempted to come out, a tremendous fire of round 
and grape shot was opened by the French hatteiies, followed by a cliarge of 
cavalry. When they retired, and the enemy endeavoured to penetrate the wood, 
they were received in turn with a steady and well-directed volley of musketry, 
which compelled them also to return. These alternate attacks continued for 
nearly three hours. At one time, the enemy W'as furiously encountered by a 
square of Black Brunswickers, while the British, rapidly lining the dit(*hes, kept 
up a most destructive fire; but the loss was very severe, and the men found 
great difficulty in forming line again. The undismayed gallantry of the guards 
was the more remarkable, as they were composed chiefly of young soldiers, and 
volunteers from the militia, who had never been in action. Some of these noble 
fellows were so overcome with fatigue, that when they entered the wood, they 
sunk down, and had only sufficient strength to cheer their comrades to the onset. 
Tlie carnage was dreadful,— the conflict obstinately maintained on either side,— 
the French, from their superiority in cavalry and artillery, committing a 
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slaughter which was well repaid by the terrible fire of the British musketry. 
Evening was now closing in; the attacks of the enemy became fewer and feebler; 
a brigade of heavy cavalry and horse artillery came up; and worn out by the 
struggle of six long hours, the assailants ceased their attack; and 
Pictqiqil^^y^Bion, with Alton’s and the guards, took up a position for the night 
on the ground their unbounded heroism had held through this bloody day. 
Ney fell back upon the road to Fresncs. The moon rose angrily; still a few 
cannon-shot were heard after daylight had departed; but gradually they ceased. 
The fires were lighted, and such miserable provisions as could be procured, were 
furnished to the harassed soldiery; and while strong picquets were posted in the 
front and flanks, the remnant of the British and their brave allies piled arms, 
and stretched themselves on the battle field.” 

The Duke of Wellington’s personal conduct at Quatre Bras, both through- 
out the conflict and after its close, was eminently in keeping with all his pre- 
irious career, lie bore the cares of the battle, in its vicissitudes, its concomi- 
t^ts, and its results, with an assiduity and a genius peculiarly his own. His 
Hjj^cnce seemed ubiquitous, and his mind and body incapable of fatigue. All 
t£^PI|gigion of hostilities from Switzerland to the sea lay like a map before his 
mi eye, — as it had been doing for six weeks before, — and was all as truly 

within, his solicitude as the tract immediately around Quatre Bras. Never had 
the elements of his military dispositions, the materials of his strategy, been more 
critically scattered at a time of need; nor ever had the issues of a sudden inevi- 
table battle been more momentous; yet all were as calmly contemplated by him, 
as comprehensively studied, as clearly understood, and as steadily borne in mind, 
as though they had been but the familiar oft-played pieces of the game of chess. 
He superintended every part of the battle himself, posted all the troops, ordered 
all the movements; and at the same time, he kept closely calculating the pro- 
gress of all the numerous bodies of his army who were approaching from a dis- 
tance, and also, as we formerly noticed, bent a keen eye upon the terrible con- 
flict between Blucher and Buonaparte which was going on seven miles to his 
left. He continued on the field, flitting hither and thither, till after twilight 
thickened and the last shot was fired; he even saw the arrangements made for 
making the outposts firm, and letting his w^earied men sink to rest; and then, 
as if no labour had been done on that day, as if no dire struggle were impending 
on the morrow, as if no governments or peoples in Europe were in a fever of 
anxiety respecting the crisis, or as if only a day of pleasure had been spent and 
only other days of pleasure were coming, he withdrew to a fire by tlie roadside 
to welcome hj^friends as they arrived at the head of new reinforcements, and to 
spend an hour in buoyant conversation. A regiment of cavalry, the 12th,” 
says a well known authentic anecdote, happened to come up soon after he had 
taken his seat. It was commanded by one of the bravest soldiers, though of the 
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gentlest nature, that ever wore a British uniform, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon- 
ourable Frederick Ponsonby, who, passing over to salute his friend and com- 
mander, found him busily engaged in the perusal of some English newspapera. 
A packet had just reached him, and the Duke begun upon them forthwith 
reading aloud, and indulging in many a joke at the expense of the fears of the 
liome government, as they were there described.” 

The loss of tlie allies, in killed, wounded, and captured, at the battle of 
Quatre Bras, amounted to about 4,4()3 men. The British alone, though they 
were so small a proportion of the total force, yet because' they fought all the 
main combats of the battle, lost 2,275. The Hanoverians lost 369, the Bruns- 
wickers 819, and the Dutch-Belgians about 1,000. Several of the British 
regiments lost an enormous proportion of tlu'ir numbers; two of them became 
so small that they were united to each other in the heat of conflict, in order to 
be large enough to continue to form square: another, in only a single one of the 
combats, lost 28 officers and nearly 300 men; and most were bereft of a cohiJcler- 
able proportion of their senior officers. The French, as oiir narrative has^shown, 
made terrible havoc throughout the greater part of tlie battle, and at the same 
time were almost entirely free from both the retaliation of artillery during the 
struggle, and from the vengeance of pursuing cavalry after their defeat; so that, 
in spite of being the vanquislied party, they lost about 320 men fewer than the 
allies. No guns and few prisoners were taken on cither side; for, in conse- 
quence of the French having come on like savages, giving no quarter, British, 
Brunswickers, and Hanoverians all became furiously exasperated; and the two 
parties, French and Allies, as well from their owm mortal ire as irom the peculiar 
circumstances of the battle, fouglit “ to the knife.” 

The victory of Quatre Bras may seem, at first sight, to have been similar to 
Beresford’s gloomy, gory, barren victory of Albuera; but in reality it was im- 
mensely different, — the gaining of all the main things for which Wellington 
fouglit it, — the obstructing of Buonajiarte’s plans, — the securing of place and 
time for the allies’ perfect concentration, — the seizure of power to control the 
campaign, — the very commencement, and no mean part, of the stupendous 
drama which was played to the end, two days afterward, at Waterloo, — and 
therefore, as seen in the reflected light of its accompaniments, really one of the 
most important victories which Wellington had ever w'on. “ The Duke's suc- 
cess at Quatre Bras,” says Siborne, “ gave ample and convincing evidence of 
the sagacity and foresight with which his plans had been devised and matured, 
as also of the soundness of those calculations by which he had for some time 
previously placed himself, with the confident security of a master of his art, in a 
])osture of defence, fully prepared to meet every emergency, from whatever point 
or however suddenly the coming storm might arise. And now that he had 
gained the battle, and secured the important point of Quatre Bras upon which 
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the remainder of his troops were advancing^ and where the greater portion of 
them would arrive in the evening and during the nighty he was perfectly ready 
and willing^ should the Prussians prove victorious at Ligiiy, to renew the con- 
test dn the following morning, by attacking Ney with his collected force, and 
> then, if successful, (of which little doubt could be entertained,) by a junction 
with Blucheris right, to operate upon Napoleon’s left, so as to bring the great 
mass rf the combined armies to bear directly upon the main body of the French, 
or in^se of a defeat of the Prussians, to make good his retreat along his prin- 
cipal line of operation, in such a manner as to secure a position between Quatre 
Bras and Brussels favourable for a co-operation of Blucher’s forces with his own, 
and for presenting a bold and determined stand against the further advance ot 
the French Emperor.” 
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Blucher’s army began to retreat from the vicinity of Ligny in the night 
between the IGth and the 17th. They retired slowly and in perfect order. 
About ten thousand troops belonging to the Rhenish provinces had, on the pre- 
vious evening, deserted their colours, and run toward liome ; but all the other 
troops continued firm and spirited. Blucher lumself, notwithstanding both his 
personal sufferings and his military disasters, was not a hair’s-breadth daunted. 
His overthrow in so stiff a battle, during the absence of an entire one of his 
four corps, was only a reason with him to make all possible prudent haste to 
fight again. He therefore made prompt, sitnuUaneous, effective arrangements 
to concentrate all his force at Wavre, to bring forward his reserve parks of ar- 
tillery, to push back his base of operations from Liege to Maestricht, and to 
concert a continuance of close co-operation with Wellington, Had he opersted 
by himself, he would probably have moved aside toward Namur, to occupy the 
line of the Sambre and the Meuse, to thrust thence at Buonaparte's flank and 
rear, in any farther attempt the latter might make to penetrate to Brussels; but 
as he w^as operating strictly with the British chief, whose plan he kuew it was, 
in case of necessity, to retrograde to the front of the forest of Soignies, he fell 
right back toward Wavre, in order that he might there be ready to take part in 
a concentrated effort to stop and overwhelm the Corsican; and in answer to 
a message which the Duke sent to him in the course of the day, requesting the 
support of two of his corps in a grand defensive battle in front of the forest of 
Soignies, he heroically replied that he would himself lead to that spot, not two 
corps only, but his whole army, on the simple condition that, if Buonaparte 
should not attack them on the 18th, they would attack him on the 19th. 

All the French were marvellously inert on the moniing of the 17th. Bmmar 
parte did not know that the Prussians were moving till they had proceed^ fet 
in retreat. The very videttes did not suspect any movement till the last of Ae 
Prussian rear-guard were leaving the ground. A body of French 
off rather to reconnoitre than to pursue,-but were soon stultified and 
Buonaparte did not adopt any measure of eff’ective purauit tiU near noon; and 
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yken, imagining that the Prussians had marched toward Namur, tliat they were 
away thither in disheartcnrnent, that they could be speedily overtaken, 
anUpiStlt they were little likely to resile thence into recooperation with the 
he despatched Marshal Grouchy in that direction, at the head of 33,765 
men and 96 gufts, saying to him, — Pursue the Prussians, complete their de- 
feat >iittacking them as soon as you come up with them, and never let them 
outfliPyi^r sight. I am going to unite the remainder of this portion of the 
9mi^ with Marshal Ney’s corps to march against the English, and to fight them 
if they should hold their ground between this and the forest of Soignics. You 
will communicate with me by the jiaved road which leads to Quatre Bras,” 
Grouchy thus, by his master’s order, led away a great force in a direction which 
was tantamount to withdrawing it from all the real business of tlie campaign; 
and though he soon obtained corrective intelligence, so as to see his way to 
Wavre and to make a strong thrust there, yet he did not and could not do so 
till after the hour of the crisis of the war had struck. Bluchcr was snugly po- 
sitioned, in grand concentration, at Wavre, on the evening of the 17th, while 
the foremost of the French on his track had not advanced beyond Gembloux. 

Ney spent the morning of the 17th in inactivity at Frasnes. His interpre- 
tation of Biionaj)arte’s wishes, as also his impression from the previous day’s 
defeat, allowed him to do no more than put his force into battle array, and to 
await farther orders. Buonaparte rode across to him so eaidy as 9 o’clock; but 
either from perplexity, from indecision, from fatuity, or at best from the non- 
some reserve troops, and from care respecting the Prussians, he did 
not thSIk Organize an assault. Even when the main mass of his army was set 
in motion, at a later hour, through Sombref toward Quatre Bras, neither that 
mass itself nor Ney's supporting force was hurled onward in his quondam style 
of energy. The Corsican looked as if he had become Germanized, — as if the 
dashing spirit of his many victories had been drowned in the blood of the armies 
whom he had vanquished, or rather as if his heroic heart felt suddenly sickened 
at his advance, for the first time in his life, against a greater hero than himself, 
whom some terrible presentiment or mysterious fear already portrayed as about 
to be his conqueror; and when at length he arrived near enough Quatre Bras 
for action, and was lifting his arm to deal a stupendous blow, that greater hero 
mocked his preparations, vanished like an apparition, and left him, at that place, 
not even a shadow to strike. 

The Duke of Wellington had made arrangements during the night for the 
retreat of his whole force to his chosen position in front of the forest of Soignies. 
But all these anja^gements were in his own high style, as a general of consum- 
mate skill and ^mense experience* Obstructions had to be removed from the 
roads behind him ; counter-orders had to be sent to brigades who bad not ar- 
rived; new dispositions had to be made for defending the country to the right; 
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and complicated measures had to be devised for so withdrawing the troops from 
Quatre Bras that the Fi-ench might not suspect a retreat in time to prevent or 
mar it. All these things were done quietly, dexterously, and in the shortest 
] possible time. The arrangements, in particular, for masking the retirement of 
the main body, for protecting their passage through a dangerous defile at Gen- 
ii ppe, and for insunng the orderly, regular arrival of each part of the army on 
the portion of the field of Waterloo allotted to it, evinced a degree of all the 
higher exercises of military genius which has never been surpassed. The Duke 
j)ut the foremost of his infantry in motion about ten o'clock; and he sent off the 
lest, mass after mass, without a pause, till all had left the ground. The outposts 
of riflemen stood till near the last; parties of cavaliy made sham manoeuvres to 
amuse the enemy; and a strong roar-guard of cavalry and artillery covered the 
whole retreat. The Duke remained to the end at Quatre Bras, supeiintending 
the withdrawal, and observing the enemy; and though himself so perfectly 
masked, he saw distinctly the marshalling of the French force around Frasnes, the 
prolonged inertion of the force around Ligny, the detaching of Grouchy’s corps 
in pursuit of Blucher, and the inarch of the main mass of the French army along 
the great road from Sombref. lie did not order the retreat of his cavalry till 
his videttes were a})proached by the enemy’s patroles; and then he moved off 
as coolly at the rear of his army, and with as sure a conviction that all his bat- 
talions were in their proper places and in regular order, as if the whole move- 
ment had been merely a review. 

Buonaparte, immediately on discovering that Wellington had withdrawn, 
ordered his cavalry to pursue. This hajipened about four o’clock. Tlie weather 
was oppressively sultry, — the air stagnant, the heat tropical, •the sky filled over- 
head with dark, massive, electric clouds. A body of French lancers rushed on 
to assail a regiment of hussars in front of Genappe; some British guns were 
fired to break their advance; and either by concussion of their sound, or perhaps 
only by coincidence, the clouds above instantly burst asunder, a tremendous 
thunder-peal volleyed through the heavens, and dow'n came a deluge which in a 
few seconds saturated the ground, rendering it difficult or impossible for cavalry 
to manoeuvre anywhere except on the firm main roatl. The British hussars, 
being now pent within the narrow chaussee of Genappe, were no match, with 
their sabres and their light horses, for the French lancers, whose w'eapons, like 
the s])ears of the Macedonian phalanx, presented an impenetrable front; so that 
they felt compelled to retire. But Lord Uxbridge, leading back the Ist life- 
guards from the further side of the town, and seizing the moment when the pur- 
suing lancers were on the worst part of the ascent from the bridge, converted the 
repulse of the hussars into immediate victory. His charge with the life-guards 
took effect like a thunder-bolt. “ Its rapid rush down into the enemy's mass 
was as terrific in appearance as it w’as destructive in its effect, for although the 
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French met the attack with firmness, they were utterly unable to hold their 
ground a single moment, were overthro\%n with great slaughter, and literally 
ridden down in such a manner tliat the road was instantaneously covered with 
and horses, scattered in all directions. The life-guards pursuing their vic- 
|y^nott9 course, dashed into Genappe, and drove all before them as far as the op- 
psite outlet of the town.” This smart check on the French pursuit operated 
^utarily tlmt all the rest of the British retj*eat was left perfectly undisturbed, 
be allied army arrived at the destined battle-ground in great discom- 
The drencliing weather which broke upon the skirmish at Genaj)])e, con- 
tinued throughout the rest of the da}’, wdth bursts of hglitning and squalls of 
wind. The torrents of ram converted all the country into a tem])orary marsh; 
the ])assage of w aggons and of troops converted roads and fields into nlas^es of 
mire several inches deej); and the prolonged thunderstorm, together with 
scarcity in food and drink, rendered everything disnial. Man} of the troops, 
when in jmsition for the night, had to lie down in mud; others had to bivouac 
among uncut rye-crops, four or five feet high, soaked with rain; and all, scarcely 
excepting the principal officers, were in such circumstances of dire misery as 
nothing but the combined fierce operation of the war of armies and the war of 
the^l^iBments could have so suddenly })rocluced. The French, of course, on aniv- 
ing thei^gw)und, which they did vciy soon after the allies, were subject to the 
same miseries. Yet both armies were undamped in the morale, full of fire, and 
eager for the morrow; for all the men had a distinct presentiment of battle, — 
believed fully that the two greatest captains of the age, Euroj)e’s arch-disturber 
and her arch-pacificator, were about to measure swords; and the two parties, 
French and allies, were alike confident of victory. 

^ The battle-field of Waterloo, on which the armies now lay, is situated 10 
miles north of Quatre Bras, and 13 south of Brussels, It is intersected north- 
ward through the centre by the great road from Charleroi to Brussels, and 
north-north-eastw'ard across the wx'st end by the road from Nivelles to 
Louvain. A gently elevated ridge of ground pommences at a wide crevice 
or small ravine about mile east of the Charleroi road, and extends nearly 
in a straight line west-south-westward to a ])oint about furlong west of 
that road, and then curvingly south-westward to the Nivelles road, where it 
is terminated by a flanking ravine. This ridge, which has a total length of 
about 2^ miles, was occupied along the crest by the main part of the front 
battle line of the allies. The southern slope of it confronted the French, 
and served as a natural glacis, which could all be freely ewept by the allies’ 
guns: while tlia northern slope was available to conceal reserves from the 
enemy’s view, ma to screen them in some degree from point-blank fire 
of his artillery. An unpaved country road ran along tkffk crest, nearly in the 
line of the allied front-ranks; and this prov^f|||f use, esj>ecially in niov- 
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ing the guns during tlie progress of the battle. The eastern extremity of tlio 
ridge swells into a small hill, which assisted the crevice beyond to protect the 
allied left flank. The country to the east of the crevice expanded into open 
tableau, broken in the distance by woods and vales, through which the forces of 
Bluchcr were to approach. P^our hamlets or farm-steads, with enclosures, 
P'rischermont, La Haye, Pa])elotte, and Smolhain, stood in a line with each 
other 3 furlongs in front of the hill at the east end of tlie ridge, and were ad- 
\antageous as advance covering ])osts at the extreme left. The farm-stead 
of I^a Haye Sainte, with strong s(juare farm-vard eiiclt)snn‘, stood on tlie 
Charleroi road furlong from the allied front, and was an important post both 
for covering the allied centre, and for commanding the chanssia*. A ragged 
hedge ran for about hall a mile along the s1o]k‘ of the ridgi* eastward fj’oni La 
Have Sainte, and aflbrded gn^at supjiort to that part of tin* allied front-line. 
The small village of Mont St. Jean, with a birm-stead of tlie same name in 
front of it, stood on the ( ’harleroi and Urusseds road, at the intersection of the 
Nivelles and Louvain road, about a mile north of' La Haye Sainte, and, being 
enveloped by the reserves and muniments of* the alliinl rcar-centre, was of great 
and various utility. The village of Waterloo stood about a mile fartlicr north, 
also on the Brussels road, at the edge of the foi-est of Soigiiies, and was the 
place where the Duke of Wellington and his staff slept on the niglits %)f the 
17th and the IHtli. 

P^rench writers name the battle of the 18th after Mont St. *Jean, in conse- 
quence of that place having been the nearest village to the centre of conflict; 
while British writers, accordantly with the great victor’s own will and example, 
name it after Waterloo, partly for sake of euphony, and })artly because that 
])lace was British head-quarters. No part of the conflict, however, not even the 
most penetrating thrust, ever reached Waterloo. The forest of Soignies spread 
far to the east and the west, behind both flanks of the allied army, and was 
more than six miles in diameter. Had the allied army been beaten, they must 
all have retired or fled into that forest; and there, on the whole, they would 
have had better facilities for defending their retreat than in almost any descrip- 
tion of open country. A sort of ])lateau, formed by expansion of the west end 
of the allied ridge, extended backward to the western vicinity of Waterloo; and 
the south-western verge of this, which overlooked the flanking ravine, IJ mile 
north-westward from the Nivelles road to a point a little beyond the village of 
Braine le Leud, was occupied by a deflected part of the allied battle-array. The 
hamlets of Merbe-Braine, Le Mesnil, and Le Straye stood on the plateau, consi- 
derably back from its verge, forming a kind of covered line toward the forest of 
Soignies; and would have given important assistance in the event of a retreat. 
The chateau of Hougomont, with walled garden, a small wood, and an attached 
I^addock, stood ^ a mile south-south-west of the angle where the main part of the 
II. 3 B 
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allied line ended and the deflected part commenced; and, chiefly on account of 
its occupying that situation, though partly also on account of the comparative 
Strength of its covers, it was regarded by both belligerents as the key of the 
WliJ)le battle-fleld. A road led from Braine le Lend westward to Braine le 
Chateau, and another north-westward thence to the town of Hal, on the great 
road from Mons to Brussels, nine miles from the battle-field; and all that space 
was held by a chain of allied outposts, with a strong terminating force at Hal, 
to arrest any attempt which the French might make to sweep widely past the 
allied right flank. 

^ A space in front of all the allied battle-position was a very slightly contoured 
valley, varying in width from six to eight furlongs, and nowhere enclosed except 
around Frisch erm out, I^a Haye, Papelotto, Smolhain, La Haye Sainte, and 
Hougomont. This jiroved the main arena of the battle, the theatre of its most 
terrible combats, the scene of successive tremendous charges, followed by still 
nlbre tremendous repidses, heaving hither and thither like conflicting billows till 
Hi one side suddenly broke all down in spray ; and a better field for a great pitched 
nattle, for deciding tlie destinies of many nations, a field of more desirable ca- 
jSftilfly, freer from undue obstructions, a fairer field with less favour, can hardly 
be conceived. Buonaparte’s range of vantage-ground, too, was quite or very 
nearl)*eqdal to Wellington's. A s(»rics of eminences, almost fused into a ridge, 
but much more varied in contour than the allied ridge, extended along all the 
south side of the valley, and bore aloft the French front line, with its terrible 
an'ay of artillery, in almost exact ])arallel to tin* allied front line. Several en- 
closures and woods protected the right flank. The farm of La Belle Alliance, 
on the Charleroi road, a little behind the front line, gave assistance to the centre. 
The village of Planchenoit, about a mile south-east of La Belle Alliance, con- 
tained strong extensive covers, and stood up like a bulwark against the assault 
of any portion of the Prussian army which might be supposed possible to elude 
Grouchy, and to penetrate to the flank. The farm-house of Rossomme, on the 
Charleroi road, about a mile south of La Belle Alliance, was the place where 
Buonaparte slept on the night of the 17th, and now offered valuable facilities to 
liirn and his staff for surveying the whole field and the adjacent districts 
throughout the battle. The country all behind was sufficiently free from ob- 
structions, and sufficiently intersected with roads, to afford ample facilities for 
an orderly retreat in the event of disaster. And several good enclosures near 
one another on the Nivelles road afforded protection to the loft flank. 

The Duke of Wellington firmly Imped that the dispositions he had made 
would both stop Ae French and prevent them from turning his right flank. 
All the popula*>ft behind him, however, including even the chief persons in 
Brussels, the French royal family at Ghent, and some of the authorities beyond 
the Scheldt, were in consternation. He therefore took time, even amid Ins 
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tremendous proper cares, at an early liour of the morning of the 18th, to order 
ultroneous measures for the quieting of their fears. In particular, he wrote to 
the French royal family, recommending them what to do in the event of anv of 
the Biionapartcan army tlireatening to approach them; he wrote to the gover- 
nors of Ghent and Antwerp, giving certain instructions respecting the opening 
of inundations and tlie removal of magazines; and he wrote to Sir Charles 
Stuart, the British representative at Brussels, as follows, — “ Pray keep the Eng- 
lish quiet, if you can. Let them all prepare to move, but neither be in a liurry 
or a fright, as all will yet turn out well. I have given directions to the gover- 
nor of Antwerp to meet the crotchets which 1 find in the lieads of the King’s 
governors upon every turn. The post horses are embargoed in my name, I 
conclude, to prevent people from running away with them; but give the man 
orders to allow any body to have them who goes with an order from you.^* 

The Duke, notwithstanding his attention to these matters, and m spite of 
his accumulation of fatigues during the prev ions tw^o dav s, in spite aKo of conjj^ 
tinned disrnalness of the vreatlmr, was on tlie battle-field at day-break, t 0 | Sil 
perintend in person the positioning of his troops. The morning opened witlPI 
drizzling rain, proinissing no respite to the discomforts of humidity and gloom; 
yet the allied soldiers rose all with alacrity from their dripping lairs to take their 
])laces steadily and sternly, but not with any vaun tings of either sound or show, 
in the array of battle. Tlieir number, exclusive of tliose detached to the right, 
who could not come into the impending action, was (57, (>55. The infantry 
amounted to 49,608, the cavalry to 12,402, and the artillery to 5,645; and they 
had 156 guns. The total of the men comprised 23,991 British, 5,838 Germans 
of the King’s legion, 11,220 Hanoverians, 5,962 Brunsw ickers, 2,880 Nassau- 
men, and 17,724 Dutch-Belgians. 

The Prince of Saxe Weimar’s Nassau brigade was posted in Frischermont, 
La Haye, Papelotte, and Smolhain. Best’s Hanoverian brigade and Bylandt's 
Belgian brigade were posted in front line on tbc slope of the ridge, from a point 
opposite Smolhain to the vicinity of La IIa>e Saintc. Picton s division, con- 
sisting of Vincke s Hanoverian brigade. Pack’s British brigade, and Kempt's 
British brigade, occupied the crest of the ridge, from the extreme left of the 
battle-field to the Charleroi road. Vivian’s, Vaudelcur’s, and Ponsonby's bri- 
gades of British cavalry, and Ghigny's Belgian brigade of cavalry, stood in re- 
serve in the hollows behind Picton’s division. Alton's infantry division, con- 
sisting of Ompteda’s brigade of the King’s German legion, Kielmansegge's 
Hanoverian brigade, and Halkett’s British brigade, occupied upwards of one 
half of the western part of the ridge, beginning at the Charleroi road. (Cooke's 
division of the British guards, comprising Maitland s and Byng s brigades, oc- 
cupied the rest of that part of the ridge, to its termination at the Nivell^ ro^; 
some of them, however, along with small bodies of Germans, being pus or- 
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ward* to the occupancy of Jiougoinont. The Brunswick division stood in reser\ e 
^beliind Alten and the guards^ Clinton’s division, comprising Adam’s British 
Plat’s brigade of the King’s German legion, and Halkett’s Hanoverian 
(jri^jM was posted on the eastern part of the plateau, contiguous to the west 
Nivelles road; and Chasse’s division, comprising two Dutch-Belgian 
brigjf&s, was posted on tlie extreme i ight, around Braine le Leud. These two 
divf^i^s, however, though forming v\hat we have called the deflected front, and 
serv8|gM^o protect the right flunk of the whole position, really constituted a 
granovs^rve, and came to be used as such toward the close of the battle. All 
the cavalry, except the four brigades of the left wing, coinjmsing Somerset’s, 
Dornberg’s, Grant’s, and Arentschildt’s British and German brigades, Trip’s 
and Merlen’s Dutch-Belgian brigades, and a few Brunsw ickers and Hanoverians, 
were posted in the hollows behind the infantry of the right wing, — most of 
them ill the triangular space between the ridge, the Brussels road, and the 
IBvelles road. 

|v,The several bodies were placed in formations most suited to their powers of 
limiting and to tlie features of the giound. The Dutch-Belgians and some of 
the rawest of the Germans, in consequence of being strongly suspected of a wish 
to run away, were either distributed in^mall bodies among the braver troops, or 
carefully placed in situations where they would huNe little to do, or whence they 
could not easily flee. The batteries of field artillery w^ere jdaced either in front 
of the lines or in the intervals between the brigades, according to the nature of 
the ground ; but all in such commanding situations as to sweej) clearly dowm the 
slope and across the valley. The men at each gun, by remarkable provisive 
order of the Duke, had arrangements to unlimber a wheel at the near approach 
of a cavalry charge of the enemy, to trundle it off to the ncaiest square duiing 
the charge, and to trundle it back and lesume tlieir fire in all haste as soon as 
the charge should be repelled. Hence, though the French cavalry often during 
the battle cut off most of the guns, they never could take one away; hence also, 
along with the advantageous position of the batteries, were the allied artillery- 
men enabled to work their fire with a vigour which had never been surpassed, 
perhaps never nearly equalled. All the dispositions for battle, in all arms, in all 
parts of the field, were superintended by the Duke in person. His Grace rode 
busily over all the ground, throughout all the morning, and even ga\e orders 
for improving the defences of and the other outposts. His chief 

generals fully seconded his care. The fiery Picton was the ruling spirit on the 
left. The brave Prince of Orange wielded authority between the Brussels road 
and the Nivi^s road, and also was next to Wellington in general command. 
The noble Hill commauded on the plateau and away to Hal; and, though so 
situated as rather to be shut out from the battle than made sharer in it, he 
eagerly watched for 0|if|032lpi|^ to influence it, and at length made a grand 
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oontribution to its victorioiis issue. And the dexterous Uxbridge, as well 
throughout the day and on to its close, as m the preliminary dispositions, threw 
an animation and a steadiness into all the cavalry which even the best of them 
had never exceeded at the most conquering crisis of the Peninsular war. 

The French force on the field of Waterloo comprised 68,900 men and 246 
guns. The men comprised 47,579 infantry, 13,792 cavahy, and 7,529 artillery. 
Many were veterans, inured to victory; and all were effective soldiers. The re-^ 
stored prisoners of war from Britain and Russia formed no mean proportion ; 
the remnants of the victors of Wagram and Aiisterlitx were not a few; and evdh 
the rawest had been well-trained and w^ere full of enthusiasm. Never i^^is 
most conquering days had Buonaparte commanded a finer army. All rosdihnt 
morning from their bivouacs in as buoyant a spirit as if the field were aWady 
all their own; and they moved into battle-position with every possible demonstra- 
tion of confidence. The weather soon so far cleared up as to lend occasional 
glimpses of sunshine, through the prevailing gloom of the clouds, to aid their 
display. “ Eleven columns tleployed simultaneously to take up their ground. 
Like large serpents clad in glittering scales, they wound slowly over the hills, 
amidst an incessant clang of trumpets and rolling of drums, from the bands of 
114 battalions and 112 squadrons, which played the Marseillaise, the Chant de 
Depart, the Veillons au Salut de TEmpire, and other j)opular French airs. Soon 
order appeared to arise out of chaos. Four of the columns formed the first line, 
four the second, three the third. The guns, stationed along the crest of the 
ridge in front, with matches lighted and equipment complete, gave an awful 
presage of the approaching conflict. The infantry in the first and second lines, 
flanked by dense masses of cavalry, stood in perfect order; four and twenty 
squadrons of cuirassiers, behind either extremity of tlie second, were already 
resplendent in the fitful rays of the sun; the grenadiers and lancers of the guard, 
in the third line, were conspicuous from their brilliant uniforms and dazzling 
arms; while in the rear of all, the four and twenty battalions of the guard, daric 
and massy, occupied each side of the road between La Belle Alliance and Ros- 
somme, as if prepared to terminate tlie contest.’^ Jerome Buonaparte com- 
manded on the left, Reille in the centre, and Drouet on the right. Foy, 
Bachelu, Donzelot, Alix, Marcognet, and Durutte, naming them as they stood 
from left to right, w'ere the principal infantry generals of division. Pir4, Kel- 
lerman, Guyot, Domont, Subervie, Milhaud, Lefebvre-Desnouettes, and Jac- 
cjuinot, also naming them from left to right, were the principal cavalry cOm* 
manders. And liobau and Ney stood with the reserve behind the centre, to 
conduct master manoeuvres or lead on the imperial guard. 

The Duke «of Wellington had no motive to commence the battle. His plan, 
even if the Prussians could have joined him in the morning, was to stand on the 
defensive. He did not hope to reemve any efficient support from the Pliissutiis 
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till about one o'clock, or later; and, being himself very much weaker than 
Buonaparte, he could not in prudence either make an attack, or do anything to 
invite collision. But Buonaparte had very strong reasons for the opposite policy, 
^veiy minute of delay was loss to himself and gain to the allies, — an useless 
diminution of his own army's moral strength, and an assistive maintenance of 
l^ellington’s integrity of strength toward the junction of Blucher. Why then 
aid not the subtle Corsican, the master warrior of an hundred fields, make ready 
to strike at early dawn ? Why, especially , did he let hour after hour glide away 
ihnid idle pageantic displays of his legions? Either he was demented, or he 
difl|pot know his circumstances, —continued to be grossly mistaken respecting 
theTelative positions of Blucher and Grouchy. At length, however, about half 
past eleven o’clock, after he had ])assed in great pomp along the front of his 
whole line, and then retired to his post of observation at Rossomme, he gave the 
word, and the battle began. 

Jerome Buonaparte led down six battalions, in three columns, to assail 
Hougomont. Lord Wellington had, only a few minutes before, revised his dis- 
positions for the defence of that outpost, and was then in front of the nearest 
part of his line, in readiness to support them. He guessed exactly where the 
iirst blow^ would fall, and felt perfectly alert to repay it. One of his batteries 
opened terribly on the columns long before they reached Hougomont, and others 
were immediately ready. But the columns, in spite of severe sudden losses, 
moved steadily onward, entered the wood, rushed into close combat with the 
defenders from tree to tree, and soon enveloped the whole place in smoke. Thirty 
British guns poured dow^i a storm of shot, in the vain hope of appalling them ; 
as many French guns, or more, spoke fiercely out in reply; and tlie other guns 
on both sides of the field speedily began to lend their voices to the thunder, till, 
in a brief time, a continuous cannonade jdayed with incessant roar from end to 
end of the lines. It exceeded e\erything of the kind the oldest soldiers had ever 
heard, and made the very earth shake again, for miles round the field. Not 
fewer than twelve thousand men were gradually led forward to the assault of 
Hougomont; but, though fighting like furies, blind to danger, unflinching from 
death, and putting the marks of combat many times on every tree, they made 
little impression on the place itself, and none whatever on the general 
battle. The post lay low, and did not necessarily command any part of either 
of the belligerents’ main position ; so that it was not worth a tithe of even the 
commencing blows of the sharp strife which was spent upon it. Yet it con- 
tinued, with only short intervals, to be the object of strong, stem, stubborn 
attacks, met withijjinbending resistance, and terminated by disastrous repulses, 
during the entiSi day. The enemy, indeed, gained long possession of the wood 
and the orchard; but, except on one occasion, when a few resolute men pushed 
through the gate into the yard, and were instantly killed on the spot by the 
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British guards, they never were able to force the inner enclosure. And thougii 
the mansion and some of the offices were set on fire by how it/.er shells, yet the 
burning ruins were still maintained by the gallant defenders,— assailed to the 
last by the- furious enemy, but still maintained. Never before was a small 
temporary, comparatively unimportant post, like this of Hougomont, subjected to 
such a succession of heavy, long, desperate attacks. 

Buonaparte hoped at first that, by seizing Hougomont and pusiiing masses of 
men along the Nivelles road, he might be able to break Wellington’s right wing 
or turn his right flank. But he soon discovered, not oidy that the Hougomont 
post was vastly sterner stuff tlian he had imagined, but that the British field- 
inarsliafs defensive dispositions o\er all that end of the field, and away to Hal, 
were much too formidable to be easily or at all overthrown. Therefore, leaving 
the left of his own army still in close coil round Hougomont, to work their ut- 
most will against it, he resolved to make a grand assault nj)on the British left, 
either to penetrate it or to turn it, with the view of cutting off Wellington's 
communication both wdth Brussels and with Bluchcr. Immediately, a powerful 
ca\alrv recon noisaiicc rushed down to Papelotto and Frischerinont, causing 
much commotion among the Nassau brigade tliere, and came back with a 
report that the ground on the allied left flank was utterly unfavourable for 
manoeuvre ; and as speedily as jiossible, a grand muster was made of twenty 
thousand men, comprising all Drouet’s corps, who were the freshest soldiers in 
the field, togetlier with bodies of cavalry and artillery, to assault the allied left 
centre. The infantry were to move in four columns, so close to one another as 
to fall with one momentum u[)on all the ])art of the line occupied by Best and 
Bylandt, by Pack and Kempt ; a brigade of Donzelot’s division in the most 
westerly column was to assail LaHaye Sainte; the cavalry, consisting, however, 
ol only two small bodies, were to give supjiort on the flanks and in the rear; 
tliiity pieces of artillery were to be brought forward to the most advanced 
heights of the French ridge, to play over their heads during their progress across 
the valley; and all Milhaud’s cuirassiers, acting as an independent body, were 
to move simultaneously with them, against the allied right centre, to effect a 
diversion. 

At half-past one o’clock the attack was made. Ney led it. Buonaparte rode 
forward to La Belle Alliance, amid a sea of plumes, to set it a-going. The 
cannonade over all the line was invigorated to the uttermost, so as to become 
tremendously murderous. The advanced batteries covering the attack made 
terrific carnsige. The four columns moved so closely to one another as to make 
all the eastern part of the valley seem one continuous mass of glittering arms ; 
and they raised such loud shouts of Vive TEmpereur ’ as to make the din of 
their voices distinctly heard to the extremities ot the field, above the roar of the 
cannonade. Grandly they advanced, fully expectant of victory. Bylandt s 
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brigade, before being touched by them, but already much shattered by the shot 
from the batteries, broke suddenly up, and rolled away in headlong flight, almost 
running down some of the British troops behind them. Picton’s two Britisli 
brigades, who had fought so desperately at Quatre Bras, and lost so vast a pro- 
])ortion of their numbers there, now stood completely uncovered in a thin line of 
two men deep, without any infantry support, to receive the whole shock of the 
assailing columns. But, though only about three thousand strong, they felt 
themselves equal to their terrible task. Some of their riflemen, who were 
posted on vantage-ground, a short way in front of the main line, even lapped 
rotind the shoulders of the outer columns, and began to gall their flank, dis- 
daining to retire till the last possible moment of ability to escape capture. The 
main line stood behind the ragged hedge, ready either to remain firmly under 
its shelter, or to burst suddenly through its interstices, according to the circum- 
stances of the onset. The columns advanced very near in mass, with exhilarat- 
ing shouts and the loud roll of drums, and then commenced deploying, but were 
too close to one another, and on too unfavourable ground, to deploy with rapid- 
ity. Picton seized the moment of their embarrassment to pour upon them from 
his whole line a shattering volley; and then, before the boom of its report had 
yet died upon the breeze, he called loudly out, Charge I charge I hurrah!” 
His men, answering with a stentorian shout, burst through the hedge, and 
rushed upon the foe. A short, sanguinary, desperate conflict followed. The 
brave Picton himself fell dead in the mel^e, by a musket-shot through the right 
temple. Many of his men fell with him ; but the rest, though so few against so 
many, were speedily the victors. Under their close telling practice, the assailing 
legions, losing the columnar form, and unable to attain the linear one, became 
mere shapeless masses, full of stern bravery indeed, and pouring out a heavy 
fire, hut temporarily deprived of all tact, feeling like men entrapped or paralysed, 
and totally unable to withstand the driving tempest of steel and lead which they 
had so suddenly provoked. 

The Duke of Wellington, on observing the menace of the grand attack on 
his left, had ordered Ponsonby’s cavalry brigade to stand close in the hollow 
behind Picton in readiness to support him, and the cavalry brigades of Vaiidc- 
leur, Vivian, and Ghigny to be also on the alert. Ponsonby’s brigade, com})ris- 
ing an English regiment, the Royal dragoons, a Scotch regiment, the Scotch- 
greys, and an Irish regiment, the Enniskillen dragoons, and called on that 
account the Union brigade, was one of the finest in tfie field. Its commander 
informed the colonels to look for a particular signal from ^ him at what he 
deem the proper foment of attack, in order to render their movement w?nol^ 
taneous and aawnding; and at SQ critical -a moment did he give that signal, 
and so electrically was it obeyed, that the dragoons dashedt through the inter- 
vals of the infantry, round their imd in amofigst the ^ the 
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force of a surprise. The Highlanders, as the Scotch-greys burst throi^h, 
vociferated the war-cry, which the greys echoed back, « Scotland for ever 1'* and 
many of them held on by the horsemen's stirrups, or otherwise ran forward, to 
share in tlie cavalry cliarge. Down went the assailing front like tlie crest of an 
avalanche. The enemy’s four shapeless columns were instanth broken into 
fragments, and either trodden down or scattered. A few knots of them, scorn- 
ing to yield, fought sternly to the death, yet served not to impede the progress 
of the overwhelming torrent, but only to give evidence of its perfect resistless- 
ness as it swept wildly past. Others who escaped unhurt, or who fell and rose 
again, or who were pushed aside they knew not how, ran wildly about the field 
in quest of shelter; and many, throwing clown their arms, rushed in upon the 
British infantry and surrendered. Two eagles and two thousand men were 
taken ; the ground was everywhere strewm with killed and wounded ; the sup- 
porting bodies of cavalry were overtlirown ; and all tlie thirty covering guns, 
together with about ten more, were either s])ikecl or captured. 

Buonaparte watched keenly the overthrow of his columns ; and, in spite of 
the intense pain it gave him, he could not but admire the extraordinary bra- 
very whicli caused it, exclaiming in liunietl breatlis as it went on, These 
bia\e Scotch 1” ^‘Tliese terrible greys I” But he quickly saw also that the 
greys, together with tlie rest of the Union brigade, were overdoing thrir bravery, 
pushing it into perilous impetuosity ; and at the juncture of their reaching the 
crest of his position, out of rank, out of hand, blown, exhausted, and far distant 
from support, he hurled Jacquinot’s cavalry against tliem, fresh and full-formed, 
witli the double view of chastising them, and giving cov^er to his own routed 
infantry. Horrific was the retaliation. Many of the Union brigade were struck 
in death to the ground ; many received ghastly wounds ; and still more were 
temporarily captured, — ^made prisoners till after the deroute of the French at the 
end of the battle ; insomuch that scarcely one-fifth of the brigade got back to 
the allied position to take part in the rest of the day’s service. Even its com- 
mander, Sir William Ponsonby, met a gory death in the repulse. His name- 
sake also, the Honourable Frederick Ponsonly, one of the colonels of Vande- 
leur’s brigade, was cut to the ground, savagely maltreated when down, and left 
for dead on the spot. That brigade had started from the allied ridge close on 
the rear of the Union, to give support, but had found cause to describe a detour, 
which made it almost too late for the rescue; yet it came into action against 
J acquinot’s horsemen flankwise, when they were streaming in pursuit, and dealt 
them a heavy reprisal, driving them all back with great slaughter to the ftwt of 
the French position. 

The brigade of Donzelot's infantiy division whicli assailed La Haye 
had a separate fight firom that of the rest of Drouafs corps, asid did not 
directly in iheir fepnloe. The battalions of it rushed at once upon the deAssMai 
IT. 8 c 
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of La Haje Sainte, and 'were sheltered by them from the crushing charges of 
Picton and Ponsonby. They assailed the place with surpassing bravery and 
stubborn will; and went almostly instantly through the garden-hedge into the 
garden, making fight for the {lossession of tlie interior wall^nclosure* A bat- 
talion of Luneburg light infantry withstood them courageously for some minutes 
face to face; but being ordered by their commander to retire within the en- 
closure, they no sooner turned their back to the foe than away they fled head- 
long, sweeping officers and other soldiers before them, and hurrying on like 
hunted deer toward the main position. The right wing of Milhaud's cuirassiers, 
moving on to assail the allied centre in co-operation with Drouet's grand attack, 
happened to be closely on the rear of the fugitives, and, dashing right in among 
them, cut an enormous proportion of them down before tliey could get under 
shelter. The other defenders of La Haye Sainte, however, though far too few 
for their work, and commanded only by subalterns, spumed fear and would 
rather die than flincli; and their vigorous, resolute, fiery assailants, after vainly 
penning them up during the overthrow of Drouet's columns, were at length at- 
tacked by a body of Somerset’s dragoons, and nearly all captured or sabred on 
the spot. 

The advance of Milhaud’s cuirassiers against the allied centre was in gootl 
timing with that of Drouet’s infantry against tlie left. But the Duke of 
Wellington clearly foresaw this also, and made sufficient preparation to repel it, 
putting his menaced infantry into position to form advantageous squares, anil 
placing Somerset's cavalry brigade, consisting of the 1st life guards, the 2d life 
guards, the royal horse guards, and the 1st dragoon guards, in immediate support. 
On came the cuirassiers, at charging s])ced, in the pomp of expected victory; 
and out went the household troops, at a rushing pace, in at least equal enthu- 
siasm. “ Just as the cuirassiers came close upon the squares,’' says Siborne, 
and received a fire from their front faces, the two lines dashed into each other 
with indescribable impetuosity. The shock was terrific. The British, in order 
to close as much as possible u])on the cuirassiers, whose swords were much 
longer, and whose bodies were encased in steel, whilst their own were without 
such defence, seemed for a moment striving to wedge themselves in between 
the horses of their infuriated antagonists. Swords gleamed high in air with 
the suddenness and rapidity of tlie lightning flash, now clashing (yiolently to- 
gether^ and now clanging heavily upon resisting armotir; whilst with the din 
of the battle-shock were mingled the sliouts and yells of the combatants. Eiders 
vainly struggling for mastery quickly fell under the deadly thrust or the well- 
delivered cut. Horses plunging and rearing, staggered to the earth, or broke 
wildly from tliSr ranks. But desperate and bloody as was the struggle, it was 
of brief duration. The physical superiority of thb^ British, aided by transcendent 
valour, was speedily made manifest; and the cnipaaaienB, notwithstanding their 
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most gallant and resolute resistance, were driven down from off the ridge, which 
they had ascended only a few minutes before, with all tlie pride and confidence 
of men accustomed and determined to overcome every obstacle ” 

The Duke of Wellington, during considerable part of these terrible confiicts, 
and also during some of those which followed, stood beside a solitary elm-troe 
contiguous to the Brussels road, on the crest of his position, in advance of Mont 
rit. Jean. The tree seemed to be a mark for the enemy’s cannon, and was «K>n 
all barked and splintered with shot. “ That’s good practice,” remrked our hero, 
as the branches were struck above bis head; “they did not fire so well in 
Spain.” He was entreated to stand aloof from so perilous a spot; but, finding 
it the best place for comprehensive observation of the centre of tlie battlo*field, 
he remained on it long, and returned to it often, in utter disregard of danger. 
Almost all persons near him, almost all the members of his stuff though but oc- 
casionally beside him, were wounded or killed; yet did he take no hint to 
abridge the completeness or lessen the frequency of his observations. The tree 
was afterwards called the Wellington tree, and was ])ared away in chips, and 
eventually cut down, by persons desiring souvenirs of the battle. Buonaparte 
for a long time stood constantly behind the strong cover of liis inipcrial guard at 
llossomme, rarely descending from his distant, w'ell-shcltered post of observation 
there till an advanced hour in the afternoon. But at one moment when he came 
near La Belle Alliance, and while the Duke of Wellington was at his tree, the 
commander of the nearest British battery said to the Duke, — “ I have got the 
exact range of the spot where Buonaparte and liis staff are standing; and if 
Your Grace will allow me, I think I can pick some of them off, No, no, 
replied our hero; general s-in-cliief have something else to do in a great battle 

besides firing at eacli other.” 

But the Duke did not stand mainly or even comparatively much at his tree. 
He acted, throughout the battle of Waterloo even more than in any of his most 
eventful previous battles, as if he had been ubiejuitous. He perfonned all kinds 
of commanding officer’s work, in all grades of rank from that of colonel to that 
of generalissimo, in all parts of the field, in all conditions of the forces. He flew, 
as if on the wings of the wind, from -nd to end of his array, from front to rear, 
from charge to recoil, from triumphant push to ignominious retreat. No emer- 
gency was too small to elude his vigilance, or too mean to escape his regard. 
He checkmated every move of the enemy, ordered every redisposition of his own 
troops, and either superintended or led on every critical charge. Wherever 
danger was prominent, or conflict doubtful, there did he appear, exposing him 
self to the thickest of the iron shower with a freedom and a frequency which 
made all around him tremble for his life. “ Do not stir,” said the Prince of 
Grange to a general opposite Hougomont, who espied a cunning creeping move, 
ment of the enemy near the NiveUes road, at an early stage of the battle, and 
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who wished to rush down and check it, — Do not stir, the Duke is sure to See 
that, and to attend to it f and instantly there appeared a reserve detadrment, 
charging down from the right,* to effect an overwhelming repttlsc. On the fhg|ht 
of Bylandt's Belgian brigade, from Drouet’s onset, and while the men were in the 
very delirium of their panic, the Duke galloped up to them, in his most suasvve 
mood, making just the gestures and saying just the words which most finely 
blended kindness with authority; and he brought them all back in a few 
minutes to take post permanently as a reserve to the part of the front Which 
they had abandoned. And frequently at the most crusliing junctures of the 
conflicts which we have yet to describe, he threw" himself into the centres of 
squares charged by the enemy’s cavalry, cheering the officers by his directions, 
and stimulating the nearly exhausted men by some words of encouragement. 

The conflicts resulting from tlie attacks of Drouet's infantry and Milhaud’s 
cavalry ceased about three o’clock. The valley between the armies, with the 
exception of the debris of battle, became thcji quite clear. All the batteries on 
both sides immediately were adjusted to the most destructive range, and invi- 
gorated to the most furious speed. The front ranks of the allies, from being pecu- 
liarly exposed, along a comparatively uniform elevation, suttered dreadful carnage. 

The columns of infantry lay down upon the ground to shelter themselves as much 
as possible from the iron tempest that fell flist and heavily, — round-shot tearing 
frightful rents directly through their masses, or ploughing up the earth beside 
them, — shells bursting in the midst of the serried columns, and scattering de- 
struction in their fall, or j)rcviously burying themselves in the soft loose soil to 
be again forced upw^ards in eruptions of iron, mud, and stones, that fell among 
them like volcanic fragments.” The British fleld-marshal, consistently with 
military prudence or with his plan of battle, could do no moi*e to resent this car- 
nage than w"ork his ow n batteries energetically in reply, or to mitigate it than 
draw all his cavalry and his reserve-infantry behind the reverse slope of the 
ridge, anJ make the front ranks of infantry lie constantly ensconced on the 
ground, waiting patiently there another attack of the enemy. Nor was that 
attack long in being made. Buonaparte, even while the former defeat was Otily 
winding up, organized a grand assault with Milhaud’s and Lefebvre-Desnouette’s 
cavalry against the allied centre, supported by Pir<^’s light cavalry against the 
right, and by two columns of infantry against La Have Sainte; and at half-past 
three o’clock, lie set this in motion. But the attack on the right was intended 
only as a diversion, the attack on La Hayc Sainte was not intended to pen^t«te 
to the main position, and even the attack on the centte was not d^tined to be 
met in the first instance by any of the allied cavalry, all Of Whom the of 
WelKngton n%v tesolvcd to hold as much as possible in reserve for the* 
gencies of the crisis of the battle; so that this last attack, apart from' its feiip- 
ports, and as a rush against infantry squares, was the prefSent mda* thing of 
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interest, the more so as all Byog’s brigade of the British guards and no small 
portion of Reille’s infantry corps had been absorbed into the incessant great 
skirmisii around Hougomont, the former being supplanted in the main position 
by a body of Brunsvrickers who were not likely to equal them in steadiness, and 
the latter possessing little ability to render any efficient aid. 

The horsemen in array for this grand attack comprised 43 squadrons. They 
were formed in three lines, and made a magnificent ap])earanco. First were 
cuirassiers, in burnished steel, with crested helmets: next wtM red lancers of 
the guard, in gaudy uniform, on richly caparisoned steeds; and ne^^t weiv chas- 
seurs of the guard, with brilliant costume of green and gold, and black bear-skin 
shakos. The three lines, as they moved Across the valley, seemed to scorn the 
iron hail which rattled upon them from the allied batteries, and they looked to bo 
irresistible. The cuirassiers gallantly ascended the ridge, heedless of the thin- 
ning of their numbers by the closer shot; and, as the allied artilleiymcn, ao* 
cording to pre-arrangement, retired at their apj)ioacli to take refuge in the 
squares, they already imagined themselves victors, in real ])osses8i()n of the re- 
linquished batteries; and raising a triumphal shout, wliich instantly was echoed 
by the whole French army, they dashed impetuously over tlie ciest of the po- 
sition, through the intervals between the squares, and away to their rear and 
beyond it, followed at equal sj)eed by the lancers and tlio chasseurs. They might 
now, to an unj)ractised eye, have semed to be rioting in triumph; but in reality 
they were in little better ])light than sw arms of vermin among well-set traps. 

Not in a single instance,” says Mitchell, “ did they ])reserve their order and 
come in a compact body against the ridges of ba}onets; and even the best of 
these first charges, and the first were made in a more determined manner than 
those that followed, failed at a considerable distance from the infantry. Tl»e 
horsemen opened out and edged away from ev^ry volley. Sometimes they 
even halted and turned before they had been fired at; sometimes after receiving 
the fire of the standing ranks only. In this manner, they flew from one square 
to another, receiving the fire of different squares as they passed; they flew — 
more frequently at a trot, however, than at a gallop — fiorn one side of the square 
to another, receiving the fire of every face of the square. Some lialted, shouted, 
and flourished their sabres; individuals and small partitas here and there rode close 
up to the ranks; it is said that on some points they actually cut at the bayonets 
with theii* swords, and fired their pistols at the officers. But nowhere was there 
one gaUant effort made to break a square by the strength and impulse of their 
steeds. Not a single leader, from general to cornet, set an example of soldier- 
like daring, by dashing boldly into the midst of levelled muskets and presented 
bayonets ” Soon were the whole 43 squadrons in disorder; and suddenly ^re 
they then swept, by assault of the allied cavalry, from among the squares^ over 
the ridge, and4own the slope; the allied artiUerymeii running so alertly back 
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to the guns as to be in good time to send after tlie fugitives a shattering fire. 
Milhaud and Desnoucttes^ instantly on reaching the French position, re-formed 
the squadrons, and came on again with the same pomp, the same confidence, 
greater fury, and more caution, scarcely giving the squares breatliing time till 
they became rc-engaged ; but though struggling longer this time tlian before, 
stiedding more blood and sustaining more loss, they were as efiectually beaten. 
The two infantiy columns, also, wlio had, the former time, advanced simul- 
taneously with them to assail La Ilaye Sainte, were now so baffled as to feel 
obliged to retire. 

It was now a few minutes past four o'clock. A brief interval of repose fol- 
lowed. This, in the estimation of good military judges, was the crisis of Buona- 
parte's fate at Waterloo. He had, at tlic time of his grand assault on the allied 
left, descried, about seven or eight miles distant, in the direction of Wavre, a 
peculiar appearance, which he justly suspected to be a strong body of Prussians 
advancing to join Wellington; and he had then detached Domont's and Su- 
bervie’s cavalry to reconnoitre tlicm, and to take post in the wood of Paris, along 
the brow of a ravine, about mile (‘ast oi' the extremity of the battle-field, 
in such a manner as to intercept communication or approach. But now he knew 
that the advancing force was too strong to be intercepted, that it was moving 
steadily toward his flank, and that though excessively retarded in its }>rogress by 
the difflculties of the ground over which it was marching, it seemed likely to be 
able to come very soon into action; and at the same time, he could not learn 
from his scouts, whom he had anxiously sent out, a single word respecting 
Grouchy. Here was a juncture requiring a prom])titude and an energy greater 
than he had ever displayed in the best days of his conquests. Either he must 
instantly retreat, or he must at once deliver siieli a concentrated blow upon 
Wellington as should overwhelm him before Bluclier could come up, or he must 
deliberately embroil himself in a double battle, the one in his front and the other 
on his flank,. with no other means tlian had already failed, after 4^ hours’ fight- 
ing, to make any impression u])on that in Ins fi out. The retreat would pro- 
bably have been the most jirudent course. It might not liave been an orderly 
one; it would probably have been a disastrous one; but it would at least have 
given him fair scope both for saving a large proportion of his army, and for 
strongly rallying it behind the fortresses of the French frontier. The precipi- 
tation of his whole force in one crash upon Wellington would have been the 
most heroic course; but this was not within the limits of his magnanimity, and 
had not yet come within the limits of his despair. He therefore adopted the 
third course, — braced up his resolution to accept a new antagonist while still 
struggling hard the old. Accordingly, Lobau, with about 7,000 infantry 
who hitherto had stood in reserve, and witb Durutte’s division of Drouet’s corps, 
was ordered to form a new battle-fronti^jp^iilijght angles with the old, extending 
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from the flank of Marcognet’s division to the south side of Planchenoit; and the 
cavalry brigades of Doinont and Siibervie were ordered to fall back in proper 
time to the rear of this new battle-array to support it in action. 

But did not Buonaparte at least change his mode of fighting Wellington! 
Did he not, amid such serious increase of peril, relinquish the plan he had 
hitherto pursued of attempting to ovcr|3ower him by sheer assault; did he not 
now begin to manoeuvre, — to practise dexterity, — to bring int(i play his groat 
reputed genius for trick and stratagem! No such tiling. He seeindd clearly to 
think that Wellington was only to be beaten down, not to be fenced with, — that, 
if allowed to parry thrusts instead of being compelled to resist blows, he would 
soon prove himself the Ix'tter swordsman oV the two. Buonaparte therefore de- 
termined to go on as before with sheer bludgeon- work, — altering nothing except 
to make the bludgeon heavier and the blow more smashing. Soiilt, indeed, had 
told him before, and now told him again, as the fruit of his experience through- 
out the Peninsular war, that the British would not be deforced, — that they wotiM 
rather stand all to the death than flee. But Buonajiarte had no faith in such 
romantic bravery; he believed, at all events, that even the most resolute ranks 
might be so terribly thinned as to be at last overj^owcrahle; so that, in spite of 
Soult’s experience, in s])ite of fortunes frowns, in s])ite of every call of humanity 
and every dictate of right reason, he went on with tlie murderous plan of drown- 
ing bravery in blood. 

Little could be now done against Wellington’s left, except to keep its atten- 
tion sufficiently engaged to prevent it from sending reinforcements to the right. 
But all the part of the alray between the Brussels road and the Nivelles road 
stood fully exposed; while the ground in front of much of it vas peculiarly 
favourable to the practices of cavalry and horse-artillery. All this was now to 
be re-assailed, in the liope that every part of it might he weakened, and one or 
more parts penetrated or deforced. The terrific cannonade against it was re- 
newed in the utmost possible vigour, with such changes of arrangement as pro- 
mised increase of execution. Anotlier grand cavaliy attack uj>on it was or- 
ganized, comprising all the same squadrons as before, together w'ith all those of 
Kellerman and Guyot, making a total of no less than 80 heavy squadroils. 
Another infantry attack also was to be made, with circumstances of augmented 
strength, upon La Haye Saintc. And the fight at Hougomont, both for its 
own sake and for sake of giving support to the cavaliy attack, was at the same 
time fed and stimulated. 

The present grand cavalry attack proved to be exactly similar to the two 
grand cavalry attacks previously made, — similar both in itself and in its fate; so 
that it needs not be described. But it also proved to be the first of a tremendous 
series,- — prolonged incessantly through the period of three hours, — absorbing the 
whole of the French cavalry, excepting those who stood in the new battle array 
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beHimi Planchenoit, suppuioeU by every possible power and combination of the 
artillery, — vc^ped by strong infantry cooperation, botli in columns and in swarms, 
— eompelling'the Duke of Wellington to bring fully into action all the reserves 
behind his ceht^e, as well as some upon his right, — and never once allowing a 
breathing-time to either assailants or assailed till an enormous proportion of both 
lay dead or bleeding on the ground, and all the rest were almost fainting with 
fatigue. Such another conflict, so dreadfully gladiatorial, so like a murderous 
melee of bulls or bears, had not occurred through all the European war. How 
the brave allied infantiy survived it, or even how they fought it, can hardly bo 
conceived. The battalions at the right end of Iliilkott’s brigade and the left 
end of Maitland’s, in particular, performed then feats of endurance which have 
never been surpassed. Tlie artillerymen, indeed, wore both puissant and most 
alert, obstructing every charge to the last possible moment, and out again to 
avenge it before the repulsed assailants were half way down the slope. The 
British and the German ca\ ahy also, though not the Belgian, were wondeifully 
heroic, ever promptly springing fonvard to sw’eep away the French horsemen 
the moment they became disordered among the squares, and sometimes engaging 
them unbi^ken in fierce subordinate combats. The squares of infantry, how- 
ever,-— ever exposed to the French cannonade, ever the butt of the cavalry at- 
tacks, ever consisting of the same men, without alternation or reinforcement, 
and ever standing on the defensive, siinjdy to be mowed down, with no means 
to retaliate except the mere musketry of their rear-ranks at the moment of close 
assault, — these were the men who displayed the crowning courage of even 
crowning Waterloo, — wliose astonisliing endurance throughout that terrible 
bludgeon -conflict did at least as much as their great chief's generalship did on 
many a former battle-field of manoeuvre, to avert defeat and make sure of 
victory. 

In an attacking body," remarks Maxwell, in his Stories of Waterloo, 
there is an^excited feeling that stimulates the coldest, and blunts the thoughts 
of danger. The tumultuous enthusiasm of tlie assault spreads from man to 
man, and duller spirits catch a gallant frenzy from tlie brave around them. But 
the enduring and devoted courage wdiich pervaded the British squares when, hour 
after liour, mowed down by a murderous artillery, and wearied by furious and 
frequent onsets of lancers and cuirassiers, — when the constant order, ‘ Close up 
— close up!' marked the quick succession of .slaughter that thinned their di- 
minished ranks, and when the day wore later, when the remnants of two and 
even three regiments were necessary to complete the square, which one of them 
had formed in the morning — to support this with firmness, and ‘ feed death,’ 
inactive and uni^^ed, exhibited a calm and desperate bravery which elicited 
the admiration of one, to whom war’s awful sacrifices were familiar. Knowing 
that, to I'epel these desperate and sustained attacks, a tremendous expenditure 
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of hutnati life was UiiiAvoidttble, Napoleon, in defiance of their acknowled^ 
bravery, calculated on wearing the British into defeat. But when he savr his 
columns driven bark in Oonfuaion, — when his cavalry recoded from the squares 
they could not penetrate,— when battalions were reduced to companies by the 
fire of his cannon, and still that ‘feeble few’ showed a perfect front, and held 
the gi-ound they had ori^nally taken, — no wonder that Ins admimtion was ex- 
])reased to Soult, — ‘ IIow beautifully these English fight ! Hut they must 
give way.’ ” 

When the attacks of tlie cavalry w^ere coml)in(‘d with attacks of infantrv, 
aided by a covering a])proach of guns, then tlie devoted scpuires sufihred to the 
uttermost, seeming as if they would at longtli be destr()}c(l by mere ])Ow^er of 
butchery. No doubt they ileri\ecl great negative advantage from the refusal of 
tlie cavalry to charge riglit on to the bayonets' point, - fium the incomjietency 
of tlie French tactics to make a vigorous combination of cavalry and infantry 
attacks, — and from the inability of the French artille ry men to ])l.iy u])on them 
at tlie times wdien they were in attitude of full exposure to npol tlie onsets of 
the cavalry. Still they displayed a fortitude which was truly marvellous both 
in degi'ce and in duration. Even their gi*eat l(‘ader almost tn'mbled for them; 
and, as well to stimulate them as to seek piotection for his person, he threw' 
himself at the suecessive ohargiw, into squari‘ aftm’ scpiare, sjicaking words of 
encouragement. To the 95th, alter they had rejmlsed a number of charges, and 
wliile tliev w’ere waiting aiiotlier, “Stand fast 95t]i! We must not be beaten. 
What w ill they s«ay of us in England r To anotluT regirrumt, he said, “ Hard 
})ouiiding this, lads; hut we can ]>ouikI longest.” To others, wlio indicated a 
Tendency to flag, or whose officers ventured to beg a bn‘atbing-timt', or a rein- 
lorceinent, he re])lied, in the lieroic tone wdiieli went into the inmost lieart of 
such soldiers, that they must stand as they were till \ ictorv or deatli arrived, 
and that he would stand with them. And to several who asked, entreated, or 
iv-eutreated permission to retaliate tlie attacks, he said, “ Not yet, my hra\e 
fellows; be firm a little longer; you shall have at them by aTid by.” And all con- 
tinued to obey him, steadily and enthusiastically, proud to win his notice, eager 
to do such stem devoir under his eye. “Vain w'cre all attempts to break that 
heroic infantry, which seemed as it were rooted in the earth. Eying down to 
avoid the driving shot which swcjit over the field, the men in silence beheld their 
ranks torn by bombs and ricochet shot w’ithout once moving; but no sooner did 
the cuirassiers appear than the w’hole, instantly starting up, threw in such a 
volley that half of the horsemen were stretched on the plain, and the remainder 
recoiled in disorder out of the frightful strife,^ “ Ihe assailants, becoming en- 
raged, brandishing tlieir swords, and exciting one another by shouts of ‘ Vive 
1 Einpereur,’ reit^ated their attacks with redoubled but fruitless vigour. Like 
the majestic oaks bf the forest, which are poetically said to strike tlieir rooUl 
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deeper and more tenaciously intr» the eaj'th as the fury of the storm increases, 
so stood the Anglo-allied squares, grand in the imposing attitude of their 
strength, and bidding defiance to the teiiipebtuous elements by which they were 
assailed on every side.” 

Some other parts of the allied armv, liouever, during thit» dreadful period had 
very different behaviour. Trip's Belgian c*a\aliy being, by Lord Uxbridge him- 
self, at a critical juncture of tin* conflict, ordered forward to make a charge, not 
only disobeyed, but first gave a deaf ear to an arousing appeal to their manliness, 
and then broke into disorder and rushed away from tlie field. The Cumberland 
regiment of Hanoverian hussars being, about the same time, ordered to take 
post in an advanced jiart of the rear to make a mere show of their numbers, 
wheeled round, struck spurs into tlieir steeds, and galloped right off to Brussels 
without once drawing bridle. A large proportion of the JJutch-Belgian infantry, 
as well as a few of the Hermans, at the \ery Junctures wdieii their services were 
most needed, either never fired a shot or fired only one shot or two and then 
ran. Many soldiers in even the better (iernian corps seized frivolous excuses 
for going to the rear; some pretending to be whirled off by a movement of 
cgvalry; some affecting to be wounded when they were only scratched; and 
others making a im>ck display of sympathv for a fallen comrade, one carrying 
his cap, another his knajisack, another his musket, and as many as could lay 
hands upon him bearing away his person. Most of the followers of tlie armv, 
also, who were an immense multitude, and likewise the jiartics in charge of the 
baggage- wains, together with the jieasantry of the district, created prodigious 
confusion, almost a chaos of men and things, around the villages in the imme- 
diate rear, and along the great road to Brussels, affording a near close cover into 
which all fugitives from the ranks could plunge. So gre^at and ra])id was the 
thinning of the allied position evci^ where between the Brussels road and the 
Nivelles road, partly from this desertion of cravens and jiartly from the fall of 
heroes, that, before six o’clock Lord Wellington felt obliged to strengthen that 
part of the position by calling up to it Vaudeleur s and Vivian's brigades of 
cavalry from the left, calling down to it the best portion of Hill’s corps from 
the deflected right, and summoning close to its flank Chasse s Belgian division 
from Braine le Lend. 

The third attac'k on La Haye Sainte, in spite of the great support given to 
it by the terrific conflict witli tlie squares, failed as signally as the first and the 
second; but, about six o’clock, a, fourth and still stronger one w’as successful. 

The assailants on this occasion/’ says Mudfbrd, soon perceived that the gar- 
rison had exhausted their ammunition, and could not return a shot. Embold- 
ened by this d||||l|>very, they instantly rushed forward, and burst open one of 
tlie doors; hut a despemte resistance was still made wuth the sword-bayonet, 
thiough the window^s and emteasisres. They then ascended the walls and roof, 
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whence they securely tired dow^n upon their adversaries. This unequal conflict 
could not lon^ continue; and after an heroic defence the ]i()st was surrendered. 
It is affinned that the French sacrificed to their reven«To every man whom they 
found in the place. It is at least certain, that some individuals wore most harhar- 
ously treated. The shattered and dilapidated state of the house, after the battle, 
conspicuously evinced the furious efforts which the enemy made fm* its ]>us8ossiou, 
and the desperate courage dis[)layed in its defence. The door was perf'orated by 
innumerable shot*lioles, — the roof destroyed by shells and cannon-balls; there 
was scarcely the vestige of a window discernible; and tlic whole edifice exhib- 
ited a melancholy scene of ravage and desolation.'^ 

The capture of this ])lace was the only gleam of success wliich had yet fallen 
on the French arms. Buonaparte was so elatetl by it that he instantly des])atched 
a courier to Paris, announcing it as a crisis in the battle most surely tending to 
victory. Nor, at this awful juncture of the battle, the British almost exhausted, 
the Prussians not yet making themselves felt, the French still in possession of a 
powerful reserve, was the event altogether unwortliy of his high apjjn'ciation. 
Most British writers, indeed, are ])leased to speak of it as trivial; but the Quar- 
terly Review’s article which we formerly quoted from, reputed to have been 
written by Colonel Gurwood and the Earl of Ellesmere, more justly says,—** It 
was a serious annoyance. It led to some additional loss of life and limb in our 
ranks; it gave facilities to the French for their repeated attacks on our centre; 
and in the event of our being compelled to retire, it would have bc*en of great ad- 
vantage to them. It might have l)(‘eii avoided, for it was occasioned by nothing 
but exhaustion of the ammunition for its garrison. There was but one com- 
munication with the farm, by a gateway on the road from Brussels to Genappe, 
and this was commanded by the French artillery. An easy remedy might have 
been, but unfortunately was not, a(loj)ted — namely to break out a coniinunica- 
tion through the back wall of the farm house, wlii(*li would ha\’c been available, 
not only for the introduction of ammunition, but for the relief and reinforcement, 
if necessary, of the garrison. We doubt whether in any continental seiwice the 
neglect of so minute a feature in a general action, wdiatever its eventual impor- 
tance, would be laid to the account of a comraander-in-chief. We have reason, 
however, to believe that the Duke of W^ellington has often volunteered to bear 
its responsibility; and as it is the only confession he has had to make, we shall 
not dispute the point with His Grace.” 

The French made instant earnest use of this acquisition. Large bodies of 
infantiy, collecting within and behind the buildings, swarmed thence as skir- 
mishers against all the front of Kempt^s and Alten’s divisions. Two guns, with 
most raking range, were planted in advance of the buildings. Bodies of cuiras- 
siers found facility for ensconcing themselves, to take sudden advantage of any 
confusion caused by the clouds of skirmishers. Reille’s infantry, at the same 
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time, partly reinforced tiie fight at Hougomont, and partly swarmed up as skir- 
mishers against Halkett and Cooke. Some forces on the extreme French right 
likewise speedily succeeded in obtaining possession of La Haye, Papelotte, and 
Smolhain. Lobau’s battle-front, which had already been some time in grips 
“ with the foremost of the Prussians, was not only perfectly firm, but seemed to be 
making movements which indicated triumph. False reports, sparkling and 
plausible, were busily circulated by liuonaparte’s staff, that Grouchy was at 
hand. Tlie whole French army, or at least the greater j)art of it, at this junc- 
ture, throughout a ])eiiod of lialf an h<mr or more, disj)la\cd extraordinary ex- 
hilaration, as if assured victory at last were just about to alight upon their eagles. 
Yet they threw not away one spark of tlicir excitement in idle joy, but assulu- 
ously used it all in reinvigorated onslaught. Their fighting was as fierce and 
effective now as in tlie first collisions of the strife. One of their puslies from La 
Haye Sainte, comjilicated with skirmishers and with cuirassiers, produced no less 
a disaster than the* almost total destruction of an entire (ierman battalion, with 
General Ompteda at its lu‘ad. Their swarms of skirmislnus, acting in a man- 
ner of their own, with the support of cavalry and artillerv, inflicted serious dam- 
age on almost every part of the allied front. “ It was in following up success of 
this kind that the real strength of the French armies of the Ib'puhlic and the 
Empire consisted during tlie war. In these tirailleur onsets and advances fioiii 
post to post, the natural gallantry and intelligence of the soldiers, the skill of in- 
ferior commanders, as wtU as the spirit of enterprize which distinguished the 
wdiole, were always eminently conspicuous.” And seldom had the skirmishing 
swarms been more bloodily biting than during the hour at Waterloo which fol- 
lowed the capture of La Have Sainte. Wellington, however, though so fear- 
fully weakened, was still unflinching, and Bluclier in grand strength, was now 
at band. 

The Prussian field-marshal, true to bis engagement with Wellington, and 
scorning the severe personal contusions he had received in his fall on the field 
of Ligny, had caused himself to be lifted on horseback at Wavre at tlie break 
of day, and had immediately put all his four cor])s in motion toward Mont St. 
Jean. He had not proceeded far till, intelligence reacliing him that Grouchy 
was in full march upon Wavre, he felt obliged to make the corps under Thiel- 
nian countermarch, with instructions to defend the passage of the Dyle, to con- 
duct the resistance there in any manner which might seem best, but on no 
account to expect reinforcements till the battle in front of the forest of Soignies 
should be decided. Blucher then continued to lead his other corps earnestly 
forward, — one of them in the direction of Mont St. Jean, and the other two in 
the direction o^^aiichenoit. But there were obstructions to their march, over 
all the distance, such as few armies, in such a country, at such a season, had 
ever encountered. The thiinder-rains of the previous day and night had con- 
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verted much of the country into a sea of mire; the roads, ill-made and soft, hud 
been almost obliterated; and much of the most traversable tracts was an alterna- 
tion of sweeping torrent, treacherous pool, and sinking soil. The infantiy could 
proceed only with great difficulty, in straggling order; the cavalry were com- 
pelled to pick their way, as if travelling over a morass; and the guns often sank 
to the axle in stiff mud, and could be dragged out or onward only b) humeiisSe 
exertions of large bodies of the men. The columns extended it times over miles 
of ground. “We shall never get on," repeat edl> e\elaiim*d sDine ol the most 
willing grou])s. “ lint wi^ must get on," r(‘])lied Him her; “I have given mv 
word to Wellington, and yon will sniely not make me bieak il; only exert your- 
selves a little longer, and vietory will lx* ours.” And on they still went, from 
one obstruction to another, in a livalry of toil, ever tmrouragixl hy Hluelier, often 
roused by the arrival of messengers from the hattk (li^ld, ami increasingly stimu- 
lated by tlie roar of the distant cannonade. At iengtii about lialf past four 
o'clock, two brigades belonging to the columns wliieli were moving against 
Hlanehenoit inarched into collision with the eneniv, and jirovoked a violent con- 
flict. ]hit they were far from siijiport, and mneli too few to make a successful 
piisli; so that they soon felt eonipelJed to fall lank, eitliin* to rest on their arms 
or to renew the combat only as oth»‘r hiigades arrived. Toviard six o’clock, 
Jllucher received intelligence that Tliielman was attackixl at Wuvre hy a superior 
force. He then, however, had both seen and I’elt enough of thi‘ ferocity of tho 
struggle on tlie field of Waterloo to make him intensely vi‘\ed tliat a largo pro- 
portion of his troo])s were still lagging in tho distance; so that he said in re]>ly, — 
“Tell Thielman to do liis best; the campaign of Belgium must he decided at 
Mont St. Jean, not at Wavre.” Only about half j)ast seven did the liead of the 
eolninn wliich had been moving diieet toward Mont St. fjean go into action, and 
at the same time even tho colninns which had moved against Plancheiioit, and 
wliose foremost jiarts had already been so long engaging the enemy’s attention, 
were not yet in full strength. But, as if to conijiensale for all the dismal delay 
which had taken jilacc, they then rushed on with an energy which was all on 
fire to seize an immediate most signal victory. Just at that juncture, too, as 
we must now proceed to relate, the direct battle between Buonaparte and A\el- 
liiigton reached its crisis. 

The reanimated efforts of the French after the capture of La Hiiye Sainte 
looked for a time as if about to be successful. The Duke of Wellington, though 
still calm, became exceedingly anxious. lie continued to give every order in his 
usual sharp decided manner; but he looked ofteiier at his watch than before, 
and could not repress the audible utterance of a wish for the arrival of either 
the Prussians or night. He knew indeed, both from the sound of their cannon 
and from the reports of messengers, that a portion of the Prussians had become 
engaged at Plancheiioit; but he knew also that the great bulk of them were still 
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Ntrug^ling on tlie inarch; and he saw no evidence that those engaged were 
making any impression. No part of his j»osition except the extreme left com- 
manded a view of’ tlie Prussians’ lino of approach, or of the ground allotted for 
their exertions; and even that part commanded no other view of Planchenoit 
than the useless and tantalizing one of the spire of its church. Hence, up to 
seven o’clock, and past it, ho neither saw nor felt any diversion in his favour. 
“ When, therefore, h(‘ h(*h(*hl his lino so fearfully reduced in numbers, which he 
had no means oi’ re|)lacing, and which the iiKlomitable courage of his British 
and German trooj)s alone had hitherto been able to su|)ply, it is not sur])rising 
that he should have manifested some little impatience for the arrival of that por- 
tion of the Prussian forces, which was to co-oj)erate more iimnediately with his 
own army. The latter, with the exception of the Dutch-Bolgian troops whicli 
still continued in reserve, for it was useless to place tliem where they w^ould be 
exposed to the brunt of the battle-shock, presented but a mere wreck of that 
proud array wdiich it had displayed in the morning. Exi)osed, too, as they had 
been for so many liours to a tremendous cannonade, which only ceased at times 
but to give place to attacks of cavalry and musketry, their exemplary passive 
forbearance seemed, in some instances, to be a])proaching its utmost limits. 
Frequent messages reached the Duke from commanding officers, soliciting rein- 
forcements and supports, since their corps were reduced to skeletons; but the 
only reply they re<'eived w'as, that no reinforcements could be granted, and that 
they must hold their ground to the last man. In all three arms of the service, 
the losses had been awfully severe. Battalions, dwindled to mere handfuls of 
men, were commanded by either captains or subalterns. A vast number of guns 
along the wliole extent of the Hue had been disabled. The British and German 
cavalry-brigades, with the exception of Vivian’s and Vaudeleur’s, on the left, 
were reduced to less than the orilinary strength of regiments. Somerset’s and 
Ponsonby’s brigades united did not compiise two squadrons. However, such of 
the brave British and German trooj)s as were still in the field, nobly represented 
the valour and devotion which, under the guidance of a master-hand, were des- 
tined to be crowned wdth lasting triumph. Familiarized as the men had become 
with scenes, in rapid succession, of violent death, under almost every variety of 
aspect, from the sudden gush of life, to the slow and lingering anguish, — from 
the calm and tranquil sleep ^ that knows no waking,’ to the ghastly writhings of 
convulsive death-throes, the short and frequent command of * Close up!' as 
their comrades fell around them, continued to be as mechanically obeyed as would 
have been any common parade order in a barrack-square.” 

Buonaparte, observing that Wellington still remained unshaken while the 
main body of Bluif||r’s force was entering the field, passed suddenly into a mood 
of mind to commit all the issue of the battle to a single concentrated, desperate 
throw. He saw' that now not empire alone, not victory alone, but common 
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safety was at stake,— that a continuance of his present tactics would probably 
entail a disastrous overthrow,— that retreat, without prodi^rious loSvS, was no 
longer practicable,— and that the instant, energetic, simultaneous precipitation of 
his whole available force upon Wellington’s lines afforded him the only hope, but 
nevertlieless a distinct or even clear hope, of triumph. All his troops who had 
been so long in the conflict, indeed, were so exhausted as to he little cuj>able of 
further exertion; thoiigli even the worst of them could sum-ely be more cn- 
hausted than the troops with w'hom they hatl been coutendiuir, mid wliom tliev 
were again to assail. But there were yet in resen (* about eiglit tliousaiid sol- 
diers who had not that day drawn a trisrger,— all men of the imperial guard, 
tlie picked warriors from Napoleon’s armies of conquest, none of whom had been 
permitted to enter the guard till they had served twelve camjiaigns; and these, 
after being augmented by some battalions of the same character who had just 
been giving aid at Planchcnoit, he destined to be the central mass and main- 
stay of his summary grand attack. “ Tliese vtderans, who Jiad for years been 
their country’s pride, and almost the terror of continental Kurojxi, could truly 
say that they had never fled from a field ol* battle. Amidst the disasters of 
the French army their fame liad remained uiitiinnslied; and they were now to 
be tried against men wdio, like tlumiselves, acknowledged no \ictors. They 
were called upon to support the sinking cause of a long-clierished leader. The 
blot which a hundred battles, gained by the British, liad inflicted on the mili- 
tary escutcheon of France, was to be effaced; the blood of the thousands who 
liad fallen by British arms w'as to be avenged; the nnconquered were to meet 
tlie unconquered, and the world was to learn from the result who were its first 
and foremost soldiers.’' 

Rcille’s corps was ordered to form into columns, and advance against the 
extreme right of W ellington’s front. 1 >rouet's corps w as ordered to hurl its whole 
strength against the left centre. One grand column of the guard was formed 
adjacent to the south-east of Ilougomont, with the view of moving into the in- 
terstice between Maitland’s brigade of the British guards and Halkctt's brigade 
of Alten’s division. Another grand column of the guard w^as formed on the 
Charleroi road, beside La Belle Alliance, with the view' of moving a short dis- 
tanco down that road, then deflecting to its left, and then launching its w'hole 
force against nearly the same point as the other column. A powerful artilleiy 
was attached to the flanks of these columns to support them. Four battalions of 
the guard, not comprised in the two columns, were posted in squares on the 
brow of the French position, supported in the intervals and on the flanks by the 
remains of the heavy cavalry, to act in any manner which the exigencies of the 
general attack might require. And all these arrangements, as well as some 
subordinate ones, embodied the idea of simultaneously engaging the attentk>ii 
of all Lord Wellington’s troops,— in the way of diversion over the greater 
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the line, and in the way ot‘ overwhelming assault in the best part of the 

centre. 

The British fiehl-niMrshal, as usual, ]»romptl} descried the coming storm, ac- 
(Hjrately divined its cliaractor, and ])erfectly prepared to meet it. His chief 
solicitude had referenc'e to llie jmiiit \\li(*re the heads of the tuo monster-columns 
of the imperial guards seemed lik(‘l\ to strike. He recalled some of his own 
guards from flougomont, drew Adam’s brigade close to him, called in Chasse’s 
Belgian division, ])osted his men four deep in tvvo converging lines in the form 
of two sides of a (|nadiMiigle, amassed a grt‘at stiength of guns at tlie apex of 
these lines, on ihi^ ])oiiit looking down the part of tiie slope which the assailing 
columns must ascend, and ])()sted all Ins Jiiost efleetive cjv.drv immediately in 
the rear, in readiness 1c» make a sudden sweejung charge at anv advantageous 
moment. His disj)()sitions, as came to be proved b\ the event, were admirably 
adapted alike for bnfletiiig back the* enem;y in disastrous repidse, and for jmrsiiing 
li^t repulse into sudden \ietorv. Yet manv w liters, even good military ones, 
lri(;*if<0(9ensnred a principal feature of tbem, tlu^ foui-deep formation of the men, as 
a friyoteifs, timid, nsek'ss sacrifice of one half of his infantry strengtli. But, in 
estimating the onset, he saw the French cavalry going into array as well as the 
imperial guard; and, judging fioni the e\])(‘rience of all the jirevioiis jiaris of 
the battle, be could scan’ely but conclude that be was about to be attacked by 
the combined forc'es of c.ivalrv, infantry, and artillery. Now his troops, in order 
even to make good resistance, but especially in order to make a safe pursuing 
descent into the valley, obviously required solidity of plialanx to engage with the 
cavalry, as well as extension of line to engage wdtli tlie infantry; but they 
neither would have had tlie iiec(‘ssar} soliditv if formed in the usual manner of 
two deep, nor the necessary extension if formed, as before, in squares; nor, 
we may add, would tlie\ afteiwanls liave descended in any other form than 
the four-deep order witli such c()jH]uering effect, as a continuous dense mass 
— seeming t6 be column, square, and line all in one— upon their repulsed panic- 
stricken assailants. 

The columns of the imperial guard came on in a st\le of heroism worthy of 
their fame. Napoleon in person accompanied the eastern one as far as the hol- 
low of the high road, and there addressed to them a fevV words, the last he ever 
spoke to his soldiers, and jiointing to the centre of the British position cried, 
‘‘There is the road to Brussels.” The shouts of “Vive 1’ Empereur,” from 
these devoted soldiers, rising loud above the roar of the cannonade, were heard 
by Wellington, and blew the bravery of* all the nearest of his troops into most 
furious blaze. The first column looked like a^tfiumph in the distance, but like 
a hecatomb wheifj^came near. Torrents of shot descended upon it as it began 
to ascend the slope, followed by streams of cannister and of musketiy ilHk began 
to be flanked by the overlapping lines of Halkett and Adflin; so thii flpifeeemed 
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for some seconds as if making no advance, but as if incessantly shorn of its head 
and melting away along its sides; and, in a few minutes, after a vain struggle to 
deploy, it broke and fled. The other column, however, which was considerabK 
in the rear and to the west of it, and led on by Ney, continued to approach with 
intrepid step. ‘‘Ney’s horse was shot under him: but, bravely advancing on 
foot, sword in hand, he show'ed himself worthy of his high reputation. At first 
this formidable column appeared irresistible, the guns were (breed back, and 
Ney led his bold veterans to within forty paces of the English guards. These 
troops had been ordered to lie dow n, behind the road v\hicli passes along the 
summit of the ridge, and where ^YoIIington himself stood. * Tp, Guards, and 
at them,’ he cried; and the men on both sides of the angle into which tJie 
French were moving, springing up at once, qiiickl> aclvancLd a few paces, ^d 
poured ill so deadly a volley, that the whole first two ranks of Ney’s men fe^i^t 
once. The storm of musketry never ceased for an instant, every man loading 
and firing independently. Steadily advancing they pushed the French column, 
though still bravely fighting, down the slope; and Vivian’s cavalry charging 
them on one flank, while Adam's foot assailed tlicm on the (»ther, the attack thus 
in front and on both flanks was coinpletelv destructive. With the 42d and 95th 
the British leader now threw himself on Ney\s right, while the 52d and 71st 
converging inwards threw’ in a slaughtering volley on his left. So appalling 
was it, that the inqierial guard, like a recoiling wave, swerved in disorder to the 
right; and at that instant, the lOtl), 18th, and 21st dragoons, charging with ir- 
resistible fury through and tlii'ough the staggering French column, rode down, 
trampled under foot, and slew" so many that the remainder turned and fled in ir- 
recoverable disorder. ‘ Tout est ])crdu!’ ^ Sauve qui pent!’ ‘ La garde reculel’ 
were now the universal cry; and the mass, j)anic-struck, rushing headlong down 
the descent, overw'liclmcd like a bursting flood everything in its course, and 
spread disorder and dismay into the whole French centre.” 

Wellington instantly ordered a general advance of liis wdiole amiy; and he 
himself, with hat in hand, rode in front, and led them on. “ The order was 
communicated with electric rapidity along the line. Those troops that had re- 
mained during this long and eventful day in determined possession of their post, 
enduring immense loss, and repelling unparalleled attacks with unheard-of forti- 
tude, now" at the magic word inov^ed forward as one man. W ounds and death 
were unthought of; and only one feeling of confidence and of exultation filled 
every bosom, A shout from the whole line shook the blood-stained battle-field, 
rising through the troubled air, over the din of arms, the rattle of musketry, and 
the roar of cannon, and fell heavily on the proud heart of Napoleon, the knell 
of his departed fortune. Many of the French, from not having seen for so long a 
time the British infantry who remained lying on the reverse of the ridge of tlieir 
position, sheltered in some degree from the thunderstorm of the French cannon* 
II. 3 £ 
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ade, were amazed when they beheld this immense body advance majestically in 
line; driving before them the remnant of the imperial guard; forcing them tn- 
multuously across the valley, and defeating them at every step. At the same 
time, the Prussians, with rapid pace and in the finest order, moved in from 
Papelotte and Frischermont, in double-necked column, to join in the attack; and 
one hundred guns in the form of an amphitheatre, played over them along the 
chauss^e of La Belle Alliance. The whole French army were overwhelmed 
with panic and despair.” Drouet’s divisions broke in such haste that they made 
no attempt to carry off their guiitv; large bodies threw down their muskets with 
such common impulse as to leave them almost in lieaps; and even the reserve 
battalions of the guai d, together with the masses of ca\ airy which flanked them, 
oihred but a momentary resistance before being trodden dowm and dispersed. 
‘V^Tout est perdu!* was heard from every mouth; and horse, and artiller}, 
confused and mingled together, fled tumultuously toward tlie rear; while the 
British Jiorse, still eight thousand strong, cliarged the fleeing mass, cutting 
down all who attemjrted to resist, and dispersing or slaying all wdio attempted 
to form.” 

Buonaparte w^atched intently this terrible reverse. He stood beliind La 
mh Alliance, on a small emint*nce overlooking all the ineldc; and he gazed so 
elkgk^sedljr as to refuse to listen for a moment to any of his aides-de-camp who 
approached. He maintained a calm demeanour, standing like a statue, till the 
mass of his second column of guards was in dcroute; and then he became as 
pale as death, muttered aloud “ Ils sont mcl^s ensemble,” and started up from 
his engrossment to think of measures for personal safety. Not a moment was 
there to lose. The British horse were coming u{) like a whirlwind in front, 
and the Prussians at Planchonoit were ready to burst in like a deluge on the 
rear. He instantly hurled into cliarge four squadrons of cavalry who were serv- 
ing as his life-guard, but saw them in a few moments overthrown. He next 
gave direction for the working of four cannons which were advantageously 
placed, and which continued to play fiercely in sj)ite of the rushing sea of men 
all around them, and which, in almost their last discharge, shot away Lord Ux- 
bridge's leg, close by Wellington's side. Buonaparte next placed himself in 
front of a regiment of his guard which was retreating in regular formation, the 
only one which was doing so, and which now, that he sought protection from it, 
felt mortal disdain to break its ranks; and he kept steadily under its cover till 
he passed beyond tiro reach of danger. Then, turning to Bertrand, he said, 
“ Tout k present est fini I Sauvons nous;’* and, setting spurs to his horse, he rode 
off at a gallop, never drew' bridle till he reached CJu&tre Bras, snatched up in a 
field there the 4lbt food he had tasted since the morning, remounted in hot haste, 
rode all night to Charleroi, 8top|^ even there only one botir, and continued his 
flight thence to PhilippeviUe, 
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Some small portions of the imperial guard made resistance, amid the hubbub 
of flight and of pursuit, even after Buonaparte was several miles from the battlo- 
fleld; and they are reported, though we believe apocryphally, to have then said, 
when called upon to surrender, “The guard dies, but never surrendoi-s.” 
But their efforts were utterly unavailing. “The British cavalry, led hv 
Vivian and Vaudeleur, charged upon their flanks; Adam Halkett con- 
tinued steadily advancing upon them; the mass of fugitives overwhelmed 
their front, and prevented their firing. In a few minutes tliev were })ierccd 
tlirough in every direction, cut down or made })risoners, with their generals 
Duhesme, Lobau, and Cambronne. Aftei they were bioken, all resistance 
ceased. Vaudelenrs horse, which headed the pursuit, and which had at- 
tacked and carried the la«t French battery that fired, now became so enveloped 
111 the torrent of fugitives that they were swept along beyond their comrades 
into the middle of the French ainiy, while their arms, weary with striking, 
could hardly wield their sabres.’' Never in modern war, not even at Vittoria, 
had such an impetuous rout been witnessed. Even Buonaparte himself, 
in his official account of the battle, though .so mend.icious as to introvert the 
glory of it, and even to claim its issues down to the last stroke as a victory, yet 
felt compelled to say respecting its denouement, — “ A complete panic spread 
at once through the whole battle-field; the men threw themselves in the 
greatest disorder on the line of communication ; soldiers, cannoniers, caissons, all 
])ressed to this point; the old guard, which was in reserve, was infected, and was 
itself hurried along. In an instant the whole army w^as nothing but a mass of 
confusion; all the soldiers of all arms, were mixed pell-mell; and it was utterly 
impossible to rally a single corjis.” 

Lord Wellington, immediately on becoming certain that the whole French 
armv was routed — judging that all his own troops were too fatigued to pursue, 
and that the Prussians were fresher and in high spirit — sent a request to Blucher 
that he would undertake the entire pursuit, and issued an order to his own gen- 
erals to leave the chaussif'c and all the tract eastward of it free for tlie Prussians, 
and to halt for bivouacking on what had been the French position. The Prus- 
sian regimental bands, on passing tlie British, jdaved the national anthem, 
“God save the King;'' and the British in rcsjionse set up vociferous cheers. 
Wellington and Blucher, by a ha})py chance, in the very midst of these demon- 
strations, met personally in the vicinity of La Belle Alliance, and saluted each 
other as victors. And Blucher then gave strong assurance that he would per- 
form to his utmost power the duties of the pursuit; and he afterwards, ‘in allu- 
sion to Ills meeting here with Wellington, and in commemoration of the alliance 
then subsisting between Britain and Prussia, of the union of the two armies, and 
of their mutual confidence, and also because here Buonaparte stood during the 
hottest of the battle, here gave his orders, here flattered himself with hopes of 
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victory, and here was hurled to ruin, ^requested that, in the archives and his- 
tory of Prussia, this battle should ever be called the battle of La Belle Alliance. 

The events of the pursuit well told — told succinctly and graphically — ^in 
the old Prussian hero's own official despatch; — “The whole French army, in 
its dreadful confusion, hurrying away everything that attempted to stop it, soon 
assumed the appearance of the flight of an army of barbarians. It was half past 
nine. Blucher assembled all his superior officers, and gave orders to send the 
last hdrse and the last man in pursuit of the enemy. The van of the army ac- 
celerated its march. The French being pursued without intermission, were ab- 
solutely disorganized. The chaussce presented the appearance of an immense 
shipwreck; it was covenvl with an innumerable quantity of cannon, caissons, car- 
riages, baggage, arms, and wrecks of every kind. Those of the enemy who had 
attempted to repose for a time, and had not exj^cted to be so ^•(JUfckly pursued, 
were driven from more than nine bivouacs. In some villages they attempted to 
maintain themselves; but as soon as they heard the beating of our drums, or the 
sound of the trum])ct, they either fled or threw themselves into the houses, where 
they were cut down or made prisoners. It was moonlight, which greatly fa^ 
voured the pursuit, for the whole march was but a continued chase, either in the 
corn-fields or the houses. At fienappe, the enemy entrenched himself with can- 
non and overturned carriages; at our approach, we suddenly heard in the town 
#^cat noise and a motion of carriages; at the entrance, we were exposed to a 
briflMIve of musketry; wc rcj)lied by some cannon-shot, follow’ed by a hurrah; 
and,'ta instant after, the tow'ii was ours. Thus the affairs continued till break 
of day. About 40,0(K) men, in tlie most complete disorder, the remains of the 
whole army, saved themselves, retreating through Charleroi, partly without 
arms, and cany ing w ith them only 27 pieces of their numerous artillery. The 
enemy, in his flight, passed all his furtresscs, the only defence of his frontiers.’* 

The victory of Waterloo w^as dearly won. The total loss of the allies in 
achieving it, in killed, wounded, and missing, amounted to no less than 22,378 
men. The British liiid 1,417 killed, 4,923 wounded, and /)82 missing, — alto- 
gether, 6,892; the King's German Legion had 362 killed, 1,009 wounded, and 
218 missing, — altogether, 1,589; the Hanoverians had 294 killed, 1,098 
wounded, and 210 missing, — altogether, 1,602; the Brunswickers had 154 killed, 
456 wounded, and 50 missing, — altogether 660; the troops of Nassau had 254 
killed, and 389 wounded, — altogether, 643; the Belgians had 466 killed, 2,054 
wounded, and 1,627 missing, — altogether 3,994; and the Prussians had 1,255 
killed, 4,383 wounded, and 1,386 missing, — altogether, 6,998. But the losses 
of the vanquished were vastly greater. All. 4he French corps who fought at 
Waterloo were ffcctically annihilated; for all the regiments that ever milEstered 
again beneath the imperial eagles were so shattered, so crest-falleUi so utterly 
unfitted in every way for any soldierly service that they c6unted fbr little tnore 
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than nothing. But even though all that rallied, and that thereafter stood steady, 
had continued to be efficient, the loss of men was still prodigious, << That 
matchless corps whose prowess had decided many a doubtful day,” ramarks 
Maxwell, were almost annihilated, the cavalry completely ruined, the artillery- 
abandoned; and if the number be computed, including those left upon the battle- 
ground, sabred in the pursuit, captured on the field, or made prisoners by the 
Prussians, with the still greater portion of fugitives who disbanded on entering 
France, and returned to their respective homes, the total losses sustained by Na- 
poleon and consequent on his defeat at Waterloo cannot in round numbers have 
amounted to less than forty thousand men.” The number of cannon and car- 
riages taken on the field or near it was 409, coinprisiiig 92 guns, 30 howitzers, 
14 spare gun carriages, 6 spare howitzer carriages, 145 gun waggons, 50 howit- 
zer waggons, 20 forage waggons, and 52 waggons oi'tlu* imperial guard. 

The character of the battle, in its military aspects and impulses, lies embla- 
zoned on the mere narrative of its conflicts. Yet an opinion or two upon it 
may be added. “ The merits of it,” says Maxwell, “ have been ireely examined 
and very differently adjudicated. Tho'sc who were best competent to decide 
have pronounced this battle as that upon wliich Wellington might securely rest 
his fame; while others, admitting the extent of the victory, ascribe the result 
rather to fortunate accident than military skill. Never was a falser statement 
hazarded. The success attendant on the day of Waterloo can be referred only 
to the admirable system of resistance in the (leneral, and an enduring valour, 
rarely equalled and never sui’passed, in the soldiers wliom he commanded. 
Chance, at Waterloo, had no effect upon the results.” “ The situation of Wel- 
lington’s army,” says Foy, ‘‘was terrible. Yet neither the cannon-balls of the 
irnj)erial guard, discharged almost point blank, nor the victorious cavalry of 
France, could make the least impression on the immoveable British infantry. 
One might have been almost induced to fancy that it stood rooted in the ground, 
but for the majestic movement wliich it commenced some minutes after sunset, 
at the moment when the approach of the Prussian army apprised Wellington 
that he had just achieved the most decisive victory of the age. ’ “ The battle,” 

says Sibourne, “ was remarkable for the spectacle it afforded, on the one hand, 
of a bravery the most noble and undaunted, — of a passive endurance the most 
calm, dignified, and sublime, — of a loyalty and patriotism the most stern and in- 
flexible; and on the other, of a gallantry in assault the most daring and reck- 
less, — of a devotion to their chief the most zealous and unbounded, and, lastly, 
of a physical overthrow and moral annihilation unexampled in the history of 
modem warfare.” 

But what said the Duke of Wellington himself respecting iti Writing 
fourteen days after to Lord Beresford, he said, “You wiU have heard of our 
battle of the 18th. Never did I see such a pounding match, were.wh^t 
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the boxen call ‘ gluttons/ Napoleon did not manoeuvre at all. He just moved 
forward in the old style^ in columns, and was driven off in the old style. The 
only difference was that he mixed cavalxy with his infantiy, and supported both 
with an enormous quantity of artillery. I had the infantry for some time in 
squares, and we had the French cavalry walking about us as if they had been 
our own. I never saw the British infantry behave so well.” Yet perfectly 
patent, to his eagle-glancing eye, and even to the eyes of far inferior observers, 
as were the monotonous tactics, the rough bludgeonism, and the stem, steady, 
predominating bravery of the battle, the Duke regarded its movements as more 
entangled into intricacy, its collisions as more pregnant with contretemps, and 
its interludes, at least on his own side, as more frequently and foully stained 
with cowardice, than those of any other battle he had ever fought. For, seven 
weeks afterwards, in reply to an eminent literateur, who announced to him an 
intention to write a history of the battle, and who requested some information 
from him respecting certain of its incidents, — he said, — “ The object which you 
propose to yourself is very difficult of attainment, and, if really attained, is not a 
little invidious. The history of a battle is not unlike the history of a ball. Some 
iti^tiduals may recollect all the little events of which the great result is the 
buttle won or lost; but no indi\idual can recollect the order in which, oi the 
exact moment at which, they occurred, — which makes all the difference as to 
their value or importance. Then the faults or the misbehaviour of some gave 
occasion for the distinction of otliers, and perhaps were the cause of material 
losses; and you cannot write a true histoiy of a battle without including the 
faults and beha\iour of part at least of those engaged. Believe me that every 
man you see in a military uniform is not a hero; and that, although in the ac- 
count given of a general action, such as that of Waterloo, many instances of 
individual heroism must be passed over unrelated, it is better for the general 
interests to leave those parts of the story untold, than to tell the whole truth.” 
The Duke, therefore, strenuously recommended his correspondent to let the bat- 
tle of Waterloo alone. 

What our hero’s personal conduct was throughout the protracted doubtful 
period of the battle, has already been told; and such as it was then, so tran- 
scendently brave, so perfectly strategic, so patient, so persevering, so ubiquitous, 
so Herculean, so Argusian, so entirely worthy of all liis former fame and of all his 
present triumph, auch it continued to be to the end. Never for a moment did 
he flag or falter. Never for an instant did he cease to corruacate throughout 
the field, in energy and brilliance, wherever his presence was in any manner 
needed, fanning the fervour of all his host, inspiriting their courage, originating 
and energizing ^l\heir prolonged, stubborn, tremendous labours for victory. 
Even at the grand orisis of the battle, when the crash of collision with the col- 
umns of the imperial guard had just been struck, when the ground in the British 
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front was rocking with explosives as if shaken hy an earthquake, and when a 
momentary outburst of the setting sun threw a sudden glare of light upon the 
field, with an impressive effect as though a photograph of the terrific scene were 
being taken on the clouds, the Duke's person stood prominently on the fore- 
ground of the picture, “ his hat raised high in air as the signal for the com- 
mencement of the general advance, the leaders in front of their divisions aiul 
brigades appearing, by their animated gestures, to take their tone from him.” 
And at the crisis of his army’s onslaught, amid its general advance, when the 
foremost part of it, in the form of a salient curve, rushed up against the spot 
where the four reserve battalions of the imperial guard stood in squares, he r^e 
into the focus of peril, to the point on \^hich the enemy’s fire was concentrated, 
insomuch as to alarm all his ofiicers near him for his safety, so that one of them 
earnestly said to him, “ This is no place for you — ^ou had better move;” but he 
replied, “ I w'ill, when I see those fellows off.” Near the end of the British 
pursuit, also, when the Duke continued still to lide at the head of his foremost 
troops, and when he momentarily pushed so far a-head for roconnoissance as to 
become exposed to the random shots of both friends and foes, some of his at- 
tendants again ventured to sj)eak to him of‘ his danger, and entreated him to 
retire; but he answered, “ Kever mind, let them fire away; the battle’s gained.” 

So soon, however, as tlie excitement of the conflict was over, our great hero 
passed suddenly from the exercise of his heroism to the profound indulgence of 
feelings which W'crc still liigher elements in his greatness. He walked slowly 
across the dread battle-field, wdiich w'as so thickly strew'ii with the dead and the 
dying, and entered softly his humble quarters in the village of Waterloo, where 
his own bed had become preoccupied by one of bis dearest personal friends, who 
had been severely wounded in the field, and was then in mortal agony; and, 
throughout the walk and during supper, he appeared to the few observers who 
saw^ him to be so intensely meditating as to look like the impersonation of a re- 
verie. Ilis habitual buoyancy, which had sparkled into glee at the end of 
many a hard-fought day, whicdi had so readily risen to jocularity at the bivouac- 
fire on the road-side on the evening of Quatre Bras, w'as now so subdued by the 
stupendous issues of so awful a fight and so vast a victory as to leave, for this 
night at least, not a trace of its existence. 

One subject of our hero’s reflections w’as gratitude to the Divine Being for 
his personal safety. He not only ruminated this gratitude, but wept it and 
wrote it, recording in a brief note the following words which, though few, were 
foil of thought,— “ I have escaped unhurt; the finger of Providence was <m 
me.” « The hidden fire of his heart,” remarks Sherer, “ had long been a prayer, 
and the tears which he now shed were a thanksgiving. We do not mean such 
prayer or such thanksgiving as would have flowed from the informed conscience 
and the impressed affections of Gustavus Adolphus; but we do mean a secreft 
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and silent trust in Providence, and a sincere though brief recognition of its aid.*’ 
The Duke's personal religion, -whatever was its character, never was and never 
could be showy; so that, since it spoke at all, even one word, amid the impres- 
sive silence of the night of Waterloo, its emotions must haA^e been strong. But 
we may here so far anticipate as to quote a sentence upon it from Dr. Emerton’s 
sermon on occasion of his (loath. — ‘‘ It lias caused feeling of greater delight than 
the rehearsal of all his victories to be informed that those vkho knew him best 
speak of his regular, consistent, and unceasing piety, of his unostentatious but 
abounding charity, and tell us that he consecratc^d each day to God, that, at the 
efWly service in the Chajiel-lloyal, he, who v\ as no hypocrite, never did anything 
for a mere pretence, who scorned the very idea of deceit, was regularly, almost 
alone, confessing his sins, ackno\\ledgino his guilt, and entreating mercy in the 
beautiful words of our own evangelical Liturgy, not for his own merits, but for 
the merits of that Saviour who bled and died for him.” 

Another subject of the Duke’s reflections was his own position as victor, 
with his foot on the neck of the art h-disturber of the world, proclaiming to 
Continental Europe the renewal of its lease of liberation, and to his own coun- 
tTv the confirmation of her su})reme place among the nations. “ The fountain 
heart,” says Sheror, ‘Mies deej), and the self-goA eminent of a calm 
mind jtomits noiears. But this niglit^ Wellington re})eatedly leaned back upon 
his chair, and rubbing his liand^. convulsively, exclaimed aloud, ‘Thank God 1 
have met him, Thank God I have met him.’ And, cv er as he sj)()ke, the smile that 
lighted upon his eye was immediately dimmed by those few and big tears that 
gusli warm from a grat(*ful lieart. Those maiiA and deep anxieties, to which all 
his late.4ieavy responsibility of necessity gave birth, — his noble desire as a pa^ 
triot to defeat the most powerful and most implacable enemy of his native coun- 
try, — his rational doubts of success against a general of experience so great, 
genius so acknowledged, (and by none so truly estimated as by himself,) and 
fortune so singular, — all that cannot be known to any one of the fears and hopes 
Avhich liad been pent up in his own bosom, — all these were now resolved, and 
dissipated by a result sudden, full, and glorious beyond any expectation he could 
possibly have formed, or any hope lie could have admitted. This w'ork, under 
the blessing of God, was his. lie could look around and say, ‘ It is my work.’” 

But another subject of the Duke’s reflections, of entirely different hue, dis- 
mal and sad, which all his other strong emotions could not prevent from taking 
firm hold upon his heart, w'as his loss of men in the battle-field. He knew this 
to be very great, but feared it might be greater than he supposed. He there- 
fore ordered Dr. Hume, the principal medical officer of his to make all 
possible speed i^obtaining returns of the killed and ^wojindcd. 
we are told, “ on bringing these returns, found J9k ;^P9)k!e aslee|^(|M^h^are of 
the fatigue his system had undergone^ hesitated<ii k^^ak e him; ^ 
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ceived the order with more than the usual peremptoriness, he ventured to give 
him a shake. In an instant, His Grace, dressed as he had been in full regi- 
mentals, was sitting on the bedside. ‘ Read’ was the significant command. For 
more than an hour the Doctor read aloud the harrowing list, and then his voice 
failed, and his throat choked with emotion. He tried to continue, but he could 
not. Instinctively he raised his eyes to the Duke. Wellington was still sitting, 
with his hands raised and clasped convulsively before him, Jiig tears were 
coursing down his cheeks. In a moment the Duke as conscious of the Doctor^s 
silence, and recovering himself, looked up and caught his eye. ‘ Read on ’ was 
the stern command ; and while his physician continued for hours, the ‘ Iron 
Duke’ sat by the bedside, clas})iiig his bands, and rocking his body to and fro 
with emotion.” 

This ])ictnre of onr hero, in grief like a w^oinan's, nui} not be perfectly correct 
in every circumstance, but it is true, ])rofoundly and solemnly, in all its spirit. 
“ My heart,” said he, in one of his letters, “ is broken by the terrible loss I have 
sustained in iny old friends and companions, and m\ j)ooi soldiers. Believe me 
nothing except a battle lost can be half so melancholy as a battle won. The 
bravery of my trot)ps has hitherto sa\cd nu* from the greater e^iI; but to win 
such a battle as this of Waterloo, at the expense of so many gallant friends, 
could only be termed a heavy misfortune, but for the result to the public.” 
“ Our battle of the 1 8th,” said he again, “ w as a battle of giants, and our suc- 
cess complete. But pray God that I may be so far favoured as never to have 
another; for I am much afflicted at the loss of old fiicnds and comrades.” And 
again he said, some days after, amid the bustle of his advance toward Paris, — 
“ Some of the regiments are reduced to nothing, but I must keep them as re- 
giments, to the great inconvenience of the service, at great exi)ense; or I must 
send them home and part with the few British soldiers I have. I never was so 
disgusted with any concern as I am wdtli this; and I only hope that I am going 
the right way to bring it to an early conclusion in some way or other.” 

But perhaps the finest evidence of his grief, as to both its pungency and its 
delicacy, is to be found in two letters of condolence which he took time to write, 
amid his hurricane of cares, on tlie day after the battle, — the one to the Duke 
of Beaufort, on the wounded condition of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, now Lord 
Raglan, — the other to the Earl of Aberdeen, on the death of the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Gordon. I am very sorry to have to acquaint you,” said he to the 
Duke of Beaufort, that your brother Fitzroy is very severely wounded, and has 
lost his right arm. You are aware how useful he has always been to me, and 
how much I shall feel the want of his assistance, and what a regard and affection 
I feel for him, and you will readily believe how much concerned I am for hrs mis- 
fortune. Indeed, the losses I have sustained have quite broken me down; and 
1 have no feeling for the advantages we have acquired.” And to the Earl of 

II. 3 E 
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Aberdeen he said, — You will readily give credit to the existence of the extreme 
grief with which I announce to you the death of your gallant brother, in conse- 
quence of a wound received in our great battle of yesterday. He had served 
me most zealously and usefully for many years, and on many trjing occasions; 
but he had never rendered himself more useful, and had never distinguished 
himself more, than in our late actions. I cannot express to you the regret and 
sorrow with which I look round me, and contemplate the loss which I have sus- 
tained, particularly in your brother. The glory resulting from such actions, so 
dearly bought, is no consolation to me, and 1 cannot suggest it as any to you 
and his fn'ends; but I hope that it may he expected that this last one has been 
so decisive, as that no doubt remains that our exertions and our individual losses 
will be rewarded by the early attainment of our just object. It is then that the 
glory of the actions in which our friends and relations have fallen will be some 
consolation for their loss.’' 



CHAPTER XXII. 


WELLIMQTON AND BLUCHRR S MOVEMENT INTO KRANOE — FHE CON Dll ION OF WELLINOI'ON'b ARM\ — 
THE allies' advance UPON PARIS— THE PINAL DOWNFALL OF BUONAPARTE— THE ALLIES’ ENTRT 
INTO PARIS— THE TERMINATION OF I'HFi WAR — PUBLIC RLJOICINUS IN BRITAIN — REWARDS FOR 
WATERLOO. 

At daybreak of the 19tli of June, the Duke of Wellington’s army moved 
from the field of Waterloo and from Hal towai-d Nivelles. The Duke him- 
self, on that day, rode to Brussels, remained there a few hours transacting 
business, and then returned to his army. The Prussians took but brief repose 
on the night of the Ibth, till they arose with out-sjiread wings, to resume their 

pursuit of the French. At niglit-fall of the IDth, Wellington was at Nivelles, 

Blucher was at Gosselies,— Buonaparte personally was still in hot flight for 
Paris, in the hope of extemporizing there some mitigation of his disaster, — the 
disorganized main French army was swarming around Beaumont, Pliilippeville, 
and Avesnes, toward an attempt at reorganizement under Soult at Laon,— and 
the cor]3s of Grouchy was in retrograde march fi’oni Wavre to Namur. 

Wellington and Blucher now resolved to march upon the frontier fortresses 
of France, and thence upon Paris, in separate, jiarallel, mutually supporting 
lines, the former on the right, the latter on the left. And on the 20th, the 
Duke, in order to inspire his troops with the sentiments which he wished to be 
in exercise on the march, issued the following general order: — ‘‘ As the army is 
about to enter the French territory, the troojis of the nations which are at pre- 
sent under the command of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, are desired 
to recollect that their respective sovereigns are the allies of His Majesty the 
King of France, and that France ought therefore to be treated as a friendly 
country. It is therefore required that nothing slionld be taken either by officers 
or soldiers, for which payment be not made. The coiuinissarics of the army 
^ill provide for the wants of the troops in the usual manner; and it is not per- 
mitted either to soldiers or officers to extort contributions. The commissaries 
will be authorized either by the Field-Marshal or by the generals who command 
the troops of the respective nations, in cases where their provisions are not sup- 
plied by an English commissary, to make the proper requisitions for which 
gular receipts will be given; and it must be strictly understood that they will 
themselves be held responsible for whatever they obtain in way of requisition 
from the inhabitants of France, in the same manner in which they would be 
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esteemed accountable for purchases made for their own government in the several 
dominions to which they belong. The Field-Marshal takes this opportunity of 
returning to the army his thanks for their conduct in the glorious action fought 
on the 18th instant; and he will not fail to report his sense of their conduct in 
the terms which it deserves to their several sovereigns/’ 

Wellington’s army entered France on the 2l8t. The Duke at the same 
time issued a proclamation to the French people, telling them that he was their 
friend, — that he sought onl^ to liberate them from the iron }oke of Buonaparte^ 
the usurper, who had become the enemy of the human race, — that he wished 
them to lodge information against any of his own soldiers \>ho might dare to do 
them an injury, — that he expect(‘d them to furnish prompt supplies of provisions, 
on fair terms, to his commissaries, — that he would protect to the utmost of his 
power all persons who should remain peaceably at home, and stand neutral in 
the contest, — but that he would treat as enemies, even to the confiscation of 
their property, for the subsistence of his army, as many as should show them- 
selves by their behaviour to be taking any ])art with the usurper. Thus did our 
great hero enter F'rance from the north, in the same spirit in which he had 
tfiilikrly entered it from the south, — and with the same effect, but more quickly; 

wl» instantl} , and every wliere, except by a small minority, either hailed 
as a deKverer or welcomed as a friend. Blucher, however, advanced in another 
style, letting loose his soldiers as wolves of war, and treating France as a hostile 
country, whose crimes were clamant, and whose hour of punishment had come. 
Htaciji' though popular confidence smiled round the advance of the Anglo-allied 
arnfty, consternation, awe, and hatred lowered upon the Prussians. 

The Duke of Wellington likewise strengthened his influence with the people 
by inducing Louis XVIII. to join him in his progress. He had wished the 
King’s counsellors also to join him; but, not having as yet succeeded in this, he 
wrote as follows, on the 24th, fiom Gateau, to Talleyrand: — “The King has 
arrived here, and has, as I cxj)ccted, been received with the utmost demonstra- 
tions of joy by all his subjects; and I only regret that Your Highness did not 
accompany His Majesty. It w^as I who recommended to the King to enter 
France at present, because I was aware of the extent of our success in the battle 
of the 18th, and because I w^as desirous of having the influence of His Majesty's 
name to give to that success all the advantages which could be derived from it, 
and because I was aware that it would occasion a crisis in the King’s affairs, 
particularly at Paris, to take advantage o| which 1 wished his Majesty should 
be on the spot, or as near it as circumstanefss would admit.” And the result, to 
the end, was exactly as the great conqueroit#htioipated. For the people in the 
north of Fraira^ wearied by the continuanea which had no other object 

tlian the upholding of die power of Buonapii|il|||l ls#e well pleased to have such 
good opportunity m Ihe pcesence of their l^^[|^Mtfl||li bovei^i^ and of a Victorious 
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army to make declaration for peace. Hence did the white flag soon wave from 
countleae steeples, and did a rushing sea of Bourbonism everywhere roll in, with 
a force like a Solway tide, to bear the Anglo-allies resistlessly along. 

Yet did not the Duke of Wellington advance without difficulties. His rapid 
triumph now, like his slow one in the Peninsula, was much embarrassed by the 
peculiar condition of his army. Ho felt compelled, even on the 6pot where the 
King of France joined him, to halt a w^hole day, for the purpose of keeping his 
troops in good humour and of depriving them of pretexts to plunder, by getting 
the apparatus of the commissariat fully forward. One of the Prussian generals 
commented to him on the inconvenience of thus letting the Prussian army go a 
march in advance, and urged him to move on. But said the Duke, — “ Do not 
])ress me in this, for I tell you it won’t do. If von knew the English army 
better, as to its composition and habits, you would agiec with me. My people 
must be kept in camp and well taken care of, if order and discipline are to be 
maintained.” Yet only two days afterwards, in spite of all bis precautions, his 
Dutch-Belgian troops were found jiillaging in all directions, bi)ldly and recklessly, 
in nearly the same style as his Spanish troops liad formerly done in the South; 
insomuch that he felt compelled to inflict se^ ere examples of punishment among 
the officers, and to enjoin temporary enslaving restraints upon the men. About 
the same time also he became severely vexed by the old plague of the bad equip- 
ments and bad commissariat-machincry of his own proper army. I hope we 
are going on well,” wrote he on the 25th of June to Earl Bathurst, “and that 
what we are doing will bring matters to the earliest and best conclusion, as we 
are in a very bad way. We have not one quarter of the ammunition which 
we ought to have, on account of the deficiency of our driveis and carriages; and 
I really believe that, with the exception of my old Spanish infantry, I have got 
not only the worst troops but the worst equipjied army, witli the worst staff, that 
was ever brought together.” 

The Duke’s force, however, notwithstanding all its faults, was perfectly 
efficient for every purpose of the campaign. Buonaparte’s field-force could 
never again be combined in sufficient strength to attempt any check to the 
march. The frontier fortresses stood only enough in the way to render a few of 
them desirable as a basis of the subsequent operations; and these were easily 
taken. And even a grand concentration of all available forces, old and new, 
veteran and extemporized, which was made for defending Paris, proved so com- 
paratively feeble as to be able to offer but brief resistance. Hence were the 
military operations of Wellington and Blucher, from the moment of their enter- 
ing Franco till the moment of their final triumph, few, simple, and uniibnnly 
successful; and all, together with the corresponding movements of the enemy, 
are told at sufficient length in the brief terms of the Duke’s own despatches. 

‘‘Marshal Blucher,” wrote he on the 22d of June, “crossed the Sambre on 
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the 19th ill pul*suit of the enemy, and both armies entered the French territory 
y^terday, the Prussian by Beaumont, and the allied army under my command 
by Bavay. We have blockaded Lequesney and Valenciennes; the Prussian 
army Landre^y and Maubeuge. Avesnes surrendered to the latter last night. 
The remains of the French army have retired upon Laon. All accounts agree 
in stating that it is in a very wretched state, and that, in addition to its losses in 
battle and in prisoners, it is losing vast numbers of men by desertion. The 
soldiers quit their regiments in ])arties, and return to their homes; those of the 
cavaliy and artillery selling their horses to the people of the country. Grouchy’s 
corps, on leaving Wavre, made good its retreat by Namur and Dinant. This 
corps is the only one remaining entire.” ‘‘ I may be wrong,” continued he on 
the 23d, ‘‘but my o]>ini()n is that we have given Na)ioleon his deathblow. 
From all I hear, his army is totally destrovt*d, the men are deserting in parties, 
even the generals are withdrawing from him. The infantry throw away their 
arms, and the cavalry and artillery sell their horses to the people of the country, 
and desert to their homes. Allowing for much exaggeration in this account, and 
knming that Buonaparte can still collect in addition to what he has brought 
back wkh him, the 5th corps d'armce, under Rapp, which is near Strasbourg, 
and thfe 3d corps, which was at Wavre during the battle, and has not suffered so 
much as the others, and jirobably some troo))s from La Vendee, 1 am still of 
opinion that he can make no head against us.” 

“The citadel of Cambray,” wrote he on the 28th, “surrendered on the 
evening of the 25th inst. 1 attacked Pei’onne with the 1st brigade of British 
guards on. the 26th in the afternooji. The troo])s took the hornwork which 
covers the suburb on the left of the Somme by storm, wdth but small loss; and 
the town immediately afterwards surrendered, on condition that the garrison 
should lay dowm their arms, and be allowed to return to their homes. The 
troops upon this occasion l)eha\e(l remarkably w^ell. Marshal Blucher has one 
corps this d'a}^ at Cres])y, witli detachments at Villers C’otterets and La Ferte 
Milon; another at Senlis; and another, under General Bulow’, towards Paris. 
He will have his advanced-guard to-morrow at St. Denis and Gonesse. The 
army under my command has this day its right behind St. Just, and its left be- 
hind La Taulle, where the high road from Compiegne joins the high road from 
Roye to Paris. The reserve is at Roye. We shall be upon the Oise to-moiTow. 
It appears by all accounts that the enemy’s corps collected at Soissons, and 
under Marshal Grouchy, has not yet retired upon Paris; and Marshal 
Blucher’s troops are already between them and that city.” But though thus 
advancing so smoothly, the Duke personally made a narrow escape from death 
at Peronne. Allans to obtain prompt possession of the fortress, immediately 
after obtaining the tiMriiiandanFs consent to*capitulate, he went to one of the gates 
to wait till it shoidd^ W tqpened. Some cowardly cannoiieer on the ramparts, espy- 
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ing him, treacherously fired a howitzer diarged with grape in the direction of 
the spot on which he stood. The wall beside the Duke was shattered with the 
shot, sending off a shower of debris upon him, and, in the words of one of his 
staff who saw the event, “ making his blue coat completely rod/’ 

‘‘The enemy,” wrote the Duke on the 2d of July, “attacked the advanced- 
guard of Marshal Prince Blucher’s corps at Villcrs (^otterets on the 28th; but, 
the main body coming up, they were driven off, with the loss of fi pieces of 
cannon and about 1,000 prisoners. It appears that these troops were on the 
inarch from Soissons to Paris; and, having been driven off that road by the 
Prussian troops at Villers Cotterets, they got upon that of Meaux. They wife 
attacked again upon this road by General Bulow, who took from them 
pnsoners, and drove them across the Marne. Tliey have, however, got Ifito 
Paris. The advanced-guard of the allied army under my command cros8e<^he 
Oise on the 21)th, and the whole on the .‘lOth; and we yesterday took ^ a 
position, with the right u])on the height of Richehourg, the left uj>on the Bois de 
Bondy. Field-Marshal Prince Blucher, having takc'n the village of Aubevilliers 
on the morning of the 30th June, moved to his riglit and crossed the Seine at 
St. Germain’s as 1 advanced; and he will this dav have his right at Plessis Piquet, 
his left at St. Cloud, and the reserve at Versailles. Tlie eneiu} have fortified 
the heights of Montmartre and the town oi St Denis strongl} ; and, by means 
of the little rivers Rouillon and La Vieille Mer, they have inundated the ground 
on the north side of that towm ; and, water having been introduced into the canal 
do L’Ourcq, and the bank formed into a parapet and batteries, the'v have a strong 
position on this side of Paiis. The heights of Belleville are likewise strongl}*^ 
fortified; but 1 am not aware that any defensiv^e works have been thrown up on 
the left of the Seine. Hav ing collected in Paiis all the troops remaining after the 
battle of the 18th, and all the depots of the whole arniv, it is supjiosed the enemy 
have there about 4(),()0() or r)0,000 troops of tlie line and guards, besides the 
national guards, a new levy called les tirailleurs de la garde, and tlic fedeSr^s.” 

“Field-Marshal Prince Bluclier,” said the Duke again on the 4th of July, 
“w’as strongly opposed by the enemy in taking the position on the left of tlie Seine, 
])articularly on the heights of St. (’loud and Meudon; hut the gallantry of the 
Prussian troops under General Zietlien surmounted every obstacle; and they 
succeeded finally in establishing themselves upon the heights of Mendon and m 
the village of Issy, The French attacked them again in Issy at 3 o clock in the 
morning of the 3d, but w ere repulsed with considerable loss. And, finding that 
Paris was theh open on its vulnerable side, that a communication w^as opened 
between the two allied armies by a bridge wrhicli I had established at Argentenil, 
and that a British corps was likewise moving upon the left of the Seine towards the 
Pont de Neuilly, the enemy sent to desire that the firing might cease on both sides 
of the Seine, writh a view to the negotiation at the palace of St. Cloud of a niilitafy 
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convention between the armies, under which the French army should evacuate 
Paris. Officers accordingly met on both sides at St. Cloud, and I enclose the 
eisfiy of the military convention which was agreed to last night, which has been 
ratified by Marshal Prince Blucher and me, and by the Prince D’Eckmuhl on the 
part of the French ^rmy. This convention decides all the militaiy questions of 
the moment existing here, and touches nothing political. General Lord Hill has 
marched to take possession of the posts evacuated by agreement this day; and I 
propose to-morrow to take possession of Montmartre.'* 

. But where in the meantiine was Buonaparte? He had arrived at Paris after 
nlg^t-fall of the 20th of June, and was the foremost man to carry thither the in- 
of his overthrow. His first effort was to attempt to deceive his people 
bPIt false account of his defeat; his next to attempt to devise instant, energetic, 
giUHntic measures for retriev ing his disasters. But military confidence in him 
wadshocked, political complicity with him ruptured, all his financial power of 
empire gone. lie had lost at Waterloo, not only his arm>, but all his prestige 
as ruler, conqueror, crowned conjuror; and his mandates now were empty wind. 

His ruin was so sudden and so complete tliat the most vigorous mind could 
noA^gmpple with it. There was no proceeding which ingenuity could devise, or 
zaal could execute, that presented the slightest chance of success. Submission, 
unreserved and absolute submission, was all the victors had left him. In vain 
did he demand men and money. Where were they to be had?” In vain, too, 
did he endeavour to reassure liis peoj)Ie by declarations that his victors were self- 
smitten, — that his army was still strong, — that, with a few more men, he could 
yet ward off every blow' from Paris, and make his ein])ire secure, Ney, who had 
followed close on his track, indignant at the course he had pursued in the cam- 
paign, started up at his elbow, exclaiming, — “That is false; that is false. You 
are deceiving tlie peo})le. Your foes aie entirely victorious. Blucher is not 
beaten. Wellington is triumphant. There is nothing left to us but the corps 
of Grouchy. * The enein> ih inarching hither unopposed, and wdll be immediately 
at the Seine.** 

Buonaparte found liis boat wliirling on a cataract, with a sheer profound fall 
immediately before liiiu ; so that his only chance of escape seemed to be a single 
sudden leap, to catch hold of the nearest twig. On the 22d of June, he made 
resignation of his crown in favour of his infant son, whom he wished to be pro- 
claimed as Napoleon II. This measure served as a cover for his retiring to 
Malmalson, and as an occasion for forming a provisional government; but it 
produced no real effect upon his fortunes, — did not even retard for an hour his 
precipitate descent to utter ruin. The twig snapped asunder in the veiy moment 
of his clutching ]4l The parliament, after spending a day or two in tempestuous 
debates, which were all iiniiivoarable to him, concurred in conviction with the 
provisional government, that there could be no hope of peace for France, and no 
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rliance of safety for himself, but by his instantly fleeing fimii the country. He, 
accordingly, left Paris on the 29th as a fugitive for Rochefort, with the intention 
of sailing to America; but, after spending some da^s on the coast in vain pro* 
jects to elude the vigilance of the British cruisers, he surrendered himself to a 
British man-of-wkr, and was soon sent, under sentence of perpetual exile, to 
St. Helena. 

Blucher, in the pursuit from Waterloo, throughout the inarcli to Paris, and in 
the negociations with the French authorities, was most anxious to get possession 
of Buonaparte, in order that he might kill him. lie \iewed liim as a felon 
atrainst all Europe, outlawed by the congress of Vienna, condemned to death 
hy the public justice of the world; he felt urged full> as much to catch him as 
to capture Paris, — fully as much, by any means in his powder, to get possession 
i)f him as to put an end to the war; and he intended to exoeute him on the spe# 
where the Due D’hhighieii had been inurdered. He made great exertioAijl^ 
whieh on two occasions were very nearly successful, to seize him in his fiiglKI^ 
lie instructed Gneisenau, as his represeiitatixe in negociation, to stipulate- Ar 
Buonaparte heiiig delivered over to the Prussians, in order to his e\e(‘iiltion;'’ 
and at an early stage of the advance from Waterloo, he sent General Muffling 
to the Duke of Wellington to solicit the Duke's co-o|)eration in getting him 
caught and killed. ‘‘ The Duke,” sa>s Mufiling, “ stared at me with all his eyes, 
and said that, after the battle they had won, they were much too conspicuous 
jx'rsons to bo able to justify such a transaction in tl)e e}es of Europe.” Other 
arguments also did the Duke use, and other feelings did he express, which in» 
dficed Blucher to relinquish his purpose. “But,” said the latter, ‘‘ought we 
not to consider ourselves instruments of that Providence which has gi\en us 
such a victory for the ends of eternal justice? Does not the death of the Due 
D’Enghien call for such a vengeance? Shall we not draw u])on us the reproaches 
of the people of Prussia, Russia, Spain, and Portugal, if we leave unperformed 
the duty wliicli devolves u})on Be it so. It others will exercise theatrical 

magnanimity, I shall not set myself against it. We act in this from esteem for 
the Duke.’' Thus did our great Inuo, with much difficult}, in entire disinter- 
estedness, and at the risk of offending his co-victor, save tlie life of his own and 
ids (‘ountry’s infuriate enemy. IBs own account of the affair is characteristic. 
“The Prussians,” said he, on the 28th of June, “think the Jacobins wish to 
give Buonaparte over to me, believing that 1 will save his life. Blucher wishe* 
to kill him. But I have told him that I shall remonstrate, and shall insist upon 
his being disposed of by common accord. 1 have likewise said that, as a privato 
friend, I advised him to have nothing to do with so foul a transaction, and that 
he and I had acted too distinguished parts in these transactions to become 
cutioners, and that 1 Was determined that, if the sovereigns wished to put him 
to death, they should appoint an executioner, which should not be me. 
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Immediately after the formation of the provisional government, consequent 
tdii the abdication of Buonaparte in favour of his son, commissioners proceeded 
Ip- the outposts of the allied armies, then near Valenciennes, to sue for an 
^ tonistice. But both Wellington and Blucher regarded the abdication as a trick, 
?^%intaining nothing to satisfy the just pretensions of the allies, and therefore 
’ ivould not hear the commissioners. The Duke, in particular — referring to the 
treaty of the 25th of March, which bound the allies to force Buonaparte to de- 
sist from his projects, and to place him in a situation whore he could no longer 
have power to disturb the peace of the world — told the commissioners by letter 
that ho could not consider Buonaparte’s abdication, “ under all the circumstances 
which had preceded and attended it,” as any attainment of the allies’ object, 
and that therefore it could not form any inducement with him to suspend his 
operations. 

Five (ither commissioners waited on him on the dOtli nt Etrees, on the same 
fertrtlnd, adding such particulars respecting Buonaparte’s flight to Rochefort as 
tltby ‘thought likely to produce effect. But they had no better su^'cess. His 
Gftlc^ continued inflexible, saying that he ‘‘ must see some steps taken to 
Iilf«43lts3blish a government in France which should afford the allies some chance 
of jieace.” The commissioners, after some hesitation, begged him to tell them 
whaf lie thought would satisfy the allies. ‘‘I then told them,” says he, “that 
I conceived the best security for Europe was the restoration of the King, and 
that the establishment of any other government than the King’s in France must 
inevitably load to new and endless wars; that Buonaparte and the army having 
overturned the King’s government, the natural ami simple measure, after Buona- 
parte was prisoner, or out of the way, and the army defeated, was to recall the 
King to his authority: and tliat it w'as a mucli more dignified proceeding to re- 
call him without conditions, and to trust to the energy of their constitution 
for any reforms they wished to make either in the government or the constitu- 
tion, than now to make conditions with their sovereign; and that, above all, it 
was important that they should recall the King without loss of time, as it would 
not then appear that the measure had been forced on them by the allies.” 

The provisional government were not alert enough to make a graceful use 
of these sugge^stions. They stood wasting time on the back-ground, or hig^ing 
vainly for better terms, till tliey became constrained by force. Commissioners 
again appeared before the Duke on the 2d of July; but were thon told by him 
that he would not consent to suspend hostilities except cm the grounds that every 
French soldier should withdraw beyond the Loire, and that Paris should be en- 
tirely surrendered^ the allies for the unconditional entry of the King. The 
Buona])artean alfcnorities had no alternative but to shbrnit; so that next day they 
concluded that convention to which allusion has already been made, — ^the chief 
provisions of which were, that the French army should put itself in march next 
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day to take up a position behind the Loire, that Vans should be completely 
evacuated in three days, and that all persons belonging to the depots, as also all 
persons belonging in any way to the administration of the anny, should be 
removed. 

On the 7th of July, in terms of the convention, the allies took })os8e8sion of 
Paris. “ On that day,” says Alison, ‘‘ Britain’s victorious army, headed by ^Vel- 
lington, made their public entry, along with the Prussians, into the French 
capital, where an English drum had not been heard for nearly four hundred 
years. They approached by the imposing entrance of the barrier of Neuilly, 
defiled through the Champs El\ sees, and, dividing in the place Louis XV., 
spread on either side round the Jioulevards, and took military possession of all 
the principal points in the capital. Idle troops had not tin* splendid appearance 
of the Russian and Prussian guards on the former enti ). The brief but dread- 
ful campaign of Waterloo had soiled their dress and torn their accoutrements. 
But their aspect was not on that account tin* less striking. It had less of the 
pomp of the melodrama, but mon* of the reality of war. itli inexpressible 
feelings the French beheld the standards riddled with shot and Idackened by 
fire, — the jiroud but grave air of the men,- the soiled coats, but clear and bur- 
nished arms, — the splendid bearing and magnificent horses of the eav^alry, by 
wliom the last remains of the old guard had been destroyed. The Highland 
regiments, in particular, arrayed in their full and beautiful national costume, 
attracted universal admiration. But it was a ver} different 8pcctai*le from the 
former entry of the allies in Joy then beamed in every eye; hope was 

buoyant in every heart; all felt as if rescued from death. The reality of subju- 
gation was now exjierienced ; the crime of the nation had been unpardonable; 
its punishment was unknown, but all felt it could not but be great. With a proud 
step and beating hearts, to the triumphant sound of military music, with looks 
erect and banners flying, the British troops defiled through the capital. But the 
French regarded them with melancholy hearts and anxious looks. Few persons 
w^ere to be seen in the streets. Hardly any sound but tlie clang of the horses’ 
hoofs were heard when they marched through the city. The English established 
themselves in the Bois de Boulogne, in a regular camp; and the Prussians bi- 
vouacked in the churches, on the quays, and in the principal streets.” 

Thus terminated the campaign of Belgium. Here also terminated the poli- 
tical life of Buonaparte, the military career of Wellington, and the long, con- 
tinuous, convulsive sequents of the French revolution. Buonaparte now wJts 
finally overthrown, Wellington now stood up, to the view of mankind, as tlie 
pacificator of Europe. The wars were now ended wliich, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, had afflicted the world. All persons who had been watching public 
events, and who were cpmpetent to judge of them, now pronounced our hero 
the greatest man> the greatest general, the greatest international benefactor of 
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the age. By conquering at Waterloo, and by pushing on thence to Paris, he 
suddenly gathered the ef&cts of all his own former victories, and the effects of 
victories of all the other allied generals since the Revolution, into a focus 
for. producing a durable, prosperous Kiiropeaii peace. Some political matters, 
^iitdt^di'both intricate and weighty, arising out of the war, remained to be ad- 
justed; but even these ho had brought into conditions which rendered tho settle- 
ment of them at once certain, speedy, and ])acific. Nor had he done his work 
or earned his reputation merely or mainly by military qualities; but he had dis- 
played a moderation, a generosity, a ])ersonal integrity, a political prudence, a 
moral skill, an all -pervading nobleness wliich >\ere of more value, even in the 
field, tlian all his arts of strategy, and whicli met not a stroke of competition or 
a line of parallelism in the character of his great antagonist. It was not only 
his victories and his immense military successes,’* remarks Maurel, “ which now 
pointed him out as the first man in Europe. He had shovMi an elevation of 
thought, a simplicity of purpose, a height of jn'ohity, and a depth of good sense 
which, in the midst of such a whirlwind, sucli an insanity of ambition as he was 
opposed by, seemed not merely admirable but miraculous, llis genius, his 
character) the whole current of his life and deeds, and his slow and gradual 
growth, all concurred in making him the most effective obstacle that Europe 
could oppose to the aggi’ession of Buonaparte.*’ 

Some parts of France and all parts of the rest of Europe were filled with 
joy by the results of the Waterloo campaign. Spain and Portugal felt them 
to be a confirmation of their recent deliverance. Italy, Germany, and Russia 
accepted them as a guarantee against reinvasion. All nations whose troops 
shared in them, or whose armies were pouring into otlier parts of France, re- 
ceived them as contributions to their historical dignity, and as security for their 
prosperous prosecution of the arts of peace. The Belgians and the Dutch, in 
])articular, wdth the exception of a small Bnonapartean faction, felt under them 
as if suddenly transferred from a prison to a ])alace^, and almost went mad with 
joy. Througliout the north of German} , also, wherever the iron }oke of Buon- 
aparte had been felt, tlie people exulted as much now, wdieii their deliverance 
was secured, as they had done in the preceding war when it was first obtained. 
At Hamburgh, it is said, sucli universal joy had never been displayed as when 
the new^s of the victory of Waterloo arrived. A public thanksgiving was ap- 
pointeil; a collection in the churches w^as made for the sufferers; and on the 
day whicli had thus been set ojiart for the duties of religion and charity, the 
tomb of the grandly patriotic Klopstock was restored, iJvhich Davoiist, the tyran- 
nical lieutenant oOuonaparte, had spitefully thrown down.” 

But Britain ll^iced more in the triumphs than' any other nation. And well 
she might. For the conquering hciw Wtts her own; the vanquished foe bad 
been more rancorously her enemy thuiif^lilly other’s; she had made pre-eminent 
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sacrifices of both men aiid money; she had been committed to a death-struggle, 
as to whether she should live on or be extinguished, yet was now, again, and 
more than ever, the greatest of tlie nations; and withal, high though her pride 
was in her hero, and assured as she had become that he might be reckoned in- 
vincible, yet was she somewhat taken by surprise to find him, on this in<»st ciiti- 
cal occasion, so very splendidly victorious. « Accustomed,” sajs Ticton, “ as 

were to victory upon the land as well as upon the seas, smcc the star of 
Wellington had risen, — confident as we wcie in our general and in our army, - 
even they who were most assured of success, and of speedy success, dreamed 
not of success so signal, so sudden, so decisive. The glory of all former fields 
seemed at the time to fade before that of Waterloo. At (h-cssv, at Poictiers, 
at Agincoiirt, the ease with which the victorv had been ol^r. lined appeared to de- 
tract from the merit of the conquerors; there the multitude of the enemies had 
been delivered into our hands by tlieir own insolence and ])resumption ; Blen- 
heim had been less stubborn in the confiict, less momentous in the consequences; 
and all the previous actions of our great commander from Assye or Vimicro, to 
Toulouse, now seeme<l mere preludes to this last and irreatest of his triunijihs.” 

The excitement, the enthusiasm, the tnimdtuous e\ultation produced, among 
all classes of the British people, in all parts of tlie empire, by the news first of 
Quatre Bras, next of Waterloo, next of the advam*c iijion Paris, far exceeded 
all ibnner rejoicings on account of victories. The whole nation was almost in a 
(lelirium. Vast crowds, under intensitv of desiie to foresee the result, had 
thronged every avenue of information, toward tin* hour of iiewvs, on every day 
or every section of a day, since the time of Buonaparte’s outbreak from Ir’s 
exile; and now that the result was known, that their own hero’s foot was on 
the usurper’s neck, all appeared for a season to forget their ordinary avocations, 
in a common mental carouse of ])hrenzied delight. “ No one wlio was then of 
agH to understand what was going on,” sa\s Ah\on, “can ever forget the en- 
tiaiicing joy which thrilled tlie Biitish lioait. Bven those vvlio had lost sons 
or brothers in the conflict shared in the general exultation; giiel was almost 
overwhelmed amid the universal it was felt that life could not hav^e becji 
Sowell sacrificed as for the advancement of such a eaust*. J he lover left his 
unstress, the mother her child. Spontaneous illuminations were seen in every 
city; exultation beamed in every e}e; all work, alike in the streets and in the 
fields, was suspended.” 

The rejoicing, however, was not all a phren/v, but contained emotions of 
endui-ing worth. A national thanksgiving to the Divine Being was appointed 
by the government, and cordially acquiesced in by the people. A contribution 
for behoof of the maimed at Waterloo, and of the widows and orphans of the 
slain, was made in every parish and chapel of the kingdom, to the aggregate 
amount of five hundred thousand pounds. Acts were passed by parliament, 
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almost by acclamation of its members, and with the hearty concurrence of the 
nation, conferring suitable rewards on the victorious troops and officers. Every 
soldier who had fought at Waterloo, whether private or subaltern, was allowed 
to reckon that day’s work as two years’ service in the account of his time for in- 
crease of pay, for pension, or for promotion. A regulation was adopted that 
thenceforth pensions granted for wounds should rise with increase of rank; so 
that a wouiuUhI ensign, entitled to a pension, should, if he ever ascended to the 
highest ranks, receive the jiensioii of successively a wounded field-officer and a 
wounded general. The legislature likewise decreed that a national monument 
should be erected in honour of Waterloo, and of tlie heroes who liad I’allen there; 
and that special monuments should be erected in the* cathedral of St. Paul, to 
the memory of Sir Thomas Picton and Sir William Ponsonby. 

Never did tht‘ Duke of Wellington more wturnly lavish praise upon his 
soldiers than for their behaviour at Waterloo; and though he had hitherto been 
averse to their receiving any such indiscriminate honour as should not strictly 
indicate degrees of merit, >et, on this occasion, of his own accord, he recom- 
mended to the Duke of York, as (Vnninander-in-chief, tliat tliey might all receive 
a medal. “I am convinced,’' said he, ‘Hhat this measure would have the best 
effect on the army; and if tliat battle should settle our concerns, they will 
well deserve it.” Tlic medal, accordingly, was given,— given with grand efic^'t, 
— and continues to be proudly worn on the breasts of the few who still survive. 
The Duke likewise rose high above all his former reserve in dealing witli the re- 
ference which, as a matter of course, was made to him to name the most deserv- 
ing of his officers for the honours of knightliood ; for lie asked that the Order of 
the Bath should be so modified as to admit, not only as formerly the officers of 
high rank, but to admit aho liis captains. “I confess,” said he, “that I do 
not concur in the limitation ol* the Order to field-officers. Many captains in the 
army conduct themselves in a very meritorious manner, and deserve it; and 1 
never could see the reason for excluding tliein from the Order.” 

His Grace himself, however, at this most triunijiliant period, was the great 
object to be honoured. Already, indeed, liad so many honours been conferred 
upon him, such prime ones in Britain, such exalted ones in other lands, such 
valuable ones everywhere, that few more of any maik remained to be bestowed. 
Yet whatever could be done was done most readily^ to show that now, much more 
than ever, the Duke of Wellington was the man whom all princes and people 
delighted to honour. First came the thanks of the Prince Begeiit of Britain, 
warmly given, and personally communicated. Next came tha thanks of the Brit- 
ish parliament «nphatically noting the Duke’s “consununate ability, unexampled 
exertion, and Wresistible ardour.” Next came a grant of £200,000 from the 
British exchequer, in addition to former grants, as “ a further proof of the opin- 
ion entertained by parliament of his transcendent 8ervi0i%s*aud of the gratitude 
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of the British nation.** The Kin^ of the Netherlands also created him Prince of 
Waterloo; the King of France created him Duke de Brunoy and Knight of the ' 
Holy Ghost; the Em^^rors of Austria and Russia, and the Kings of Franco and 
Prussia, made him a field-marshal of their respective armies; and the authoritit‘» 
and people of Britain, both then and afterwards, to the end of his life, in celebra- 
tion of his concluding military triumph, heaped upon his name every kind of 
honour which it occurred to them to devise, insomuch that Wellington and 
Waterloo, in all sorts of associations and connexions, became lumsehold words in 
every nook of the empire, and are likely to continue so till the end of time. 

The current style in which all classes of the Britisli ])cople spake of him was 
profusely panegyrical. Vast though his services and merits had been, they were 
trumpeted by popular fame as still vaster, absolutely prodigious, literally im- 
mense. The eulogies in parliament, as became the dignity of the legislature, 
were more measured, and strictly to the point; and some j>assages of them may 
here be quoted as specimens of tlie selectest of the wi’e.'itlis with which Britain 
thought fit to adorn the brow of tiic hero of Wat(‘rI(K). Tlieir Lordsliips,” said 
Earl Bathurst to the House of Lords, “must be ^'ager to discharge the debt of 


gratitude to the Duke, wlio had so gloriously ri‘lieved tlicrn from anxiety. 
Buonaparte had begun the c{im))aign himself, and the battle was com])k*tely his 
own act and choice; but Ids boasted giMuns sliniiik under the ascendency of a 
mightier genius, and the result was the com])h‘te overthrow of his army. Ihe 
Karl of Liverpool said, — “ Every man, as soon as lie h(‘ard tlie account of the 
victory, a victory which he had no hesitation in saving was unequalled in the 
history of this country, anxiously iiupdred whether no other proof <»f the nation’s 
gratitude could be bestowed besides the thanks of parliament.” Mr. Wldtbread 
said,-“ He conceived that tlie Duke of Wellington had done more than had 
been achieved by any other human being. If we liad read of such achievements 
in histoiy, as having been performed ten eenturies ago, we should almost dis- 
credit the story. He had understood that, during the battle, the Duke of W el; 
liugton had repeatedly thrown himself into tlie centre of a square that was at- 
tacked, thus placing the most entire confidence in the valour of the soldiers that 
composed it. They also felt the same confidence in him, and the inestimable 
value of that commander whose life was intrusted to then defence. ^ 
honour was the best reward for such distinguished services, yet as the Duke o 
Wellington had already reached the climax of human hmmur, the county hj^ 
no way to show its gratitude but by a grant of money.” 

-“It would be confessed that whatever the former fame of the Duhe of We- 
lington might have been, yet, in all the various occurrences ^ ‘ ^ 

lh«» gr«t wbioh he hiJ perfom^h «.a wh.A hrf ^ Ite 

he h.d bef.™ » . be.gh. 

And in .11 the g».. e^t. which he h«l l«n engeged ,n, «.d *». 
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scenes which he had witnessed^ it had never before fallen to the lot of the 
illustiious commander to render so great a service to his country, so extensive a 
benefit to the world. There was in the present victory an acknowledged pre- 
eminence over all those that had preceded it; but when v^e looked at its influence 
and combination, in vvliicli arc hound up all the interests of the civiliised world, 
it was almost impossible to conceive an idea adequate to its magnitude and im- 
portance.’' Even the Prince liegent, in liis formal message to parliament, was 
so eulogistic as to s.tv, tljat, liaving taken into consideration the most import, 
tant and glorious \ictory obtained by Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington 
over the French army under the immediate command of Buonaparte, he was de- 
sirous of manifesting the sense entertained b> liimself and the country of this 
signal and splendid achievement, w liich liad added fresh renowm to the British 
anns, and which could not fail to be productive of the most essential advantage 
to Europe.” 



CHAPTER XXIIL 


1HI« DUKIC OF WELLINGTON’S PRhVFNTlON OK SFVrUl FILS IN PARIS AND ItESTOllATION OF TIIF 
HPOIIS IN THE LOUVKE — HIS NON-COMPl lOlTY IN TIIK HEATH OF Nl’l -INCIDENTS OF HIB LIFE IN 
PARIS— HIS COMMAND OP THE ARMY OF (HCI PAtlON — HIS GLNI ROSllV lo PlUNt I, AND CONDUCT 
IN 1Hh CONGRFS8 OF AIX-L \-CIIAPF LLK- IIIS PI IIMANENT RLFl UN FO BRITAIN. 

Louis XVllL made a public entry into Paris on tlu' rStli of July; his new 
^rovemment w'as organized on the 0th; and the plenipotentiaries of some of 
tlie allied nations were already jiresent, while the so\ereigns of the rest were 
approaching, to make a now international sittleinent YAitli France. Prince 
Blucher, however, from the hour of his entering Paiis, was |)lt‘ased to act in the 
absolute manner of a military coiU|ueror. He did not e\en advert, in a toler- 
able degiee, to the Duke of WellingtonV ^ tMuxlinate autlionty with him in 
inilitar} matters, but pioeee<led at once, of his own will, to rim mines into the 
bridge of Jena for blowing it up, to demand fioin the city a military contribu- 
tion of one hundred millions of francs, and to allow' his soldiers a retributive or 
a\enging amount of military licence. His excuse was that the bridge of Jena 
had been built to commemorate the subjugation of Prussia, that the contribution 
lie demanded from Paris w'as less than Buona])arte liad levied from Berlin, that 
anything wdiich Ids soldiers might do to the Parisians was mere clemency in 
comparison to what the French troops had done to the Prussians. The Duke 
of Wellington remonstrated with him by letter on the 8th, — remonstrated with 
him again in person, along witli Lord (^astlereagh, on the morning of the 9th, 
— remonstrated with him further by letter, as follows, in the course of the 9th: — 
“ The destruction of the bridge of Jena is highly disagreeable to the King 
and to the people, and may occasion disturbance in the city. It is not merely 
a military measure, but it is one likely to attach to the cliai actor of our opera- 
tions, and is of political importance. It is adojited solely because the bridge is 
considered a monument of the battle of Jena, notwithstanding that the Govern- 
ment are willing to change the name of the bridge. All that I ask is, that the 
execution of the orders giv'en for the destruction of the bridge may be suspended 
till the Sovereigns shall arrive here, w'hen, if it should be agreed by common ac- 
cord that the bridge ought to be destroyed, I shall have no objection. In regard 
to the contribution laid on the city of Paris, I am convinced that Your High- 
ness will acquit me of any desire to dispute the claim of the Prussian army to 
any advantage which can be derived from its bravery’ and exertions, and services 
II. 3 a 
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|<»4h6 c«¥i«e; bu| iip to me that the allied will cootend tba,^ one to 

aigeiieral alliance ought not to derive all the benefit reeulting from, the opeja- 
tiona of the armies. Even supposing the allies should be inclin<^ to pon^^e 
this point to the Prussian armyi they will contend |lbr tlip right of cpn^dpring 
the question whether France ought, or not, to be called upon to ine^e this pe> 
euniary sacrifice, and for that of making the concession to the Prusi^ian arm), 
if it should be expedient to make it. The levy and application of this contribution 
ought, then, to be a matter for the consideration and decision of all the allies; 
and in this point of view it is that 1 entreat Your Highness to defer the Hops- 
sures for the levy of it, till the So\ereigns shall have aiTived.” 

Blucher’s vengeance, having been already turned aside from the person of 
Buonaparte, must have felt wildly cliafed to be turned aside also from Booii- 
aparte’s handiworks and jieople. But once more, out of deference to Welling- 
ton, he perfectly curbed it. His soldiers, indeed, continued to be mischievous; 
for, though not naturally fierce, they were so full of hatred to the French foi 
the injuries done to their couutr), that they would not be resUained from acts 
of violence and rapine. Yet even them did the Duke of Wellington find means 
to make quiet. Much he did thiough the authority of their officers, whom he 
mun to his views, but still more through the influence of the example of his own 
aii<t^i|(iirhniTi he caused to behave so w'cll that, wherever they were quartered, 
disordMrjWorOias much pi'evented, and property as effectually protected, as in 
the street# iof London. The Duke of Wellington,” says Lamartine, “pre- 
served the outside Paris in a strictness of discipline, wliich respected the dwell- 
ings of the citizens and the authority of the King, whom, while re-establishing, 
be wished to make popular. He acted like an ally with Louis XVIII., having 
acted like a conqueror witli Napoleon. He acted accordantly with the King's 
government, fi'equently consulting it; and he sustained it against the brutalities 
of Bluch^; though it was not till he obtained the interference of the sovereigns 
of Russia and Prussia that he was able to put an end to the Prussian generar^ 
reprisals.” So well awaie was Louis of Wellington's sei vices, and so higlilv 
did he appreciate them, that on one occasion he requested him to present all his 
principal officers to him at the Tuillciies; and tlieii, forming them in a^fifcje 
round him, he said, “ Gentlemen, 1 am happy to see ) ou aroimd me, I ^ve to 
thank you, gentlemen, not for your valour-r-l l?*tve that to others, -r but jfpur 

humanity to lu) poor people. I thank you, g^tlemen, aa a 
of his children.” 

Lord Wellington stood accredited at Paris as plenipotea^^y ^ 

that he passed a^j^nce from 4he triumphs of a ceuqueror to 
matist; and Ire carried into the tedious, vexed, perpleptodi 
were necessarily precuiTent to a treaty, all the genqi^ 

France which he had already so signaily displayed 
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inrougn^m; mere aeKbenttiorts, hci aetdl an k ttlecKator betWk^n tli« FMydl 
and the linrtrt the klHeB. The Pmwians treated France as a hatidh^ 

desetvlrtj? of punishment for her crimes. The Duke looked upon her is 

a prodigal, whdtn h was alike the policy and the interest of her neighbours to 
conciliate and reclaim.” Be even conceded, on abstract grounds, that it would 
he just to punish her, and might, for the moment, be expedient to humble her, 
yet contended, on grounds of humanity, of magnanimity, of comprehensive po- 
Hoy, and of enduring pacification, that it would be best, on the whole, to leave 
her as powerful as she had been before the Revolution, and entirely nnabasdt. 
He deserved well, rf ever man did, the highest encomiums of her people; and 
he really seemed, for some weeks, to he soaring to the summit of Oallican fame; 
yet by a single affair, which really contained not anything in the slightest in- 
consistent with his general character, but which happened to afiect the explo- 
sive Parisians as a spark affects gunpowder, he was suddenly precipitated to an 
abyss of obloquy. 

That affair related to the sj)oiU of the fine arts stored in the Louvre. These 
had been gathered by Buonaparte from all his fields of conquest, and formed 
vastly the most brilliant museum in the world. The allies, at their oceupatiim 
of Paris in the previous year, had failed to reclaim them, not fi*om any inappre- 
ciatidn of their value, nor even perhaps from any romantic feeling of modera- 
tion, hut simply because their minds were too absorbed with the immense sub- 
stantial interests of the pacification of the world to tliink of matters of vertu. 
Nor might they have reclaimed them even now, had not Louis XVIIL, when 
in exile at Ghent, made a jiromise to the King of the Netherlands to restore 
such of them as had been taken from Holland and Belgium. The minister 
the King of the Netherlands now claimed the fulfilment of that promise. 
Bluchcr, on behalf of the King of Prussia, claimed also that those should be re- 
stored which had been taken from Prussia. Both were very resolute in their 
claim, and Said they would take no denial. And then, the Duke of Wellington, 
in fairaess to all the other allied powTrs, though his own country liad no stake 
in tho matter, pleaded that) if restoration w'ere made to one, it must be made 
to all. ' 

The mere market value of the articles in (piestion was great. Those 
claimed by Prussia comprised 8fi important manuscripts, 187 statues, prineipally 
ailtJqtie, 127 pttlnthigs, miny of them of the very hipest price, and such a wd- 
titude of other articles that the catalogue of the whole extended to 5» elosely 
printed "{>a^8. ' Those which had been ' taken from Spain, from eent^ Ger- 
'fatty, front 'Swibierfand, from Lombardy, and especially from Venicaj frOm 
Tttscany, iind from Romo, were immensely more ntameroiw and vastly 'Waao 
proclouli. "Thrt 'the tmtirt oolltttstion, as it Stood displayed in the Lonvee, inwl- 
'litiOn to iH iWtrtti8te‘%ttrth tO’thtt iwSfChsittt and the virtaeso; happened to*pd- 
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tibe Franob fon lji# ^arUian^ had}>‘becl«iinne 

^liAsittited with il $b magnificent toy, imd were well plea^eA to betmade (tihe 
(keeperi o( the gewgaws of the wodd.^ Louis XVni.| therefore^ diruiik> from 
^ftdfilbog his promUe to the King of the Netherlands, and seemed » appalled* at 
tbs demand for a general restoration. But the Duke of WdUngteil* who 
'neould permit no breach of faitli, who detested the influence of dirty popu- 
larity^^ and who had the advantage in this case of being perfectly dieintereeted, 
held^the King fast to his word in regard to Belgium, and insisted on ^the claims 
jOCall other countries. The King rcfeiTed him to the prime minister, the prime 
{minister to the national custodier of the fine arts, and each of these three back 
and forward again to the others; and at lengthy after no more tergiversation 
was possible, the third said to the Duke, ‘‘ If you are to have the galleries, you 
must take them/' / 

* To give our here the trouble of sueing and driving for the galleries, when 
they ought to have been (juietly surrendered at his simple request, Was unjust; 
.but, in addition, to throw upon him the odium of taking them forcibly away, 
against the popular will, was oppressive. The fbrnier wtus an attempt to deter 
him through his patience; the latter an attempt to overcome him through his 
ampral courage. But he was far too firm to care a straw for either. Convhiced 
tha^ wbltl^ he was doing was right, lie would have coolly surmounted cih 
Btacles twelHt^fold greater to accomplish it. He, accordingly, posted a body of 
his troops, to co-operate with a body of the Prussians, in seeing the galleries 
carried away. Instantly, throughout the city, his name became infamous. The 
Parisians regarded the work as a tobbery, pronounced it to be his work, began 
* to -hate the British troops more bitterly than they had liated the Prussians, and 
became so turbulent that there seemed for some days a serious risk of in- 
aurrUction. Wellington could easily have set himself right wdth them, by di- 
vulging the true origin of the affair, in Louis XVII I’s. promise to the King of 
the Netherlands; but he chose to let them remain in error, with the effect of 
temporarily confirming the opprobrium which they lieaj>ed upon him, rather than 
remotely imperil the pacification of Europe by transferring the odium to Louis. 
What a noble magnanimity 1 . oui: * 

But how base, on the other hand, were tlie French, in<fciiPlqro<>pd people I 
Had they given play to any impulse of honourable fnfUpy ithiTiji offtheir 
-own accord, have restored the spoils. The right iartfae boreast 

of Louis, in his time of adversity, when he made hie4N!t)mise lothe Kiiiigef'the 
Netherlands, but became smothered when tboi )|(liyirtitjr pa89^mwayt;»ii>d>f^* 
haps it scarcely e|er cNisted at all, from thotil%M|v||f the ih 

the breasts of ofc^enth of the French pi|0jp4|ii} SThe yeoira 
of such rapine as made nearly all the Jfobbew and* jpwpfe 

resetters. Buonaparte's rule., in parti^blllijiiade 
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had acquined a thW io all good things in the earth. Soult^ for ea 
most tnietod df Buonapai^’s lieatenants, an honourable man**afi 
Restoration, one of Buobaparte’s chief lieutenants again during the- 
days, and a nobleman of matt'k, a high statesman, a pniioipal diplomatist 
one of the magnates of France, throughout subsequent governments 
day of his death in the same year as the Ihike of Wel]ington-^l|y||||Bp|^^ 
from Spain to his own private palace immense collections 4|||HP^hich he 
appropriated by mere seizure, which he never dreamed ofUpt^ng for or de- 
livering up again, and which, after his death, were sold at a great price. Bid 
not this spirit pervaded the mass of the Parisians, they would have readily said, 
respecting the foreign galleries of the Loiutg, vvliat one of the best of recent 
French authors, Lamartine, has said, — These were not property, but the spoils 
of war. Impartial equity cannot inipugn the former proprietors of these chefs 
d’oonvres for carrying back to their countries and ca})itals the treasures which had 
been ravished from them. The sword had been the ojdy title; and in turn, it 
produced— -not a retaliation, for Fivnch projKrty and national monuments were 
respected — but a forcible restitution of the spoils.” An estimator of the Duke 
of Wellington’s character, but especially of the character of Blncher, and the 
cliaracter of the other generalissimos and jdenipotentianes, in reference to the 
part they acted in this affair, will even say furtlier, in the wwds of an English 
historian, — Impartial justice must admire the dignified rc‘;traint w’hich confined 
the restitution to the removal of objects illegally seized by Napoleon during his 
conquests, and abstained, when it had the power, from following his bad example 
by the seizure of any which belonged to the French nation.” The faithful bi^ 
gi’apher of Wellington must go still further, and say that never, in any part of 
his military career on the (Continent, did the Duke take possession of enemy’s 
property of any kind, except in a nianner of peifcct equity, — if for himself, by 
paving for it, — if for his army or hivs country, by delivering it up for adjudication 
on the admitted principles of intcrnati<uial law. 

Scarcely did the excitement respecting the I^omre begin to subside when 
the Duke’s firm sense of duty, in .another way and about a widely different matter, 
involved him again in tremendous obloquy. The occasion of this was an article 
in the military convention of the 3d of July, which provided that ^Hhte in- 
habitants and in general all individuals in the capital should continue to enjoy 
their rights and liberties, without being disturbed or called to account, either^ as 
to the sHnotions wliich they held then or previously, or as to tlu‘ir conduci ur 
political opinions.’' The Duke, at the time of signing this convention, is yfre 
formetrly saw foom his own official account of it, regarded it as touching 
thing politiciilF' so that, while feeling bound on the one hand, to maintain 
most rigidlyt laU iits provisions in a military bearing, he felt equally bound on tko 
other hand tbitveit it as^a nullity im any ‘political bearing. He had no difficUltjr 
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^Hence say, respect^ tW we 

Itroied, — obj^ of this tvas io preveniH t^ ftdo^idiii int lliii^'ineasuree 
a rii^ ut id^y the milttary authbriiy of Ihoee who inade^ towards a^y per- 
too(# i jUli^tt ccoiint of the offices which they hsd filled, or their condyct, oi 
But it was never intended, and could not be iniended, 
'^iJot^pliVeAt eiwS^e existing French govemmetit, under whose authority the 
‘JWlftdh Ootnmandef-in- chief must have acted, or any French government which 
&6hld Succeed to it, from acting in this respect as it might deem fit.*’ ' 

' ^ The allied powers placed on the foreground of their negociations with t*he 
hhW Bourboh government a demand for \engeance upon the leaders of the per- 
tidtouS, treacherous, disastrous revolt which, instantly on Buonaparte’s reappear- 
Uiice from Elba, had thrown the whole army of France, aftd great part of 
hbr civil admihistration, over to his side. This was a purely political matter, 
l^ffectly patent to Wellington as a plenipotentiary, and totally unaffected by the 
Therefore did he, in his usual spirit of moderation and humanil!y, 
alofi||pw9MMi^^ Talleyrand, make strenuous exertions^ agaihst stub- 

bom dmiilHlies, liiJHidth eventual success, to get an enormous list of prescrip- 
tSotls, whiilh the allied pbwets handed in, reduced t6 thirty-eight persons for con- 
dhiodtd OV temporary exile, and nineteen to be brought to trial. But at the most 
it)l6mentous Ohe of the cases brought to trial, which happened also to be among 
1^4 last, the case of Marshal Ney, a claim was set up for indemnity on the ground 
of the convention ; and that clkim, besides being suddenly taken up by the pnbHc 
jp4feia,**iVas forihally appealed, in the way moi’e of remonstranfee than of enf^aty, 
*to sSl the f6re$gn ambassadors in Paris, but Specially to Wellington and filucher. 

biMif krose that Wellington, in pai*ticular, had jierfect power to save Ney — 
that probably he felt fully inclined to sa\e him — that, at all events, he was 
bound in honour to save liini. Ney himself wrote to him, iSTey’s Wife 
sod^t and obtained an interMcw with him, a general chorus of wolfs-cry 
and Woman’s-Vrail opened full voice upon him, all demanding his protective 
interference, on the ground of the convention, as a matter of right. T^is^ shut 


him sternly up to his position of generalissimo, shut hii 
position of plenipotentiary, and left him no alternative 
not Intetfere. Madame Ney now thought proper to 
fotervfeVr wdth him, incorrect and defective, making 
*iJd fyrkhtiiCal. This inten<iified the popular cry, 
riearfb The Duke would probkljlyliavi 

ikk h rti^i^Ard^ T^self; but, seeing how strongly & 

Atj j||^ faith of treaties, he penned 


lijijetely out j^tom liis 
^cotild 
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90 J>v^nti 9 »j}, ^e ipw^ then have k»owp w^ietliw it was the icitpttqn 
^ t|ie par^w|^,fi^ |^,ttiat it should protect him from frie measipifs whii»h 
tlie Eng, then at St, Denis, shouW thinjk pfoper to adopt agimist hifft. But if 
Marshal Ney could be sppposed iguo|i’ant of the intention of^e JiS|;b article, 
the Due d'Otrante could iipt, as he was at the liead of the pipvipicmal gcyesu-* 
ipen^ under whose authority the Prince d'Eckinuhl must have acted be 
signed the convention. Would the Due d’Otrante have given a passpoirt 
a feigned name to Marshal Ney, if he had understood the 12th article as^giyipg 
tlie marshal any protection, except against ineasuies of severity by tbf two 
Cominanders-in-chief? Another proof of what was the opinion of tbp 
d’Otrante, of the King’s niinisteis, and of all persons most interested ip e8^b||^ 
ing the meaning now attempted to be given to the 12th aiticle of the 
tion of the 3d July, is the King’s proclamation of the 24th July, by 
nineteen persons are ordered for trial, and thirty-eight ])erbons are oidaipd^^ 
quit Paris, and to reside in paiticular paits of France, under the observafl^ 
and superintendence of the police, till the chambers should decide uppit 
fate. Did the Due d’Otrante, did any of the persons who were the ol^eqt^ ff 
this proclamation, did any person on their behalf, even then or now clain^ (pr 
them the protection of the 12th article of the convention? Certainly the Cpti- 
vention was then understood, as it ought to be understood now, namely, t^et it 
was exclusively military, and was never intended to bipd the then e^ustipg 
government of France, or any government which should succeed it ” 

But, after thus repelling the appeal to him on the giound of right, could not 
the Duke of Wellington, of his own accord, setting aside form, and in a spirit of 
humanity^ have interfered on Ney’s behalf in some other way? What bindeipd 
him to plead as a man, if he could not as a general? Many things 
him, — such as the risk of damaging his military authority, the mainteoanoe 
of Ids consistency in regard to military executions in his own army, the pre- 
vious expenditure of his influence as plenipotentiary on behalf of all tlio 
accused, the paramount guilt of Ney above the guilt of the other traitors, 
and the Duke’s stem, sensitive, habitual repugnance to intey^meddle with 
any pul^lic matter whic^ lay be^ ond his ow n official sphere. The Jast of Apsa 
considerations is the l^ast weighty of them all ; yet a great SngUsh h^ltoriaifi 
w ho deploys Wellington^ non-interference as a grave error, pronp^poe^ 
consideratic^n an aippl® apolog 3 r. ‘‘ While history,’' says he, ** may tlift 
the opportunity a generous deed was lo8t,|it ipust dojus^m tetj^e 

motivefj pn whipii it wai^ abst^i^di It was, fronp fira^i^ last? a prin- 
ciple of 't£e Duka W Wellington's conduct to confine bimpelf to ^lis owp 

^ o*. . 
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authontiua. Obedienco and fidelity to government^ even when he deemed it 
wrong; was ever with him the fir^t of obligatioiib; and it was founded not on 
any desire of individual elevation, but on a strong sense of military and patriotic 
duty. No doubt can exist that it was this feeling which made Wellington ab- 
stain from^ any public interposition in favour of Marshal Ney; for never was 
there a diM^uevor \^hosc wliulc career was so distinguished by moderation and 
'inclemency in t^ use of victory.” 

After all, the Duke of Wellington probably did interfere on behalf of Mar- 
shal Ney. He was the likeliest man in Eiiro|)e to admire ever} tiling that was 
admirable in the marshars character, and to find palliations for his guilt. Ney 
far more than any other soldier who ever met a felon's fate has been applauded 
and bewailed by the soldiers of all nations; and he could not fail to he eminently 
interesting to Wellington. Jf the saving of even Buonaparte’s life was a cai*o 
to our hero, much more must have been tlie saving of Ne}'s. Even the fact 
that he could not do anything for it in an} [)ul)lic ca])acit} , may have only 
urged him the more to make every possible effort by })ri\ ate intercession. No 
that he made such intercession; but a firm general opinion, both of 
obsei-^ill^ M moment and of reasoners since, set's good reason w'hy the record 
is a-wanting, and 4|ji4;njises confidentl} that the intercession was made, — made 
zealously and to the* last hour of hoj)e. But never were the Parisians moi'e 
phrenziedly fickle or inoifpt flagrantly unjust; for first, all classes, even such as 
ought to have been most ftjciiidly to Nc}, clamoured loudly for his blood, — and 
then, the moment they ohtaiiimJ it, disgusted with what tliey had done, turned 
fiercely round, and charged the ^’It of it uj)on the allied magnates, but chiefly 
upon Wellington. So that whatever our hero did to save Ney, no matter how^ 
much it was or how earnest, besides being all done })n\atel}, was done in such 
a perplexity of circumstances as prevented every knowledge of it from coming 
abroad beyond the limits of circumstantial evidence. 

The death of Nev was veiy tragical. A j)lat(K)n of soldiers shot him down 
like a vile thing, in circumstances of the utmost ignominy. No man with half 
a heart in any nation can think of his fate without a shudder. Whatever de- 
gree of scorn seems due fur liis revolt to Buonaparte, is utterly overpowered, in 
all minds, bv intense pity that so brave a man, of such brilliant genius, should 
have met so foul a death. Frenchinen who wished to render the Duke of 
Wellington odious throughout the civilized worh^ could not do better tlian at- 
tempt to fasten upon him a complicity in the disgrace and horror of that tra- 
gedy. Nor could unscrupulous meu 4iniong lb® Duke’s own inipugners or 
opponents at home excite a stronger against him tlian by adopting the 

charge, and circul^^lkg it as tnie#H ittstant, hovsjever, that the real abettors 
of Nev's condemnation are knov^ni the infamy of the affair is concentrated 
upon Wellington’s prime accusqra an^lm^nds out to view^ truly 
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a»vi^m o^’popular malldte as Ney,— oftiy in hb itoptitation indeed, but withnitt the' 
shitdw of ftiprtttoixt, end in a mawher of the ^ossest outrage. All Paris, excepting 
only a srh^i mirtority, ihade an Earnest call for Ney’s blood.’ << Some females of 
the highOri; rank,” says Lamartine, « were implacable in their demands for ven- 
goance. High birth, great fortune, and literary education did not preserve the 
Udies of the aristocracy and of the court from the same truculent spirit which 
women of the most abject condition had exhibited under the Reign of Terror at 
the doors of the revolutionary tribunals.” And as the hour of trial appioached, 
the vdice of powerful intercession, most jirobably the voice of Wellington him- 
self, which had drawn the attention of King and Peers, and seemed likely to 
prevail, was drowned amid the counter-cries of the Parisians,’ rising like demon- 
shouts from Pandemonium. lijidies of the highest rank/’ says Lamartine, 
<< young, beautiful, and rich, loaded with gifts, favours, titles, and court-dignities, 
forgot their families, their case, and their amours, quitted their houses at day- 
break, ran about and intrigued all night, to gain over a voice among the judges 
from the side of indulgence to that of punishment. In the saloons of tl^Hlfs- 
tocracy the King's ministers were actually mobbed and entieated to gM* his 
blood as a personal favour to the applicants.” And yet w'e are to be'tdffl, told 
by Frenchmen too, that the Duke of Wellington was to blame for No}*s con- 
demnation ! Away with such a mockeiy ! 

A whirl of other matters, during these aftairs of the Louvre and of Ney, 
kept the Duke in continual excitement. Not the least stirring was his festite 
intercourse with society. Paris, as the autumn jirogressed, became increasingly 
a theatre of gaiety, full of stars of the first magnitude, of all kinds, fioin all parts 
of Europe, who shed their glitteiing glories round our hero as a sort ol* central 
sun. Hundreds of the great English families also rushed tliithei to gaze upon 
the conquering armies, and to contend for the honour of a smile from Lady 
(Vstlereagh in her evening circle, or a bow from the great Duke at his morning 
levee.” Nor were tlie Duke's cares small in the discharge of his duties of 
generalissimo. His British troops became increased, by annals from Canada, 
and by reboveries from Belgium, to about sixt} thousand men ; his other troops 
had been adgmented, at their advance on Paris, by accessions from Saxony and 
from the smaller states of Germany, to a strength one half greater than they 
had possessed at Waterioo; and no small proportion of the whole, owing to 
heterdgeneollsness among themselves, or to contentiousness with the natives, 
were continually liable to pass into difficulties wrhich nothing short of mdeh 
vigilance dnd exertion on the part of the commandei -in-chief could prevent 
or remove. But what most intently occupied the Duke were the diplomatic 
deliberatiolis leading to the intemational settlement of the allied powers with 
Francb. 'Thesd deliberations concerned the reinbursement of the allies for tlie 
expenftee/ of tHe ^ar, indemnification to cities and states for spoliation b} Buon4 
II. 3 1 
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nparte’s armies, the forming of a new boundai^'-line for the French terrijtorv, 
with contraction of its extent and enfeebling of its frontier, and the creation of a 
guarantee against future infraction of the peace of Europe, by establishing 
within France, at France’s expense, an army of occupation. The plenipotenti- 
aries, notwithstanding their being the picked statesmen of the world, could not 
poise these questions except in tlieir most athletic mood; and not a man of them 
all was such an assiduous gvinnasiast with them as Wellington, — who not only 
bore his full share in actual deliberation, but wrote long memorandums for the 
guidance of liis coadjutors. 

Stupendous difficulties stood in the way of settlement. The demon of in- 
trigue was strong in tlie French court. 'Plie demon of discord, or at least of 
competing interests, was strong among the allies. Tlie demands of most of the 
powers for indemnification were exorbitant. The resources of France to meet 
these demands were almost a nallity. Upwards of 800,000 foreign troops, com- 
prising all who had been put into lno^emcnt against Buonaparte, lay quartered 
French people. Conflicting theories prevailed as to the sorest mode, 
or eirtr to a promising one, of rendering the pacification of Europe permanent. 
And tm i^lasli both of opinions and of interests had reference to at once the in- 
demnities, the political readjustments, and the military arrangements. Some of 
the subtlest of the diplomatists, among wdioni w^as Talleyrand, were thrown to 
the ground like beaten wrestlers by the iron strength of these difficulties; hut 
the Duke of Wellington perfectly mastered them all, and came off amid reso- 
nant applause. On the 20tli of November, a treaty was concluded, restoring the 
French frontier to the state in wliicb. it stood in 1790, — binding France to pay 
seven hundred millions of francs, equal to £28,000,000 sterling, to the ajlies for 
the expenses of the war, — recognizing the right of states, citiaa, i|l|fividuals 
to indemnification for Buonaparte’s spoliations, with authority to dfUver in esti- 
mates of tlieir respective losses, — and stipulating that an allifcl army of 150,000 
men, to be maintained at the expense of F ranee, and to oomsistof four equal con- 
tingents from Britain, J^rnsria, Austria, and Russia, anti of o^c aggregate con- 
tingent from the minor German states, should dcenili^lbr five years all the 
northern border of France, from the straits Diover tP'lhQ Rhine. The Duke 
of Wellington may, in some sense, be regai:dedi as tliji of these terms, for 

he prevailed upon his coadjutors to reduce them all others which were 

much more severe; and he was unanintously requested the command of 

the army of occupation. 

About tw'o months before the^ignlup of the treaty, a gUMid review of all the 
Russian forces in ijjance, compriai|l(^'|#2,000 infantry,! 2$,(HK) cavalry, and 540 
pieces of artillerf^ was held, in Iti&jp^reience of all the on th^ plains 

of Vertus. The spectacle was bdlrt%#agnificent for its very Strik- 

ing for its exactitude. « Well^^Wtas” said the DukA j j B | § i^^ nt As 
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close of it, to Sir Charles Stuart, “you and I never saw such a sight before, 
and never shall again. The precision of the movements of these troops was more 
like the arrangements of a theatre than those of such an army. But still I think 
iny little army would move round them in any direction, while they were effect- 
ing a single charge,’^ And well might the ever-victorious hero of an hundred 
lights say so. His “ little army,'’ through all the Peninsular war and in 
recent whirlwind campaign, had proved itself abundantly worthy of this iMlbst 
boast. And he now gave it an opportunity, in a review of its own, on *<ffe plain 
of St. Denis, also in j)reheiice of aU the potentates, to display its agility, ft had 
become, as we formerly noted, about sixty thousand strong, — little more indeed 
than one third the strength of the Russian host, but still a most unwonted strength 
for a British army; and, in conset|ueneo of the arrixals to it from Canada, it now 
comprised a large proportion of the Penin^^ular veterans. “ The soldiers, as if by 
enchantment,” says Alison, went through with admirable precision, under the 
oiders of their chief, the whole inameuvres that had won the battle of Salamanca. 
The rapid advance of Packenham’s division athwart the line of Thoniiere’s 
march, the onset of D*Urban*s PortugiA^Se horse, the splrtidid charge of LIP 
Marcliant’a heavy dragoons and Anson’s liglit cavalry on Clausefs division, the 
(l(‘sperate struggle on the. rock of the Araj)iles, tWr momeritary success of the 
French in the centre, and the decisive attack of Clinton’s division, which restored 
the day and w^on the victory, were all displayed in mimic wariare, but with most 
imposing effect. The pageant rivalled in precision, and exceeded in magnifi- 
cence and interest, as well as proud circumstance, tlie representation by Napoleon 
of the battle of Marengo on its memorable field, the year he was made em- 
peror. The rapidity of tlie British movements, the quick fire of their artillery, 
the terrible vehemence of their charge w ith the bayonet, were the subjects of uni- 
versal admiration.” 

This army was broken up on the 30th of November; and, thou^i part of it 
was still to remain in France as the British contingent ul the army ol occupation, 
the Duke of Wellington could not see the rest of it depart without measuring 
out to the whole an encomium on its character. “ Uj>on breaking up the army 
which the Field-Marshal has had the honour of commanding,” said he in a gen- 
eral order, he begs leave again to return thanks to the general officers, and the 
officers and troops, for their uniform good conduct. In the late short but mem- 
orable campaign, they have given proofs to the world that they possess, in an 
eminent degree, all the good qualities of soldiers; and the I ield-Marshal is happ} 
to be able to applaud their regular good conduct in their camps and cantonments, 
not leas than when engaged with the enemy in the field. Wiiatevei may be th^ 
future destination of those brave troops, of which the Field-Marshal now takes 
leave, he trusts that every individual will believe that he will ever feel the deepest 
interest in th^ir honour and welfare, and will always be happy to promote either.” 
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The allied powers gave a high proof of their ^admiration of the Duke of 
Wellington’s talents, and of their confidence in his wisdom, in appointing him to 
the command of the army of occupation. They regarded that command, not 
only as requiring the nicest prudence for the maintenance of a good under- 
standing with the people of France, but also as likely to make sudden, severe, 
Miliirsified exertions upon the soundest judgment, in the event of any serious in- 
sutiiMion ; and, in a formal memorial on the subject, addressed to Louis 
XVIIft prime minister, they said, — “They do not dissemble that, in the 
variety of forms under which the revolutionary spirit might again manifest itself 
in France, doubts might arise as to the nature of the case which might call for 
the intervention of a foreign force; and, feeling the difficulties of framing any in- 
structions precisely apjdicable to each particular case, the allied sovereigns have 
thought it better to leave it to the tried prudence and discretion of the Duke of 
Wellington to decide when, and how far, it might be ad\isable to employ the 
troops under his orders.” 

The Duke made such dispositions of the army as were admirably fitted to 
4iMirb any tendency to iwfmwection, iMlIiich, however, need not be described. He 
likewise did all he could, and found he had exceedingly much to do, to keep the 
troops on good terms uith tfhiftwirtives. His general orders during the period of 
occupation, which was all a }>eriod of peace, in one set of jdaces, under one set 
of circumstances, aiiiouiitcd in aggregate bulk to nearly one-fourth of liis general 
orders during the ever-tortured, ca er-changing, ofton-critical, period of the 
Peninsular war, which was neaily twice the lengtii of the former in duration; and 
they consist, to a surprising degree, of reprimands, instructions, and regulations 
iTor^llilluppression of irregularity and disorder, — the terms by which he desig- 
nkl;0d|i4li||ll^ violence, and robbeiy. Part of one of them may be quoted 

the spirit of his administration: — “Measures for the prevention of 
irregulalSty will be much facilitated by a division of tl»e several companies into 
squads, and the judicious distribution of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers. The se\eral squads should be cantoned as nearly as possible together. 
The officers and non-commissioned officers, who should be quartered with their 
resjiective squads, should be required to visit their men’s quarters at irregular 
hours after dark, to see that they are present in their quarters at proper hours, 
and orderly. But what most astonishes and concerns the Field-Marshal is to 
have observed in so many recent instances of robbery and disorder, that the non- 
commissioned officers themselves have either been accomplices in the offences 
committed or privy thereto. It therefore behoves the officers commanding 
regiments to a more strict attention from the officers. Patroles should 

take place in tW several villages, &c., during the whole of the night> and the 
officers commanding should coneert measures with the different mayom that tlie 
public houses may be closed at proper hours.” The Duke’s 
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were entirely taooeufttl; so that, as regarded the British contingent, the Prince 
Begent of Britain, at the end of the period of the occupation, saw cause to say 
that “ the discipline and good order established by His Grace were calculated to 
the inhabitants, and to uphold the character of the British arms in the 
view of surrounding nations.” 

The Duke, during the greater part of the time of his holding tlie command 
of the occupying army, continued to reside in Paris. His life there was a con- 
tinual mixture of dignity, amusement, and business. He all along enjoyed the 
esteem of certain classes of the French; and he soon began to rise into favour 


among the general body of the people. They were disposed at first to contemn 
or deride him; but, when they saw how anxious he nas to please them, how 
sedulous were his efforts to mitigate their country’s calamities, how the attrac- 
tion of his presence and of his splendid hospitalities dri'w hundn-ds of wealthy 
British families to spend their fortunes in Paris, they rapidly learned to think 
him far more a friend than a foe. What the From h writer, CapeBgue, says of 


him is a tnie echo of the sentiments entertained bv multitudes of his Parisian 
observers,—" He saw a good deal of Louis XVIIl.; and his English principles 
were in perfect agreement with a system of moderation and fieedom. Ho pos- 
sessed an honest, upright heart, and had a habit of judging easily and simply of 
the course of events; and when, on various wcasions, he acted as arbiter of the 
claims of the allies, he almost invariably gate his opinion in favour of our un- 
fortunate country.” The Duke felt perfectly secure among the Parisians, and 
always rode freely abroad on horseback, attended by a single groom. “ Except 
an occasional execration from some lower class Freiicliman, spoken often in the 
same tone to any Engli.sh passenger,” savs a writer in a London periodical, I 
never heard of the Duke’s meeting an insult m his daily ndes about; at least 
none that caused any public remark or complaint. I have stdl h.s inflexible 
fiirure when on horseback before my eyes, almost savouring of the on 

the whole fresh healthj complexion and active make, notwithstanding hi^er- 
vices in the burning climate of the south. He had the 
taller than he really was; latterly he had seemed to shorten and grow b^ A 
French guard, indeed, was always mounted at Ins residence; but tins i.rved 

more for etiquette than for protection. 

Y.. w„ a.. Dd.. ...d »uld .« f«l » 1. 

Sion of his mvine a grand entertainment to all the notabilities of the mty, in 
Sion ot ms giving a entertainment was at 

eluding the members of the royal fa y. ^ 

il"ThT d 1 enjoined silence upon his domestics till tU. 
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company retired; and he afterwards made due inquiry for the iramert of the 
plot^ but was never able to trace them. In February, 1818, alao^ while His 
Graee’a carriage was entering the gate of his house, a ruffian of the name of 
Ca2)^on, wdio liad been a subaltern officer in Buonaparte’s army, discliargod a 
piajtfo] alliUis Grace, but happily iiii^sed his aim. The King of France, and the 
ambassadors of the allied sovereigns, warmly congratulated the Duke on his 
escape; and the Prince Regent of Britain sent him an autograph letter, thank- 
ing Providence for having spared a life ‘^so iin]>ortant to the pieservation of the 
general tranquillity of Europe.” (\intillon, though chased by the guard, got 
clear off at the time, but was afterwards apprehended and brought to trial; yet, 
through the ])eivtTsity of the jury, in defiance of evidence, he was acquitted. 

Buonaparte, on hearing of tiiis affair of Cantillon, to his unutterable 
infamy, in total contrast to the consideration which Wellington had so repeatedly 
shown for his life, and in a spirit of assassinism which may almost justify a sur- 
iniso that he had some comjilieity in the ])lot for the explosion, bequeathed to 
the ruffian a large reward. We hequeath,” said he, in a codicil, “ ten thou- 
sand francs to the subaltern officer, Cantillon, who has undergone a trial n]»on 
the charge of having eiideavourcd to assassinate Lord Wellington^ of W’hich he 
was pronounced innocent. Cantillon had as much right to assassinate that 
oligarchist, as the latter had to send me to perish on the rock of St, Helena. 
Wellington, who proposed tliis outrage, attempted to justify himself by pleading 
the interest of Groat Britain. C’untillon, if be really had assassinated that lord, 
would have excused himself, and have been justified by the same motives, the 
interest of France, to got nd of a general who had, moreover, violated the capi- 
tulation of Paris, and by that had rendered himself responsible for the blood of 
the martyrs, Noy, Labodoyero, iSLc., and for the crime of having pillaged the 
museums, contrary to the text of the tieaties.” “ This clause in the last will of 
a d}ing man,” remarks Sir Walter Scott, is not striking for its atrocity merely, 
but for the inaccuracy of the nioial reasoning which it exhibits. Napoleon has 
drawn a parallel betwixt two cases, which must be therefore both right or both 
wrong. If both were wrong, wdiy reward the ruffian with a legacy? But, if 
both were right, why complain of the British government for detaining him at 
St. Helena?” * 

Those attacks of the newspaper press which bo often accompany all kinds of 
public eminence, and wdiich so specially assailed the Duke of Wellington at all 
the most critical points of his career, were {)ecuHarly violent during the period 
of his residence in Paris. One of the w'orst of them was an attack in a Flemish 
journal, chargin^him with having used his^flnence at the Tuilleries to fix a 
))erson in the a^mnistration of a French colotiy, wider circumstances adverse to 
the interests of France and subservient to those of Britain. The Duke felt in- 
duced, for sake of the tranquillity of the Freileh^ orind, to inatitute preWieOding® 
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acruinst the livelier; ind he prosecuted him to conviction, hut not to puiiisli- 
iiient, the judges declaring that the libel was not calculated to expose tln> 
Duke to the consequences of a criminal or a correctional action, or to the con- 
tempt or hatred of the public.*’ Another newspaper attack of a (iitFerent kind 
was he induced to notice; which challenges our curiosity for this reason, if for 
no other, that he noticed it in the manner — so <*oiitrarv to his custom, so uncon- 
veiitional for dignitaries — of a personal communication to the tMlItor. 

“My name,” said he, “is frequently mentioned in your newspaper; and as 
it is a sort of privilege of modern Knglishnien to read, in the daily newspapers, 
lies respecting those who serve them, and I have been so long accustomed to be 
so treated, I should not have tliouglit it necessary to trouble you on the subjoct, 
if you had not thought projier to contradict, as from authority, in a late paper, 
eertain reports which you had before published, respecting differences between 
the Due de Berri and me. This formal contradiction of certain rejiorts tends 
to give the appearance of truth to certain others which remain nncontradicted, 
which have still less foundation, in fact, than tliose which yon have been au- 
thorized to contradict. 1 mean, for instance, tlioso reports whicli yon have more 
than once published respecting a suppo^*•d intercourse between a certain 
Madame Ilamelin and me. I should be justified in calling upon you to name 
the person who gave you the information upon this subject: nay, I believe no 
body would blame me if I wore to go farther; but 1 feel no resentmen: upon the 
subject, nor any desire to injure you. All I hi'g is, that you will contradict 
these reports; and your own desire to publish only what is true respecting an 
individual wil) probably induce you in future to he more cautious in selecting 
the eluinnel of your intelligence respecting me, when 1 assure you that not only 
I never had any intercourse or even acquaintance with Madame Ilamelin, but 
that I never even saw lier. Other circumstances respecting me have been pub- 
lished in your paper, which are equally false with tliose to which I have above 
nfferred: but I wdll not trouble yon n])oii them; nor should I lia\e written to 
von at all, as I am really quite indifferent respecting what is read of me in the 
news])apers, if you had not given an appearance of truth to some reports, by tlie 
formal contradiction which you have published of others. 

On the 29th of June, 181(1, the Duke of Wellington qiiitod Paris to make a 
^isit to England. The reason of his doing so was a decline in health, for which 
a course of Cheltenham waters had been ])rescribed. His reception along his 
route in England was superlatively enthusiastic: and his stay at Cheltenham, 
''here he appeared very much in public with his Duchess and his childiHJii, 
attracted vast numbers of visitors, from great distances, to obtain a view of his 
I>orson. He afterwards went to London, and was equally one of the wondera 
of the worid there. The House of Commons once more voted their thanks to 
Him, « for his eminent and unremitting service to His Majesty and to the public, 
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tiprially in the ever«niemorable battle df Waterloo;*' and f appointed a <coin^ 
JdlllaA o& their number to wait upon him, offer the congratulati^ms jbhe 
floaae on his aiTival in this kingdom.^ The Prince Regent dii'ected that a 
FmimA AKtrtar which had been taken at Cadiz should be mountc^d on a magnih* 
cent and placed on the parade of the House Guards, as a record of the 

liberation of Andalusia in consequence of the victory of Salamanca. All classes 
of admirers who had seen the Duke in London in 1814, seemed to think that a 
new glory had been throwi^ around him, rendering his person more attractive to 
the eye, by the ex[)loits of the Belgian campaign. Therefore was he, every- 
where, to all kinds of observers, fully as notable a spectacle as when he aiTived 
from tlie Peninsula. 

He returned to France in the autumn of 1816: but tlie tide of tribute to 
him, for wdiat he had done at Waterloo, continued to rush on as if still far from 
full. The mere prize-booty from the battle brought him, eaily in 1817, as his 
personal share, no less a sum of money than £60,000. A superb state pageant 
was performed in London, at tbe opening of tbe Waterloo bridge, on tbe anni- 
versary of the battle in 1817, partly in honour of liiin, partly in commemoration 
of his victory. And a pyramidal granitic column, 210 feet in height, by pro- 
ceeds of a magnificent public subscription, was founded on the 18th of June, 
on a fine site in the Pheenix Park, Dublin, though not finished till three 
yeara i a testimonial to perpetuate the fame of his multitudinous 

achie\ementaA»A 

The Duke, on his return to Paris, had heavy work to do as the friend of the 
prosperity of France. He found her struggling with financial difficulties^ which 
arose mainly from her engagements by the recent treaty, and which threaJ;iened 
to overpfi^per her. He tlierefore induced the allied powers to withdraw one-fiftli 
of their force from her territory, and to postpone fee a ttime^heir claims upon For 
for tlie troops’ pay. The plenipotentiaries, in an offi^l note to the ChambeiiiS, 
declared that ‘‘ the high personal character of the King, and the principles and 
conduct of his ministry, togctlier with the sanction of the opinion of the Duke 
of Wellington, were the sole causes of the relief then and in that peculiar man- 
ner afforded to France.” But though the French government then rose 
the temporary pressure, though also they seemed about to become buoyant undel^ 
a great general revival of trade, they speedily were appalled by the (tre- 

mendous amount of the demands made upon them for indemaifieivtina of 
parte's spoliations. These demands ^ere fiermitted to be poUTleA iA'tiU SiSth 
of July, 1817; and then they aipooited to a sum of inorodiby iiiagnituide^,^hich 
the Government|pu]d neither admit t<^ be just nor possibly 
What was to wldonel Not onl^rby the exorbitancy of ithe ifjewiands^ JW 
France appear to be pushed into hd^^AMidintagonism to the 
petition of the claims, end by oonflidting designs in' tile pillii 
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the allies seemed no less to be pushed into antagonism to one another. None 
but an arbiter profoundly trusted by all parties, and profoundly skilled in 
diplomacy, could be expected to produce an adjustment; and there ^ no such 
arbiter but the Duke of Wellington. All parties instincti\ely looked to him for 
a deliverance; and the Emperor of Russia, wlio was tlie least interested i>ai*tv, 
because he had the smallest amount of claim, expressly entreated him, on the 
ground of generosity, to intoidere. 

The Duke heartily assumed the irksome task, probably in tlie full belief that 
it might be worse than a thankless one, and \igoronsl\ dischargcnl it. He saw 
the wellbeing, the repose, tlie continued juicitication of Knrope to be involved in 
it; so that he had the same motive for disposing of it whkh he had liad for dis- 
posing of tlie war. And he uent into it, and throin-li It, in Jiis charncteristic 
s})irit of noble disinterestedness and unbending iinpjirtiality. He saw, at a 
glance, that a proposal to abridge the army of occupatioirs ]»erio(l from five 
years to three years would form a ready solution of some of the ( liief difficulties, 
and a powerful preliminary toward a solution of the rest, without at the same 
lime, under the liighly improved political circumstances of tli^ country, awaken- 
ing any reasonable a])prelicnsioii of a subsequent fracture to the public peace; 
therefore did he resolve at once to make that projiosal to the allied powers, 
urgently and in such a shape as seemed most likely to win their consent. “With 
the cessation of the anned occuiiation,” says (^apeHguc, “ the Didic would lose a 
great position in France, that of general issiino of the allied powers, «ind one 
which made him in some sort a member of the Gov eminent; lie wouWalso sacri- 
fice an appointment of vast pecuniary value; moreover, he knew that Lord 
(^astlereagh and a large portion of the English aristocracy tlioiight the continu- 
ance of the armed occiqiation to be necessary; yet he did not feel checked by 
any of these considerations, but believed and said that this measure of precaution 
ought to cease.” The Duke likewise proposed large reductions and alterations 
on the pecuniary demands. He cut down the claims of the minor states to one- 
sixth of their amount; he sliowed how those of tlie cliief states might advantage- 
ously undergo important commutations; and as regarded those ()f Britain, he 
magnanimously recommended such changes as should confer nearly all the 
benefits of them on France and Belgium, and bring herself out of the war with 
little else than her glory. So admirable for the French interests was his entire 
scheme of financial adjustment, that the Duke of Riclielicu, the prime minister, 
warmly thanked him for its moderation and generosity. 

The Duke’s scheme was partly negociated through the ordinary channels of 
diplomacy, ^but could not be brought to a proper conclusion, or rather to a con- 
clusion which might be deemed sufficiently dignified, without a congress of 
plenipotentiaries and sovereigns. Such a congress, therefore, was convoked on 
the 28th of September, 1818, at Aix-la-Chapelle. But the real business was 

II. 3 K 
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already done; it had been done almost as it ran from the Bnke^ 'mind to ids 
nieraomndums; it liad oommended itself instantly to the approbatidn^'or at leam 
to the asseOit^ of all the potentates; and it wanted nothing at the congress^ except 
to receive formal sanction and exalted prestige. Accordingly, all the Duke’s 
recommendations were at once i*atificd into treaty, and all the mighty perAowages 
present, among whom w^ere the Emf)eror of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, and 
the King of Prussia, abandoned themselves to pageants and pleasure. The 
very designation of the congress, as well as its nature, came to be a i*eutiion. 
Its scenes, in their general spirit, though not of course in their details, were 
simply a rej)etition of the grand gaieties of the ])revious meetings of the potentates 
at London, at Vienna, and at Paris. Entertainments, pageantries, and dissipa- 
tions succeeded one another in bewildering ina/e. (.Vlehrated characters, of all 
ilescriptions, were present from all parts of Europe, to share in the carnival or to 
witness it. Sovereigns and people, soldiers and civilians, mingled as in a dance 
to celebrate the pacification of the world. “ We never saw so man\ stars in our 
life-time, said an observer; ^^they appear as numerous at Aix-la-Chapelle as in 
the firmament; every sovercMgn is surrounded with his constellation.” And we 
need not add that, bv univx*rsal consent, our illustrious hero was the brightest 
star of them all. Even in matters of ceremonial, the great captain almost took 
rank with the crowned ]iea<ls; and in real importance and personal ascendency, 
he was the first figure there.” 

The congress continued to sit till the middle of November. Sil* Thomas 
Lawrences %a6 present, to paint those portraits of the allied sovereignB which 
now figure in th^ Waterloo gallery of Windsor (Castle. The Dukeef Wellington 
seised the opportunity to collect many objects of vertu; and the gallery of 
Cardinal Fescli being then in the market, he purchased thence some of the finest 
paintings of the Flemish and tlie Italian schools. Strenuous efforts were made 
by certain great philanthropists, during the congress, to obtain some measim or 
declaration towanl the abolition of the slave trade, but w'ithout success, the 
])otentates resolutely confining the proceedings of their reunion to the con- 
solidating and celebrating of the general peace. The Duke, however, as well as 
some others, took occasion to express, in a private capacity, but in the presence 
of the potentates, a strong opinion in favour of tlie abolition; and he ‘de- 
nounced in severe terms the barbarity of the Portuguese in refusing to assign 
any definite date as tlie limit of their traffic in human beings, suggesting that, 
after the 30tb of May ensuing, they should abandon it or be treated as pirates.” 

Our hero had now finished his connexions with the Continent. He had now 
completed the s(^ul||its of the European war. He had now seen his great work 
of [lacification brought to a dose. He had now no more to do for that work 
either by dijdomacy or by the sword. He was now to sit down under all his 
laurels, to wear them to decay amid the stillness of the repose of the world. No 
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em^^yment do^iWmained for him but either the purbuiti, of private life, or ])ublK* 
peaceful dutiee iconnected with his country’s government. He therefore row' 
from the congress of Aix-la^Chapelle to I'eturn permanently to Britain. Even 
the army of occupation was then up and away, in a state of dis|>ei'sion, moving 
toward its troops’ respective liomes. But its several n-giments bore with them 
the following valeilictory order, which he had addressed to them in the begin- 
ning of November: — 

“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington cannot take leave of the tnK>ps 
whom he had the honour to command without exjiressing to them his gratitude 
for the good conduct which has distinguished them during the time they have 
been under his orders. It is now nearly three }e:us smeo the Allied teovorcigns 
confided to the Field-Marshal the chief command of ihit jiart of their forces 
which circumstances rendered it necessary to keep in France. If the measui'es 
wdiich Their ^lajesties commanded have be<'n executc'd in a manner to give them 
satisfaction, this result must be wholl) attributed to the prudent and enlightened 
conduct manifested on all occasions by their Excellencies the Generals com- 
manding in chief, — to the good examjde they had given to tlic other generals 
and officers wdio were subordinate to tlu*m, — and lastly to the excellent discipline 
which has always prevailed in the contingents. It is with regret that the Field- 
Marshal has seen tlie moment arrive wlicn the dissolution of this army was to 
put an end to his public connection and his ]m\ ate relations with the command- 
ers and other officers of the corps of the army. The Field-Marshal deeply feels 
bow agreeable those relations have been to him. He begs the Generals com- 
manding in chief to receive, and make known to the troops under their ordeiw, 
the assurance that ho shall never cease to take the most lively' interest in every- 
thing that may concern them; and that the remembrance of the three years 
during which he has had the honour to bo at their lieud will be always dear 
to him.” 
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THt DUKU OV WHr.UiniTOM*B MAVB1ON0— HIM POIIHCAI l^BinoN IN BUll AtS^NUW 

110HOUI18 <pONI'li.RRl|:j) UPON MiMI«10N lU 1 111. CUNORIfaBB Ol VURONA— HIS AAU^Al^B^ TQ 

TIIF OOUIir OF 8T. puli' UBllUKO — IIIB APPOINTMENT lOlHL COMMAND-IN-CHILF Ol IHK BKIT16H 
^OROBIdWrHtf IllSATH AND OirAJt4C TER Ol Tfl£ 1>UKU 01 lOHK 

When tlio British parliaiiKiiit voted first £400,000 and next £200,000 as a 
reward to the Duke of W ellington for his public services, they appointed com- 
Diissioners to exjiend as much of the money as might be neces&ary in the pur- 
chase of a suitable estate. I'hc commissioners looked long in the market 
witliout being able to find a proper purchase; but at length, in November 1817, 
they concluded an agreement w ith the representatives of Lord Rivers fi>r the 
estate of Strathfieldsaye. This is situated on tlie borders of Berkshire and 
Hampshire, about miles east of Silchester, north-east of Basingstoke, and 
50 south-west of London. It is a “ strath or fiat expanse in only a diminutive 
senee, but a field’' in a large and very ornate sense; and it took the affix of 
saye *' from the family of Sa^e, to w'honi it anciently belonged. An heiress of 
thut family conveyed it by marriage to Sir Nicliolas Dabridgecourt, who was 
sheriff of Hampshire in the reign of Richard II. Sir William Pitt, the ancestor 
of the Burl of Chatham, purchased it from the Dabridgecourts in 1636; and 
Pitt’s descendants continued to figure on it till it was purchased for the 
Duke of Wellington. ' 

Tlie sum. which the coiiimissioner^ jiaid for the estate was £263,000. This 
was too niu<^h. The estate was neither large nor in good condition. The Duke 
afterwards, till the end of his life, s])ent all ils own resources uj)on it, and a great 
(leal more, in georgical improvements and in the purchase of additions, ^ithont 
ever being able to make it a ducal-looking jirojicrty. He always regarded it as 
a bad investment of public money, and was known to say that it would have 
ruined any man less wealthy than himself. But his improvemetita upon it, in > 
all respects, but especially for the fertilis^ation of the soil and for the comfortf'of 
his tenants, were immense; insomuch that it eventually became, in «iif« ogticnl* 
tiiral ^K)iiit of view, one of the best estates in England. Tlie pork is Only abomt 
a mile in avera^ llpreadtb, and about a mile and a half in length* It ^ has a < 
warmly pleasant a])pearauoe, from its well-dressed management, fi*<>iiiisoiDe finw 
delations of the surface, from some expansions of the ‘river Doddoii/attiffflfhiii'' 
grand Vixjaltli of wood; butdt presents no features of jna| 5 ni£i»hce>^iioivMlun^ 
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any which can properly be called picturesque. The mansion also, both inside 
and out, both in size and in site, is far from being superb. All the Duke’s 
alterations upon it, which were not few, failed to make it grand. The furni- 
ture is as plain as can at all agree \^itll perfect elegance. Ever} tliing’about it 
is good and substantial and comfortable of its kind; but } ou look in vain for 
the splendour which greets you at every step in the mansion of the Duke of 
Marlborough; you are still in the d^^clling of the Kivers, not jn the palace of 
a Wellington. There is one thing, however, which the least obsoiwing will not 
tail to ren^ark as highly characteristic of the hero of Waterloo; it is the extreme 
neatness, order, and unostentatious attention to comlort that reign throughout 
the whole.” A symbolic tenure-service is rendered to the Chown for the estate 
of Strathheldfiaye, — consisting in the presentation at Windsor Castle, on the 
18th of June every year, of a small tri-coloui-ed flag with a staff surmounted 
hy an eagle. A similar service has always been rciidi*red by the Dukes of 
Marlborough for tlie estate of Blenluiin. 

Apsley House, the well-known London residence of the Duke of Wellingtoa^' 
was purchased by hinisell, immediately after his permanent return to Britain. 
It is one of the best situated mansionh in tiie metropolis, the outlet of the 
tliick-])ent town, at the entrance of pleasant jiarks, where it never can beetle 
t reached on, api»roaclied by arches of trium})h and statues symbolic of power* 
and command.” Its site was formerly occupied, first by a famous suburban inn 
called the Pillars of Hercules, and next by the lodge to Hyde Park. The man*« 
siou was built in 1784 by Lord Chancellor Apsley, who obtained a grant of 
tlie site from George HI.; it was purchased in 1810 by Mai’qiiis Wellesley, 
who resided in it in great poinj) throughout the period of his sup])orting tlie 
j)olicy of the Peninsular war; and it was sold by him to the Duke of Wellington* 
But it had been built in a bad style of debased art; it looked to be a great 
sheer shabby red-briek box; it was no le^s incommodious within than inornate 
without; and in 1828, when the Duke left it for a time to leside in Dowming- 
sti’oet as prime -111 inis ter, it was delivered uj) to the Messrs. V> \att to ho rocased 
with Bath-stone, extended by the addition of a west-wing, and generally hii** 
jiroved into a ducal palace. 

• The Duke of Wellington, however, whose occupation was war and goveiii- 
mont, felt himself rather a Vauban than a Vitruvius; and, however competent 
to construct or demolish bastions, was no master of the arts of an architect or 
the crafts of ra buil-der or upholsterer. He trusted to those he employed; and 
their estimates, high when originally framed, were doubled ere the works 
done* Hence arose his indelible disgust of brick and mortar— raw material#^ 
ruiiiation-*-and his habit, when he related the facts by way of a warning 10 
friends^ about ito build, of additig, < the hill for my house in Piccadilly would haVd' 
lifoken'^ny? one’s ibaok Jn*fc mine.^ And may here observe that he had^a^ 
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QOlurked di4iki& to th^ nm^ 4^pEtley Jioiiae^ which he never uMniiCitfluer ih 

hif residence or in dating from it* In truths what with one eipense or 
another, the original purchase, and these oostly alterations^ this patchwoih 
house, ilTfContrived and unsatisfactory at best, did not stand him in inudl» less 
then XI 30, 000. Neither, when these vast improvements were made, was the 
Duke fortunate in the taste of the period. Then Rococo was the rule, land a 
Crocldbrd-club perversion of the Louis XIV. style marked the fasliion of the 
day; then gentlemen of the gold-leaf and papior-m^che order, who could not 
make houses beautiful, made them gaudy. No wonder, therefore, that the re-* 
suits, outside and inside, should disappoint many, who, in these times of progress, 
when matters are a trille better managed, expect to find a palaoe worthy of such 
a possessor and })ricc.” 

From the first year of his owning this mansion till the year of his deafth, the 
Duke held in on every 18th of June, a great festival commemorative of 
This, for ten years, t(K)k })lace in the usual dining-room, and was 
hy ofHcors who had been in very high rank at the battle. But in 
1839 and all subsequent years, it was held in a magnificent saloon, called the 
Waterloo gallery, contained in the new wing of the mansion, and attended by 
W#$erloo officers of any rank, to the utmost number that the place could pleas- 
antly accommodate. That saloon is one of the most gorgeous private halls in tlie 
world, — tapestried with pictures and packed w itli decoration ; and on the occasion 
of tlie banquet, it contained such a disjday of the military strength of empires, 
j/n its morale and in its honours, as has never been excelled in any land; yet is 
the saloon, like the house itself, an unpleasant witness that the Duke was no 
such genius in tlie fine arts as in the art of war. “ The general style of it is that 
of Louis XIV. gone crazy. Gilding and yellow damask have done their best 
for pomp and their worst for art. The paintings either blush unseen, or look 
like black, spots huddled on the gaudy background.” Similar error of taste, 
though with variety of effect, pervadcb all the other apartments. The coUootioiis 
of the objects of art are much diversified, exceedingly rich, and immensely nu- 
merous, yet look to a connoisseur to be in a state of intermixture almost as incom- 
prehensible as the melee of a battle. The pictures seem .to be luingMKtfe 
reference to size than any other consideration,” “ The Duke had a noiost catholk 
or pagan love for art, jumbling together heterogeneous subjects, sacred arid pro- 
fane, and seems to have been willing to open his Pantheon for any rfepresenta- 
tion.” “ Devoid of any high msthatiiQ perceptions, and no judge of fine ai% he 
was far above making pretension to anything out of his liiie^ and nevert filtered 
one syllable cant of connokseui^p* He took and loaiked at (utkt iiiihis 
own practical way, and enjoyed imitations of nature and faohiien^ieBava«s»»ol^*^ 
marble, just in proportion as the fidoUty of the transcript app^ed t6 iiieliihdei>J 
standing. While he could not sjonpatbisc with the ideal 
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Mlyi^H8k«d>dl4»eemc^ perhaps humble, i-epresentatibiii which ebme 

hotB 0 tt»(the senses and txS> the eommon sens©, to the business anti bosoms, of all 
meii.( »S«if-relyin(f, be confined his acquisitions simply to what was pleasing to 
himattf; iso that die objects of art which be collected, and their arrangements in 
his rooms, be* they good or not, have a decided iitteiest of their own as bearing 
evidence of liis heart, mind, and character.** 

At the moment of the Duke of Wellington’s permanent I’eturn to Britain, 
the office of master-general of the ordnance was vacant. This was immediately 
offered to him, along with a seat in the cabinet. The duties of tlie office wert‘ 
exactly suitable to his habits, strictly military, second in dignity only to those of 
the conimander-in-cliief, and comprehending complete control over all niatteri* 
relating to the artillery. Tlie emoluments also vvei*e woi-llj his attention, Com- 
prising a salary of £3,000 a-year, with an allowance of £1,000 for a secretary. 
Tlie seat in the cabinet likewise was perfectly to his taste, jiutting him into co- 
adjutorsliip with the ininistors under whose administration he liad performed his 
principal exploits, — whose system of policy, sternly conservative, in resistance of 
any high popular influence, was entirely to his mind, -and the chief of whom, 
particularly Lords Livei’pool, Castlereagh, hidmoutli, iind Bathurst, he treated 
with the confidence of* personal friends. He theridore accejited at once the offer 
wliich was made to him, and thereby found instantly eiiiployin(»nt, emolument, 
atid power. 

But in the same move he cut himself off from s\rmpathy with the industi’id 
massevS, and assumed a position which w'as pregnant with political strife. A 
strong excitement had arisen in the nation, consequent on reaction troni the times 
of the war, increasing rapidly among the working-claasos to fever-heat, and de- 
manding earnestly or almost frantically sw^eeping change and rapid progress in 
domestic legislation. The Duke, viewed simply as a groat military commander, 
who had spent so many years in camps, w^as ill-prejiared to act a yirudcnt part, 
in any political capacity, toward such a .state of society ; hut when he cliose, at the 
very start of his political career, and without having enjoyed a day for inde- 
pendent observation, to connect himself officially with the old, inflexible, toiy 
party against whom the clamour w^as directed, so as tlienceforth to stand coiti-A- 
initted to their policy, and to take a responsible share in their councils, he CbUhl 
'scarcely be expected, even despite his high honourableiiess, his gigantic eomnaon 
Mjnae, and his fine cosmopolitan spirit, to escape long sucli collisions with thd 
popular win as should suddenly knock his masive wreath of laurels to the ddl^. 
As regarded himself, however, the crisis was still far in the distance; and in the 
meantirtia, he looked so well to the interests of the public, in his honest eamoAt 
discharge ofrhisi duties aS master-general of the ordnance, that, within two 
he abolished no* fewer than sixty-eight useless offices, with % Saving to iJife 
oauntiy ^i£l4^0OO a^year. * ’ 





HIS .PBOMiNllNCfi AT |THE .BRITISH > COURT. 


Eatlj in 1819, tlie Duk^ took hia seat in the House of Londs; and on^the. 
2d of March, he seized, an opportunity there to pay a tribute to thei Mai)q^ of 
Hastings and the Indian army, for their conduct in the second Mahratta war^-^ 
a tribute which, no doubt, his magnanimity prompted him the more readily to 
offer, that the Marquis of Hastings had behaved very differently towani him 
at his hour of greatest peril in the Peninsula, and that the laurels of the second 
Mahratta war, but for the niggai'd policy of the East India Couijiany, would, 
fourteen years before, have been all his own and Mai’quis Wellesley’ &, 

Lords,” said he, “ I cannot but protess my entire concurrence in the tribute of 
approbation which has been bestowed upon the Marquis of Hastings for hia 
conduct in the late war in India, niere cannot remain a doubt in the minds 
of those acquainted w'ith the facts, but that the wisdom of the plan on which it 
was commenced, and the vigour of its execution, have merited the highest praise. 
My Lords, 1 am well pleased that an opportunity like the present has occurred 
to do justice to the sci vices and gallantry of our troops in India, which are, too 
oftei>, neglected or disallow’ed. No ti’oops in the world ever perform their duty 
better or observe a more steady discipline. They remarkably' evinced their 
good qualities in all their late ti'ansactions, wdietlier acting in great masses or in 
small detachments. In all situations they nobly performed their duty.” 

On the 24th of May, 1810, the royal daughter of the Duke of Kent, now 
our august sovereign, was born. The Duke of Wellington, in the clmracter 
of a state dignitary, was present at the birth. “ The circumstance,” remark# 
Stocqucler, “ could not fail to have its influence upon the mind of the Duke. 
It imparted an increased degree of interest to his connection with the Crown in 
after years, casting a halo of parental affection around the loyalty which, undo* 
any circumstances, he w ould have been proud to manifest towards bis sovereign, 
and that sovereign a female.” The Duke,” continues Stocqueler, was now' 
the chosen, companion of tlie Prince Kegent’s luxurious leisure. The Court 
Circular of the time continually makes mention of the Aibits of the Duke at 
Carlton Palace; and it is not too inucli to say tliat his presence imparted dignity 
even to a court, w’hich, under tlie auspices of Queen Charlotte relaxed nothing 
of the severity of ceremonial and coldness of punctilio by which it w^s distin- 
guished throughout the reign of George III.” » « ^ 

In December, 1819, the Duke of Wellington was appointed governor of 
Plymouth, in succession to his friend the Duke of Richmond, who bad 
Canada; and two months afterw'ard, he was likewise appointed colonelriu-chief 
of the rifle brigade. The former of these appointments ww ^ mon® rinoenrej 
simply indicating %Dw high he stood in the royal favour; and tjio latter, though 
it had invainably been held by an officer of the highest rank, yielded an einplu* 
ment of less than £250 a-year. « » . * t 

In the end of January, 1820, George IV. ascended the throne; nwd Iheagh 
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h0'ihMk’ 4(jqtiiwd'^Hi p6W«lf WAich he h*d not 'wielded Prirtce *o that 

h^'ccMld' aIA btWoBle tiny high**' a' patron of onr hero than he had been before, 
yet he {tasked, hy hie acceaaibn, into circnhistances, which riveted the Duke to 
totyiattl) and aeeeltaalled his disfavour with the people. The chief of these was 
the trial of the Queen, with a view to her repudiation. Never was a mea-suro 
tif its kind more intensely unpopular: and in consequence of the Duke standing 
firmly by the King, as both a staunch friend and a thoroughgoing partisan, thd 
terrible opprobrium of it fell with not many feww degrees of severity upon 
the firid-marshal than upon the monareh. At tlie ( oionation, also, which took 
place in the summer of next year, when the Queen had been practically ac- 
quitted, and when, in spite of her claiming a right to lit* crowned, she was not 
even permitted to be present as a spectator, the Duke officiated as Lord High 
(’onstable of England, and thereby proved to tlie public how determined he 
continued to be, notwithstanding all its clanionr, to stand unflinchingly by the' 
A iews which had led to her iiripeachinent. His r(>al motive, bevond all question, 
was a rigid sense of duty to the sovereign, — not as his personal friend and 
])atron, but as his country’s king; and though it may have been tinged by 
))arti*nnship, tinged also perhaps by gratitude, it mu.st be allowed, in his case, to 
have been undoubtedly honest. 

Two months after the coronation, the Duke accorniianied the King on a 


sisit to Hanover. « The King took the route by way of Ostend and Brussels. 
The vicinity of the field of Waterloo tempted His Majesty to proceed to the 
looality of the great Irattle; and he enjoyed when there the inestimable advan- 
tage of the society of the Duke, who pointed out to him the scones of the vario;is 
contests. Geoi-ge IV. was gifted wnth a strong compn'hcn.sion, militaiy 
tastes, and a perfect acquaintance with the science of war. With all the details 
of the great struggle fresh in his memory, he rcalii-ed witli faetlity the imftget 
conjnred up bv the exact description of the Duke It is difReult to say who 
vas the proudest man on that aay,-the King, aaI.o heard upon tl,e battle-field 
the story of the battle from the lips of the mightiest soldier in tlie memoraWe 
fight,— or the Field-Marshal, who ‘showed how fields wore won,’ with the 

iiroudest rioyeTeign In Europe for his auditor. 

The princes of Europe, though they had no more titles of honour to confer 
on the Duke of Wellington, continued to express their admiration "f bw explo^ 
hy henping tipon hiiri a variety of costly presents, with which he ad^ned his h s 
Some ef tltb Weahhidrt classes of the British people a so, notwi s i g ^ ^ 
waning ttfhW'pdpmarity with the masses, rose vigorously «P to express, in ^ 
sotne «tibgtihtikl''ihfeWlcr,'flie?r undying gratitude for his services n , ^ 
the fnewhtato'frfid'bimtdrsiyf London preseifited V ^ 

produced at the cost of upwards of £7,000, representing Y ’ 

rothpttrtUihte OOWd‘‘griiHd'-dliitf ihei^ints or embleihs of bw several victo . 



m FOLVnCMI ‘i«iTATlI02f ON ^ THE CONTINENT. 

In the iame f^r watf ^iiPfktedj at the soutl^ast comer of Hyde Park, in the 
vioinity of Apsley Honse^ at the oost of £10,000) sabscribed in 1819’^1821 by 
iadiott, a colossal brOnase trophy by Westmacott, with this inscriptiocn^^^ To 
Arthur Duke of Wellington and his brave companions in arms, this statue ; of 
Achilles, cast from cannon taken in the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, 
and Waterloo, is inscribed by their countrywomen ” The statue is about 18 
feCt high, and weighs upwaids of «30 tons. The figure is copied from one of the 
frmous antiques on the Monte Cavallo at Rome. But the name Achilles is a 
misnomer. 

Events transpired in this year, 1822, which threatened deeply to affect our 
hero's character as at 07icc conqueror, diplomatist, and statesman. The general 
settlement of Europe which he had so laboriously achieved by the sword, and 
which he had afterwards sought to confirm first by his diplomatic negooiaticais 
at Vienna, Paris, and Aix-la-Chapelle, and next by his connecting himselt* 
ministerially with Lord Liverpool’s administration, was menaced with disruption. 
A reaction in favour of increase of liberty, or in resistance of excessive ma- 
gisterial power, had become stronger in many parts of the Continent than in 
Britain. A popular party in Spain, in particular, had proclaimed the Cadiz 
constitution of 1812, and had obtained stich general support from the army as 
to seem to be coraplotely overmastering the throne. Portugal, Naples, and 
Piedmont became the theatres of similar revolutions. Franco rumbled and 
reeked like a volcano on the eve of an eruption. Germany returned a verv 
audible echo to the distant shouts of fi-eodom. Greece, Albania, and the Dan 
ubian principalities were up in arms against the Sublime Porte. A general war 
of the popular will seemed about to be waged, or even seemed to have been 
already begun, against the will of sovereigns. The ruling powers, both 
great and small, became much alarmed ; and, in order that they might meet a 
common danger in good concert and with combined action, they agreed to hold 
a congress at Verona. But Franco, though acquiescing in that measure, judged 
it to be too remote or too inefiicient to prevent the fierce fires which raged all 
along the Pyrenees from communicating with the masses of explosive matter in 
her interior; and therefore, as a precaution of hef own, under pretence of estab- 
lishing a quarantine against a pestilence which was prevailing around Barcelona, 
she suddenly collected an army along her southern frontier. 

Lord Castlereagh, who latterly had become Marquis of Londortdeiiry, was 
appointed plenipotentiary of Britain. He was justly viewed both at thome and 
abroad as a strong tory, ever warmly friendly to high magisterial p^wor^rover 
stoutly oppo^p|*to liberational progress; and, havmg long filled the ‘office 
foreign minister, which gave him an intimate acqiMuntece with the seutixiients 
of foreign cabinets, he seemed to be exactly suited tm 'the busineas of tliO' 
gress. But just when the time was at hand for Mai* Mttiig out, ho beeainp 
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a^tanged arid tiofriihitted snickle. The people rejoiced that he was no more,-- 
for ^Idom h^s a statesman beemnore unpopular than he latterly booaiiie; and 
so heartily did they abhor his memory that they were ready to suspect fw hU 
sake any man who had been long and intimately his friend. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was such, honestly and to the last, insomuch as to follow his bier with 
unliidden sorrow, all the more perhaps in chivalrous despite of the popular scorn ; 
so that he gained no advance in the people’s good will at Londonderry’s death. 

Mr. Calming, however, succeeded tlie Marquis in office. That brilliant 
statesman had been a long time in tlie cabinet, and was now rising rapidly in in- 
fluence. He possessed certain bi-oad tendencies to liberalism which, while they 
did not seriously mar his co-opcratioii with conservatives, Imd begun to obtain 
for liirn, if not the confidence, at least tlu* consideration of reformers. Lord 
Wellington, in the existing state of feeling either in the cabinet or in the country, 
could not lor a moment compete with him in claim to hold the seals of tho foreign 
office, yet was at once named by him, with the exj^ress apj)robation of tho King, as 
the fittest substitute for Lord Londonderry to go to the congress of Verona. Mr. 
Canning^s policy w^as to maintain the general peace, to prevent interference witli 
the insurgent cimntries, and to neutralize the attempt of the Continental sover- 
eigns to legislate collectively for Europe. Londonderry also hod laboured long 
and hard on behalf of the general peace and of national non-interference. Can- 
ning, therefore, could frame his instructions for the plenipotentiary's duties, at 
the congress in tenns which would have been exactly suitable to fall from Lon- 
donderry's pen, if they had been required a year or two before. The spirit of 
them, howevei’, was essentially different; for Londonderry's non-interferento 
had reference to the movements of absolutism, while Canning’s non-interference 
had reference to the struggles of liberty. The following is the characteristic part 
of the instructions: — ‘‘If there be a determined project to interfere, by force or 
by menace, in the present struggle in Spain, so convinced ai’e Ilis Majesty's 
government of the uselessness and danger of any such intej’ference, so objection- 
able docs it appear to them in principle, as well as utterly impracticable 
in execution, that when the necessity arises, or 1 would rather say when the 
opportunity offers, I am to instruct Your Grace at once frankly and peremptorily 
to declai^e that to any such interference, come what may. His Majesty will not 
be a ])arty.” 

The Duke of Wellington made all possible haste, with all his usual zeal, to 
carry out these instructions. He made j)relirainary inquiries in Paris, on his 
way to Verona, and wrote thence to Mr. Canning for further suggestions. At 
the Oongrees he found himself “almost in the capacity of a mediator,’' The 
great powers were divided in opinion; and he succeeded in inducing them all, 
excepting* Prance, to declare for neutrality. “I was sent to Verona, says be, 
‘^to *tefufee,{cm tJie part »of the British government, aU ii^rferenoeof whalso- 
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ever kind in the internal idFaixv of Spain. That was the principle 1 was directed 
to enforce; and upon that principle I stood, from first to last, during the whole 
course of the negociations; and, in like noanner, from first to last, I endeavoured 
to dissuade the allied powers from interfering in them, by urging upon their 
consideration, at one time, those difficulties which my own experience in Spain 
suggested to me that they must meet, if they persisted in such a design,-^and 
at anotlier, by pointing out the embarrassments which that design would be likely 
to create to the French government, should that government pertinaciously 
determine to carry it into execution.*' 

So well were the Duke’s arguments put, so powerful were they in themselves 
and so powerfully enforced, that even France would not stand up to meet them, 
but hid herself from their effects beneath the cloak of the general policy, of 
collective legislation for Europe, on the display of which the congress had been 
convoked. The Duke could not drag her thence without agitating the other 
powers; so that he felt obliged, in the commonest prudence, to act cautiously, 
not as a compeller or an antagonist, but as a counsellor or a friend. “Was it 
my business,” said he afterwards in the House of Lords, “ washing as 1 fervently 
did, to preserve tranquillity in Europe, to seek an occasion of bringing forward 
to])ic8, the canvassing of which, wlien so brought forward, must excite difference 
of opinion at least, if not the greatest degree of irritability*? Was it my business, 
iny Lords, acting as I then did, almost in the capacity of a mediator, to employ 
arguments of menace and force, — arguments wliich all persons acquainted with 
the affair well know that 1 was by no means instructed to support?" But in as 
far as argument, persuasion, and influence could go, consistently with due 
courtesy, in so far went the Duke, earnestly and urgently, not at Yerpoa only, but 
at Paris also, on his way back to London, to induce France to quash all thought 
of interfering with Spain. The King and tlie ministers affected to listen to him, 
induced hijn to believe that he was convincing them, cut short his representa- 
tions by feigning a compliance with his v^ishes, but carried on, all the while, 
extensive military preparations along their southern frontier, and then, almost 
immediately after his return to London, pushed an army of 100,000 men 
across the Pyrenees. The Spaniards were in no condition to resist so strong 
and sudden an invasion ; and, after a very brief struggle, were compelled to yield 
their neck to a renewal of Ferdinand’s despotic yoke. 

The people of Britain, especially those who had become partizans of reform, 
felt indignant at this rude extinction of Spanish liberty; and they hastily ascribed 
it, not to the councils of France, but to those of the congress of Verona. B 
appeared to th^lpi index that the potentates of Continental SuropOiL with either 
the connivance or the concurrence of the Duke of Wellington lAS Britain s 
representative, had formed a combination against all political .jEven 

the liberal parliamentary leaders were not slow to deuounciat* ^ 
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reference his recent mission, as* a traitor to the oanse of liberty. His restric- 
tion to more nioral force, his obli^ration to aibstain fi-oin menace, his successes at 
the congress, his efforts with France^ his bafflement by the duplicity of that 
country, were all forgotten; only the liberalism of Mr. Canning, the emission of 
the Duke’s instructions from Canning, the strength of the Spanish patriotic 
struggle, and the sudden irruption into Spain of the French compelling army, 
only these were borne in mind; and the conclusion was at once arrived at, that 
the Duke could not have done his duty. Hot discussions on his conduct arose 
in parliament; tlie state paf)ers respecting it were called for, and produced; and 
Lord Ellenborough, in the House of Lords, went so far as to move 4^1 address 
upon it to the throne, saying,— ‘‘ He felt bomifl, upon the authority of the 
papers on the table, distinctly t(» accuse the noble Duke of treating his instruc- 
tions as a dead letter, though perhaps in this course he was sanctioned by the 
Ministry; and further, with using language in the course of the negoemtions at 
Verona altogether unwortliy of the character of tlio great country whose re- 
presentative he was; and stranger still, of actually justifying the formation of 
the French cordon sanitaire on the Spanish frontier, and its conversion into an 
army of observation, — a measure w hich the most ordinary regard for the rights 
ot Spain as an independent state should have led him to remonstrate against in 
the very strongest terms.” 

Such a charge as this, in such circumstances, from such a quarter, backed 
as it was by a large portion of tlie best men of the country, both in parliament 
and out of it, was a remarkable instance of tlie effervescence of party spirit, — 
noisy froth and nothing more. What the Duke’s party, and the Duke himself, 
saw occasion to urge in reply to it, is matter of curiosity, though of meio 
curiosity ; so that we may quote a specimen, but only a brief one, of what they 
said. The Duke of Wellington was sent to Verona,” said Lord Aberdeen, 
“ to assist in preserving the peace of Europe, and he had steadily kept that 
object in view. Perliaps the noble Duke was not so fully con\inced of tbe 
duplicity of France as some noble Lords; but if he had lieen, his conduct would 
not have been different. He did not invohe liiinsclf in an endless interchange 
of official notes; but he calmly stated to the French ministers the dangers of 
the course they appeared bent on pursuing, and assured them of the strict 
neutrality which tliis country would observe. The noble Duke s language had 
been ol)jected to as not sufficiently firm. This was a most unfounded accu- 
sation; and noble Lords before they made it should recollect, that if the dignity 
of this country demanded a certain tone, something also was due to the feelings 
of other independent states. The noble Duke had carried out his instructions 
in a candid and straightforward way, and the ministry had given him those in- 
striictiono jMqaiise they would not lightly incur the responsibility of plunging 
the eountcy ^ain into war. Some other noble Lords might not have been so 
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Bcrupulous.^' " I believd,^ iaici the t)tiKe ‘liiniself, thkt if hbblte Lotd^ would 
l)(' so kind as put themselves to Ae trouble of instituting iiiquilies among in- 
ilividuals who were preltot and in attendance at the congress, the!y Would learrt 
that there was no deficiency on iny part in making the strongest remonstrances 
and representations as to the intentions of the British goveminent; that, so fi#r 
Irom this being the case, I went, upon every point, to the full length of my in- 
structions; and indeed I went as far as it was possible for me to go without 
giving offence to the different powers, with whom w'e Were then in dmity and 
alliance.'' 

The Du^e seems now' to have felt that Lis services in the political world, 
for the ])resent at least, were not wanted, and could do little good. Had any 
public duty aj)pcared still to stand before him, he would, no doubt, as heartily 
as on all former occasions, have gone into it and through it, in his own way, 
in spite of any amount of popular disapprobation. But he saw none, and thei*e- 
fore began to give all liis attention to affairs either entirely private or strictly 
oflilfial. During tliree years following the discussions on his mission to Verona, 
he appeSttPV^iijr seldom in })arliameiit, and sj)oke only once on its floor, and 
even then on so a matter as tlie setting of spring guns. Ilis chief atten- 

tion during these three }ears was occupied with the pleasures of the chase, the 
jileasures of soeieL\, tlie improving of his estate, the routine business of the 
cabinet, and the duties of his offices as master-general of tlie ordnance and 
governor of Plymouth. Any record of hi*' doings then, therefore, would be 
nothing better than the record of the doings of an} distingiiislied private gentle- 
man, totally destilute of matters above the dignity of anecdote or gossip, itere 
is a striking cxemjdificatioii of the difference between a wai’like life and a peace- 
ful one. So teeming w eiv the incidents of the three most adventurous years of 
the Duke’s in ilitaiy career, the >ears 1809 — 1811, that we could not narrate 
them in less sj)acc than about 390 of oiii juges; w^hile so destitute of incident 
woi*e Ills tliree years of peace alter the affiiir of Verona, that we have given the 
wliole of their noticeable liistoiy in this single paragraph. 

The Duke was at length drawn again ttliD prominence in connection with 
the affiiirs of Greece. Tlie struggle of *ihl'‘(Treeks against the Sublime Porte 
was still going on. It had becoiWi fai^pread and feroeidus; it seemed ^6 be 
ever advancing, yet never making progress; and it w'as now a Spectacle t6 all 
Europe, a nuisance to all the commerce of the MediteiTanean, a centre of 
})athy to all classes of admirers of ancient Greece. The great European pWers 
were bound by the decisions of the congress of Verona to practise lion-intef- 
ference to the %ht; but they could not prevent their subjects froth S6lldin^ 
money to the Greeks, oi' 6^ personally to fight for theih as Volunteer^; 

and Russia, who had a profound political interest in making them ‘trfuihphAnt, 
ill order that she iniglit prosecute a long-cherished ambitldn 'if* hef 
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eagles on shores qf 1;hp ^editevwean,,ai(l no^ scruple to alfhrd clande?itint»lv 
very powerful aid. Britain and France had as dpep concern for 4he Greeks as 
she, but for widefy different reasons, and with a diivctU opposite political in- 
terest; apd as they could not prevent her from still interfering in a private 
manner, whereby she might work matters to a result hearing eininontlv or 
solely on her own peculiiir advantage, they resoKcd to attempt to hiing her into 
a treaty with them to effect a conjoint, overt, coercive* iuteilcreuce. 

The Duke of Wellington, in February 182(1, was sent as a special am- 
bassador on tliis affair, from London to St. Petersburg. The mission was felt 
to be exceedingly delicate; and the difficulties of it, which v\oiiia ffiive been 
great enough in the life-tirne of the Emperor Ah'xanth'r, were enhanced by the 
recent accession of the JCinperor Nicholas. What fitter miiu could ho found to 
execute it than the Duke of Wellington.^ He was so rnncli esteemed bv the 
Emperor, so pre-eminent in general fame, so well skilled in dij)lomac\^, so stcmlv’ 
true, 80 wisely pnident, that he was sure to siiccc'ed if anv nan cr)iild. And 
succeed he did. The Empeior received him witli the highest distinction, paid 
liiin the })ersoiial compliment of dnhhing oiu‘ of the best regiment^ in the 
Kussian army the Duke of Wcllingt<ni's/' and granted to him, in })i|i capacity 
of ambassador, everything which he had been sent to ask. The result was a 
treaty, afterwards signed at London, betvve(»n Britain, France, and Russia, to 
compel a settlement of the W'ar in the Levant, — issuing in the establishment of 
the kingdom of (IrGece, with securities which, though eventimllv disrupted wan- 
tonly and perfidiously by Russia, were then deemed sufficient for the protection 
of Turkey and the maintenance of the general balance of European power. 

The Duke of Wellington, on his return to England, resumed his previous 
quietude. But he was still the most conspicuous man of his da}, “ the observed 
of all observers,” the envy of princes, and the theme of history; and, had it been 
only in further guerdon of his vast militaiv’^ service*., he was ever liable at anv 
moment to be called again into prominence to receive new expressions of the 
Statens confidence in his worth. Accordingly, t)ii the 2i)th ol December, 182h, 
he was rempved from the governorship of Plymf>utli to he constable of the Tower 
of London; and on the 22d of Januaiy, 1827, at the death of the Duke of 
York, he was appointed colonel of the grenadier guards, and commander-in-chief 
of the British forces. The supreme place in the army was now vacant for the 
first tiniQ since he had left the battle-field; and who but he could be fitly called 
to fill itt He* who had Jed the ari^iy to victory in eveiy jmrt of the world in 
which he bad been called upon to serve, — who had become identified with its 
honour and greatness, — who, by his rank, his position, and his familiarity with 
its concerns, was best able to maintain its efficiency,— and whose name as a 
general and a victor filled the tinimpet of fame throughout Europe and Asia, 
was iudfoated.by the common voice of Britain as the only individual in whom 
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tlie serious and honourable trust of Commander-in-chief of the British foroes 
could approptfhitely be confided.” 

The influences which arose to our hero from the character of his predecessor 
in this great office were large and many. The Duke of York had for a long 
time been heir-presumptive to the throne. He had held the command-in-chief, 
with the exception of a sliort interruption, since 1795. He had thrown around 
it both the dignity of his princely rank and the debasement of some serious 
personal foibles. lie had, at various times and in various ways, excited strong 
sensations in parliament and throughout the country, by feebleness of strategy 
in the field, by some circumstances in his domestic affairs which brought a fama 
upon his administration, by a ruinous recklessness in his private expenditure, 
and by extreme public declarations of tory principle. Yet lie had all along been 
an assiduous, judicious, effective improver of the discij)line of the army; and, 
since 1812, when the short interruption to his holding the cominand-in-ichief 
to a close, he had, according to universal belief, maintained a perfectly 
pre-eminently honourable, absolutely ])rinccly administration. And 
all thA^t^ facts, as well £us some others, created delicacies or difficulties to the 
Duke of Wellington as his successor; while the most important one of them all, 
both for its weight and for its intricacies, the improvement of the discipline of the 
army, was also retrospectively embarrassing, or at least retrospectively as much 
the Duke of Wellington’s affair as the Duke of York’s, on account of its having,' 
in tnost of its main features, proceeded either jointly from both or in some re- 
spects from each. In so far as the Duke of York’s characteristics as commander- 
in-chief were faults or errors, the Duke of Wellington would be sure to mark 
them well in order that he might avoid them; in so far as they were excellencies, 
with regard to the routine of duty, he would be sure to treat them as a model 
which he would compel himself to surpass w^henever they were surpassable, and 
in all cases at least to equal ; and in so far as they were features of fame derived 
from the achievement of great j)ermanent ameliorations in the army, the Duke of 
Wellington, though entitled to claim no mean portion of them as his own, would 
ever feel tempted, by magnanimity and official etiquette, even at the expense of 
tampering with truth, to ascribe them undividedly to the Duke of York. Eulogies 
upon the Duke of York’s command-in-chiefi therefore, especially when pro- 
nounced in courtly form, have a strong significance collaterally toward the Duke 
of Wellington. And for that reason, as well as for sake of the historical light 
which they throw upon the condition of the army during the period of our hero’s 
cam})aigning connexion with it, two or three of the most remarkable may heixj 
be quoted. 

Mr. Peel said In the House of Commons, at the time of the Duke of lorK's 
death; — “The Duke had been forty-six years a soldier; HDCl he came into 
office he had declared, that no man should, for the llib^cut under the diflr 
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adrantai^es whksh he had had to contend with. To enumerate all the beitefitH 
which the Duke had conferred upon the army, it would be necessaiy to go 
through many details of various regulations connected with religious duties, with 
military schools, with points of discipline, and with the security of fair hopes of 
promotion to every man in the service. But it was sufficient to wollect, that 
while the Duke of York held the office of commander-in-chief, every man knew 
that justice would be done him ; and it was by this, and not by the minute 
regulations of discipline, that the English army had obtained that plastic energy 
which distinguished the free soldier from another. During the long period, 
during the ten thousand days, in which the Duke of York had been in office, 
he,” Mr. Peel, “did not think that one of those days had passed without his 
devoting some portion of it to the business of his official situation. No letter 
ever came to the office, which, if it had a signature, was not read or attended to. 
Individuals might frequently have mistaken the j>roper quarter to which their ap* 
plicaitions should be addressed; but even in these cases a civil answer was always 
returned, accomj)anied by a direction to the applicant respecting the department 
to which he ought to apply. Tlie impartiality of the royal Duke had always 
been the theme of applause in that House, whenever his disposal of promotion 
had been brought under its notice. On the augmentation of the army in 1825, 
the only lieutenants who were promoted were senior lieutenants; no interest was 
allowed to interfere in this ; and the only exoe{)ti()n to the rule which the Duke 
had here laid down, was one which reflected anything but dishonour. It was in 
tlie case of a lieutenant of the year 1814, who was promoted on account of his 
conduct at the battle of Waterloo, where the command of his regiment devolved 
upon him, all the other officers of the regiment having been disabled or slain. 
In 1825, twenty-two captains were promoted to the rank of majors without 
purchase. The power of conferring promotion without purchase was cer- 
tainly a means of conferring favour; but the avei*agc service of these twenty- 
two captains, who had thus obtained majorities without purchase, was twenty- 
six years. Sixteen majors were also raised to tlie rank ol lieutenant-colonels; 
and the average service of these, fifteen years. During the whole of the time 
in which the Duke of York was in office, there had never been an instance 
of an officer being raised by purchase over the head of another, without the 
offer being previously made to that officer, or unless he had for some reason 
forfeited his claims to promotion. Three-fourths of the commissions which had 
been given away in the year 1825 without purchase, were conferred upon the 
sons of relations or old officers. The Duke had possessed extraordinary ad- 
vantages, from having been in the army for forty-six years, and having filled the 
office of commander-in-chief for thirty-six years. It was no slight encouragement 
to a soldier to know, that an experienced eye observed him, wliile there was no 
greater ddvantag^ in a commander-in-chief than to know who had seen service, 
ii. 3 M 
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* Mr. Brougham, at the same time, said, — It was no small praise to the 
Duke of York, that, having so long held the office of commander-in-chief, he 
had never allowed his political principles, by which he,” Mr. Brougham, “ meant 
party-principles, to interfere in the discharge of the duties of his office. The 
best testimony of the sincerity and honesty witli which the late Duke enter- 
tained those strong political sentiments which he was known to hold upon some 
subjects, was, that he entertained them free from all asperity towards the per- 
sons who diffiored from him.” Sir Robert Wilson also said, — “ It was worthy 
of jpbservation that the improvement wliicli the Duke of Yoik had effected in 
thff discipline of the army, was maintained without any exaggerated severity. 
When His Royal Highness came into office, corporal punishment, which had 
been carried to so great an extent as to become a matter of op})robrium in the 
eyes of foreigners, was considerably reduced by him; and it was to be hoped 
that the House would complete what the late commander-in-^*hief had begun. 
The kindness, the benevolejice, and the impartiality of the Duke of York, were 
well known; and although parties upon whose cases he judged might sometimes 
tliink his decisions harsh, yet in no case had any one impeached the motives 
upon which he had determined.” 

The Duke of Wellington himself, at a most critical moment, when the 
Duke of Yolk’s entire professional reputation had been brought into peril, as 
noticed on page 258 of oiir first volume, had given a strong testimony to the 
value of His Royal Highness’ services. And on the present occasion, at the 
earliest opportunity after His Royal Highness’ death, he stepped forward to 
repeat that testimony, with sucli additions as to give it the effect of a funeral 
panegyric; at the same time presiding at a ])iiblic meeting for taking the ini- 
tiative toward the erection of a monument to His Royal Highness’ memory. 
An English historian who speaks of the Duke of York with pre-eminent seve- 
rity, says, in allusion to this monument, — ‘‘ His statue stands conspicuous on its 
pillar within sight of the Horse Guards, where so much of his business lay. It 
might be that some debtors, ruined by his cruel extravagtuice, might sigh in 
their prison when they heard of its erection; and some whose domestic honour 
and peace had been tainted by his passions, might wonder at the strange dis- 
tribution of homage in a state which professes the purity of Christianity; but it 
was pretty generally admitted that he had done his country better service than 
])rince8 often do, and that to his labours were partly owing the successes of our 
wars and the hiirh character of our military forces.” 
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THE flTATTB OV POLITICAL PARTIEH IN BRITAIN IN 1827 — MR. CANNINO*B ABMINIRTRATION-^TllK DUKE 

OF Wellington’s withdrawal from mr. canning-— his amlndmeni on mr. canning’s corn- 

bill HIS VINDICATION OF HIMSELF AT MU. CANNING'S DEATH — TIIK INFLLKNI'k OF MR CANNING’s 

POLITICAL CAREER UPON THAT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The period in Britain from the condii.sion of the war till the year 1827 
was a period of transition. Pieces of the social machinery which had worked 
sufficiently well before the commencement of the war, were found to be so anti- 
quated or ricketty as to be no longer endurable after the war had closed. 
Abuses in administration wliich had arisen in connexion with the apparatus of 
the war, could not be allowed to continue aft(‘r ihn* apparatus had been thrown 
down. Diseased conditions of the ^ovcriuuent, oppressive circumstances in the 
national finance, flagrant \iees in the parliamentary rejiresentatioii, great and 
growing inequaliti(\s in popular privilege, which had been quietly borne so long 
as there was paramount danger from a foreign foe, became causes of exacerba- 
tion beyond all endurance after that danger, at the eost of mucli blood and 
of enormous taxation, had been removed. And, above all, a general crash in 
trade and manufacture, consequent on the revulsions of commerce at the ptii^'e, 
and afterwards aggravated by sweejiing cliange.s in our monetary system, pro- 
duced immense excitement amongst the industrial masses, leading to exorbitant 
demands on the attention of the Government, and originating incessant alter- 
cations, with innumerable mistakes and recriminations, bctA>een the men of 
resistance and the men of progress. 

The ministry whicli had been formed at the death ot Mr. Pcrcival in 1812 
was still in power. Only a few alterations had taken place among its men,< — 
occasioned by death and resignation; and none whatever upon its measures. 
Differences and antagonisms of opinion, on some large subjects, existed among 
its members; but w^ere matters of mutual sufferance, and did not affect its policy. 
Its governmental action, as a ministry, had always been, and continued to be, 
firmly repressive. While new ideas were fermenting among the people with 
the diffusion of political knowledge and the growing conviction of mis-^vem- 
ment, the cabinet policy was that of twenty years before, with its rigorous 
maxims of resistance and severity. The consequences were nothing but natural. 
The people were seduced by demagogues into wicked excesses and extravagant 
demands. They held nightly gatherings in the large towns and manufacturing 
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shires, hatched chimerical plots of marching on the metropolis, talked plain 
treason at public assemblies, and proposed the forcible overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. A conspiracy for the assassination of the ministry in a body was actually 
formed, and was not defeated by any want of resolution or earnestness on the 
part of the conspirators. On the other hand, the Government was confirmed 
by these very excesses both in its own repressive policy, and in the support of 
the well-aftected part of the population. They spared, therefore, neither the 
law nor the sword. They sent artillery into one county and special commis- 
sions into another; they charged public meetings with cavalry, and strung up 
rioters and sheep-stealers on the same gallows. Their names were saluted with 
cries of execration, and their persons made the object of incessant hostility; but 
they paid spies to worm out the secrets of tlie seditious, and pursued their un- 
swerving course in reliance on principles wliicli had carried England, as they 
imagined, through worse storms than these.’" So terrible a tenipest of adminis- 
trative rigour scattered and confounded all ])lotters for a time; but it could not 
always blow; and e\(‘n if it had blown long, it would only have cojiverted terror 
into ruthless rage. Tlie disaffected masses soon felt a lull, soon recovered all 
their confidence, and, profiting by experience, planned now^ forms of opposition, 
avoided violence, courted respectable leaders, projected great organizations, and 
speedily began to assume grand aspects of menace, which both awed the ministry 
as a whole, and evoked the practical play of the differences of opinion among 
its members. 

What the masses demanded, in a general view, was such political change 
as should improve their temporal condition. This was variously interpreted, 
from an impracticable extreme of extravagant generalization, to an easy extreme 
of well-defined measures. But there w^ere three questions which loomed much 
larger than any others in tlie agitation, and floated everywhere on its surface. 
First was tl\e question of free trade, “ sometimes in the guise of Spitalfields or 
navigation acts, sometimes involved in corn averages or warehousing regulations, 
but always tending to untaxed bread.’" Next, there was the question of the 
removal of political disabilities from religions opinions, with reference partly to 
the repeal of the test and corporation acts as bearing upon Protestant dissenters, 
but chiefly to the admission of Roman Catholics to the same platform of political 
privilege as Protestants, popularly termed Catholic emancipation. And third, 
there was the question of parliamentary reform, directed for a time toward the 
disfranchising of one constituency and the enfranchising of another, but involv- 
ing eventually, with relentless sweep and stern demand, the readjustment of 
the entire systenj^f parliamentary represen tatibn. 

None of thesequestions was originally a party one. For that of free trade 
looked mainly to the aboUtion of the war-apparatus of fiinance; that of Catholic 
emancipation concerned rather the practical management of Irish afflurs than 
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the theoretic recognition of any general principle, and moreover had been a sub- 
ject of difference of opinion in all the cabinets since the opening of the war; and 
even that of parliamentary reform was first entertained in its germ by a tory 
minister, and eventually identiBed in its extremest ramifications with reckless 
demagogues, who desired, not improvement of existing institutions, but revolu- 
tion or anarchy. Yet because all the three questions demanded change, involved 
liberalizement, and sought amelioration, they became express subjects of contest, 
paramount and characteristic, between the cause of liberty and the cause of 
oppression, between the promoters of progress and the supporters of resistance, 
between all sorts of allies of the whigs and all sorts of allies of the tories. 

The ministry was affected variously by the agitation of these questions, 
according to the previous opinions of its sc\eral members. It continued com- 
pact enough, indeed, so long as there was a fair pros])ect of j>utting the agitation 
down; but it became disrupted into three sections, or rather showed a marked 
tendency to such disruption, as soon as tliat prospect began to grow desperate. 
First was a sternly inflexible seetion, determined to stand hy the old state of 
things, in unyielding resistance to all change, hap[)en what might. This section 
was originally the strongest; but in 1822 it lost two of its staunchest men, in 
the death of Lord Londonderry and the resignation of Lord Sidinouth; and it 
afterwards had no better supjiorts than Lord Bathurst, who had more than any 
one stood identified with the measures of the war, and the Lord-Chancellor 
Kldon, who had become lachrymose with age. At the death of the Duke of 
York, also, it lost in the person of that prince, an amount of exterior support, at 
least in the resisting of Catholic emancipation, fully equal to all its own interor 
strength. Next was a section who looked circumspectly, in the manner of re- 
connoissance, upon all the movements of the agitation, with the firmest inclina- 
tion to retain the old state of things in as far as the retention of it could be 
prudently thought safe, hut with no less an inclination to concede promptly and 
gracefully as much of it to the popular will as might be found necessary for the 
effective conservation of the rest. The chief men of this section were the Duke 
of Wellington and Mr. Peel,— the latter of whom succeeded Lord Sidinouth in 
the home office in 1822. And lastly there was a section wlio expressly sympa- 
thized with some of the demands of the reformers, or who held some of their 
principles, and wore prepared to recognise these officially, and to carry them 
into action, but who, at the same time, wished to make any concession or chan|p$ 
only in a manner of the least possible discord with the wishes of the inflexibles. 
The chief men of this section were Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson,'^the former 
pnncipally with reference to Catholic emancipation, and the latter pnncipally 
with reference to free trade. 

A cabinet, in so splitten a state, under such “pressure from without,” would, 
In any ordinary circumstances, have fallen instantly asunder. But it was ept 
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oompttct by the influente^of its preroiefy Lord Liverpool. That sobleman bad 
been at the head of it ever ainoe 1812; he was a minister of singular ^kill in the 
management of colleagues, and was held in deserved general reputation for high 
personal oharacter; so that partly by prestige, partly by tact, he had little diffi. 
culty in preventing a disru|)tion, “He was not distinguished by any brillianov 
of genius, and was inferior to several of his colleagues as a public speaker. But 
he possessed a sound, cautious, business mind, well stored with political know- 
ledge. His habits of business were regular and confirmed, and his integrity was 
pure and unquestioned. He was most disinterested; and the public gave him 
credit for his honesty. He was never once suspected of go\erning to suit mere 
party purposes; he never made a speech for the pleasure of victory; he never 
entered into an intrigue to acquire or to retain power. He was open and manly 
in his conduct as he was houest and prudent in his resolves. And as he was 
quite independent of office in a pecuniar}' sense, the world knew that, while he 
would do nothing unworthy of his position, he did not care to hold it if it were 
incompatible with his convenience, or rendered harassing by cabinet dissensions. 
|^^b|||Hffieagues knew if he resigned there would be a difficulty in select- 
a common interest, therefore, held them together. * On 
the 1827, however, Lord Liverpool was struck with paral}sis; 

and, tlidjqpPJle dil|BOt die till nearly two years afterwards, he never again was 
able to tranisact anyHisiness. Thus was the cabinet’s bond of union suddenly 
destroyed ; and what ^|dd now be expected, amid the increasing tumult of the 
coqntiy’s agitation, hut ^harrassment among the tories, embolden ment among 
the whigsr, and enormous difficnltv in continuing or reconstructing a sufficiently 
strong aSilfenistrationt 

The premiership was allowed to stand vacant nearly tw'o months, in the 
liope that Lord Liverpool might recover. The differences of opinion in the 
cabinet were so exacerbated during that period as to tend fast toward explosion. 
The great questions which were agitating the country seemed clamantly tc 
demand, that the impending change of administration should be so framed as to 
hold them no longer in abeyance; and two of them, the com-law and Catholic 
emancipation, immediately after Lord Liverpool’s illneiSy and in spite of it, forced 
their vay into long parliamentary debate. Tl^ lUemhers of the cabinet either 
felt already urged, or believed that they would very soon feel urged, to range 
themselves openly for action either for political change or against it. Mr. Can- 
ning, at once from his official position, from his long standing in the ministry, 
from his reputation among the refortners, and from his brilliance of abilities, was 
the most promken^man on the One side; and the Duke of Wellington, from his 
pre-eminent innuence among Ocniser^ratives, from his practised versatility in cir- 
cumstances of peril, from strength of will, and frcwilMMl surpi^wing 

grandeur of general fame,'' )i^|[|j!||^ prominent man m Ao These 
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two statesmen^ indeed^ did not pit themselves against each others or split the 
•cabinet between theflS} or enter any race of overt rivalry; and thongh Mr. Can- 
ning desired the premiership, and expected it, the Duke of Wellington did not; 
yet they were unavoidably driven apart from each other by the pressure of 
cumstances, and were tacitly or impliedly pushed into the position of leadert fcjf 
the other members; so that, in spite of the continuance of all possible uTbanlgr 
in their personal intercourse, they necessaiily came to suspect and oppose each 
other, or at least to make pi epa rations for opposition, on the great critical divid- 
ing questions of public policy. 

On the }()th of April, the King requested Mi. Canning to take steps for 
reconstructing the administration. His Majesty was anxious to obtain fiwr It 
some consideration from the reformers by placing Mr. Canning at its head, yet 
wished that, both in materials and in policy, it should remain the same as be- 
fore. Mr. Canning, as a matter of course, asked the Duke of Wellington to 
beconve a member of it, bnt did so only by note, and in terms which seemed cold. 
The Duke solicited explanations, but did not receive any satisfaction, and im- 
mediately sent in his resignation. Six of his rolleagues, Mr. Peel, and Lords 
Eldon, Bathurst, Melville, Westmoreland, and Bexley, also lesigned. M,r. Can- 
ning filled the Duke’s place and the places of all these — except Lord Bfexley s, 
who returned to office~-with reformers; and wa^ declared prime minister on the 
1 2th. The Duke then resigned also his offices of commandcr-in-chief and mas^ 
general of the ordnance. These resignations created an extraordinary sensation. 

A cry was raised in parliament and throughout the kingdom, accusing the Duke 
of the most flagrant crimes against his country, against Mr. Canning, and against 
the Kin<r; and an echo to that cry still reverberates along the page of many a 
historian. The Duke seemed to apprehend well that a long time would dapse 
before the facts could be allowed to tell their own stoiy m silence; and there- 
fore he readily availed himself of a call of Lord EUenborough, in ^e House of 
Lords, on the 2d of May, to make an elaborate explanation. We need n 
quote this in full, as it is very long and somewhat digressive; but we most quote 

ApHl,- .h, e- ^ 

Right Honourable gentleman now at the head of His 
following letter:-* The King has, at an audience, from which I a j 
been graciously pleased to signify to me His for the 

His Majesty, with as little loss of time m P®* ’ commands it will be 

reconstruction of the administration. In exe 8 . ju^re to the prin- 
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that this letter does not state of whom it was intended that the proposed 
administration should be formed, although I have since learned that that infer- 
tnation was conveyed to my colleagues; nor who was to be at tiie head of the 
government; nor was 1 invited, as others were, to receive further explanations, 
nor referred to any body who could give such ; nor indeed did I consider the 
Hitrtildlon that I should belong to the cabinet to be conveyed in those terms to 
Whitfeh I had been accustomed in my constant intercotirse with the Right Hon- 
ourable gentleman up to that moment, nor to have been calculated to induce tne 
to continue in the administration about to be formed. I was determined, how- 
ever, that I would not allow such considerations to influence my answer; and I 
wrote to the Right Honourable gentleman on the same night as follows, — < 1 
have received your letter of this evening, informing me that the King had de- 
sired you to lay before His Majesty a plan for the recon stniction of the adminis- 
tration, and that, in executing these commands, it was your wish to adhere to 
the principles on which Lord Liverpool’s government had so long acted together. 
I anxiously desire to be able to serve His Majesty, as 1 have done hitherto in 
his cabinet, with the same colleagues. But before I can give an answer to your 
obliging proposition, I should wish to know who the person is whom you intend 
to propose to His Majesty as the head of the government?’ 

‘‘To this note the Right Honourable gentleman wrote me the following 
answer: — ‘ I believed it to be so generally understood that the King usually 
intrusts the formation of an administration to the individual whom it is His 
Majesty’s gracious intention to place at the head of it, that it did not occur to 
me, when I communicated to Your Grace yesterday the commands which I 
had just received from His Majesty, to add, that, in the present instance, His 
Majesty does not intend to depart from the usual course of proceeding on such 
occasions. I am sorry to have delayed some hours this answer to Your Grace’s 
letter; but from the nature of the subject, I did not like to forward it without 
having previously submitted it (together with Your Grace's letter) to His Ma- 
jesty.’ — The following is my reply; — ‘1 have received your letter of this day; 
and I did not understand the one of yesterday evening as you have now 
explained it to me. I understood from yourself that you had had in contempla- 
tion another arrangement; and I do not believe that the practice to which you 
refer has been so invariable as to enable roe to affix a meaning to your letter which 
its words did not in my opinion convey. I trust that you will have experienced 
no inconvenience from the delay of this answer, which I assure you has been 
occasioned by my desire to discover a mode by which I could continue united 
with my recei^ clllleagues. I sincerely wish that I could bring my mind to the 
conclusion that, with the best infeentums on your part, your government could 
be conducted practically on the pritioiples of that of Lord Liverpool; that it 
would be generally so considered; or that it would he adequetOj^ilO meet our 
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clifiiculties in a manner satisfactory to the King or conducive to the interest of 
the country. As, however, I am convinced that these principles must be aban- 
doned eventually, that all our measures would be viewed with suspicion l)y the 
usual supporters of the government, that 1 could do no good in the cabinet, 
and that at last 1 should be obliged to separate myself from it, at the moment at 
which such separation w'ould be more inconvenient to the King’s service than it 
can be at present, I must beg you to request Ilis Majesty to excuse me from 
belonging to his councils.’ 

“ I now beg leave to suggest to ^ our Lordslnps an imj)ortant distinction 
between Lord Liverpool and the liight Honourable gentleman. The object 
of Lord Liverj)Oors policy was not to take any thing from tlie Homan Catholics, 
but to govern the country fairly and im])artiully, acconling to tiie existing laws. 
Uhat of the liight Honourable gentleman, (who it must be rcTneinhercd, is the 
most able and active of all tlie partizans of the other side of the question,) is to 
make an important alteration of the laws. ’Fhe action of the two systems can- 
not be compared. Lord Liverpool might act inqiartialK ; and com})Ovsed as his 
cabinet was, he was under the necessity of so acting, even if it could be supposed 
that his desire was to act otherwise. Tb.i tlie inllnence of tlie liight Honour- 
aide gentleman’s government must have the elfcct, even if not so desired by 
him, of forwarding his own opinions and views of policy, notwithstanding his 
professions of an adherence to the policy of Lord Liverpool’s governntent. I 
would ask, then, how was it possible for me to go into the cabinet, and give the 
liight Honourable gentleman that fair confidence and su])port which, as head 
of the govei’nmciit, lie would have had a right to claim from me, when I knew 
that the necessary result of his system must be to bring the government to that 
state which I think, and which His Majesty is 8U])p()sed to think, one of peril? 
His Majesty, however, thought premier to appoint the liight Honourable gentle- 
man to he his minister, and X had no resource \>ut to wiiAxdraw. 

‘‘ But it has been stated that I withdrew myseh’ because His Majesty would 
not submit to my dictation and threats in case I should not myself be appointed 
his minister; and this accusation is most curiously coui)led with another, namely, 
that His Majesty offered to make me his minister, and that I refused. My 
Lords, those know hut little of Ilis Majesty who suppose that any man can dare 
to dictate to him, much less to threaten him. My Lords, Ilis Majesty, never 
offered to make me his minister. His Majesty knew, as well as I did, that I 
was and must be totally out of the question; and I so considered myself, and so 
stated myself repeatedly; and I was no party to any snppestion that I should 
be the person to fill the vacancy occasioned by the misfortune which we all 
deplore. Do Your Lordships suppose that, having raised myself to the highest 
rank in the profession which I had previously followed from my youth, that 
having been appointed to the highest situation in tliat profession, that having 
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been restored to iny old relations of command over my old friends and com- 
panions, with the power of recommending them to His Majesty for the profes- 
sional rewards of tlicir ser\icos, after ha\ing passed my life in exciting and 
directing tlieir cAcrlions, — does any man believe that I would give up such 
gratifiiRtioii, in order to he ap])ointed to a slation, to the duties of which I was 
unaccustomed, in uhicli I was not wished, and for which I was not qualified? 
For it must he obvious to Your Lordships, that, not being in the habit of 
addressing Y"our Lordships, I should ha\c been found, besides other disqualifica- 
tions, inca|)ul)le of displaying as they ought to be disjdayed, or of defending the 
measures of the government as they ought to be defended, in this House, by the 
person thus honoured witli His Majesty’s confidence. !My Lords, 1 should have 
been worse than mad if* I had thought of such a thing. 

“Another point to wdiich I wish to draw Your Lordships’ attention is my 
resignation of the command of the army, which I conveyed to His Majesty in a 
letter, dated the liith of April, from which I w ill now read to Your Lordships 
the extract applicable to the subject: — ‘Mr. C’anning will, 1 doubt not, have 
submitted to Your Majesty the letter wdiieh 1 had written to him in answ^er to 
the one announcing to me that lie had been appointed by Your Majesty to be at 
the head of your government. 1 liave fiequently liad occasion to express to 
Your Majesty my most grateful aeknowledgnients for Your Majesty’s most 
gracious favour and kindness towards me; and Your JHiijesty can now more 
easily conceive than I can express the ])aiii and grief wdiich I feci upon request- 
ing Your Majesty to excuse me from attendance in your councils; and in con- 
sequence tliereof!, and adverting to the tenor of the letter which I have received 
from Your Majesty’s minister, hy Your Majesty’s command, upon asking Y^our 
Majesty’s permission to lay at your feet those offices which connect me with Your 
Majesty’s government.’ 

“My Lords, I held two offices niider His Majesty’s government — that of 
commandcr-in-chief and that of master-general of the ordnance. Having de- 
clared to the Kight Honourable gentleman that I could not serve in the cabinet, 
presided over by him, my office of master-general of the ordnance became 
vacant. I might still have continued to hold the office of commander-in-chief, 
notwithstanding the political circumstances, as set forth in my letter of the 11th, 
which separated me from the councils of the government. My illustrious and 
lamented predecessor in office had done so; and I should have followed his ex- 
ample in this respect, as I had endeavoured to do it in others. Indeed I never 
could see any reason why jjoiitical differences of opinion should prevent me from 
commanding the ^jlly at the Horse Guards more than they would an army in 
the field, if circumstances should render it necessary so to employ my services. 
But besides political circumstances, the tone and temper of the Bight Honour- 
able gentleman’s letters, and particularly that of the 11th, (which had been pre- 
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viously submitted to His MajcstV) luid Mas thercfoi'c a romiuuiii(‘Htion of the 
King,) were of a nature to make it im].os.sible for me to retain the command ol 
the army. 

“My Lords, I must trouble you with a sliort statement of tlie nature ol tlie 
office of commandor-in-chief, and of its reflations toward His Majestx on the one 
hand, and the Ri^ht Honourable gentleman on the other, 'fiie commander-in- 
cliief must necessarily be daily in eonfideiitial relations with Ills Majesty on all 
points of the service. lie must likewise be so with the jierson filling tlie situa- 
tioii now filled by the Right Honourable gentleman. Although thf‘ eommamler- 
in-chief has nothing to say to the finanee ol the arinv, yet there are (]ues«||M|l 
under discussion every da\ respecting allowames to <.fhccis and soldiers, and ex- 
penses of every description, upon which the Right Honourable gentleman cannot 
decide in a satisfactory manner, unless after referem e to the eommander-in-chief. 
Rut this is not all. If the Right Honourable g(‘utleman wishes to reinforce or 
diminish the army in Portugal, or to recall it altogether. In must consult with 
the person holding the office of cornmander-in-( hiel’. In the same manner, the re- 
inforcement of the troops in any of His Mail st>\ jios.essions abroad or at home 
must he a matter of concert witli the eommander-In-elik f; mid the Riiffit Hon- 
ourahlc gentleman wdll find when he comes to make up his hudget, that he must 
concert his arrangements with the coiumander-iii-idiiel. JIow was it pos'*ible for 
me to consider that I w'as likely to ]»ossess the Riglit Honourable gentleman’s 
confidence on any of these points, aftiT recei\ing from him, in His Majestyks 
iiamt', such a rebuke as was contained in his lett(*r to me ol the 11th?” 

^^But it has boon stated by the Kiglit lloiumnible gentleman’s friends,” con- 
tinued the Duke, “that 1 had gi^en him emise of ofienee In iny letter of tlu 
loth,” in asking him who was to be ])ivniier, “mid had jiifivoked liis answer of 
the lltli.” The Duke then goes on to show that tlu' ijiuTy wuis w^arranted by a 
communication made to him eight da\s belore !>> Mr. (’mining liimself, — that it 
was fully justified by former practice, — and that a ])i\ce(knt for it had occurred 
in Mr. Cannings own case, at the formation ol Jjord Li\er|)iK>rs administration. 
“Upon the whole, then,” concludes blis (irace, “ 1 considered, when I received 
that letter of the 11th, that my situation, in relation both to His Majesty and 
the Right Honourable gentleman, w’as so altered as that, not thinking it proper, 
for the reason stated in my letter of the lltli, to remain in the cabinet, I did not 
think I could continue in command ol the army with ad\antage to His Majesty s 
service. If I was liasty in coming to this decision, or the decision w’as founded 
in error, I ought to have been informed. 1 bad always been on the best terms 
of good will and confidence with all my colleagues; and 1 believe there was 
nobody wbo enjoyed more of the confidence, even of tbe Uipbt Honourable 
gentleman bimself, than 1 did. 1 ^onld appeal to tbe noble Lords (tbe mimatera 
present) whether 1 ever made difficulties or ever acted otherwise than with a 
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view to accommodate differences of opinion. Then, my Lords, if 1 took a liasty 
or intemperate view of this case, 1 ask them why they did not come forward 
and render me the service ^^hicI^ 1 had, more than once, rendered to others, 
by representing to me that I was wrong? Such a step has never been taken 

e mi, — and the reason is obvious, it did not suit the I^ight Honourable 
man’s views, that 1 should remain in coniniaiid of the army, unless I 
belong to liis cabinet.” 

e\|)hinations of the Duke of Welliiigt(>n produced no good effect, 
foeliiif; had bocdine set feverish tliat it could not look at any subject coolly. 
Wh SO small a matter as a mistake, on the Duke’s ])art, respecting an imma- 
tiired measure of Tiord Li\ erjfool’s administration, soon ])roduecd an explosive 
increase of the dissension ^^ith Mr. (^anning. The measure referred to was a hill 
for mitigating the j)ressure of the corn-law. It had been framed by Mr. IIus- 
kisson, under the personal supervision of Lord Liverpool ; and it provided that 
the duties and averages on foreign corn should be the same in the case of corn 
stored up in bond under the warehousing system, as in the case of corn brought 
directly from tlie foreign port into the home market. Mr. Ckanning carried 
imlirough the House of Commons during the j)eriod between Lord Liverpool’s 
ilkrMs and his own ap]K)intment, But it was not introduced to the House of 
Lords, till the Ist of •June; and then the Duke of Wellington moved, as an 
amendment upon it, “ that foreign corn in bond shall not be taken out of bond 
until the average price of corn shall have reached si\ty-si\ shillings.” 

This amendment, in the course of the discussion wdiich iollowed, w’as held 
to be fatal to the bill, tending to extinguish the w^arehousing system, and to 
operate as a proldbition. But the Duke, in making it, believed it to be per- 
fectly concurrent with at once the spirit of the bill, the wdshes of Mr. Canning’s 
government, and the exjircss approbation of Mr. Iluskisson; and had no object 
ill view except to prevent the w^arehousing system from being a vehicle of fraud. 
‘‘A man,” said he, at an advanced stage of the discussion, “commits a fraud 
in the averages; and having thereby raised tin* a\cragcs to that amount on 
wliich he has speculated, he comes to the King's warehouses, and gets what 
he wants; thus effecting the object of his speculation through his own fraud. 
It is on this account that I am opjiosed to the warehousing system. The 
checking that system is the only means I can perceive for putting a stop to 
these nefarious frauds u])on the averages. But Your Lordships will readily 
believe that it never was my intention that this clause should have the effect 
of putting an end to the warehousing system al];ogether; still less did I intend 
that its effect shoA amount to a prohibition.” 

The Duke, who had never met a surprise in the course of any of his most 
elaborate schemes of strategy, met one lH'MahtlV on the submitting of this 
amendment. Tlic ministers immediately Some one gave 
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nssnraiice that Mr. IIiKskisson would make all haste to repudiate it. And dis^ 
tiiiguishcd men not a lew, outside of parliament, the moment the report of it 
reached them, denounced it as a thing of mere faction or spleen, arising from 
bitter party or personal feeling, and intended only to embaiTass Mr. C’anning's 
government. The Duke promptly opened a correspondence with Mr. lluslds- 
son, ascertained beyond all question that he had mistaken the ^ie^\s ol tliat 
gentleman and of the other ministers, made haste to say sn i., the House of 
Lords, disclaimed minutely and vehemently the degratling unlives ascribed to 
him, and declared that, if the go\ernment uould ei\e a pledge* to return ton 
former principle of the corn-law, \\hich did not afford laclliin's lor triiml on tire 
part of the corn-merchants, he vvoidd be (piiie willing to witlidraw his anuMid- 
inent altogether. The discussion ended, however, ni the carrying of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Canning was greatly mortified by tlii, (occurrence. He ]>ersisted in 
regarding the withdrawal of his former colleague's as, in a large di'gree, a fac- 
tious movement; he believed himself, amid tlie great sensation which had fol- 
lowed his elevation to the j)remiership, and was iK'lieved by multitudes of his 
partisans, to he an object of persecuting nincour; and, notwithstanding the 
Duke of Wellington’s declarations to the contrary — notwitlistanding that the 
Duke had even said, in reference to the amendment, “ 11’ ever then* was a man 
who projioscd a measure individually, and without any knowledge whether he 
would be supported in it or not, 1 am that p(Tson”- Mr. ('aiming st »oped so 
far as publicly to construe the ]m)duction of that mi'jisure in the light of a sort 
of conspiracy. Nay, in the House of Coimiions, on iht* iMh of tluiie, he even 
said, ‘‘ He could not e\cliule from his consiilciation that even so great a man 
as the Duke of Wellington had been made an instrument in the hands of 
others on tliat occasiem. History afforded other instances in which equally 
great men hud been made the instruments of (others for their own particular 
V lews.” 

Such a stroke as this, from such a thunderer, is evidence that even an 
electric mind may sometimes roll along the ground. And it shows also that 
the times were terribly out of joint. How else could it have been ventured 
before a House of Commons, — \eiitured, too, in the hope, which was fully 
realized, that the majority would receive it wrcll, and ev(*n applaud it to the 
echo! Mr. Peel, liowever, animadverted sharply on it, characterising it as a 
vain attempt to cast obloquy on a public man who, on the anniversary of W a- 
terluo, if on no other day, ought not to be subjected to unfounded charges. So 
in substance said some others in parliament, as well as multitudes out of doors. 
And all persons now, who acquaint themselves with the character of the men 
and of the times, feel astonished that Mr. Canning should have brought such a 
charge, so improbable, silly, and intemperate, against the Duke of Wellington. 
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But there was some excuse for him. He liad an over-sensitive constitution, and 
was in wretched healtli, overtasked, jaded, staggering, kept from sinking alto- 
gether only by the intensity of his excitement; and, believing as he did that the 
tumultuous political conflict around him, which had been so fiercely increased 
by the change of administration, was mainly the heavings of a j)ersonal conflict 
against himself, produced or abetted by the Duke of Wellington, lie naturally 
seized the first feasible opportunity for letting fly an an*ow at the Duke. 

Mr. Canning died on tlie 8th of August. Then arose a cry, which has not 
yet died away, that he fell a martyr to liberty, a victim to persecution. And 
iwt a few of the most excited of his contemporary partizans were not slow to 
say or to insinuate that his executioner was the Duke of Wellington. The 
Duke bore the cruel charge, witli his usual silent heroism, for the long period 
of .six inontlis; hut at IcMigth lie said in the House of Lords,— “ I protest against 
any such imputation being east upon me as that T ever entertained any personal 
hostility to Mr. Canning. After 1 left the government, 1 always met Mr. 
Canning in the way in which I liad been accustomed to meet him, and did not 
depart from those habits which liad marked our previous intercourse. Rut I 
will go further, and say that I liad no hostility towards Mr. Canning’s gi'vern- 
ment. I did, it is true, jiropose that a clause should be added to the corn l>ill, 
but did I not, at the same time, beg of the go\ernmcnt to adopt tliat clause, or 
something like it, and not to abandon tlie bill? I must again repeat that to the 
day of his death 1 felt no ijersonal hostility to Mr. Canning, and that I am 
equally free from the imputation of having entertained any political hostility 
toward him,’’ 

That Mr. Canning struggh'd nobly for liberalism and fell in the struggle, is 
true; but that his fall resulted fi’om persecution in any sense but that of reci- 
procal political antagonism — that it resulted from any cause except the severe 
pressure of* ])ublic business, in vei*} exciting circumstances, upon a fractured 
constitution — seems to be an error. The real conflict,” as is remarked by one 
of his own warmest eulogists, ^^was betw^ocn old and new princijdes of poliev, 
and the vs’ounds which men received were as representatives of those principles. 
In as far as Mr. Canning could keep this truth before him, he was able to bear 
what was inflicted ; but he could not always keep it in full view. Perhaps no 
man of any temperament could have done so; and it was not to be expected of 
one so sensitive as he. Yet he might have got tlirough if he had had any fair 
chance of health.” But no such chance was within his reach. 

The influence of Mr. Canning’s political career on that of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was mu^Jlinore extensive than can yet have appeared from our narrative. 
He stands up to view, in the landscape of history, as a grand arch connecting the 
premiership of Pitt witli the premiership of Wellington. A particular influence, 
as shown in the tenth chapter of our former volume, was exerted by Mr. Pi^^ 
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upon our hero’s public early life; but that same iiittuenre, at the same time, 
was exerted more strongly upon Mr. Claiming; and it worked out results, in the 
course of his political career, which came to be exentually developed in tlie cliief 
events of the Duke's premiership. Mr. Canning entered j^arliament in \1\K\, 
when he was only tweiity-tliree years of age. He entered as a ministerial suj)- 
porter, under the auspices of Pitt, for the borough of Newj)()i t, in the isle of 
Wight, llis oratory was so dazzling, Ids logic so corrnscating, his energy so 
craslnng, that many p(*rsons already jironounced liitii a thundi‘rer. He becaim^ 
an under secretary of state in ITDh, retired from othcc with Pitt in l^SOl, resumed 
office with Pitt in 1804, opposed Fox's ministry in IHOli, took office under the 
Duke of Portland in 1807, resigned on a quarrel witli Tiord (’astlereagh in 1809, 
entered the cabinet of Lord Liverpool as president ot tlie Hoard of Control in 
1811), retired on account of (^ueen (’aroline's allair in 1?>:^0, and, as we have 
already seen, entered the foreign office as succi'ssor of Lord Londonderry in 
1822. But he had been appointed g(mTnoi-gener.il ol‘ Iinlia, and was just (»n 
the eve of embarking in tliat capacity wlien Lord Londonderiy died. lie had 
also enjoyed much consideration as the parliainimtarv l epresentative of Liverpool 
since 1812. llis chief powm*, howc\(M-, consi d in hi^ being a consecutive of Pitt. 
In Pitt’s own lil’o-time, indeed, and lor siv years alterwards, lu* did not coincide 
with him on the great question of Catholic enuinci])ation, — holding the same 
ground then on that question winch the Duke of Wellington continued to hold 
on it till 1829; but from 1812, he openly took tljc affirmative of it, cham])ionized 
it, and bore it on toward triumph, insomuch as to leave it at his death in a con- 
dition which gave the Duke of Wellington, on attaining the premiership, no 
alternative but first to tamper with it for a little in the quasi-Canning spirit, and 
tlien to adopt and carry it. 

The mind of Canning,” says an American writer, “ was, in tlie highest 
degree, cultivated and refined. It a|)])rcliended ratlier by a touch than a grasp, 
and illustrated a subject more by its lucidity than its intenseness. A mirror, 
not a lens, it radiatetl and reflcct(*d, instead of concentrating light. Had he de- 
voted himself to literature, he might not, like Kousseau (in the metaphor of Sir 
William Jones,) have ^written wdth phosphorus on the sides of a cavern, but he 
W'ouJd have found means to illuminate the cavern itself. 11 eloquence is the 
child of knowdedge, Canning was legitimately an orator; for his intellect was 
rich in varied and comprehensive learning. His distinct and accurate con- 
ceptions were expressed in clear and luminous language, illustrated rather by 
allusion than imagery, and betraying less the profundity than the appropriate- 
ness of his acquirements. The range of his academic studies, wider by far than 
that of any^f his great contemporaries, gave a beauty and simplicity to his style, 
and a point to his classical illustrations, altogether fascinating. As his ideas 
were never concealed under a gorgeous colouring of w^ords, so they were never 
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chiselled down into naked severity of outline, or cramped by unnatural inversion 
or affected pauses. lie neither belonged to the German school, nor to the in- 
tense school. He spoke the words of Queen Anne in the jdirases of King 
George. If he never rose to the gigantic, and seldom to the impassioned, yet 
he never sunk into declamation or frivolity. If he could not thunder with 
Ju])iter, he disdained to rattle with Salmoneus. Wit he had without doubt, and 
in his use of it some have deemed him too unsj»aring: if so, it was in the repul- 
sion of sonic hot attack, or at that stage of a debate in which men fight with 
shortened swords.” 

man,” says another writer, in reference to Mr. Canning’s private 
character, “ was ever farther removed from presumption or vanity. He w^as 
unostentatious, accessible to the humblest individual. He loved simplicity, and 
was gentle and aHable to those*, about him, and of a generous but sober dis- 
position. At times, it is true, upon occasions of officious interruption, or on a 
sudden wounding of his feelings, he exhibited that irritability so constantly the 
attendant upon genius; but on no occasion was the smallest unkindness ever 
wantonly indicted by him ujion others.” ^^In his person there were no extremes. 
His dress was plain, but in thorough good taste*. In most things, he seemed to 
partake of the character of his eloquence; open and manly, conscious of power, 
and consequently simple and unpresuming. He was, in the jirime of his life, 
what might be called, ‘ a very handsome man,’ tall, well-made, his form moulded 
between strength and activity. His countenance beamed w ith intellect and bore 
a cast of firmness; yet, a mild and good natured expression layover all. His 
head was even then bald as the ‘first Crnsars;’ his forehead lofty and capacious; 
his eye reflective, but at times lively; and his w’hole countenance expressive of 
the kindlier iiffections, of genius, and of intellectual vigour. The elaborateness 
of his eloquence was not Aisible in his carriage in the drawing-room, nor his some- 
what theatrical manner of delivering his parliamentary speeches. His gait, as he 
paced the carpet, was natural — and wholly free of constraint. He seemed re- 
served rather than communicative; he spoke quick; his voice, full in tone, 
harmonious and clear. 
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At the death of Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich wan made prcMiiicr. lie liad, 
as Mr, Robinson, succeeded to the chancel lorshi]) ol the exc]ie([uer at tlie time 
tliat Mr. Canning became foreign secretarv. He was a thorongli Cnnningite, 
and proposed to make his government a stiicl continuation ff tliat of Mr. 
Canning. He had nothing to do but to work tlu' machinery of tlie state pre- 
cisely in tlie condition in which Mr. (^inninc li.ul left it, — even with very few' 
alterations among the W'orkmen: and he p' >Hessed llie advantage ol being com- 
paratively free from the emharrasMiients ol any ])ersonal contest; so that he 
might have been expected to achieve great things, smoothlv and swiftly, by the 
combined influence of tory experience and (^inniniritt ])()j>ularity. Rut he was 
essentially a weak man, totally unfit, in so exciting .i crisis, to manage the 
country, to control his colleagues, or even to govern himsedf. His cabin(‘t, at 
the very commencement, seemed struck with a moral jiaralysis; it afterwards 
accpiired a little energy only to inflict blows u])on itsell; it soon was confounded 
by the sudden smash in its foreign relations arising from the sea-fight of Nava- 
rino; and so early as the 8th of January, 1828, Lord Godendeh declared to tlie 
King that he could not attempt to do anything more with it, and resigned 


his office. , 

The Duke of Wellii.fiton, on Lord G<Klerich becon.inji prcn.ior, resumed 
the comma, id-in-ehief of tl,e army. He did so for the army’s own sake and for 
tl,e sake of tilings connected with it, and not at all on account of Ins pe> 
eeption of any change, for he did not Freeive any, in the amrnus of the 
government. He therefore made an open declaration that he resumed the 
command-in-chief for the sake of the public service, that he did not .-esume ,t from 
any sympathy with the new premier, that he disapproved as much of the com- 
position of the cabinet then as he had disapproved of it lour months before, m 
that he wished to be considered as standing aloof from the oabineF policy. Hi 

difficulties about co-operating as commander-in-ebief witl, a F--— 
whom he had not political confidence-difficulties which he had ^y j 
to be only temporary-had, in some unexplained manner, l,een either removed 

II. 
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onovercome; and now he felt at liberty to act on his declaration, — “ 1 never 
(xiuld' iHi'^tiny reason why political differences of opinion should prevent me from 
commanding the army at the Horse Guards more than they would an army 
in the field.’" 

Unquestionably a subsidiary reason of no mean strength for the Duke’s re- 
sumption of the coininand-in-chief, was his laudable wish to complete the im- 
proveinents he had so long been carrying on in the army, and to regulate the 
promotions and rewards of the soldiers whom iie had so often led to victory. 
Wtiy persons, indeed, in the retrospect of his long course of command in the 
field and at the Horse Guards, accuse him of severity, remissness, and partiality. 

He has been charged,” says an able periodical writer, “ with being a cold, 
hard martinet, who acted on an exaggerated sense of duty, and brought all 
affairs within a narrow rule. If we reflect that the Duke was the target for all 
the discontented spirits — for all those who, having served their country in the 
field, or in the drawn ng-room and on j)arado, conceived that their services w’ere 
not duly acknowledged — that the impertinent and unfounded claims on his con- 
sideration and administrative bounty usually far exceeded those that weie based 
on real unrequited merits, — w^o may naturally suppose that an adverse j)nblic 
opinion might be generated against him, when he had to treat all these persons 
on their merits, and oppose to persc\ering egotism the cold front of duty and 
repulsion. In order to arrive at a correct estimate of the Duke of Wellington’s 
conduct in this capacity, it would be necessary to disregard the complaints of 
the discontented, to sift their several cases to the bottom, and then to ascertain 
whether their ill-success had been owing to their ow^i demerits, or want of per- 
ception in the corninandcr-in-chief. Now this w^ould be a hopeless task; and 
failing its performance, the next best thing is to take the o])inions of officers who 
are well qualified to judge — who had the means of knowing the duties, senti- 
ments, and principles of action, and could best judge whether he was actuated 
by caprice, negligence, prejudice, and, above all, by a disregard of the claims 
and services of his old companions in arms. Military men are proverbially apt 
to consider themselves neglected; it is natural that they should. Each man 
knows what he has gone tlirough, the w^ounds he has received, how he has been 
passed over in promotion, or how this or that man was put over his head wlio to 
his eyes did not deserve it. But such men, although entitled to our utmost re- 
spect, cannot be permitted to monopolise public opinion on a topic so important 
as the character of the Duke of Wellington as cominander-in-chief. It is in the 
nature of things, that they should take a confined and microscopic view of 
things; that thejj^hould magnify their own merits, and dwarf those of others; 
above all, that they should regard the subject from a limited point of view, and 
60 lose sight of many minor considerations wdiich might have influenced the 
di‘ci$ion of their official supeiior. We have reason to believe that the opinion 
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of those officers whose opinion is really worth havin^r_wlu) possessed the means 
of judging for themselves the character of the Duke and the exigencies of the 
service— is really in his favour; and that if their verdict could taken, tliey 
would one and all declare that, with some exceptions, the conduct of that illustri- 
ous man at the head of the Horse Guards was ever regulated by a high and noble 
spirit of justice and impartiality. And of the Duke’s close application to business, 
of the pertinacious )>erseveranco with which he read every document, and ])robed 
every case, there arc records enough. That he should do these things in his 
military capacity was only to be expected from his known conduct in the other 
departments filled by him in the public service. One day’s duty at the Horse 
Guards was the repetition of another. Almost a.s ivgnlarly as three o’clock 
sti uck, he was at his post, seated in his plain unpretemling room, and busy with 
the various matters crowding on his attention.” 

The King, on receiving Lord Goderich’s rcdgnnlion of the preiniershi}), sent 
for the Duke of Wellinginn. His Majest} thojiglit he had een enough of mixed 
governments — enough also ol prudent men, bj*illiant men, and bland men to lead 
them; and he now wished to see a comj)act, strong government, with a resolute 
man at its head. He thendore sent foi tJu‘ pacificator of the Deccan, the healer 
of the Peninsular anarchies, the eoncjiieror of Ihiomi parte, the cynosure oi‘the great 
recent Eui’opean congresses, the higli-souled eommander-in-cliicf of the British 
forces, the acknowledged leader of the strongest political party in the British 
state, the man wdio had recently been extolled by all Europe as Euro])e’s greatest 
man, and w ho, in spite of tlie w’aning of his popularity among the British masses, 
was still immeasurably the most famous oi’ living Englishmen, — this man, of such 
iron will, of such electric energy, of sucli dazzling re|)utatiou, did the King send 
for to he made his prime minister. But had not the Duke of Wellington, only 
eight months before, in the House of Lords, on oeeasioii of \ indicating his seces- 
sion from Mr. Canning, declared that he would he “ worse than mad ” to tliink 
of accepting the preiniershi))? And if he should ever accept it, especially if he 
should accept it so soon, all parties wwld be sure to remember this declaration, 
to make it a bye-word of inconsistency, his friends to twit Ijim with it, and his 
o])ponents to upbraid him. The generous few, however, who know that an 
eminent man’s estimate of himself is generally of the humblest, and often the 
reverse of fact — these few also would remember the declaration, w^ould construe 
it oppositely, and probably w^oukl give tone u])oii it to the many. At all events, 
the new premier, almost immediately after the first blush of talk u|jou his appoint- 
tnc'iit, would begin to be judged, as to liis fitness for office, not by the terms of 
an isolated speech, but by the immense aggregate elements of his character. 

The Duke of Wellington himself, even in the face of the full breadth of his 
declaration, did not feel any inconsistency in acce})ting the premiership. He of 
course felt bound, when the King offered him the office, to express his sense ol 
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unfitness fur it, and to recommend that it should be given to some other person ; 
bur (Jn being urged by the King to accejit it notwithstanding, he felt equally 
bbund to renounce instantly his own scruples, and to accede heartily to the 
King’s will. A regard to duty, in defiance of difficulties, and irrespective of 
personal considerations, was ever, as we have often seen in the course of our 
narrative, the dominant principle of his public conduct; and this was to be deter- 
Ihined in any case, but especially in so momentous a case as the present, not by his 
own estimate of his own powers, but simply by his sovereign’s pleasure. Speaking 
in the House of Lords, on the 29th of January, respecting his accef)tance of the 
premiership, he said, — ‘‘ When 1 received His Majesty’s commands to give my 
opinion respecting the formation of a ministry, it was far from my wish to place 
myself at its head, or to take any office other tlian that which I already held. 
But finding, in the course of the negotiation ^^hieh arose out of the commands of 
His Majesty, a difficulty in getting another indi\idual to fill the jdace, and that 
it was the unanimous wisli of those who are now my colli'agues that 1 should 
tftke k, I determined to accept it. But having so determined, 1 resigned the office 
of commander-in-chier* 

Still less did the King feel any inconsistency in asking the Duke to accept 
the premiership. His Majesty honestly believed the Duke to be far the fittest 
man of the day to be prime-minister, and therefore felt obliged, for the Crown’s 
sake and for the couiiti^’s, to secure his services. The habits of the Duke, as a 
soldier and a conqueror, which were unsuited to the civil administration of a 
great free country, seemed to the King and to many others to be neither so j)ro- 
minent nor so powerful as habits of a totally different kind, acquired in the 
Duke’s general management of campaigns, and in his diplomacies at courts. 
Even Mr. Roebuck says, — ‘‘ No man can be a great soldier unless he possess 
great administrative talent, and tliis talent is more likely to he brought forth and 
fostered by the business ol‘ w^ar than by the management of cases at Nisi Prius; 
yet because of the habit of -speaking, the lawyer is deemed capable of governing, 
while the soldier whose life is spent in action, not in talk, is considered unversed 
in what are called the civil affairs of state. The training of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was, however, of a much higher character tlian any which ordinary states- 
men or soldiers or lawyers can ho])e to enjoy. In India, in Spain, in Portugal, 
he led armies and lie governed nations. To feed his armies, and to keep the 
people for whom he was nominally engaged, obedient and favourable to his cause, 
he was obliged to bring into actitin all those great qualities of. mind, which are 
needed for the practical government of mankind. Every intricate question of 
finance, the vari^is in d’ perplexing operations of trade, the effects of every Insti- 
tution, commercial, political, of law, and administration — all had to be under- 
stood, weighed, watched and applied, while lie led the armies of England, and m 
fact governed the people of Spain and Portugal. The vast combinations needed 
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foi liis gieat campaigns made liiiii familiar with every operatiuii of government, and 
the peculiar relation in which he stood to the people of Spain and Portugal, and 
their various rulers, called into action every faculty of Jiis mind, and made him 
profoundly skilled in the difficult art of leading and controlling men of ail classes 
and of all characters.” 

We may so far anticipate as to say that, in regard at least to the working 
qualities of the Duke of Wellington in the premiership, from the first moment 
of his bearing the responsibilities of the office, the highest anticipations of all 
persons who thought favourably of him were fully realized. “ ( )ne thing appealed 
to be certain,” says the Old Soldier\s ” Life of him, “ that he was the leiist 
luxurious first lord of the treasury that had ever wielded the destinies of a nation ; 
for Wo owe to his prying assailants an account of his daily lile, which proves that 
his powers of endurance and application were of n<> ordinary kind. It was stated 
in most of the public journals of the time, on what was deemed eompeteiit 
authority, that His Grace slept upon a inaitras> spivad iqu>n an iron-camj» bed- 
stead; that he rose rt‘gnlaii\ at seven o\lock in the morning, breaki'asted at 
eight, and immediately afterwards ajijdied liinis«*!f sedulously to his idlieial duties; 
that on the arrival of the post, it was hi '.ndeviating j)raetice to aj»pend at once 
to every application sucli instructions as would cnahU* liis secretary to reply to it, 
with little chance of a misrepresentation of his meaning, and that soon afterwards, 
he mounted his charger, and proceeded to tlie treasury, where ho remained 
engaged in business until five o’clock, unless snmmom'd to attend a privy council 
or a meeting of the cabinet. The worst part of the business, so far as laggards 
were concerned, was, that he was accustomed to exact from others some portion 
of the punctuality he was always prepared to observe himself; and many are the 
anecdotes which have been related from time to time, of his attem))ts to reform 
the habits of the subordinate civil officers of the Crown. One of his character- 
istics was, that he would not admit of the existence of a difficulty. With him no- 
thing seemed im|)ossiblc that fell within the scope of Ids duty. W ishing to get 
rid of some of the perplexity which encund)ere(l a j^ortion of the public accounts 
of the treasury, and being assured that the tluiig w as impracticable, he is said 
to have remai’kod, ^ Never mind; if you cannot acconudish it, 1 will send you in 
half a dozen pay-sergeants who will.’ The ineiiaceil incursion was, of course, 
averted by the acdiieveinent of the impossibility.” 

The Duke attempted high taet in the eonstrueting of Ids cabinet. He was 
expected by the tories to act strictly as an inflexible, j et he saw urgent necessity 
to conciliate the popular will. The times appeared to him to demand the utmost 
caution, alike against any firm continuance of the repressive policy , and against 
any sudden or broad adoi)tion of the policy of concession. He therefore made 
his cabinet a mixture of toryism and Canningism, leaving out such tories as were 
not likely to yield some points, and retaining such Canningites as were likely to 
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bring him most eclat. But he managed so to select the men as to have them, 
with two or three exceptions, the very same who had constituted the cabinet of 
Lord Liverpool. There were, however, changes of office, changes of relation, 
changes in the spirit of individuals, and changes in the general under-current 
of thought, which rendered it, though not properly a progressive cabinet, yet a 
cabinet willing and prepared to progress. Its most distinguished men, on the 
tory side, were Mr. Peel and Mr. Goulburn, and on the Canningite side Mr. 
Huskisson, Lord Dudley, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Grant, who afterwards became 
Lord Glenelg, and Mr. Lamb, who afterwards became Lord Melbourne. Lord 
Hill got the command-in-chief, Lord Beresford the master-generalship of the 
ordnance, and the Marquis of Anglesey the governorship of Ireland. 

The forming of the ministry was watched intently round the whole circum- 
ference of political })arties; and seems to have been at once understood, on all 
sides, to look less sternly than Lord Liverpool’s government had done on the 
j)opular movements toward reform. Lord Eldon complained bitterly, and his 
friends also, that he had neither been included in office, nor at all, not in tlic 
least, consulted,” — that he had been ignored, during all the time of the forming 
of the ministry, in a manner so seemingly studied as to look like insult, — and that, 
not till after evory arrangement had been completed, nor till after there had been 
<< very great dissatisfaction among very important pci’sons on his account,” did 
he receive any explanation from the new premier, who then, says His Lordship, 
stated in substance that he had found it impracticable to make any such ad- 
ministration as he was sure I would be satisfied with, and tlierefore he thoiiglit 
he should only be giving me unnecessary trouble in coming near me, or to that 
effect.” The exj)lanation, however, was accepted by the staunch old tory ex- 
chancellor as nothing derogatory to the Duke, as no reason for any fracture of 
confidence in liim, but as only a result of the change of the times; so that, in 
continuation of the interview in v\hieli it was tendered, we conversed together,” 
says he, ‘‘ till, as it seemed to mo, we both became* a good deal affected.” 

Mr. Huskisson, on the otlier hand, on occasion of his re-election at Liverpool, 
said something on the hustings which was construed by his constituents, by 
members of parliament, and by the country at large, as a declaration that, pre- 
vious to bis accepting office in the new cabinet, lie liad obtained from the Duke 
of Wellington a guarantee that a liberal policy would be pursued. This made 
a greal sensation. A noble Earl taunted the Duke with it in the House of 
Lords, and provoked him to rcjiel it. “ The noble Earl,” said the Duke, talks 
of guarantees. Does he supjioso that gentlemen who have done me the honour 
to connect thcinsdve^ with me in the ministry imagined I was a person holding 
such opinions, ancFhaving such principles, that they could not trust me without 
a guarantee, for the mode in wliich I should conduct His Majesty’s government? 
But is it to be supposed that the right honourable gentleman to whom I under- 
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stand the noble Earl to allude ever used such expressions iis are nscrilwd to him, 
namely, that I had given him a guarantee ? If he had entered into any such 
corrupt bargain, would he have proclaimed his own shame by avowing that he 
had connected himself with one from w'hom guarant(‘es were necessnr\ 1 Is it 
not much more ])robal)le, though I have not thought it worth my while to ask 
for any explanation on the subject, that my right honoiirahlo friend stated, not 
that he had made any bargain with inc, but that tlie men of whom the govern- 
ment is now composed arc in themselves a guarantee to the j)uhlic that their 
measures will be such as will be conducive to Jlis ^lajesty’s honour and interests, 
and to the happiness of the people?*’ 

Mr. Huskisson, in the House of Commons — called up by ex(‘itement there 
on the same subject — endorsed this emendation of tin' Duke. His declaration 
at Liverpool, he said, was, not tliat the Duke had given him a guarantee, but 
that the constitution of the Duke’s ministry was a guarantee. The bearing of 
this upon the public mind, ho\vo\er, was not at all different. Men of every 
party understood as well in tlie one way as in the other, and w^ould have under- 
stood as well from their own observation of the ministry as from any thing which 
Mr. Huskisson might say, that the tendency of the new state of things was — 
slightly indeed, but nevertheless perceptibly — toward liberalism. Even old stem 
Eldon, the most inflexible of the inflcxibles, wdio was ever ready to shut his eyes 
against any seeming advance of the Homan Catholics in political influence as 
against the most horrific of spectacles, saw beyond all cpiestion that the Canningite 
spirit was strong in the cabinet, — the fermentation of it rapidly converting the 
old wash of the Catholic question into a highly stimulating drink. Ard the 
Duke himself, in the very act of rectifying the affair of Mr. Iluskisson’s 
“ guarantee,” though in the same breath asserting his government to be prac- 
tically a revival of that of Lord Liverpool, claimed for it an ojjcnness of o})inion, 
an independency of spirit, and a freedom of discussion which the wdiole country 
would be sure to regard as incompatible with the former y)f)licy of resistance. 
“ But if,” said he, “ I gave a guarantee to my right honoui-able friend, what 
have I done for the other members of government? Is there nobody else in 
the government but my right honourable friend? Every minister surely forms 
part of it. Every one is equally at liberty to state his opinions on every subject 
he may choose to pro]jose for the consideration of government. 1 appeal to my 
noble friends whether they ever belonged to any cabinet whatever in which 
questions w'ere discussed more freely.” But what was more significant than all, 
the speech from the throne, delivered a few days after the induction of the 
cabinet, was perfectly silent on all the great questions of the day,— the premier 
thus ^revealing himself untrammeled and unpledged,— free to adopt whatever 
plans might be uppermost among his colleagues, free also to give either resist- 
ance or assent, as the policy of the hour might dictate, to any mcnsuies w’hich 
niight be brought forward by the opposition. 
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The conflicting parties witliiii the cabinet came speedily to a trial of 
i^^ngth on the most practical 9f all the topics of popular excitement, — the 
tppic of the corn-law. The struggle between them was smart and long, and 
^iginated in compromise. A bill was prepared exactly the same in principle 
^ that which the Duke had caused to be del'eated in the ])revious year, and 
differing nothing in detail except in proposing higher duties. The Duke re- 
linquished all his objections to the principle of the bill, which was simply the 
principle of a sliding scjile, — while the Canningite ministers relinquished ob- 
jections to the liigber duties; and he carried the bill through the House of 
Lords with as frank a bearing as it it had been entircly his own. lie even said, 
on introducing it to the House, — ‘‘ 1 have considered it my duty, my LonL, 
and my colleagues also have considered it to be theirs, in the measure which 
they are about to })ro])Ose to ])arliament, to cndea\onr to steer their course 
between the two extremes ” of ])roliibition and of free importation, “ and to pro- 
pjpse a measure which shall have the elfect of conciliating all parties,— which 
be, at tlie same time, favourable to the public, and whicli shall be per- 

But the premier’s policy, in its relation to the movement spirit of the period, 
was still better elicited by the question of the test and corporation acts. These 
acts excluded Dissenters from offices of political trust and power, unless they 
consented to take the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to the ritual of 
the Church of England. They had been framed in the reign of Charles IT., as 
a protection of the Established Church and of the Stuart dynasty, against the 
policy of the men of tlio Common wealth; but they were so utterly inapplicable 
to the altered circumstances of the country under the House of Hanover, that 
an indemnity hill had, for a long time, been annnally passed to enable modern 
Dissenters to elude them. Tliey were, therefore, a relic of barbarous times, a 
blot upon the. statute book, a stigma upon Britain's free institutions, serviceable 
for nothing but as a liaudle to any clique of intriguing statesmen, at any time, 
to inflict injury upon a large, influential, loyal class of the citizens, by prevent- 
ing the enactment of the indemnity bill. Why, then, should they not be swept 
away? Dissenters, till quite recently, had silently endured them, on account of 
their not really entailing any serious practical g^ie^ance; but now they de- 
manded the repeal of them, if for no other reason, for the very good one of their 
involving a most oppressive principle of intolerance. 

The question, ^ iew eel as a political one, Avas important in itself; but it acquired 
additional value from its coincidence with the movement spirit of the times, and 
from its intimate ]jeIa||on to the question of the Catholic claims. These reasons 
gave it great fav^r^^wdth the whigs, and made it intensely popular. But it 
stultified the government. The very Canningites w^ere divided upon it, some of 
them regarding it as a mere nuisance, fitted to hiing good to nobody, and serv- 
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ing only to obstruct the really practical and tar greater question of Catholic 
emancipation. Lord J ohn Russell, therefore, on the 26th of February, introduced 
it to the House of Commons, as a wedge for driving the resist! ves to pieces. Mr. 
Peel and Mr. Huskisson, on the part of the government, offered all the opposition 
which they could find any feasible materials for offering, yet offered it in such a 
way as to leave room for resiling. The whigs triumplu d. The I'epal was 
carried. A clause was enacted, indeed, substituting for the sacramental test a 
declaration that the person entering upon office would ii(»t use any of the in- 
fluence or powers of his office for the subversion of the Kstnblished church. But 
this did not mar the reality of the repeal. And what now were the government 
to do*? Must they intensify their opposition, coneentrate their strength, and 
attempt to crush the repeal-bill, in the n)>per liou'^r ^ must they yield them- 
selves to the popular will, accept the new' declaration as sufficient security for 
the Established church, and float quietly away witli the current‘s Let us hear 
the Duke of Wellington. 

On occasion of the second reading of the hill, in the House of Lords, on the 
17th of April, Ilis Grace said, — “I fully airroo that the seeiirity of the chpreb 
of England, and the union existing between it and the state, depend neithdHjn 
the law about to be repealed by the present hill, nor uj)on the provisions of this 
measure itself. Tliat union and security, which we must all desire to see con- 
tinued, depends upon the oath taken by His Majesty, to wffiich w^e are all in our 
]*cspoctive stations parties, and not only on that oath, but on the act of settle- 
ment, and the different acts of union from time to time agreed to; all of which 
provide for the intimate and inseparable union of churcli and state, and for the 
security of both. The question is, what security does tlie existing system of 
laws, as they now stand, afford tlie church establishment? My Lords, I am 
very dou\)tful as to the amount of security afforded through the means of a 
system of exclusion from office, to be carried into effect by a law which it is 
necessaiy" to suspend by an annual act, that admits every man into office, whom 
it was the intention of the original framers of the law to exclude. It is perfectly 
true it was not the intention of those who brought in that suspension law origin- 
ally that Dissenters from the church of England should be permitted to enter 
into corj)orations under its provisions. The law w^as intended to relieve those whom 
time or circumstances had rendered unable to qualify themselves according to 
the system which government had devised, llow'^cver the Dissenters availed 
themselves of the relaxation of the law, for the purpose of getting into corporations; 
and this the law allow'ed. What security, then 1 ask, my Lords, is to be found 
in the existing system? So far from Dissenters being excluded by the corporation 
and test acts from all corporations,— so far is this from being the fact, that, as 
must be well known to Your Lordships, some corporations are absolutely and 

entirely in the possession of Dissenters. 
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“ Can you suppose, my Hords, thnt the repeal of la^ so inoperative theee 
can affqrd any serious oKstade te the pierfect security of the chUrch, and tli^ 
pemianedir union of that establishment with the state! The fkOt is, the existing 
have not only failed completely in answering their interided purpose, blit 
ili^omalous and absurd, — anomalous in their origin, absurd in th^ir operation. 
ii»8f man were asked the question, at his election to any corporate office, whether 
Mtnid received the sacrament of the church of England, and if he said ‘ No,’ he 
lost every vote that had been tendered on his behalf, and there was an end of 
his election ; but if, on the contrary, by accident or design, he got in without 
the question relative to the sacrament being put to him, then the votes tendered 
for him were held good, and his election valid, so that no power could remove 
him from the office which he held. I ask is there any security in that? A 
noble Lord says that the original intention of the framers of these acts was, that 
thq ^^rament should not be taken by Dissenters. But the law requires that a 
entering into any coi^poration, shall receive the sacrament without re- 
his religious belief. Thus, my Lords, an individual, whose object is to get 
into n particular office, may feel disposed, naturally enough, to take the sacra- 
before his election merely as a matter of form; and thus a sacred rite of our 
church is profaned and prostituted to a shameful and scandalous purpose. 

“I confess, my Lords, I should have opposed this bill if I thought it calcu- 
lated to weaken the securities at present ejijoyed by the church. However, I 
agreed not to o})pose the bill, though I consented in the first instance to oppose 
it in order to preserve tlie blessings of religious peace. I was willing to 
preserve the system which had given us this peace for forty years; for 
during that time the name and the claims of the Dissenters had not been 
heard of. But now they have come forward, and their claims arc approved of 
by a great majority of the House of Commons, and the bill lias'come up to this 
House. If it ‘be opposed by the majority of this House, it is to be feared, now 
that the claims are made, that such an opposition will' carry hostility throughout 
the country, and introduce a degree of rancoiir into every parish of the kingdom, 
which I should not wish to be responsible for ” 

Again, four days later, tlie Duke said, — am not one of those who consider 
that the best means of preserving the constitution of this countiy is by rigidly 
adhering to measures which were called for by particular circumstances, because 
those measures have been in existence for two hundred years; for the lapse of 
time might render it proper to modify, if not to remove them altogether. I 
admit,, my Lords, that for about two hundred years, the religious peace of the 
countrs^ has been ^feserved under these acts; but when Parliament is discussing 
the best means of presendng the constitution of the country, it surely is worth 
while to inquire wliether any and what changes, in what have been deemed the 
securities of the church, can safely be made, so as to conciliate all paities. A 
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noble Lo^'d has stated that he has strong objections to this bill. If the noble 
Lord will Buffet the bill to go into a Qominittce, and will there state his pnoposi* 
tions, every attention will, of course, be paid to thorn. All I hope is that Your 
Lordships will not unnecessarily make any alterations in tlie measure that would 
be likely to give dissatisfaction, that Your Lordships will not do any thing which 
may be calculated to remove that conciliatory spirit which is now growing up,— 
a spirit that will redound to the benefit of the country, and which, so far from 
opposing, we ought on the contrary to do overytliing to foster and promote.” 

llms grandly did the Luke of l\ellington move out from his old sphere to 
deal a blow for liberalism. Ilis strokes took eliect, not merely against the test 
acts, but also in favour of the general principle of progress. What finer thing 
could lie have said in behalf of that principle than the declaration, so nicely 
caustic, so quietly severe, I am not one of thoso who consider that the best 
means of preserving the constitution of this country is by rigidly adhering to 
measures which w'ere called for by j)articular cinMiinstfinces, because those mea- 
sures have been in existence for two hundred Real's?” Many of tlje tory lord^ 
comprising even some prelates, yielded as bravely to this a})j)cal of the premier 
ever his soldiers had done to his word ol battle. But old Lord Eldon writhi|| 
under it in agony. We who oppose,” cried tlie ex-chancellor, “ shall be in^fit 
a wretched minority. The administration, to their shame be it said, have got 
the archbishops and several of the bishops to support the bill. All the whig 
lords will be against us; the government began in the C'ommons by opposition, 
then ran aw'ay like cowards, and now will be against us; and what is most cala- 
mitous of all, the archbishops and se\eral of the bishops arc against us. What 
they can mean, they themselves know, tor nobody else can tell; but sooner or 
later, perhaps in this very year, almost certainly in the next, the concessions to 
the Dissenters must be followed b\ the like concesrions to the Roman Catholics.” 
Rut in spite of this agony, in spite of these predictions, in s])ite of the fullest 
evidence tliat all the high tories regarded the present measure as both intrinsic- 
ally and impulsively revolutionary,” the bill for the abolition of the test and 
corporation acts passed. 

About a month later, but with very different result, occurred a high move- 
ment in connexion with the question of parliamentary reform. The whig leaders 
brought motions into parliament that the franchise should be taken from two 
boroughs, Penryn and East Retford, which had recently been convicted of cor- 
ruption, and given to two large unrepresented towns. 1 he majority of the 
cabinet saw reason to crush in the germ ever\ thing which might stimulate or 
countenance the reform agitation, and therefore thought proper to oppose these 
motions. But Mr. Huskisson had previously given a public pledge which 
obliged him, in all consistency, in the case of one of the motions, to vote against 
his colleagues. Instantly on going home, at tw'o o’clock in the morning, feeling 
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^a(t be had compromised himself as a minister, he wrote a letter to the premier, 
After the vote which I have found myself compelled to give, I owe 
it'te5F0U’as the head of the administi'ation, and to Mr. Peel as the leader of the 
House of Commons, to lose no time in affording you an opportunity of placing 
zny office in other hands, as the only means in my power of preventing the in* 
jury to the King's service which may ensue from the appearance of disunion in 
His> Majesty's councils." 

The Duke of Wellington, on receiving this letter, which he did at ten o'clock 
the same morning, viewed it as a resignation, and immediately wrote to Mr. 
Huskisson, stating that he considered it his duty to lay it before the King/' 
Mr. Huskisson was astonished. He really did not intend to resign. His letter, 
in spite of being so strongly expressed, was designed to be only a kind of apology. 
He therefore sent friend after friend, and letter after letter, to the Duke, to offer 
explanations. But the Duke was inexorable; and when told by Lord Palmer- 
stoi^hat there was a mistake in the matter, he answered, in the words w'hich 
Jiave passed into a proverb, “ There is no mistake, there can be no mistake, 
them shall be no mistake.” lie was willing, indeed, that Mr. Huskisson should, 
a^is own accord, withdraw the letter; but, that not being done, he determinedly 
iMk it to be truly and entirely a msignatioii. And in due time, promptly 
enough too, he appointed another person to Mr, Huskisson's office. 

Few acts of the Duke of Wellington have been more generally censured. 
Not only his political opponents, but many of his partizans, viewed it as 
splenetic and obdurate, — as arising far more from personal pique than from any 
public principle. And no doubt, as to manner, it displayed a degree of stern- 
ness which the Duke had not always sliown, even at the head of his armies. No 
doubt also he might have begun to feel uneasiness or dislike at Mr. Huskisson's 
strong influence in the cabinet, and might now be ready to evince this. ]l^ut, 
on the whole, his conduct sprang quite naturally out of his public positidlll 
was the conduct, neither of the man nor of the field-marshal, but of 
minister. His apprehension of the reform agitation, togdl^r with coKvlilibn of 
the necessity of united councils against it, might itself liilivli been or 

nearly so, to make him wish almost to expel any coQeagtte who shocM give it 
countenance. But let us see, from his replies to Mr. Huskisson’s ebtpltoiatory 
letters, what he thought due to mere governmental dignity; how far, according 
to his own consciousness, he treated the affair, not as a man, but as a mii^ister. 

‘‘ If,-” said he, “ you had called on me the next morning after your vote, 
and had explained to me in conversation wdiat had passed in the House of Com- 
mons, the chara^^f the communication would have been quite different, and 
I might have felt myself at liberty to discuss the whole subject with you, and 
freely to give an opinion upon any point connected. But I must still think that 
if I had not considered a letter, couched in the terms in which that letter is 
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couched, and received under the circumstances under which I received it, as a 
tender of resignation, and had not laid it before the King, I should have exposed 
the King’s government and myself to very painful misconstructions.” Again 
said he, — If your letter was written hastily and inconsiderately, surely the 
natural coarse was for you to withdraw it altogether, and thus relieve me from 
the position in which, without any fault of mine, it had placed me — compelling 
me either to accept the resignation which it tendered, or to solicit you to con- 
tinue to hold your office. This latter step was, in my opinion, calculated to do 
me personally, and the King’s government, g*oat dis-service ; and it apjieared to 
me that the only mode by which we could b© extricated from the difficulty in 
which your letter had placed us was, that tho withdrawal of your letter should 
be your spontaneous act, and that it should be adopted without delay.’* 

The Caiiningites in the cabinet would listen to none of this reasofrifig, blit 
regarded the treatment of Mr. Huskisson as an arbitrary indignity, done not to 
him only, but to their party. All, therefore, excepting Lord Lyndhurst,* re- 
signed their offices. The premier, of course, coidd no more stoop to negociate 
for their return than for Mr. Huskisson’s; so that he had no alternative but to 


fill their places with comparatively high lories. Select what men he might from 
among the few who were eminent and suitable, he could scarcely avoid the ap- 
pearance of retrograding from the conciliatory policy; but he happened to select 
two whose profession as soldiers, joined to his own pre-eminent military char- 
acter, gave currency to a suspicion, which many lips had already whispered, 
that he was at heart a despot. A clamour arose that he could govern only with 
the sword. A fear crept into many a heart that, at some near period, the 'con- 
stable’s baton might everywhere be superseded by the troopei’s sabre. And evf'ii 
some large-minded men among the liberals said emphatically now, what they 
had said but hesitatingly or not at all before, that Wellington had won too many 


victories to be ever anything but an absolute commander. 

This, in the present instance, was the sheer delusion of a day-dream. The 
])rime minister, in the new movement, was far more coerced than coercing. 
The secession of the Canningites tended rather to accelerate his progr^ve 
policy than to retard it. They would conjoin their influence with that of the 
ivhigs and the radicals to oblige him either to relinquish power altogether, or to 
use it more concessionally tlum before. His own intrinsic tendenmes to con- 
ciliation also remained as strong as ever. Nor was there a single cmcumstance 
which rendered him less a statesman or more a soldier than at t e rs . le 
two military gentlemen whom he now advanced in power, Sir Geor^ Murray 
and Sir Henry Hardinge, had been distinguished fully as mu m “ ® “ 

peace as iu those of war, insomuch as to be well entitled to ^e a p^t^nt 
place among mere civilian statesmen; and the former was only 
L Irish department of the King’s councils to the English one, while the latter. 
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though Riicceeding to the office of Lord Palmerston, was not allowed a seat in 
the cabinet. In fact, considering that the Duke of Wellington’s companions 
}iad been chiefly military men, that he must have known some of them to be 
possessed of exalted abilities, and that his personal sympathies could scarcely fail 
to be ever highly in their favour, a very striking feature of His Grace’s admin- 
istration was its almost perfect freedom from military admixture. Lord An- 
glesey, indeed, was lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Hill was commander-in- 
chief of the forces. Lord Beresford was master-general of the ordnance, and Sir 
Henry Hardinge now became secretary at war; but these all did military work, 
or at least work which was better done for their being military men, and not 
one of them was in the cabinet. 


Sir George Murray and the Duke himself were the only exceptions to the 
c^inet's entirely civilian cliaracter. Sir George Murray became secretary of 
the colonies. This was the place vacated by Mr. Huskisson; and per- 
filled as well by Sir Geoige as the place vacated by successively 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning was filled by the Duke. Sir George Murray, 
throughout great part of the Peninsular war, was second only to the Duke him- 
self, in brilliancy of genius and in effectiveness of ser\ice; and yet does not 
figure at all in our long narrative of that war’s achievements. Why ? Because 
lie worked entirely in the quasi-civil department, as quarter-master-general, 
doing things which could not be told without continual fractures and deface- 
ments of the narrative, — things of no ])o])uhir interest in themselves, hut in- 
teresting only in their grand results, whose whole force was constantly absorbed 
in the concurrent results of the commander-in-chief ’s strategy. Frequently liad 
we occasion to remark that by pinch the weightiest, most intricate, most elaljorate 
portion of the Duke’s labours in Jiis campaigns was the portion which related to 
supplies, equipments, surveys, quarters, and marching-discipline. Now^ Sir 
George Murray w^as at least as valuable to him in this department as Hill or 
Beresford in the comparatively lighter one of tactics or manoeuvre. Sir 
George’s arrangements, in all the latter campaigns of the Peninsular war, across 
the Ebro, among the Pyrenees, and in the south of France, were like a well- 
mnde rail with efficient locomotive; so that at any moment, the Duke needed 
only to link on his army, or any part of it, and away it went. After the con- 
clusion of the war, also, Sir George made chorographical surveys of the battle- 
fields; and had he not been anticipated by Napier, he would have published a 
voluminous history of the war, which could have scarcely failed to become the 
standard history. Altogether he was a man of such high civilian abilities, both 
natural and igyuired, as undoubtedly qualified him to hold high rank among 


statesmen. 
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PROOBBM OF THB ROMAN CiTHOUC EMANCIPATION Ql PHI ION— TUB OUKE OF WEU INOTOn‘« PRO- 
CBEDIMOS CFOH IT— MI* DIFFICDITIL* RESPETTIAO IT WITH THE KINO — THE PAStAUE OF III* Bll 1. 
UPON IT TBBOUOH PARLIAMBMT— HIS IllIEL WITH LORD WINCHKLSP t— Ills APPOINTMENT TO HR 
lAIRU WARDEN OF THE OINQIlfc PUKIb. 

The question of Catholic emancipation hail been variously agitated for upwards 
of a quarter of a century. It was at first rather an English question tlian an 
Irish one. ‘‘From the year 1781 to the }car 1791, " said the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in one of his parliamentary speeches njion it, “during which period many 
troublesome questions with respect to Ireland were discussed, the Roman 
Catholic question was, in fact, never heard of, and so little was the question 
thought about, that when the learned Lord lledesdale brought into the House 
of Commons at that period a bill respecting the Roman Catholics of England, it 
was a remarkable fact that the then lord lieutenant of Ireland was not only not 
consulted on the subject, but actually did not know of this bill till it was brought 
into parliament. So little did the Catholics of Ireland disturb the public mind 
at that inomentl” 

For a long time, too, the agitation of the question was only of a preliniiiiarial 
character, desiderating rather the introduction of the Roman Catholics to the 
good will and confidence of their Protestant fellow -subjects, than their immediate 
admission to the enjoyment of equal political privileges; so that the measuAs 
then proposed for the consideration of parliament were usually of a tentative kind, 
designed chiefly to obtain the recognition of some principle on which enactments of 
emancipation might afterwards be based. “ The circumstances of tlie discussion, 
also," as is remarked by the Times’ biographer of Wellington, “ had from time to 
time been seriously modified. Originally the question was considered in a light of 
abstract policy ; and for a long time it was debated as involving points of principle 
alone; but of late years an agitation had been matured which metamorphosed 
the subject entirely. To such a state had Ireland been brought by O’Connell 
and the priests, that Catholic emancipation was now demanded, not on the intnnsic 
merits of the claim, but as the sole means of satisfying a people not otherwise 
goveniable, and bringing one third of the empire into harmony and unity with 
the rest. It was under this aspect that it exacted the attention of the Dtflce. 
Confident in their strength, and exasperated by the substitution of what they 
deemed an oppressive ministry for the liberal and promising cabinets of Canning 
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and Goderich, the Irish confederates raged more furiously than before. They 
isolated themselves, as it wore, from all the relations of political and social life 
for the one sole object of enforcing this demand upon the government by a na- 
tional movement. Ordinary crime was absorbed in this monster agitation; but 
there was no law but that of the priests, and no rule but that of O'Connell. 
At length he was even returned to parliament for Clare; and it was proclaimed 
by an association, whose menace seemed warranted by its power, that every 
county in Ireland should record alike defiance of law and order.” 

The question of emancipation lost none of its interest, cither in parliament or 
throughout the country, by these fluctuations in its circumstances. It made 
some fitful movements, indeed; but on the whole, it alw^ays gained ground, — 
and gained it rapidly and greatly. The majorities against it in the House of 
Commons, between the year 1805 and the year 1813, fell from 150 to less than 
50. In 1821 Mr. Plunkett, in 1822 Mr. Canning, in 1825 Sir Francis Burdett 
all carried it triumphantly through the C^ommons. It w^as still opposed in the 
Lords, indeed, and throwm out there by large majorities, yet by decreasing ones. 
It also retrograded so far in the Commons in 1827 as to be again thrown out by 
a small majority; but it encountered that reverse in consequence of a barrier 
raised against it by the violence of the Irish agitation ; and next year, in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts of its opponents, it so far surmounted this barrier as to be once 
more triumphant. In fact, from the year 1821 onward, or in a degree several 
years earlier, it luad a high ascendency in the Commons, and held its jdacc there 
firmly and warmly in antagonism to the opinions Lij)on it in the Lords, serving 
as a question of strife betw^cen the tw^o houses, a liindonince to legislation, and a 
general incubus on the government. And this fact, as we shall afterw'ards see, 
came to be urged, in the spring of 1829, by the Duke of Wellington, as a grand 
argument in favour of emancipation. 

In June, 1828, about a fortnight after the changes in the cabinet, and three 
weeks before O'Conneirs election for Clare, a resolution was moved in the House 
of Lords for a conciliatory definitive adjustment of the Roman Catholic claims. 
The debate was long and animated; and, though terminating in a majority of 
45 against the resolution, it elicited proof that the question of the claims was 
making great progress, particularly in the ministry. The premier, especially, 
discussed it in a tone of gentleness in w^hich no parliamentary opponent of it had 
ever discussed it before. He entered fully into its merits, rested all his difficul- 
ties respecting it on the church-government of the Roman Catholic religion,” ex- 
amined tlie arrangements with the Pope, or concordats,” by which some of the 
Protestant states of the Continent had attempted to overcome these difficulties, 
showed that no stbn arrangements were, in any degree, compatible with the 
free constitution of Britain, and concluded, — If we are to do anything, it must 
be by legislation, notwithstanding that existing laws have not been carried into 
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execution, and have hitherto afforded us but little security. If we are again to 
legislate, it must be done fearlessly. If the public iniiid wcmv suffered to rest, if 
the agitators of Ireland would only be quiet, if the difficulties of this question 
were not aggravated by those perpetual discussions, and if men could have time 
to reflect upon the state of this (juestion, they might become more satisfied, and 
it might then become more jmssible to discover the means of doing something.” 

This speech was interpreted on all hands to mean mort‘ than it said. TIjo 
friends of emancipation regarded it as conciliatory; thc‘ most unbiassed observers 
inferred from jt that the Duke wished to deal softly with the Irish agitation; 
and the highest of the high tones ap})rchended it to portend the actual concoct- 
ing by the government of some measure for a})j)i‘asing the Roman Catholics. 
Lord Lldon, the hottest of all the hot opponents of emancipation, wrote soon 
afterwards, — “O’Coimeirs proceedings in Ireland, and the supposed or real 
ambiguity which marked the Duke of Wellington’.*. sj»eech, have led to a very 
general persuasion that the ministry intend, or at least tliat the Duke intends, 
next session, to emancipate the Roman C 'at holies, as he has the Dissenters; and 
the w'orld is uneasy.” 

The Duke’s delivery of such a speech, so soon after tlie changes in his 
cabinet, was sure evidence that he determined to be not less conciliatory in his 
administration, whatever more so, than l)cfore these changes occurred, — that, 
therefore, all the outcry about his “ military ” government was a shameless cla- 
mour. And before the session closed, though otdy seven weeks elapsed till then, 
plenty of other evidence of the same kind transpired. Indeed, all the Duke’s 
speeches of that session, particularly on slavery, on the slave trade, on the wool 
trade, and on the government’s foreign policy, together with tlie closing sptceh 
from the throne, breathed a spirit of moderation whicli could scarcely liave been 
exceeded if, not the Duke, but Canning in the Duke, or Canning alive and in 
person, had been the speaker. To cjuote from them generally would only be to 
load our pages with useless digression; yet one of them on the wool trade pre^ 
sents matter so near akin to that of discussions, in subsequent times, on the 
(piestion of agriculturalist protection, that a passage from it may be interesting. 

This was spoken on the 15th of July, on occasion of expiscation of evidence, 
preliminary to a motion for imposing a proliibitory duty on foreign wool. 1 
must say,’^ remarked the Duke, “ that the papers on the table show clearly that 
a great fall has taken place in the price of wool. They prove clearly that the 
lighter and poorer lands of this countiy do not produce much rent, if any rent 
at all. But, my Lords, I must say also that the fall in the price of British wool- 
has been occasioned in a great degree by the improvement which has taken 
place in the agriculture of the country, by the measures taken to increase the 
quantity of sheep, and by the alterations which have been effected in the various 
breeds. The farmer has endeavoured to increase the size of the sheep, to in- 
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tlie quantity of slieep, and to increase the quantity of wool; and by so 
^iuereasing the quantity, has greatly deteriorated its quality. In the meantime, 
^my Lords, the taste of the country has changed. Persons formerly wore clothes 
made from cloth of an inferior description; but now they wear only those made 
of the best quality of doth, whidi can only be procured by being manufactured of 
j^breign wool. Under these circumstances, to lay a tax on foreign wool, for the 
purpose of affording what is called protection to English wool in tlie market, that 
English wool not being fit for the manufacture of the article wdiich is in general 
use in the country, would be neither more nor less than to give protection to a 
useless j)roduction, and to encourage tlie smuggling of an article which suits the 
taste, and is tlierefore necessary to the wants, of’tlie people of England.’* 

The Duke of Wellington, for some time before his speech on the Roman 
Catholic claims in .lune, though for how long a time wo cannot say, seems 
clearly to have formed a wish to attempt some measure of emancipation. A 
well-informed wTiter in the (Quarterly Review, who looks to have been behind 
the scenes, assumes tliat His Grace w^as the originator of the measure eventually 
^d cxjiresscs a belief that, so early as February, 1828 , Sir Robert 
Pieli signified in private to the Duke his conviction that sudi a measure could 
not be much longer deferred. Rut the cabinet had immense difficulties witli 
the King. They liad been constituted on the understanding, on his part, that 
the Roman Catholic claims should be resisted; and when they so soon saw 
cause to tliink of an opposite policy, and w'ent to liim to solicit his concuiTence 
in it, they found him impracticable. Had he siinjdy gainsaid them, they might 
have known at once what to do. But as lie w as in a state of the utmost wretch- 
edness from broken healtli, low spirits, and a total loss of self-reliance, his oppo- 
sition took i)rinci})ally tlie form of a violent, fickle fretfulncss, wdiich could 
ndther be soothed by symjiathy nor overcome by reasoning. “ He vacillated 
betw^cen dcs]H)ndeney and levity, irascibility and weak fondness; and worst of 
all, not the ‘slightest dependence w^as to be placed upon his w^ord.” He had, in- 
deed, the highest confidence in his jirescnt ministers, together with lofty long- 
tried esteem lor their leader, so that he might perh^pa have readily adopted, 
unreservedly and definitively, the counsel which they saw cause to give him, had 
he not taken an exaggerated view of the Irish agitation; but he felt annoyed to 
the last degree wdth this, regarding it as an indignity to his crown, as a menace 
to his government, as an Jittempt at democratic ascendency, which ought to be 
put dow n anyhow and summarily, before any movement, toward emancipation, 
on his cabinet’s part or the parliament’s, could be wisely made. Hence was 
his consent slow, hesitating, fitful, angry, and un certain, -i— such for a long time 
as his ministers^ew not wdiat to do with; and not till thejr felt obliged to ten- 
der their resignation, not till very near the end of the rec^ |»|.jjarliament, did 
it take a form which they could regard as conclusive, or make action. 
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The ministers, but particularly the premier, during all this time, wore a mys- 
terious, wavering, stultified appearance to the public. They could neither 
promise a measure of emancipation nor repudiate it. Their hands were tied up, 
on the one side by their own wish, on the other ride by the KingN behaviour, 
from acting either in the one Avay or in the other. Their conduct ])re8onted 
variously the aspect of mystification, irresolution, nnconcern, and inca})acih ; 
and, all the while, did not admit of any explanation. The coiisecpicnco was that 
all parties bitterly blamed thorn. “ But their difiiciilties,'’ remarks Miss Marti- 
neau, who m|^y be accepted as a perfectly uno\(*eptinnal>le witness, on account 
of the smallness of the love she boro them.— Their difiicnlties were of a 
nature which they could not explain. They cx])iained as much as men of hon- 
our and loyalty in their position could,— the necessity Inch existed for what 
they were doing; but about everything wbieb most (‘Io^el^ concerned themselves, 
everything which was necessai^ to clear their ])()litical character, they were 
compelled to keep silence. By others, however, hit hv hit, disclosures liave been 
made which a{)pear to put us in full possession of tiu'ir ease: and a close study 
of the facts, as now known, seems to lead to their aecjiiittal of all blame in these 
ti*ansactions. No one can imagine the difficulties they wore under with the King; 
and the extreme seclusion in which he shut liirnself uj) gave them no chance of 
his so exposing himself to any eyes but their own as to obtain for them the allow- 
ance which their j)Osition required. It is all known now; or at least so much 
is reyealed as amply to yindicate the honour of the \^'ellington administration.” 

On the 28th of September, 1828, the Duke of Wellington wrote to 
tlie Marquis of Anglesey, tliat the emancipation question w^as “a subject r»f 
which the King never hears or speaks without his mind being disturbed.” On 
the 11th of November, he wrote again, — I cannot express to you adequately 
the extent of the difficulties which the occurrences in Ireland create, in all dis- 
cussions with His Majesty.” And so late as the middle of December, the min- 
isters failed to effect any material diminution of these difficulties. On the 4th 
of that month, Dr. Curtis, the titular Boinan Catholic primate of Ireland, who 
had rendered important services to the Britislj army at Salamanca, and had been 
intimate with the Duke of Wellington ever since, wrote a private letter to the 
Duke expressing a belief that the removal of the Roman (yatholic disabilities was 
the only means of pacifying Ireland. And on the ] 1th, the Duke replied to him, 
— I have received your letter of the 4th inst.; and I assure you that you do me 
justice in believing that I am sincerely anxious to witness the settlement of the 
Roman Catholic question, which, by henefitting the state, would confer a benefit 
on every individual belonging to it. But I confess that I see no prospect of 
such a settlement. Party has been mixed up with the consideration of the 
question to such a degree, and such violence pervades every discussion of it, that 
it is impossible to expect to prevail upon men to consider it dispassionately. If 
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we could bury it In oblivion for a short time, and employ that time diligently 
in the consideration of its difficulties on all sides, (for they are veiy gi'eat,) 
I should not despair of seeing a satisfactory remedy.” 

Dr. Curtis broke private faith hy publishing this letter. Nor did he publish 
it in any common way; hut he sent a copy of it through O’Connell to the 
Catholic Association ; and, having written a long reply to it, arguing that any 
attempt to hush the agitation of the emancipation question would be extremely 
dangerous, he sent a co|>y of this reply and of the letter itself to Lord Anglesey. 
The effect upon the country was like that of the fall of a bombshell upon a 
contending crowd. Men were all struck with astonishment, and flew asunder 
in opposite directions, each party regarding the event as a demonstration in its 
own favour, and taking ground to obseiwe what would happen to its opponents. 
The Catholic Association interpreted the Duke’s letter as a hint that he intended 
to grant emancipation ; and for a few days they went almost wild with joy. 
Lord Anglesey understood the letter in tlie same sense, and proceeded instantly 
to commit himself as viceroy by recommending the continuance, in a lawful 
way, of the Irish agitation. The tories of Britain, on the contrary, interpreted 
the letter as a declaration against the Catholic claims, — that the continued agi- 
tation of them would be resisted to the uttermost, and might be regarded as 
hopeless; and they were speedily coiifirniod in their opinion by a prompt missive 
from the cabinet to Lord Anglesey, recalling him from Dublin, and transferring 
his government there to other hands. Lord Anglesey’s adoption of the emanci- 
pation cause had suddenly made him immensely popular with the Roman 
Catholics, but seemed, at the same time, to have as suddenly and signally dis- 
graced him with the cabinet. The Catholic Association now burst forth into 
yells, denouncing tlic Duke of Wellington as ^‘a self-convicted madman,” as the 
‘^insane pilot who continued to direct our almost tottering state;” while the 
high tories fe|t so reassured against the agitators, so proud once more of their 
“own invincible leader,” as to be strongly tempted to resume their old super- 
cilious insolence. 

The Duke of Wellington’s embarrassment was now prodigiously increased. 
He at length looked to the contending parties not only as if mystifying them, but 
as if wantonly exacerbating them. Vast was now the urgency for his uttering 
some clear word, — oflering some distinct explanation ; yet he felt still compelled to 
be perfectly mute. No wonder that Mr. Shiel said, in a speech at the Association, 
— “ The minister folds bis arms as if he were a mere indifferent observer, and 
the terrific contest only afforded him a spectacle for the amusement of his official 
leisure. He sits^if tw'o gladiators were crosshtg their swords for his recreation. 
The cabinet seemTto be little better than a box in an amphitheatre, from whence 
His Majesty’s ministers may survey the business of blood.” Yet, amid a sea of 
reproach, ever}'wherc as briny as this, our great hero floated on in silence; and 
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when at length the time came wlien he might honourably speak, he magnani- 
mously said nothing worse respecting the letter which hud so lashed the sea 
about him into a storm, than a few simple words which naively took all the blame 
of it to himself. « With the publication of that letter^ said he, I had notliing 
to do, and the writing it, 1 must confess, had been better let alone. Indeed 1 
shall take care not to write such a letter again to such an indiv idnul.” 

Profound suspense still continued among all classes of politicians. Nor till a 
few days before the opening of parliament, on the 5tb of February, 1 829,, did even 
whispers go abroad, in even the best informed circles, that the <*al)inet were to 
declare for emancipation. But the R.ing’s speccli, at the opetiing, roundly re- 
commended parliament to “consider whether tlie removal of the civil disabilities 
of His Majesty's Roman ('atholie subjects (‘ouhl be edcetefl consistently wdth the 
full and permanent security of our establishments in cliurch and state;” and in 
the course of the debate on the address, the Duke of W(‘llington announced that 
the government intended to introduce a measure Ibr tlie removal ol‘ all the civil 
disabilitie.s of the Roman (yatliolics, with only some special i*\ceptions,-— that 
they intended to introduce that measure in a substantive shape, without going 
into a committee, — that they inteiich'd also t introduce some concomitant mea- 
sures, respecting the Irish franchise and other matters, which the measure of 
emancijiation would require to be altered. In short, the jairliament wore given 
to understand, that tlie cabinet wished such a rt‘moval of tlie Homan Catholic 
disabilities as should terminate all agitation on the subject, — a removal heartily 
done and perfectly effective, — as cornjdete as any Homan (^itholie agitator could 
reasonably desire, and at the same time accompanied with nil possible secuiities, 
^^ut without any invidious ones, for JVotestant institutions. 

The excitement caused throughout the country, but es[)ecially in parliament, 
v\as immense. '^Idie emotions wliicli bad been j)ent up by the long continuance 
oi' suspense, burst suddenly forth like a deluge. I lie most capacious minds, 
with the loftiest embankments, could not contain themselves from overflow- 
ings of leeling. From the day of tlie oj)ening, till the day when the announced 
bill was introduced, both liouscs of parliament continually sw am and surged with 
irregular debate. And the matter in agitation was tar less the wild waters of 
the proper controversy itself than a slimy silt llir overlaving the character of the 
cabinet, but above all thi* character ol the premier, with a dirty sediment. 
“ Never,” says an able periodical writer,— “ Never was minister so assailed in this 
country. As for the Duke, it had been better fur him that he were Buonaparte 
himself; for the vocabulary of abuse against that provoking personage was com- 
paratively limited. The pens and tongues that for fourteen years and more had 
been employed in lauding him as the hero of heroes, were now, with as much 
activity and a fresher motive, engaged in heaping on the illustrious saviour of 
his country every epithet of contumely' which insulted honour and viitue can 
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apply to the traitor. Tlie Duke of Wellington was on a tripod of which each 
support was a treachery, lie was a traitor to tlie Protestant cause ; a traitor, 
and a furtive one to hoot, to the whigs, who had been working at this question 
with exemplary quixotism and great political fame for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and who now saw the Duke’s sword wreathed with their coveted laurels; a 
traitor above all to the memory of Canning, who had been ‘hunted to death’ 
only a year or so before, because he had wished to free the Catholics, and the 
Duke had passed the mot (Fordre that the work, at all events, sliould not be done 
by him who hud his heart in it, but, if done at all, be effected by a cold state 
policy and a calculating expediency. There were the two devoted statesmen, 
(Wellington and Peel), the heath all on fire around them; and not only the 
prey of their enraged associates liere, but assured, on the very lu’ghest clerical 
authority, that their fate was a matter of certainty hereafter. The Duke bore it 
all with his constitutional imperturbability, so long as the attacks were of a 
purely public and political nature. Perhaps his chief annoyance arose from the 
pertinacity with wdiicli his oj)poncnt.s forced him, night after night, to make 
premature spt?echcs on the ])roposed measure, ere it came in a formal way before 
the hou$e; for this guerilla waifare interfered with his ideas of regularity and 
disei])line; but nil the rest h^ des])ised, as indeed he could w’dl afford to do, 
being sure of the rectitude of Ids own iiiotivai,” 

One of the principal topics of reproach was the silence which the Duke had 
maintained respecting his intentions, — the secresy with which he had conducted 
Ids proceedings, — the surprise wldcli he had ])ractisod u])on parliament. This, 
by some strange ndstnke, has been treated by several historians in the way of 
eulogy, as though he had planned Ids scheme of the emancipation bill on son^ 
similar principle of clever secret strategy as he did his schemes for the lines of 
Lisbon, for the capture of Oiudad Rodrigo, and for the campaign of Vittoria. 
Ihit it was viewed in a very diflerent light, both by his opponents and by himself. 
Lords Longford and Eldon, in ])articular, the Ibriner his near relative, and the 
latter his very intimate political friend, bitterly iipbraiiled him with it as an un- 
mannerly thing, entirely bcneatli the dignity of bis high position; and as the 
charge affected rather his govci’iiment than himself^ rather the prender than the 
man, he w'as forward to offer cxplaiifation. 

In re})ly to Lord Longford, on the lOtli of February, he said, — “My 
noble relative com])lains as if I had concealed my sentiments and designs, 
and had taken parliament by surprise. Now I must beg my noble relative’s 
pardon if I deny this charge, by reminding him that I am not guilty, in the 
first place, of concealment of' iny sentiments, for I have repeatedly 
stated in this h%se my anxious wdsli to see the Catholic question settled. 
In making those declarations, Your Lordships will remember that I stated 
my resolution (though this may be, if Your Lordships will so have it, 
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mere matter of taste), and it liad been my determination, never to vote 
for Catholic emancipation if it v^elv not brought before parliament for consider- 
ation by the government, acting as a government; for ^vithollt such 8up]M)rt 
1 considered that the measure would have no j)rol>ability of success. My 
noble relative ought to know that, c\er since ]«l(), the government of this 
country has been formed on a principle, ^^hich prevented them from bringing 
this subject under the consideration of parliament. The first thing I had to do 
was to obtain the consent of tluit personage who !>> more interested by his station, 
more interested by his duty, and more interested by his obligations, than any 
other individual in this kingdom, in liaving tiie (jiiestion settled. It was neces- 
sary that 1 should obtain the consent of that illustrious individual, before the 
ministers of the government could consider tlie (jiiestion as a government 
measure. Would it have been proper in im*, in\ Lords, to have taken any 
measures to bring the subject .so under consideration, or to Inive littered a word 
on the subject to others, till 1 had obtained that illustrious piTsonage’.s consent? 
And when this preliminary ipo ^tion had been d(‘cide(b wlien 1 received the per- 
mission I allude to, enabling me to make a detlaration, on my not having made 
wliich the accusation of surprise can alom he iouiideil, tlie coininencement of 
the present session was so near that it i>as impossibh' to make known what had 
occurred earlier or in any other manner than bv the sj)(‘ech from the throne.” 

Neither this explanation, however, nor the ex-chaneellor Lord Eldoifs own 
intimate knowledge of state afl’airs, prevented that nobleman, nearly two months 
afterwards, from renewing the charge of a surprises and then the premier rc- 
])lied to him in very similar terms, but with more salt in tlimn, — “ 1 beg to tell 
^ly noble and learned friend that lie has done tliat to me in the course of this 
discussion which he complains oi* others having done to him; in other words, he 
has, in the language of a right honourahle friend of his and mine (Mr. IVel), 
thrown a large paving-stone instead of throwing a , small pebble-stone. I say 
that if my noble and learned friend accuse^ me ol' acting with secresy on tiiis 
(jucstion, he does not deal wdth me altogether fairly, lie knows as w-ell as I do 
liow^ the cabinet was constructed on this (piestion; and 1 ask him, had 1 any 
right to say a single word to any man whatsoever upon this measure, until the 
jierson most interested in the kingdom upon it had given his consent to niy 
speaking out? I say that before my noble and learned friend had accused me 
of secresy, and of improper secresy too, he ought to have known the precise day 
ujion which I received the permission of the highest jiersonage in the country; 
and he ought not to have accused me of improper conduct until he had known 
the day on which I had leave to open my mouth upon this measure. 

Another rife topic of reproach against the cabinet, but particularly against the 
premier, was their change of political opinion. The Earl of Guilford, on the 4th 
of April, urged this in strong terms, saying that the ministers had forfeited all 
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oMm for consistency; and particiilaily,” he added, did he regret that the great 
man Iirhose former services gave liiiu so poweidul a claim on the gratitude of the 
country should now be found lending himself to the designs of the sworn foes of 
oMp Protestant institutions.’* “ My Lords,” replied the Duke of Wellington, I 
all^ that inony of my colleagues, as well as myself, did, on former occasions, 
vote against a measure of a similar descri})lioii with this on the Homan Catholic 
claims; and, my Lords, 1 must say that my colleagues and myself felt, when we 
adopted this measure, that we should be sacrificing ourselves and our popularity 
to that which we felt to be our duty to our sovereign and our country. We 
knew very well that if we put ourselves at the head of the Protestant cry of 
‘ No Po])erv,’ we should be mucli nioro popular even than those who have ex- 
cited that very cry against us. Hut we felt that, in so doing, we should have 
left on tlie interests of the country a burden wliieh must end in bearing them 
down, and farther, that we shmild have deserved the hate and execration of our 
countrymen. The noble Earl has adverted particularly to me, and has men- 
tioned in terms of civility the services whicli he says 1 have rendered to the 
country; but I must tell the noble Earl tliat, be those services what they may, 
I rendered them through good repute and through bad repute, and tliat 1 was 
never iiwipen ted from rendering them by any cry which was excited against m« 
at the moment” 

The Duke of Wellington’s opinions upon the Roman Catholic disabilities 
had never been of a high order. Never had he regarded these disabilities as 
any security wdiatever for religion, as a security of any consequence for the 
Established Church, or even as any considerable security for the political well- 
working of the British coii'stitution. All he thought tliem good for was to curl^ 
the mischievous operation of the Roman Catholic system of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment; and he believed that there might be circumstances in which the risk t«) 
Britain from that system, even though totally uncurbed, would be far less than the 
risk from a disaffected, agitated, exas|ierated state of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity. Never, therefore, on tlie question of the Roman Catholic claims, had he oc- 
cupied the same ground as the high tones. Neither on that question, nor indeed 
on any other question, as he distinctly averred, had he ever been a party man. 
Hence w^as his change of opinion, in the present instance, of a widely different 
character from that of Peel; for in his case it was simply a transition of opinion, 
adapted to a change of circumstances, while in Peel’s case it was a revolution of 
opinion, arising from a change of princij)les. What the Duke of Wellington 
had to do, therefore, in his endeavours to carry the emancipation bill, was first 
to convince his op})on||its that they had held mistaken views of the Roman Ca- 
tholic disabilities, Ad next to show them that the circumstances had arrived in 
which the removal of these disabilities would be less injurious to the state than 
their continuance. The former part of his argument was principally historical, 
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of so little interest that we need not indicate it; and the latter part, which ho 
evidently meant as the telling part, dwelt mainly on two things, — the state of 
the legislature and the state of Ireland. 

On the state of the legislature, in ro])ly U\ some remarks by the Earl of Fnl- 
mouth, the Duke said, — “The noble Earl luuild li.nc* borne in mind the n-cat 
majorities by which this question has been fio(|uenth eairu^d in the otlier lioiiso, 
and be should, in particular, bine considered the \erv huge map^nty whieli ap- 


peared in the House of Commons in favour of the consideration of this question 
in the year 1H12. Tlie noble Earl should have considered that, up to the last 
'vear, and by its last votes, the House of Commons was opposed to this House 
on this question, tlic majority of the House of C’omnions being ol one way of 
thinking, and the majority in the House of Lords being of another wiiy of 
thinking. With such a state of things ht*fore im*, I was to come forw^ard at 
the commencement of the pn'sent session of ]>arliament, to communicate with 
Your Lordships and the <tther house of paih miont, and to ask vonr advice upon 
the state of affairs in Ireland Now 1 would di*sirt‘, mv Lords, to know whether. 


if hv going on in this course in the governnumt and in parliament tliere should 
e\ist one opinion in the Common*' and an ‘her opinion in the* Lords, the gov- 
ernment offering in the meantime no o])inion at all, wli(*llu*i that w'ould not 
constitute a state of things which should attract the serious consideration of the 
gov(*mment with a view to the adjustincMii of tliis (piostion? This I will also 
say, that I could not take into consideration in the cahmet any question what- 
ever which was not influenced in some wav or other l)v the state of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, and the ditterence which existed on the subject between this 
Jiouse and the other house of ]>arliament. Tliis was one of tlie evds which we 
had to contend with, and which my colleagues ami m.>self took into our con- 
sideration, when we offered that advice to His Majesty which he has been 


T)le.'ised to accept.” 

On the state of Ireland, the Puke pointed out the universality of the Roman 
Catholie acitatiou, its systematic character, .ts strenj:th, its cunnlnp, .ts virulence, 
the utter inability of the raaf-istrates to cope with it, and added,- My Lore s, 
we all know perfectly well that the opinion of the majority m J*' 

that the remedy for this state of thinj,^ in Ireland is a repea of the disabilities 
affecting His Majesty’s Roman Catholic suhjeets. We might gone and 

asked parliament to put down the Roman Catholic Associ^on; but what chirn^ 
had we of prevailing upon parliament to pass such a bill, w.thoiU ^ 
pared to come forward and state, that we were ready to consider whole c - 
dition of Ireland, with a view to apply a remedy to that whieh P-’— ^ 
stated to be the cause of the disease? Suppose that pariiament P J " 

a bill to put down the Roman Catholie Association would such a ^ 

whieh passed lately he a remedy for the state of things I have already de- 
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■cribed to Your Lordships as existing in Ireland? Would it do any one thing 
towards putting an end to the organization which, I have stated to Your Lord- 
ships, exists, — towards putting an end to the mischiefs which are the conse- 
quences of that organization, — towards giving you the means of getting the 
better of the state of things existing in Ireland, without some further measure to 
be adopted? 

“ But, my Lords, it is said , — ‘ If that will not do, let us proceed to blows.* 
What is meant by proceeding to blows is civil war. Now T believe that every gov- 
ernment must be prepared to carry into execution the laws of the country by the 
force placed at its disposal ; not by the military force, unless it should be absolutely 
necessary, but by the military force in case that should be necessary; and above 
all things, to endeavour to overcome resistance to the law, in case the disaffected 
or the ill-disposed arc inclined to resist the authority or sentence of the law. 
But in this case, as I have already stated to Your Lordships, there was no re- 
sistance to the law; nay, 1 will go farther, and will say that I am positively cer- 
tain that this state of things, existing in Ireland for the last year and a-half, 
bordering upon civil war, (being attended by nearly all the evils of civil war,) 
might have continued a considerable time longer, to the great injury and dis- 
grace of the country, and nevertheless those who managed this state of things, 
those who were at its head, would liave taken care to prevent any resistance to 
the law, which must have ended, they knew as well as I do, in the only way in 
which a struggle against the King’s government could end. TlKjy knew per- 
fectly well they would have been the first victims of that resistance; but know- 
ing that, and knowing as I do, that they are sensible, able men, and perfectly 
aware of the materials upon w’hich they have to work, 1 have not the smallest 
doubt that the state of things which I have stated to Your Lordships would 
have continued, and that you would never have had an opportunity of putting 
it down in the manner some noble Lords imagine. 

“ But, my Lords, even if I had been certain of such means of putting it 
down, I should have considered it my duty to avoid those means. I am one of 
those who have probably passed a longer period of iny life engaged in war than 
most men, and principally in civil war; and I must say this, that if I could 
avoid by any sacrifice W'hatever, even one month of cm! war in the country to 
which I was attached, I would sacrifice ray life in order to do it. I say that 
there is nothing which destroys property, cuts up prosperity by the roots, and 
demoralizes character, to the degree that civil war does. In such a crisis the 
hand of every man is raised against his neighbour, against his brother, and 
against his father; |prvant betrays master, and the whole scene ends in con- 
fusion and devastinion. Yet, my Lords, this is the resource to which we must 
have looked, these are the means which we must have applied, in order to 
have put an end to this state of things, if we had not made the option of bring- 
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ing forward the measures for which 1 say I am responsible. But let us look a 
little farther. If civil war is so bad when it is occasioned by resistance to tlie 
government, if it is so bad in the case 1 have stated, and so much to be avoided, 
how much more is it to be avoided when we are to arm the peoj>le in order that 
we may conquer one part of them by exciting the other part against theiut My 
L/ords, 1 am sure there is not a man who hears me whose blood would not sliud- 
der at such a proposition, if it were made to him; and yet that is the resource 
to which we should be j)ushed at last, by continuing the course we have been 
adopting for the last few years/’ 

The emancipation bill passed the Commons on the 30Lh of March, by a 
majority of 409 to 53, and the Lords on the 10th of April, by a majority of 213 
to 109. All amendments in both houses were rejc'cted. Xlie royal assent was 
given on the 13th of Api*il. The passing ot the bill was in every sense tnnmph* 
ant. No statesman but the Duke of Wellington could have carried it at all; 
and he carried it with perfect ease, in the eoinjiletest possible foim, and with the 
utmost expedition. The lionse that had ever strongly opfiosed the mere con- 
sideration of the Eoman Catholic claims, - that only ten months before, under 
very favourable circumstances, had opposed any such consideration by a majority 
of 45, — now' passed a sw’eejiing final bill upon the subject by so great a majority 
as 213 to 109. The Duke of Wellington’s influence, however, both as a man 
and as a minister, was very seriously damaged. All the vituperation heaped 
upon liim at the introduction of the bill was now increased and stereotyped. The 
Koman Catholics, with a fi'w exceptions, gave him no thanks, yielded him no 
gratitude, and no esteem, but were bold to say that he had been actuated only by 
lear of them; and therefore they felt rather inclined to despise him. The Protes- 
tant masses either did not see how the emancipation measure advanced the cause 
of liberalism, or cared nothing for it in consequence of its not affecting them- 
selves, or concurred wdth the tory politicians in regarding it as a perilous infrac- 
tion of the Protestant constitution of the country; so that they continued to think 
as suspiciously or unfavourabl y of the Duke as belbre. 1 he middle and upper 
classes who hitherto had generally admired him were all, with few exceptions, 
more or less startled to sec liim in his new position, — the whigs construing his 
conduct as inconsistency, the tories construing it as either weakness or treachery; 
and even the best of them needed to make the most of their recollections of his 
many great diplomatic services on the Continent, in order to maintain th^r 
respect for him as a politician. And the immediate parliamentai’y supporters of 
his administration either cooled or seceded in large numbers. His government, 
formerly so strong, was already weak; it had spent its strength, like the Ameri- 
can aloe, in one splendid effort of production ; and, had its own credit been con- 
sulted, it would, as did afterwards the similarly situated government of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846, have still further imitated the American aloe, by dying in- 
stantly down to extinction. 
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All bad as}>crsion8, of all kinds, upon the Duke of Wellington's good name, 
in connexion with tlie emnncij)ation of the Koinan Catholics, produced only a 
temporary efiect. But the Duke himself, at the time when the emancipation 
bill was before the llousi* of (^ommons, did a thing which fixed a real blot, both 
black and permanent, u})on his reputation. This was nothing less tljan the 
fighting of a duel. Tlie Eju’I <if Winchelseii, writing to a gentleman connected 
with King’s College*, of which the Duke had been chosen ])atron, said, in reference 
jointly to the founding of that institution, and to the concocting of the emanci- 
pation bill, — “ Late political events have convinced me that the whole transac- 
tion was intended as a blind to the IVotestant and high-chnreh party, that the 
noble Dnke, who had for some time previous to that ])eriod determined upon 
breaking in upon the constitution of 1()88, might the more effecttially, under the 
cloak of some outward show' of zeal for the Protestant religion, carry on his insidi- 
ous designs for the infringement of our liberties and the introduction of Po])ery 
into every departnumt of the state.” This charge, even w ith the aid of the cx- 
eessi'^e excitability of the times, was too clumsy, too gross, too ridiculous to do 
any harm. Whatever venom was in it, if there was really any, would have been 
perfectly neutralized by the silent indifference with which our hero had treated 
many a far likelier calumny. But, in spite of its contcmptibleness, and in spite* of 
his own habitual im]>erturbabilitv, superlative heroism, and exalted political posi- 
tion, he thought proper to resent it. In spite, too, of his immense responsibility for 
the force of his exani})h* n[)on statesmen, princes, nobles, soldiers, and the world, 
he chose to resent it, not in any manner of moral dignity, but in the manner of 
a brawler. Being unable to draw from the Earl a retractation of the charge, he 
summoned him to mortal combat. The meeting took place on the 21st of March, 
in Battersea Fields. The Duke fired without effect; and then the Earl, firing in 
the air, tendered an apology, whieh the Duke accepted. What a pitiful scene ! 
The episode of adultery and murder in the history of King David at Jerusalem, 
reads not much differently from this episode of the duel in the history of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

At the time of this humhling affair, the Duke, in addition to all that we have 
hitherto seen liim, was a public judge. He assumed this new character on the 
20th of January, 1821), about the time of his receiving the King’s permission to in- 
troduce the emancij)atioii bill. The office in w hich he acted as judge was that of 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. “ The nature and duties of this office,” says 
one of the Ijondon Illustrated Ncavs’ able summaries on the Duke after his death, 
“ arc very little known. As originally constituted, the Lord Wardenship was a 
kind of imperium iii imperio. Originally established by William the Conqueror 
for the consolid<^^|OTl of his power on the coast, the privileges and powers of the 
office have become modified to suit the altered state of society and of govem- 
iiicnt. The jurisdiction of the Lord Warden extends over a wide range of coast; 
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and tli6 portion c^nibraced by it is that at uliiclj a foreign enemy might be ex- 
pected to attempt a landing. It is interesting to reflect that, not a veiy short 
time before the Duke of Wellington’s death, he was occupied in perfecting 
the defences of the coast, and in strengthening the position of the country in 
that direction; so that the earliest and the latest liulders of the Wardenship wen* 
engaged in the same duties. 

“ Anciently the Lord artlon coinbined vjirious oftiecs, of which tlie reniuins 
are to be traced in the duties of the modern functionar\. He ^^as, for llm liis- 
trict he commanded, similar to a sherilf of a coun^^y, a lord-lieutenant of a 
county, a custos rotuloruin, and an admiral, but with an autli(»ritj greater than that 
wielded by any admiral of the fleet of the present da\, because inoie irresjumsiblo 
and self-dependent. Tlie modern Lord Warden let.iins man> of the powers and 
piivileges of his predecessors, but shorn of their foimulablt (‘liara(‘ter. The Lord 
Warden, as Constable of Dover C’astle, is the person to wliom w’rits are ilirected 
from the superior courts toucliing persons fixing witliin Ids jurisdiction. He is 
tints a kind of sheriff. On n'ccmng the^* wnls, be inak^*s out bis warrant, 
which is executed by an officer called a bodi*r. His under sheriff is the clerk 
of Dover Castle, where there is a ])rison h»r the (hbtors in tlie custody of the 
constable. So that w^o must add to the inau> high military and civil iunctions 
of the Duke, those of a recvlver and servei of writs, and of a keeper of a debtors 
jail. Nor is this all. In lonner da^s then* were lield sundry (*onrts of adjudica- 
tion, at which the Lord Warden jiresided, the rest of the court being composed 
of tlie mayors of the towuis included in tin* jurisdiction of the Cin(|ue Ports, the 
bailiffs, and sundry inhabitants summoned as jurats. In modern days the 
number of these courts is reduced; but tliciv still remain the coui't of brotlai- 
hood and the court of guestling, which, liowever, are only rarely held. TIu 
same functionaries constitute the court in each ca'^e; so that the administration 
of Justice becomes as close and compact an affair as the e<‘elesiastical courts 
themselves. Of course the functions and jurisdiction of the Lord Warden and 
the special privileges of the CiiKjue Ports have been imidi abridged, more es- 
jiecially by the municipal corporations reform act ; tlie object being to assimilate 
those privileges with the general municipal constitution of the empire. But no 
attempt w’^as made to interfere with what remained of the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Warden as admiral of the coast. This jurisdiction embraces many sul)- 
jects usually confined to the municipality; but, on the other hand, the mayors 
of some of the towns arc eo’-oiffic ’to members of the courts held for tlie purpose of 
])erforming these functions. The principal is the court of lode manage at wliich 
jiilots are licensed, and all complaints heard of misconduct or inefficiency; and 
other duties are performed connected with the local government of those ports 
in all that relates to their ancient character or their maritime affairs. 

‘'At these courts, composed of the mayors and other persons representing 
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the interests of tlie different towns, the Duke of Wellington used to preside — 
sitting, in fact, as a judge with his municipal satellites and a regular juiy com- 
posed of jurats sent from the different towns. The Marquis Wellesley predicted 
of his illustrious brother that he was destined to be a financier; forming his con- 
clusion on the admirable financial plans found in his papers at Seringapatam. He 
little guessed that his brother was also qualified, by the organization of his mind, 
to fill the office of a judge. That he should have been so qualified is not a 
matter of surprise, if we consider that the most remarkable men the world has 
known have ever falsified that narrow prejudice which w^ould confine one mind 
to one set of duties. Men of a high order of natural talent are alw^ays found 
equal to the position in which they may be placed, however novel it may be; and 
— like the common lawyer, who is pronounced ignorant of equity, yet makes a 
first-rate chancellor — they compensate by the natural vigour of their powers and 
the balance of their judgment for the absence of experience. So it was with the 
Duke of Wellington; who has been pronounced by those who knew*^ him iii that 
capacity to have been the best Lord Warden they ever had. To the discharge 
of his judicial duties, the Duke brought the same clearness of vision and up- 
rightness that had made him great on greater scenes of action. His extensive 
knowledge of mankind gave him a natural command o\er those with whom he 
came in contact, and ciiabled him to see quickly and comprehensively, and de- 
cide for himficlf. Ilis punctuality in attendance, his patience in the discharge 
of liis duti ^9 and liis acuteness in directing the real point at issue, are spoken 
of as having been beyond all praise; and it is stated by those who used to he as- 
sociated with him, that he even took the utmost pains himself thoroughly to sift 
every case to the bottom, so that all men felt an absolute confidence that justice 
would be done. His demeanour on what we must call the judgment-seat was 
chai’acterised by gravity and self-possession; but he never permitted the time of 
the court to be wasted. The slightest attempt to wander from the point was 
sure to bring out the military instincts of the soldier from under the dignified 
eejuanimity of the judicial functionary. Many stories are told of his proceed- 
ings; among others, that he could occasionally lose not his self-command so 
much as his powder of patiently submitting to prolixity or garrulity. On such 
occasions, but never when the provocation did not warrant it, the Duke has been 
known to get into a very un-judicial passion, reprimanding oflFenders in true 
military style.” 

Connected with the Lord Wardenship of the Cinque Porte is the official 
residence of Walmer Castle. This became the Duke of Wellington’s usual 
autumnal abode from the year 1829 till his death. It is situated on the shore, 
within ten min^lb’ walk of Deal, and about five miles from Dover. It was 
built in the reign of Henry VIII. It comprises a large central l^iAl tower, 
with a strong encompassing wall. Most of the rooms are small, — some of them 
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unsymmetrical. The passages are long, nan*ow, and circuitous. The furniture 
during the Duke’s residence, was very plain, the decorations few and simple, and 
the immediate appliances of his personal comfort in the strictest keeping with his 
Spartan habits. Even the external appearance of the castle might, without any 
great stretch of imagination, bo regarded as a type of his character in Uie peace- 
ful period of his latter years. Placed behind the high shingly boach, which the 
incessant action of the waves has formed on this part of the coast, and sur- 
rounded on the landward side by lofty trees, it does not arrest notice by any pre- 
tentious prominence; and the modern windows, opened ir tlie thick old walls, 
look as if its warlike uses had been laid aside for the milder and more peaceful 
influences of the times in wliicli we live. There nrv, ho\\(*\(*r, some heavy 
guns upon the upper walls, pointed towards tlie Downs, and below a battery of 
smaller pieces, that seem to include foreign invasion among the contingencies 
to which we are still exposed. It was a place of strength, built for rough work 
in stormy times. It has become a quiet sea-rcsidence, within car-shot of the 
surf as it breaks upon the beach, and within sight of those essentially English 
objects, the chalk cliffs of Dover, the Goodwin sands, and the shipping in the 
Downs,” 
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TBAITSOFTHK DUllF OK WT I I IN( ION IN Till TATIKK rATlI OP 1820 — HIS mOBFCrTfON OF Til L MORN- 
ING JOURNAL — Tlir SIlllATION OF HIS OABINFT IN 1830 — FHE NATIONAL DISTRESS — THL DBATU OP 
GKORGE IV. — lllK ULFOUM AGITATION — THE NEW PARLIAMENT OP WILLIAM IV. — THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE WELLING ION ADMINISILATION. 

Sir Charles Wethcrell, the attorney-general in the Wellington ministry, took 
such strong dissent against the Roman Catholic emancipation measure that he 
would not jirepare the hill. The jireniicr hoped that he would at least keep 
silence, and therefore bon* with him. But Sir (^harles sjioke out oamestly — in 
fact made strenuous opposition ; so that the ]jrcmier felt obliged to dismiss him, 
and to put Sir James Scarlett in his place. About the same time, tlie Duke of 
(Marence, the heir-presumptive to the tlirone, who lield the office of lord-high- 
admiral, retired. ‘‘He was thought by the straighti’orward and simple-man- 
nered premier to have mixed up too much of popularity-seeking with the 
business of his office. There had been a vast deal of jaunting and cniising 
about, ])resenting of colours, pivjiaration of shows on sea and land, which a]>- 
]>earod to tlu* Duke of AVcllington to be more ex])ensi\e and foolish than in any 
way serviceable; and it i'- believed that the retirement of the lord-high-admiral 
w as caused by a iilain ex])ression of the ])r(*mier s opinion on this matter. It is saiil 
that, on a long account for travelling expenses being sent in to the treasury by 
the lord-high-admiral, the Duke of Wellington endorsed the paper, ‘No travel- 
ling expenses allowed to the lord-high-admiral,’ and dismissed it.” 

The other occurrences of the )ear 1820, subsequent to the passing of the 
emancipation hill, were of little interest. The Duke of Wellington, indeed, did 
many things, both personally and as prime minister; but they did not materially 
affect either his own biography or the national history. The chief of them were 
measures or speeches, or both, respecting Canada, the game-laws, the corpora- 
tion of the city of London, the currency question, anatomy subjects, the police 
of the metropolis, the relations with Portugal, and the affairs of Greece. The 
new police organization of Dublin, it will be remembered, sprang from our hero 
wlion he was secretaiy for Ireland; and now' the new police organization of 
Xjondon sprangA<||i him as premier of the British empire. The advantages of 
this organizatioi^ both directly in London itself, and indirectly as a model for 
other large towms, have been proved, in the effluxion of years, to be a mitie of 
wellbeing to social order, to commerce, and to public morals. The Duke felt 
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assured that these advantages would come, and therefore said, when the bill was 
before the House of Lords, — ‘‘ I am quite satisfied that it will be easy to cstal)- 
lish, even in the city of London itself, a watch so framed as to prevent, in a 
very large degree, the commission of crime and outrage. And there is another 
j)oint to which I wish to call Your Lordships’ attention, and that is the desire 
which so generally prevails tliroughout the country to diminish the mimhcM' of 
capital punishments, and indeed to soften the severity of punishment in all cases. 
Now, it seems to me, my Lords, that the best v.iy of avoiding thi* infliction of 
punishment, is to prevent the growth of crime; and we shiill, I tiiink, do much 
to prevent the growth of crinu', and the consequont necc*<sity of punishment, by 
placing an efficient police in the hands of the magistrate.” Yet tins beneficent 
measure, which ouglit to have been enough ol itself to win a goodly degree of 
fame to any ordinary man, only increased the l>iike Wellington’s unpopu- 
larity with the common people of London, and was followed there, as his kindred 
measure had been in Dublin, by strong geiu'ral temjjorary dissatisfaction. 

The Duke opened the ycai 1830 with a proceeding of another kind, whicli 
also, but justly, did him immense damage. I'his was tlie prosecution of u 
London new'spaper, the Morning Journal, i'a- libels against the King, the gov- 
ernment, and himself. The effusions eomj)lained of were, no doubt, vilely 
abusive; but tliey sprang, in no small degree, from the ]>olitieal excitement of 
the times; and they were either so vague or so raving as to ho n(‘arly harmless. 
One of them was at first thought to he an attack on the lord-chancellor, hut was 
afterwards construed to he an attack on some mendx'r of the government in- 
definitely. Another described the Duke as an arnhitioiis, unj>rincipled, and 
dangerous minister, keejung the King under degrading unconstitutional control; 
and spoke lightly of the King for submitting to such control, hut added tliat “ His 
^fajesty had lately evinced, more than ever, a marked coolness toward the Duke 
of Wellington.” A third w'as similar to this. And a fourth charged the Duke 
with ^Mespicable cant and affected moderation,”- with a “want of mercy, com- 
passion, and those more kindly and tender sympathies which distinguish the 
heart of a man from that of a proud dictator and tyrant;” and imputed to him, 
in reference to the measure of Koman Catholic emancipation, “ the grossest 
treachery to his country, or else the most arrant cowardice, or treachery, cow'- 
ardice, and artifice combined.” 

All this was idle invective, immeasurably beneath the Duke s notice, with far 
less power to injure him, even for a moment, than the torrents of abuse which 
he had been in the habit of passing unheeded during the times of his wars. But 
he W’as at present the metamorphosis of his former self. The sickly heat of 
political strife had caused a complete moult of his high feather, lie had re- 
cently, as we have seen, come down from his elevation to pistol a nobleman for 
some saucy talk; and now he descended still lower to prosecute the officials of a 
ir. 3 8* 
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liier^firflpaper for these pitiful diatribes. And ho prosecuted the editor to convic- 
<l(fh and to incarceration, even tliough another person, no less than the private 
chaplain of the Duke of Cumberland, had been proved, by his own spontaneous 
avowal, to bo the author of the most provoking of the libels. Surely the hero 
of an hundred fights committed a grievous error here, introverting his own char* 
actcr, and inflicting on his magnificent fame an amount of injury which could 
not have been done to it bv a million libellers! Sir (/harles Wetherell, soon 
afterwards, under cover of the jjarliarnentar}^ privilege, invented an opportunity 
for delivering a tremendous philippic against the prosecution; and the whole 
nation stood astonished that the })attern of imperturbability, the man of in- 
domitable self-command, the hero of heroes, could make such a display of little- 
ness, — many of tin* peo])le asking one another whetlier this imprisoner of a scribe 
for newspaper splutter could be the mighty conqueror who w’as supposed to 
have the world under his feet.” 

The Duke’s government, at the commencement of the parliamentary session 
of 1830, continued to be feeble. The high tones seemed to be irretrievably 
alienated. The Canningites stood firm in opposition. The whigs lent only 
such support as a wily quack gives to a wealthy patient. The Duke endeav- 
oured to sway all the j)arties, or to control their forces, by playing them oft 
against each other. But he was no such tactician in the senate as in the field. 
The opposition leaders readily penetrated his schemes, and easily counter- worked 
them. Nor, with the exception of Peel, did the cabinet contain any good de- 
bater, any brilliant speaker, any expert rhetorician, who could cope, for a moment, 
W'ith the best men of (‘ither tones, whigs, or Canningites in the war of words. 
These parties, too, in spite of being so adverse to one another in principle, had 
become allied in action. ‘‘Amidst the heavings of this volcanic time, new 
ground had arisen on which they might stand together, and look abroad upon 
the agitations of the })olitical sea.” Some of the high tories had even discovered 
tliat, as a result of the removal of the Koinan Catholic disabilities, they were 
thrown into co-operatioii with tlie whigs, j)erliaps even with the radicals, to de- 
mand parliamentary reform ; because the marketable boroughs, being now ac- 
cessible to purchase by Koman Catholics, might be made the medium of pouring 
into the House of Commons an amount of Koman Catholic influence perilous or 
destructive to Protestantism, and therefore ought to be extinguished. High ob- 
jections, on all hands, also, wei*e held against the Duke's government, on ac- 
count of its alleged domineering character. And the opposing parties, besides 
showing great fervour of combined action, arising partly from their own zeal, 
partly from tlmjjxcitation of the times, had each a strong reason of their own for 
very hot anta^nism, — the high tories, because they supposed the government to 
have betrayed them, — the Canningites, because they imagined it to have de- 
graded them, — the whigs, because they believed it to be juggling them. What 
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alone maintained the ministiy was the diHit*ulty of dealing with the King,— of 
assuaging his jealousies, unravelling his intrigues, and keeping him to his word, 
— a difficulty which had been steadily increasing till it had become perfectly 
stupendous, one almost too great for all the ])owers and patience of oven the 
Duke of Wellington, and hopelessly beyond the management of any other states- 
man. « Nothing would have been easier than to turn out the Wellington 
ministry any day; but then no other government was possible in the existing 
state of aflairs; and the consequences of Icav'ing the King and eountiy without 
a ministiy were tm) fearful to be braved by the hardiest. All were aware, too, 
that there must be a change before long; and ev('ry one was disposed to ]>ut off 
all struggles of parties till the fair oj)portunity of a new reign.” 

The ministry s embarrassments were materially increased by tlio general pre- 
valence of both agricultural and commercial distress. So great was this that the 
King’s speech at the opening of parliament, on the 4th of February, was largely 
occupied with the subject, lamenting its existence, and nudging suggestions for 
discussing it. But the opposition thought that tlic sp(‘oeh dealt mnch too coldly 
with it; so that, both in a debate on the address, and in a special debate, three 
weeks later, on the state of the nation, the piemier liad to stand on the defensive. 
Nor did he need only to vindicate the government against general charges of 
indifference, but also to dive decq) and swim far in financial details affecting the 
alleged causes of the distress. We can afford room f<)r only two extracts from 
his speeches. 

On the general subject, lie said, — ‘‘A noble Earl has thought proper to 
make some observations on the speech from the tlirone, as if 1 1 is Majesty’s gov- 
<*rnment had neglected to ascertain the true state of the country, — as if they were 
ignorant of its distress, and as if T in particular was negligent of my duty in this 
instance. 1 can assure him that no one is more sensible than I am of the state 
of things, and that no one lament'? it more sincerely tlian I df); and I am certain 
that, independently of motive or interest in this sul)j(vt nrisino from any official 
situation, there is no person in the country who ft'cls for Its distress more acutely 
than the person who fills the situation which 1 have the honour to hold. 1 he 
noble Earl has said that, in the speech, the whole of the distress is attributed to 
the state of the seasons. But w'hat is the statement of the speech upon that 
subject? Without affecting to (juote it literally, it in substance this, ^that, 
in considering the remedies to be applied to this state of things, you arc to give 
due w^eight to the unfav’ourable nature of the seasons, which occasioned enor- 
mous expenses in collecting the harvest, and which has, in fact, occasioned one 
had harvest, if not another, so that the collection of it w’as excessively expensive. 
Surely these circumstances must not be overlooked in taking the subject of dis- 
tress into consideration. But, besides the agriculturists, there is another class 
labouring under great distress,— the manufacturers. I want to know whether 
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the competition of machinery with labour in all departments of mechanics^ the 
general application of steam, tlie competition abroad with our manufacturers, 
and the general imitation of our fabrics, have not produced very great distress 
amongst the manufacturt^rs at home? These are the circumstances to which His 
Majesty refers as importcant to be considered in connection with the subject of 
distress; and they arc those over which parliament has no control. Can this 
louse prevent comj>otition by foreign markets with our own? Can we prevent 
iidprovemeiits in inacliinery? Can we prevent steam from being applied to 
foreign manufacture? And yet wc all know, that this injurious coinpetitidh is 
ruinous to the manufacturer, b}' lowering his wages or throwing the labourers 
out of employ.” 

In reply to allegations that scarcity of money was a cause of the distress, 
the Duke said, — “ I hold in my hand a paper which gives the relative amounts 
of tlie circulation at different periods. By this it appears that the largest sum 
ever known to be in circulation during the Bank restriction was £(>4,000,000 
sterling. The sum was mad(‘ np of £30,000,0(X) in Bank-of-England notes, 
£23,000,000 in Country-bank notes, £4,000,000 in gold, and £7,000,000 in 
silver. But in the last year, the circulation consisted of £19,900,000 in Bank- 
of-England notes, £9,200,000 in Country-bank notes, £28,000,000 in gold, and 
£8,000)000 in silver, — altogether, £(>5, 100,000, being an excess over the largest 
dttulation ever known. If the question be about the actual amount of money in 
circulation, I beg to observe that there is more money in circulation now than 
there over was at any period of tlie Bank restriction, and that whoever considers 
that there is abroad £G5,000,()00 cannot say that money is scarce. Why, the 
truth of the matter is, tliat noble Lords want, not extended circulation, but un- 
limited circulation — that is, to give an unlimited jiower to some individuals — not 
the Crown, any one but the Oown — to coin as much money in the shape of paper 
as they please, that they may be enabled to lend a fictitious capital to all sorts of 
speculators. This is what tlie noble Earl opjiosite wants, but what the country 
cannot have without exjiosing it to a degree of ruin, from which it so narrowly 
escaped in 1825 and 1826. If Your Lordships will attend to the arguments of 
the noble Lord, you will see that this is what he wants. For what is the lan- 
guage now held? ‘In the west of England,’ one says, ‘I inquired, and found 
that the farmer could not borrow any money. His corn^^yards and hay-ricks 
were full, hut he was not able to raise money upon them; and why? Because 
the country banker cannot make £1 notes.' If these bankers, says the noble 
Earl, cannot lend their money, they cannot get any interest upon their capital. 

I beg his pard®. The banker may have discount upon cashing the farmer’s 
bill; but he is not content with that profit; he wants to be making £1 notes, and 
to have profit upon these insecure notes, in addition to the discount. And what 
is it the noble Earl wants now, and will perhaps move for in a few days? Not 
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to inci^ease the circulation, for there is as much now as at any former period, but 
to give certain persons power to lend as much money as they please upon land 
or no land, upon security or no security. I submit to Your Lordships that tlio 
noble Earl has not proved tl»e want of money. There never was a }H?riod when 
money was less wanted. Is there any man, however speculative, any scheme, 
however visionary, provided only it is a little plausible, which now-a-<lay8 lacks 
support? Is there any power, how'cver bankrupt, even Portugal and Brazil, 
though the creditors of these countries have bci u so ill treated, but can borrow 
money in this city, upon any security or no sccuritv ? In fact, capital is more 
abundant now than it was ever known to be, and the i*\il is certainly not too 
limited a circulation.” 

These speeches, however — or at least the d(‘bates in whi(‘h they occurred — 
did not improve the Duke of Wellington’s position. From the first day of tho 
session onward, both liis loss of influence in parliament and his loss of popularity 


throughout the country steadily increased. His descent in political powder w'as 
like that of a rolling stone dovMi a rapid declivity; so that nothing less than 
some vast measure, of entirely new aspect to the public eye, rising up like a 
steep reverse slope, could possibly arrest it And to invent any such measure, 
or to create any influence tantamount to it. even though he had esteemed the 
recovery of his lost power desirable, was far Ix'vond the scope of even liis genius. 
Many measures, indeed, or at least questions, came that session before parliament, 
-questions respecting the corii-laws, the state of the labouring classes, the shipping 
interest, the national debt, the expense of public establislinients, the criminal law 
in relation to forgery, the law of libel, parliamentary reform, the political disabili- 
ties of the Jews, the settlement of Greece, Sind international connexion with Toi- 
tugal- and on most of these the Duke either stood uj) on tlie defensive, or othei- 
wise made conspicuous action; >et not on all of them together did he make any 
impression in the least degree suited to bring back to him the crowds of his 


former supporters and admirers. 

At length, on the 2(!th of June, George IV. died. This event was of .no- 
ment to Lord Wellington and the nation mainly as the sure precurwr o a 
change of administration. The King's decease was nothing to the public, and 
rather a delivenince than a loss to the court. He had never been much worth, 
except for matters of national display; he had always been a ^ J*** 

glaring immoralities; and he had latterly become “'y* 
plague^by his crotchiness and ill temper. His life had, at best, b^ a bh^ 
UaS; so' that hU death was an occun.nee of no interest. He ha^ h^^ev^ 

given steady, stounch, earnest honour, upon Wei- 

stowed uniform favour, in every possible form ot rewMU ana n » ^ 
lington. Hi. figure might even, without mapptopnatenes^ h^e 
tispiece to a history of our hero’s martial achievements. Hence did the Duke 
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regard his death as a call for the most honouring obsequies which gratitude 
could perform. And right heartily, in his place in parliament, did he respond to 
that call, — pronouncing there a funeral oration which threw into oblivion all the 
deceased monarch's vices, and magnihed to the uttermost all his real and re- 
puted virtues. 

My Lords,” said lie, our late sovereign, having received the best educa* 

which this country could aflbrd, had tlie singular advantage of having 
phased the early ]iart of his life under the immediate superintendence of the King 
his father, and the subsequent part in the society of the most eminent men that 
^ps or any other country ever produced, and in the society of the most eminent 
foreigners that ever resorted to this country. Accordingly, my Lords, His 
Majesty's manners received a polish, and his understanding a degree of cultiva- 
tion, which made him far surpass in accomplishments all his subjects, and made 
him one of the most remarkable sovereigns of our time. lie acquired a degree of 
knowledge upon the subjects which it was most important for a sovereign of this 
country to be acquainted with. Those advantages he carried with him into the 
government, which he afterwards exercised in the name of his illustrious father, 
and as the sovereign ujion the throne, up to the time of his lamented death. 
Duiing all that period, my Lords, and up to the last moment of liis life, no man 
evear Ills Majesty who did not feel instructed by liis learning, and 

gratified by liis condescension, aflability, and kindness of disposition. These ad- 
vantages were not confined, m^ Lords, to external show of manners; but I 
appeal to every noble Lord who has ever had the honour of transacting business 
under His Majesty’s direction, whether on every occasion liis Majesty did not 
manifest a degree of ability, of talent, and of knowledge in the most minute 
affairs of life, beyond what could be ex])ected from a person in the exalted situ- 
ation His Majesty had always filled. Tliis is not all, my Lords. His Majesty 
W'as the most distinguished and most munificent patron of the arts in this country, 
and in the vOorld* and he has left behind him the largest collection ever possessed 
by any individual of the most eminent works of the artists of his own country, 
as well as a collection of the works of art generally, such as few sovereigns, and 
such as no individual (for as an individual His Majesty collected them) ever 
})ossessed. This being the case, 1 enti'eat Your Lordships to reflect on the state 
in which His Majesty, in 1810, found Europe, and this country included in 
Europe, and the state in which he left it. Having taken that into consideration, 
together with the great political contests and the great evOnta w'hich have oc- 
curred, dunng his reign and under his auspices, 1 say that we have reason to be 
proud of His late Majesty.” 

This speech %as in too chivalrous a style of gratitude to be appreciated 
by the nation. Some persons who do^hted not that it was honest doubted as 
little that it was flattering; while mapy interpreted it as evidence that the warm 
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side of the Duke of Wellington’s heart was all toward the court, and therefore 
all away from the people. The only effect oF it with the multitude, so far as 
there was any effect, was to make another addition to his unpopularity. And 
the same effect followed the accession of William IV. The rising sun in this 
case was as much welcomed and loved by the people as the setting one had been 
unheeded or despised. The new King \>as eminently poj)ulnr. He had plain 
habits, frank manners, an accessible presence, an open demeanour, walking the 
streets of liondon with an umbrella under his arm, and giving a sailorly greeting 
to all old acquaintances; so that he became at once the type of “a citizen king,” 
or at least as much so as the British jieoplc vi'^lied. And he was understood, 
on all hands, to be favourable to reform. But an idea >\as abroad tliat he dis- 
liked the Duke of Wellington, — disliked him hutli polihcalK and personally ; and 
though that idea was in some degree unfounded, and in a main degree exagger- 
ated — though also the King seized an early public opjiortunity to discountenance 
it — still it spread everywhere, grew rapidly, and ])r()ducLHl deej) impression, inso- 
much that every increment to the popularity of the King involved a correspond- 
ing increment to the unpopularity of the Duke . * 

The King was old; the heir presumptive to the throne was a girl of 0% 
eleven years of age; and her eldest uncle, next to the King, was a superUBve 
tory, a man whom the mass of the nation dri*aded or abhoriHid, the Duke of 
Cumberland. As parliament must be dissolved, and as some accident might 
happen to the King before another parliament could he convoked, a question 
arose whether some prosjiective provision should not immediately be made for a 
regency. Most politicians thouglit such provision necessary, on the broad gionnd 
of safety^ to the countiy ; and tlie whigs desiderated it on the additional ground 
of excluding the interference of the Duke of C^umheiland. Tlio cabinet, how- 
ever, would not hear of it, hut made strenuous o[)pnsitioii to it, and formally 
broke upon it with the whigs. Hence, at the dissolution of the i)arliament, when 
the constituencies were evoked for a general election, tlie l)uke of Wellington 
stood arrayed in open antagonism to the \\hig leaders, as if defying them to 
battle, and had just exposed himself to the suspicion of secretly entertaining a ^ 
desire to seize an opportunity, if one should offer, to ^^heel back his policy to old 
high toryism, — all the more that, for some time, a popular rumour had rifely, 
though falsely, asserted him to be maintaining a close fellowsbip with Polignac, 
the desperately despotic prime-minister of France. 

Almost at that moment, in July, 1830, a revolutionary crash brought Polig- 
nac, Polignac's master, and that master’s line of kings, suddenly to the dust. 
The echoes of the crash leaped through all Europe, loudly and wildly, like the 
reverberations of a shot among the alps. Belgium revolted from Holland ; several 
of the German states struggled to be free; Poland made a convulsive effort to 
break the yoke of Russia; and all other nations, more or less, felt heart-pangs 
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about their wrongs, and thought how they might be riglited. Britain was as 
intensely electrified as any; and though not so startled from her propriety as to 
burst into violence, she stood up with her demands, sternly and thrillingly, like 
a hero before his foeman. Her cry was for parliamentary reform. “ At public 
meetings in counties and towns, men spoke to each other, in high exhilaration, of 
the bearing of the French revolution upon their own political affairs. They 
pointed out to each other how the representation w’as the central ground of 
stniggle, and how victory there was total victory. They agreed upon the power- 
lessness of kings, cabinets, and armies, when in opposition to the popular will; 
and all wlio were in any degree on the liberal side in politics saw that now was 
the time to secure that reform of parliament which was a necessary condition of 
all other political reforms.” 

The whole country was in a ferment. The general election, excej)t in places 
where the popular voice could not be heard, was every where a contest. Political 
excitement was at the highest. The question was in some degree one of the 
ildl^istry or the opposition, but pre-eminently one of refoi-m or no reform. 
SjPirts of all kinds were made, on the one side, to secure the downfall of Welling- 
purging of the House of Con)inons, and, on the other side, to secuio 
m continuance of things as they were. The results were unmistakable. Not 
one open popular constituency returned a man who had a seat in the cabinet; 
the counties returned only twenty-eight ministerialists, and so many as forty- 
seven liberals; and the first-class towns returned only three ministerialists, and 
so many as twenty-four liberals. The mobocracy, also — consisting mainly, it 
must be presumed, of persons who had no part in the franchise — strove, in their 
own way, to make their voice well heard. Machine-breaking throughout the 
country, rick-buming in the farm-yards, and pell-mell rioting in towns, became 
common. And tempestuous disturbances .swept the streets of London, with 
special menace upon Downing-street and Apsley-house, amid shouts of “Re- 
form,” ^^Down with the police,” “No Peel,” “No Wellington.” 

The premier had made up his mind not only to resist the reform movement, 
but to resist it to the uttermost; and he at once took ground against it, with 
the open hostility, the iron resolution, and the ready action of a soldier. The 
speech from the throne, at the opening of the new parliament, on the 2d 
of November, took large notice of the excitement and disturbances through- 
out the country, and expressed determination to use the utmost powers 
of law to 8U]ipress them; and in the course of the debate on the address 
the Duke said, — “ The noble Earl (Grey) has alluded to the propriety of effect- 
ing parliamentary ^fform. The noble Earl has, however, been candid enough 
to acknowledge tlm he is not prepared with any measure of reform ; and I can 
have no scruple in saying that His Majesty’s government is as totally unprepared 
with any plan as the noble lord. Nay, I, on my ow’n part, will go further, and 
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say, that I never read or heard of any measure up to the present moment which, 
in any degree, satisfies my mind that the state of the representation can be im- 
j)roved, or be rendered more satisfactory to the country at large than at tlie 
present moment. I will not, however, at such an unseasonable time, enter upon 
the subject, or excite discussion; but I do not lic^itate to declare unequivocally 
what are my sentiments upon it. I am fully eonvineed that the eountrv possesses 
at the present moment a legislature which answers all the good pur]K)seft of 
legislation, and this to a greater degree tlian any legislature cAer has ansu(‘red in 
any countiy whatever. I will go further, and say, that I'le legislature and the 
system of representation possess the full and entire^ confidence of tlie eountrv 
— deservedly possess that confidence — and that the discussions in the legislature 
have a very great influenee over the opinion of the country. I will go still 
further, and say, that if, at the ])resent moment, 1 had inq^osed uj)on m© tlie 
duty of forming a legislature for any country, and particularly for a conntiy like 
this in possession of great property of various descriptions, I do not mean to 
assert that I could form siieli a legislature as we now possess, for tlie nature of 
man is incapable of reaching such excellence at one(‘, but iny great endeavour 
would be to form some description of legi 1 uure whudi wouKl j)roduco the same 
results. The representation of tlie people at ])res(‘iit contains a large body of the 
property of the countiy, and in which the landed interest has a predominating 
influence. Under these circumstances, T am not iirepared to bring forward any 
measure of the description alluded to by the noble* Lord. And I am not only 
not prepared to bring forward any measure of this nature, but I will at once 
declare that, as far as I am concerned, as long as I liohl any station in tho 
government of the country, I shall alw^ays feel it my duty to resist such measures 
when proposed by others.” 

Tliis speech is the most liistoincal wliicli the Duke ever nttei*ed. It will 
figure in liistory till the end of time as the \\ ellington declaration.’ Not 
e\cn his “ XTp guards and at them” at A\ aterloo is more famous. I he shock it 
gave parliament and the country w^as so gi’eat tliat strong vibrations from it 
w^ere felt for years. His very colleagues, though concurring in the matter of 
the speech, were so stunned by its manner that they thought proper, next night, 
to intimate their dissent from its violence. The v^hig leaders exulted in it os 
jiraetically an impulse, and a powerful one, to their own cause. Tlie best of the 
reformers throughout the country were roused by it as stirringly as soldiers are 
by the signal-gun to battle. But the mobocracy could not rec^eive it m an 
orderly manner, or otherwise than as a maddening exasperation; so that they 
flew forthwith into an increase of disturbance. 

The unpopularity of the Duke of Wellington seemed now to be at “the 
lowest deep,” yet had to descend to “ a lower” still. A grand pageant was ap- 
pointed for the 9th, when the King, the mini.stei-s, the great officers of the 

o _ • 
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empire, and tlie ambassadors from foreign courts, were to go in state to the city 
of London, to dine at Gaildhall, in honour of tlie inauguration of the new lord 
mayor. But on the 6th, the lord mayor elect wrote to the Duke of Wellington, 
informing him that a set of “ desperate characters ” would likely make an attack 
u|M)n liiin near the hall, and suggesting to him the propriety of his going 
strongly and sufficiently guarded.** The Duke, by communications with the 
King and \^ith the lord mayor elect, immediately procured a postponement of the 
banquet. The j)oj)ulace heard of this with indignation, construing it as a new 
insult upon them from the Duke; and even some prominent members of tlie 
House of Lords thought it important enough to make debates upon it on the 
8tli and the 11th, and to call upon his Grace for explanations. 

“ When I received the lord mayor elect's letter,*’ said the Duke, I felt it 
my duty to refrain from attending at the city feast. My Lords, I communicated 
this determination to my colleagues, and concluded on that occasion, from 
that letter, from other letters which I had received, and from letters received by 
my right honourable friend, the secretary of* state, on the same subject, that it 
was very possible that a tumult would occur in the city on the occasion of Ilis 
Mlijesty’s visit; and we thought it our duty to recommend His Mjijesty to post- 
pone his visit. And we were induced to come to this determination in consc- 

a e of all the information we received of various descrij>tions. We have no 
fllMlfiftever, from the information conveyed to us from a variety of quarters 
— iirfoittifation on which we could rely — that an attack would be made on the 
police, that there was a plan laid to extinguish the lights, and that a variety of 
attempts would be made to excite riot and disorder. My Lords, we had no 
doubt that we should know how to su])press these tumults; but I must say that 
I considered it far preferable not to hazard the risk of riot and confusion oc- 
curring in the presence of the Sovereign, and we therefore recommended the 
Sovereign not to put himself in a situation to be the witness of such tumults.” 
Again, — “ Wheii the consequences to the city of London are contemplated — wdieii 
bloodshed was likely to ensue — when it is remembered, which is an important 
feature of the case, that these people would be brought together by His Majesty 
and his ministers and the cor]»oration of London, is it to be borne that they 
should be the cause of riots, disorder, and loss of life? 1 must, therefore, say 
that 1 w^as never more satisfied that I had done my duty than when I gave the 
advice to His Majesty not to go into the city. I w^as not alarmed for any 
danger likely to happen to His Majesty, and certainly any danger to which I 
myself might be exposed is nothing to the jiossible consequences which might 
happen to the nipple; and therefore I conceived that the advice I gave was 
likely to be moSHeneficial.” 

However silencing or satisfactory these explanations might be to the lords, 
they produced no good impression on the multitudes out of doors. The Duke 
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of Wellington, at present, could say or do nothing to please these, — notliing 
which they would not regard as malign; and, his stoppa^ of the pageant 
having been construed as an insult, his best explanations of it could be construed 
only as expressions of finesse or of fear. Yes, the liero of Waterloo, the con- 
queror of Napoleon, was now pronounced by the greasy mob to be a coward! 
“ Stories had gone abroad of military preparations, special musters, and signi- 
ficant aj)pointments ; and even the cleansing of the Tower ditch, under the 
Duke's directions as constable ol' that fortress, tliougli siiggestetl simply by the 
removal of the old London bridge, had been rc])resonted as a menace against 
tlie citizens.” Hence did the “ desjiorate chai icters,” who had conspired to 
attack him in the procession, imagine that they hail overawed him, — that they 
had over-mastered him, — that “their magnificiMitlv stern array” was far too 
terrible an affair for his courage! They hated the Duke before; and wore they 
not entitled likewise to despise him now t 

Only one thing more, in their estimation, was necessary to annihilate him. 
This w^as the downfall of his government; and tliis also wjis at hand. On the 
J.5th of the same month. Sir Henry rarnell, in the House of Commons, made 


a motion for a select committee to examine the accounts connected with the 
civil list. Tlic ministers op))osed tlie moti(»ii, and were left in a minority of 29. 
Next night ^ir. Brougham was to make amotion on the subject of parliamentary 
reform; and on that also they e\])eeted to be bcjiten. But on that night, the 
Ifitli, just a fortnight after the opening of parliament, the Duke of Wellington an- 
nounced in the House of Lords, and JVIr. Peel in tlie House of Commons, that 
their ministry was at an end. Thus fell the Wellington uilministration. Its 
])eriod of rule had been only two years and nine months, but that period had been 
more than enough to carry it from a splendid rise to an inglorious extinction. 

The real cause of its fall was the reform agitation. Had the Duke seen 
r(‘ason to deal with that nioveinent on the same principle that lie had dealt with 
the cMnancipation question, his ministry would have rebounded right up from 
the descent which it had been making, and risen again into strength. And 
wonderful it was that he did not so deal with it. “ To all aiipearances the con- 
juncture of affairs fell peculiarly within the range of his statesmanship. It was 
a question of yielding or resisting, of assigning a due and proper value to tlie 
reality of the grievance, the demands of the times, and the force o opinion 
The Duke had understood such a question in the cases of free trade and Catholic 
emancipation; and it is astonishing that he should have stumbled at a case which 
was clearer than either. To us it seems that the justice of the popular dem^d, 
the urgency of the crisis, and the probable safety of the expenment, ought to 
have been as clear to the Duke’s eyes at that time as they are to our own a 
present. None could read signs around him better than he; and yet for this 

once he utterly failed.” 
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Must writers imagine tlmt the Dnke, as a poliliinan, acted under the mere 
pressure of circumstances, — that he met difficulties of statesm^inship in the same 
manner in which he had met difficulties of strategy, resisting them or yielding to 
them simply according t<» his notion of their strength; and they infer that he 
opposed the reform movement, instead of dealing with it as he had done with 
the emancipation question, solely because he miscalculated its magnitude, and 
believed that he was pcHcctly able to overcome it. Some of them even say, in 
reference to the strong form of his famous declaration against it, that “ it was a 
mistake owing to liis deafness,” which had been long growing upon him, and 
bad then become considerable, and “ that if he had heard what had been said 
by men of his own party, and wliat was passing on the benches behind him, he 
would not have made such a declaration in tliat place and at tliat time, and 
without consultation with his colleagues.” 

All this is essentially a mistake. No doubt, the Duke underestimated, and 
greatly undercsti mated, the strength of the reform agitation. No doubt, also, 
his belief that he could overcome it gave promptitude, force, and fullness to his 
declaration against it. No doubt, too, he imagined that, if it were vigorously 
veidsted, it might do small harm to society, and wnmld speedily subside. Nay, 
he afterwards, on the 28th of March next year, said, in his ])lace in parliament, 
— I miglit) 1 believe, have continued in the premiership, had not the late 
revolution in France occurred at a critical period. Like former revolutions, such 
as those in S})aiii and Na])les, it certainly did create a very great sensation in 
this country; and a strong desire was excited by speeches in various places, and 
by the spirit developed at the elections, for parliamentary reform, — a desire 
more strong on the part of the people than liad been displayed for many years 
with respect to any political object. But I did not then, nor do I now, think 
that desire irresistible. 1 do not say how the case may be slioidd parliament think 
proj^er to jnake the alterations demanded in our representative system; but 
should parliament decide otherwise, I believe the country >\ill in tliis, as in other 
instances, submit to the decision of parliament. I admit that there has been a 
growing wish for parliamentary reform in the country; but 1 think that, if tlie 
question were fairly discussed in parliament, and il', after a fair hearing of the 
case, parliament should decide against it, the country would submit without a 
murmur. The fashion resulting from the example of French and Belgian 
revolutions has now subsided ; people see the consequences of revolution to be 
distress and ruin; and my belief is that if parliament in its wisdom were to 
decide that reform is not to be carried, the country would submit to the decision.” 

But howev^ |p*eat \\ as the Duke's miscalculation of the strength of the 
reform agitation, still greater was his misapprehension of its nature; and this was 
the true reason why he resisted it. A better notion of its strength might have 
modified his op})Osition ; but oidy a better notion of its nature, a notion a very 
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preat deal better, could have induced him to be neutral or acquiescent. He 
supposed the agitation to be ephemeral. He ivgerded it as an echo, transient 
and unreflecting, of the political crash on the Continent. He believed it to be 
nearly all an oflspring of impulse, and only in few cases, and faintly, a product 
of principle. He thought that it was confaned to paupers and artisans, to re- 
publicans and dissenters, to rogues and speculators, to knaves and I'ools, to an- 
archists and visionaries, — or at least, that the great bulk of tlie intelligence and 
the property of the country were against it. He imagined tho object of it to be 
incompatible with the British constitution. lie thought it revolutionary. He 
believed that the sure consequence ol‘ yielding to it would be to let loose upon Bri- 
tain a series of the same kind ol‘ political tempests which, for forty years, bad been 
desolating France. These misappi*chonsi()ns, no (loul>t, were vast, strange, and 
in some degree ridiculous; but tlicy arose from liis want of adequate sympathy 
w'ith the British masses, — from his want of fair or full knowledge of tlieir tastes 
and habits; and, being botli honest and strong, the) roused his heroic sense of 
general duty to make instant, steady, stern resistances Fven Miss Martineay, 
in tho very act of running a tilt of invective upon him, and though she is among 
the foremost of writers to ascribe all his opposition to more iniscalculution of tluo 
strength of the agitation, stumbles upon the true motive of his conduct. 
must be remembered,” says she, “ how bis mind bad been wrought upon for some 
months past, in apprehension for that distribution of power in Europe whidi lie 
laid been concerned in establishing, and by the daily increasing distiurbances in 
our rural districts, which exactly resembled those that preceded the revolution in 
France. It must be remembered how little he really knew the people of Flng- 
land, and how, to a mind like liis, the mere name of revolution suggests images 
of regicide and of every thing horrible.” 
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ItAllL OUKY'R ADMINTHTRATION -the REKOKM CONTEST, IN PARLIAMENT AND THROTJOH THE OOTTNTRT 
— TUB DUKE OF AVKLLINOTON’h SPEECHES UPON IT — HIS AUORTIVK ATTEMPT TO FORM A MINISTRY 
SIJPEKC’KSSIVE OF LARL <1UEY’s— HIS COURSE OF SUFrERANCE TOWARD THE REFORM BILL, SO AS 
TO LET IT PASH — IHK REASONS OF H18 rilANOE OF POLICY. 

Eakl Orkv succeeclotl tlu* Duke of Wellington in the premiership. He came 
into power ostensibly as the leader of the whigs. His accession to office was 
tantamount to the overthrow of all the tories. He made jiarlianientary reform 
a cabinet question ; and, from early life, he had so signalized himself in the ad- 
vocacy of it as to have, more or less, won the confidence of all classes of reformers, 
*b6th moderate and radical. He stood up before the country, not as differing 
thte^Doke of Wellington, but as opposing and denouncing him. His own 
administration he wished to be regarded as popular, and the Duke's as courtly. 
He sought to work his wav, both at the start and in many a subsequent move- 
ment, quite as much by contrasts to the Duke, as by direct demonstrations. And 
he even, in what may be called his official programme, declared retrenchment, 
})eace, and reform to be tlie distinctive principle of his government, as though 
the first and the second of these, as really as the third, had been opposed by the 
Duke. Hence, besides being buoyant on the billows of popular favour, he con- 
trived to fill his sails with the strong breezes of the Duke's unpopularity. 

Our hero, of course, held no office under the new government. His old 
friend, Loi:d Hill, eontinued at the Horse Guards. Lord Anglesey, also, was 
restored to the government of Ireland. But the Duke himself could only go 
into oj)p()sition. And had he chosen to be factious, or had he merely been as 
pugnacious as the premier, he might have produced immense embarrassment. 
But his opjiosition was ever moderate, always considerate, seldom more antago- 
nistic than enough, and often ready, when there was common ground, to sink 
into neutrality or to pass into assistance. A fair specimen of even the stiffest 
of it occurred in a few remarks, on the 28th of March, 1831, on the general 
scope of Earl Grey’s programme. The noble Earl, on the first opportunity after 
liaving acceded to office,” said he, stated the three principles of his government 
to he retrenchi^l^, peace, and reform. As for retrenchment and peace, I main- 
tain tliat there exists no difference between the noble Earl and myself. So far 
as I have lieard, up to this moment tbe noble Earl has not found a single six- 
jience to be retrenched in the public expenditure. Everything had alrwidy been 
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(lone that could be done by the late government to promote economy in all our 
establishments. With respect to peace, I hope the noble Earl has found things 
in such a train that he will be able to maintain peace with all the world. I will 
not say that some details have not occurred since my resignation, in which J can- 
not agree with the noble Earl; but sooner than put the noble Earl to the risk 
of any inconvenience with respect to subjet'ts so delicate, I wdl not ha\e a single 
question asked in relation to them, if 1 can help it, because no man desires more 
than I do the prosperity of the noble Earl’s government, not from any peculiar 
attachment to the noble Earl himself, but from the l()\e I bear to mv countr\. 
Parliamentary Keforin is the remaining (question. For the introduction of 
this principle to parlianuMit, it would appear that ministcM’s have obtained the 
consent of Ilis Majesty. Certainly llis M.ijestv’s n.mie has been used on the 
subject; but this, it may be said, has been frecjucntlv done by pt*rsons, who were 
by no means authorized so to use it, and also upoi\ occa^^ons when it ought not 
to have been used. It is true, then, that niinislers ha\(‘ the sanction of His 
Majesty to bring forward the (pu stum of reform — pmhaps tliis measure of reform; 
but to say that Ilis Majesty has taken a mon* active ])art in the matter than is 
implied in taking the advice of his miniMM^, is not constilutional; and such 
being the case, I wdll not consider any such asseition as being found on fact.” 

The characteristic business of the new ininistiy was to bring forward a re- 
form bill. Tliis was done, in the House of (\>mmons, on the 1st of March, 
1S31. The bill proved to be a sweoj)ing one, — of similar character, on the 
subject of reform, to the Duke of Wellington's in 1H28, on the subject of eman- 
ci[)ation, — well fitted to satisfy all reasonable reformers. The weh’ome ac- 
corded to it by the great body of the population w'as most enthusiastic; and the 
opposition given it by all classes of the rcaistives was corres])ondingly strong. It 
])assed the second reading, on the 21st of March, b\ a nuijurity of only one, in 
as full a house as had ever assembled. The strife of ])arlies, after so (dose a 
division, under such intense excitement, was tremendous. l»ut i)i committee, on 
the 19th of April, and again on the morning of the 22d, the ministers were de- 
feated; and then occurred a crisis of almost convulsive interest. The ministers 
tendered their resignation ; the King would not accept it ; they asked a dissolution 
of parliament; the King hesitated; both houses of parliamcMit were in uproar; 
and then, of a sudden, the King prorogued parliament and dissolved it. 

On the 24th of March, the Duke of Wellington took occasion, from the pre- 
senting of a petition to the House of Lords, to speak as follows respecting the 
bill;— « It is far from my wish to impute to the noble Earl (Grey) or his col- 
leagues any desire to introduce revolutionary measures into Parliament; but I 
must say, that, having looked at the measure which has been brought into the 
other house of parliament under their auspices, I cannot but consider that it will 
alter eveiy interest existing in the country; that, in consequence of its operation, 
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remain on the footing on which it now stands; and that tliis 
lead to a total change of men, — I mean of men intrusted with 
in parliament. I am of opinion that this alteration must 
have d rtlOtt serious effect on the public interests, — an effect which I confess I 
e^traft at without the most serious apprehension. I do not charge tlie 
aiMlt Eari^and his colleagues with a desire to overturn the institutions of the 
country $ ‘Ibijl I cannot look at the alterations proposed by the bill, without seeing 
tliat those jflterations must be followed by a total change of men, and likewise by 
a total change of the whole system of government. Why, I ask, for wliat reason 
is all this done? I will not now enter into the question gf what is the opinion 
ofihe other liouse of parliament; but I will say again, as I have said before, in 
the presence of Your Lordships, that I see no reason whatever for altering the 
constitution of parliament. It is my o[)inion that parliament has well served 
the country, and that it well deserves the thanks of the country for a variety of 
measures wliich it has passed, j)articiilarly of late years. I see no reason for the 
measure now proposed, except tlie reason stated by the noble Earl, namely, his 
desire to gratify certain individuals in the country. It is possible that those in- 
dividuals may be a very large body; it is possible, even, that they may be a 
majority of tlie po])ulation; but howeter this may be, I have heard no other 
reason, except their gratification, for the introduction or adoption of this 
measfwe. Whilst I thus declare my sentiments, I beg Tour Lordships to be- 
lieve me when I say that I have no interest in the question beyond that which 
I share with every individual in the countiy. I possess no influence or interest 
of the description wdiich will be destroyed by the measure now proposed; but 1 
am an individual who has served Ilis Majesty for now nearly half a century — 
have been in IJis MajostVs senic(‘ forty-nine years; I have served His Majesty 
in stations of trust and confidence; I have been in command of his armies; I 
have been, employed in embassies and councils for thirty eventful }ears of that 
period; and the exjierience I have acquired in the various situations which I 
have filled imposes on me the duty of saying to Your Lordships, that I cannot 
look into the measure which has been introduced into the other house, witlioiit 
the most serious apprehension that, from the jieriod of the adoption of that 
measure, will date the downfall of the constitution.” 

The inhabitants of most of the large towns celebrated the dissolution of 
parliament with illuminations. The mass of the population, in all parts of the 
country, abandoned themselves to excitement in support of the ministry, with 
cries of “The bill, tlie whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” And the mob of 
cities, jiarticuWJj of London and Edinburgh, went mad in its own way, in all 
sorts of riotoSness, but with a special mania for the breaking of windows. 
Apsley House, the home of the British hero, the residence of the most famous 
Briton who had ever lived, the shrine of a deliverer whom the whole nation had 
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extolled as almost a god, was a main mark fur the London practice; insomuch 
that every pane of it which could be reached by volleys from the street was 
smashed. Its illustnous inmate had been too well accustomed to showers of slmt 
in the battle-field to care a rush, as regarded his own safety, (or the patter of 
stones upon his floor. For public reasons, however, at the first lull of the riots, 
he got iron ball-proof blinds put upon all his >\indows; and, in after years, when 
the madness of the mob had passed away, he said, in reply to friends who en- 
treated that these blinds might be removed, — “Nis they shall stay whei'e they 
are, as a monument of the gullibility of a mob, and of the w'orthlessness of that 
sort of popularity for which they who give it can assign no good reason. I do 
not blame the men who broke my windows; tlu‘y only did what they were in- 
stigated to do, by others who ought to have known better. Ilut if any one be 
disposed to grow giddy with popular a))plause, 1 think that a glance at these iron 
shutters will soon sober him.’' 

The general election, notwithstanding the intensity of the prevailing excite- 
ment, was conducted with remarkable tact. A system was extensively put in 
])ractice of requiring from candidates, not only a strong declaration in favour of 
reform, but a pledge that they would su}»poU the cabinet’s bill in parliament. 
Such a multitude of representatives were returned on this system that their op- 
])onents styled them a company ol' pledged delegates, and no true members of a 
deliberative assembly. The Duke of ^\'ellington, in ])articular, said in his place, 
— charge the noble lords, the mend)ers of government, with having been the 
cause of the unconstitutional practice, hitherto unknown, of electing delegates 
for a particular purpose to parliament, — delegates to obey the daily histructions 
of their constituents, and to be cashiered if they should disobey them, whatever 
may be their own o])inion, — instead of being, as they have been hitherto, inde- 
])endcnt members of parliament, to deliberate with their colleagues uj)un mutters 
of common concern, and to decide according to the best of their judgment, after 
such deliberation and debate. This is an evil of which the country will long 
feel the consequence, whatever may be the result of the present discussions.” 

A new reform bill was introduced to the House of Commons on the 24th of 
dune; but, in consequence of very protracted discussions on the details of it in 
committee, it did not pass the House till the 21st of September. The final 
inajoiity in its favour w’as 109. It was carried up next day to tlie House of 
Lords, and was hotly debated there, from the 3d to tlie 7th of October, for the 
second reading. The excitement upon it, throughout the country, had never 
dirninishedatany moment, but had increased at its passing the Commons, and 
was now changed into angry apprehension that it might be defeated in the Lords. 
It even began to assume the form of hostility to the House of Peers; many re- 
formers raising the question, whether reform ought not to go the length of 
abolishing that house. The Duke of Wellington, in the course of the debate, 
II 3 u 
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o]> the 5th of October, in allusion to a petition from a menacing monster meet- 

at Birmingham, said, — For that meeting which has been described in the 
paper produced in this house, and for all such meetings, I feel the greatest con- 
tempt; and I am perfectly satisfied that the liouse is superior to any intiinida- 
i^ons foutided on the proceedings of any such assemblages. I feel no concern for 
all these threats, whether proceeding form Birmingham or elsewhere. I have 
always thought, and I think still, that the law is too strong to be overborne by 
such proceedings. 1 know further, that there does exist throughout this 
country a strong feeling of attachment to the government of the country as by 
law established. I know that the people look up to the law as their best pro- 
tection; and those laws they will not violate in any manner to endanger the 
government of the country, or any of its established institutions. I am afraid 
of none of these. But I w ill toll Your Lordships what 1 am afraid of. I am 
afraid of revolution, and of revolutionary measures, bronglit in and proposed bv 
His Majesty’s government. I assert, and I believe that liistory will bear me out 
KH the assertion, that there has been no revolution in this country, or any great 
which has not been brought about by the parliament, and generally by 
^Ih^goiternment introducing measures, and carrying them through by the influ- 
enCe^ttf the Crown. I would, therefore, entreat Your Lordships to do all you 
can to defeat this measure. Use every means of resistance whicli the just ex- 
ercise of your privileges wdll warrant ; and trust to the good sense of the country, 
to submit to the legal and just decision to which you shall come.” 

The Lords, being well pleased with these sentiments, rejected the bill by a 
majority of 41. But ministers did not resign. A vote of confidence, on the 
part of the House of Commons, kept them in their seat. The country also sup- 
ported them by new demonstrations in their favour. The rioters, in London, 
Bristol, Nottingham, Derby, and some other places again became furious. The 
persons and houses of the most obnoxious of the j)eers, but especially the person 
and the liouse of the Duke of Wellington, were again insulted. The great mass 
of the intelligent reformers, from the prime minister downiward, stood firm, — 
looking as if strengthened by defeat, and more resolute than ever for success. 
The speech from the throne, at the proroguing of parliament, on the 20th of 
October, intimated that the contest in the legislature would be renewed; and 
another, at the reopening, on the fith of Deceml^er, recommended that it should, 
as speedily as possible, be brouglit to an issue. Accordingly, a third reform 
bill, differing little from the second, was soon introduced; and, notwithstanding 
the interruption by tlie Christmas holidays, it went rapidly forward. 

But the agitation out of doors did not subside; and on the 27th of Febniarj^ 
1832, the Duk^df Wellington, in his place in parliament, took the ministei’s to 
task for this. “What is the meaning,” said he, “of the friends of government 
taking the course they have taken out of doors with reference to the reform bill? 
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What was the meaning of a letter of a noble lord in another house, addressed to 
the Political Union of Birmingham, in which that noble loixl designated the 
sentiments of noble peers on this side of the house ns the ‘ whisper of a faction?* 
What was the meaning of two friends of government collecting a mob in Hyde 
Park and the Regent’s Park, on one of*the days in which the House of Lords was 
discussing the reform bill? What was the meaning of these indi\iduals direct- 
ing the lino of march of the assembled multitude upon St. James', and })ublish- 
ing their orders in the pai>cr8 devoted to government? And what was the 
meaning of the publications in the government newspapei*s, libelling and malign- 
ing all those who oppose the hill ^ What was the meaning of all those deeds 
being allowed by the government, and why did they tolerate and abet them, un- 
less they calculated upon some advantages to tliems(l\i's in oneonroging such 
agitation? I dt) not accuse the noble Karl (Cire\) of instigating these mobs. 
I do not mean to say that he w'as deliglited at seeing mv house assailed, or any 
other work of destruction committed; hut I sa> sonu^ ol‘ liis colleagues, and some 
of the friends of government, have encouraged and incited the ]>eople to works of 
violence. I must say that I have long felt on tliis snhjc'ct very strongly. I feel 
that the country is in a most dangerous '•late. I find the country is in a most 
dangerous state, on account of g()vernment not taking tlic pro)>er measnra# to 
put a stop to confusion and agitation; and, on the contrary, in place of putting 
a stop to such scenes, allowing some lords of His Majesty’s housejiold to en- 
courage and instigate the people to lawless acts.” 

The now bill passed the House of Commons, on tlie 28(1 of March, by a 
majority of 110. Three days afterward, it was read a first time in the House of 
Lords; and on tluit occasion, the Duke of W^dlinglun said res]>e(‘ting it, — 
“The question is, whether the bill, in its present state, is such as can afford any 
reasonable prospect that, after Inning passed the second reading and the other 
stages, it will be a measure corrijiatibk* wdth the existence oi' a practicable scheme 
of government for this or any other country^ The question is, whether the 
measure is cx^mpatihle with conducting tlie government in any way; and 
w'hetlier, if it is compatible wdth any regular government at all, it will not render 
the conduct and course of the govemment necessarily most pcimicious? The 
principle of this bill is not reform; it is disfranchisement, enfranchisement,— the 
])lacing the right of voting on a different footing,— changing the foundation of 
the representation, and, when accompanied, as it will be, wdth other bills, pro- 
ducing a complete revolution. Whatever may be my notions as to what may be 
conceded in favour of reform, I see no hope at all that the ])resent bill can be 
made such a measure that it may be, for any good ])urpose, ado})ted. 

The debate on the second reading extended from the 9th to the 13th of 
April; and then, in the course of a very long speech, Lord Wellington said, 
— “ The opinion of the gentlemen of the country — I speak from knowledge witli 
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respect to tlie southern counties, and from sure report as to the other counties 
generally — 1 say the opinion of the gentlemen of landed property, and the lean- 
ing of the country, are against this bill. The bill is, on the other hand, sup- 
ported by the noble lords op])ositc, and by their adherents, certainly not a numer- 
ous class; it is also su]>porte(l by all the dissenters from the Church of England, 
and by all who wish it should puss as a means of their attaining votes; but I re- 
peat, it is, in fart, oj)posed to the sentiments of all the gentlemen, of the yeomanry, 
and of the middling classes, throughout the country. Yes, I will say there is a 
change of ojanion ; tlie best part of the jmblic are not desirous of the bill, but 
are, on the contraiy, aj>prehonsive of its effects. But we do not hear of this, 
and why? Because no gentleman in the country can go to a public meeting and 
speak his sentiments secure from the attacks of the mob."^ 

Thus strongly did our hero denounce both the third reform bill itself and 
the agitation in its favour. lie did not now, and could not, regard the reform 
movement as (*ither oplierneral or feeble; nor could lie, after so many months 
obfl^iMLtioA of it, remain under all Ids former breadth of misapprehension of its 
nature; yet he seemed to oppose it not less strenuously now, if not more so, than 
at the first, — and even looked, in some respects, to have become highly chivalrous 
agdlwst it. In reality, however, lie had ceased to oppose the reform movement, 
and w'as opposing only the third reform bill. The very speeches from which we 
have been extracting contain indications that he was at length prepared to ac- 
quiesce in some moderate measure of reform. What he now objected to was, 
not the principle of reform, or even considerable actual reform, but any such 
sweeping cliange of the constituencies as should threaten to vest the franchise 
mainly in tlie operative classes. Hence, when the hill passed a second reading, 
wdiich it did by a majority of 9, he instantly resolved to advocate some modifica- 
tion of it wdiich might he consistent with his notions of the safety of the constitu- 
tion. Accordingly, on the house going into committee upon it, he said, — “1 was 
the decided enemy of the hill. I was its enemy because I was convinced in my 
conscience tliat, let Your Lordships do wdiat you w^ould with it, it never could 
be made anything but an evil to the country. This was my opinion of the 
ju’inciples of the hill, and I resolved to do all in my power to avert the evil 
which w’as impending over my country from its adoption, being convinced that, 
under it, the government never could be carried on. But when those principles 
had been adojited by Your Lordships, by reading the bill a second time, I con- 
sidered that it then became my duty, as an honest member of parliament, to come 
down and consider the bill according to the principles, bad or good, upon which 
it had been brouAt in, and do what w^as in my power to make it as good a bill 
for the country as possible, consistent with those principles.” 

On the night of the 7th of May, a motion that the disfranchising clauses 
should be postponed to the enfranchising clauses was carried against the govern- 
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ment by a majority of 35. This tended to reduce tlie bill toward the Welling- 
toniaii limits. Next day, the ministers advised the Iviii^ to create as many new 
peers, of reforming principles, as should give them a preponderance in the House 
of Ijords, and offered him the alternative of their resignation. The King chose 
the alternative. The ministers instantly resigned. The King, on the 9th, sent 
first for Lord Lyndhurst, to advise him what to do, ami next for the Duke of 
Wellington, to adopt measures for forming a new administration. Then was 
there a concussion through the country like the shock of an earthquake. The 
hot blood of millions began to boil indignantly against tho 1 )iike. A thought 
sprang flp like intuition, from end to end of the land, that he meant to ride 
rough-shod over everything by a military tyranny. Myriads and myriads cal- 
culated at once on civil war. Never before had man \^v measure l)een so fiercely 
unpopular. Not even the nation’s animosity to r»nonaj»arte, and its enthusiasm 
for the victories ov«t him, liad been so hot as was tlu* presimt rage of the rabble, 
and of many of the better class of reformer^, .ii^ainst the Duke. K\en the (»xcite- 
ment in lH28, rcsjieeting the ajipreliended niilltary eharaeter of his administra- 
tion, was at worst but a breeze compared to the present huri'ieane. 

Six days did the Duke work on, undi‘j this uuparalUded uproar, in quiet 
effort to perform the task assigned him by the King, — wIkmi he relinquished it 
as impracticable, and the Grey ministry was iveallecl; and two days more did 
he pass in dignified silence, scorning to utter a uord in his own vindication, be- 
fore a formal opportunity was jiresented to him, in his j)lncc in ])arliament, to 
offer explanation. His magnanimity in undertaking the task at all was suffi- 
ciently great, — and, in maintaining silence throughout those (*ight days of such 
tremendous obloquy, was wonderful. What the ]) 0 ])ular clamour accused him 
of was chiefly intrigue, ambition, vaulting uf) to the premiershi|), wielding his 
marshars baton for ^^orldng his o%m) \^ ill, subordinating every interest in the 
state to his personal aggrandizement; hut all this turned out to he the sheer ima- 
gining of delirium. He really sought nothing for himseli’. llis only aim was, 
l)y overt influence, by exertion, by s(*H-saeriliee, to extricate the C rown from 
difficulty, and to protect the House of Lords from irrujition. He could, at any 
moment of the transactions, have set himself right with the public by a single 
word; but he preferred to endure their unmeasured opprobrium without notice 
for some days, rather than impede or mar the speediest j)ossihle reconstruction 
of a machinery of government. And when, at length, he gave his explanation, 
a number of peers, who had had no concern in the transactions, or had been 
always politically opposed to liim, vied with one another in promptly and ardently 
expressing gratitude for his services, and admiration of his magnanimity. His 
explanation comprised discussion of principle, as well as statement of fact, and 
was long; yet it possesses so great historical interest, as regards both himself and 
the countiy, that we must quote it in full. He delivered it on the 17th of May, 
in the House of Lords. * 
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Your Lordships/' said he, will recollect that, in the course of the last 
week, Ills Majesty’s ministers informed Your Lordships that, in consequence of 
their having tendered advice u])on an important subject to Ilis Majesty, and His 
Majesty not having tliouglit ])r()per to avail liimself of that advice, they con- 
sidered It their duty to tender their resipiation to Ills Majesty, wliicli he was 
pleased to accc])t. Ilis Majesty, iny Lords, ^^as graciously jileased, on that very 
day, when he was hd’t entirely alone hy his ministers, to send for a noble friend 
of mine, who had held a bigb place as well in the service as in the confidence of 
His Majesty, to inquire if, in his ojunion, there were any means, and if so, what 
means, of forming a government for His Majesty, on the principle of oarrying 
an extensive reform in the representation of the people. His Majesty, when 
he liad the misfortune of disagiveing wdlh his servants respecting the advice 
which had been tendered to him, happened to have had so little communication 
with other men, and was so little acquainted wdtli other opinions on public 
affairs, that he felt it necessary to send for my noble and learned friend, who was 
out of the immediate line of jxditics, and seek for information at his hands. My 
noble and learned fj’i('nd informed me of His Majesty’s situation; and I con- 
fiidered it my duty to inquire from others, foi* I w'as as equally unprepared as His 
consideration of such a question. I then found that a large 
number of friends of mine w^ere not unwilling to give their sup])ort to a govern- 
ment formed upon such a jiriiieijde, and wdtli the jiositive view of resistance to 
that advice which w^^s tendered to Ilis Majesty. Umhu* these cireinn stances, I 
waited on His Majesty on Satiii*dav, and submitted to him my advice. That 
was, not to re-appoint his late ministry; nor wjis it to appoint myself. I did not 
look to any objects of ambition. I ad\iscd him to seek the assistance of other 
jHTsons to fill the high sitnations in the state, exjnvssing myself willing to give 
Ilis ^lajesty all the assistance, whether in office or out of office, to enable His 
Majesty to form fin administration to resist the advice which had been given to 
him. My Lords, these wore the first steps of the transaction; and if ever there 
was an instance in vvliich the Sovereign acted most honestly hy his former ser- 
vants — if ever there was an instance in which j)uhlic men kept themselves most 
completely apart from all intrigues, and fiom all imlirect influence, using only 
those dii’eet and honourable means of opposition, of which no man lias reason to 
be other than proud — this is that instance. And when 1 came to give my advice 
to Ilis Majesty, instead of advising liim with a view to objects of personal am- 
bition — as I have been accused upon high authority — I gave him that advice 
wdiich 1 thouglit w^ould best lead to another arrangement, and I stated that 1 
w-as ready to serv^ Ilis Mfijesty in any or in no capacity^, so b^st to assist him 
in carrying on % government to resist the advice which had been given him by 
his late ministers. 

“ And here I beg Your Lordships to examine what wais wf; of that 
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ndvice which was tendered to His :^Iajosty hy them. I wish Your Lonisinps to 
examine it. What was the advice wliich Plis Alsijesty did not deem it f)roper t<* 
follow, and which I considered it my duty to enahle Ilis Majc^sty to n*sist? I do 
not ask any man to seek any further explanation oi’tliis aiivice than that which was 
given by the ministers themselves. It was neitliLM- more nor less than thi«:-^thc 
government feeling some difliculty in c.-uM uiig tlu* reform bill thrmigh this house, 
were induced to ad\'ise Ilis Majesty to do, { — to create a sutHcient number 

of peers to enable them to carry their measures through this House of Lo^-ds-- 
to force it through this house of ])arliament. My Lords, before 1 go further, let 
me beg you to consider what is tlie nature of that proposition I Ministers found 
in the course of last sessioti, tliat there was a large majority in this Jionse against 
the princijde of the reform bill. Now, my Lords, what is the ordinary course 
for a minister, under such circumstances, to pursue? My Lords, it is to alter 
the measure, — to endeavour to make it more palatable to that brunch of the 
legislature which is oj)posed to it. But in this case, ihe ministia- says, ‘ No, I will 
next session bring in a bill as efficient ns that which has been just rejected.* 
And wdiat did the minister do? My J^ords, 1 ha^’c no h(‘sit;ition in saying, tliat, 
notwithstanding the opposition of tliis heuw, he bronglit in a measure stronger 
and worse than any one of the measures before intnahiccd; and this inensuro he 
w ished to force through tlie house by a large creation of peers, llow' 
peers it is not necessary to state; it is cnougli to say, a sufficient nuinber toiorce 
it tlirougli the house. Tt is oidy necessary for iik* to state the proposition. If 
this be a legal and constitutional course of coiuluct — if such projects can be car- 
ried into execution by a minister of the crown witli impunih —there is no doubt 
that the constitution of this house and of this coimtiy is at an end. 1 ask, my 
Lords, is there any body blind enough not to see that, if a minister can with im- 
advise his Sovereign to such an unconstitutional exercise of his prero- 
gative as to thereby decide all rjucstions in this house, there is absolutely an end 
put to the ])OW^er and objects of deliberation in this luiusc, an end to all just 
and proper means of decision. I say, then, my L»»rd^, llunking as I do, it was 
my duty to counsel Ilis Majesty to resist this ad\ice. 

“And, my Lords, my opinion is, that the threat of cjuTving this measure of 
creating peers into execution, if it should liavc the cflect of inducing noble 
lords to absent themselves from the house, or to adopt any jjarticiilar line of 
conduct, is just as bad as its execution; for, my Lords, it does by violence force 
a decision on this house, and on a subject, my Lords, on whicli this house is not 
disposed to give such a decision. It is true, my Lords, men may be led to 
adopt such a course, by reflecting tliat, if they do not adopt it, some fifty or a 
hundred peers will be introduced, and thus deliberation and decision in thk 
house be rendered impracticable; or men may be led to adopt it with the view 
of saving the Sovereign from the indignity of having so gross a violation 
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of the constitution imposed upon him. But I say, my Lorda^ that the effect of 
any body of men agreeing publicly to such a course will be to make themselves 
parties to this very proceeding, of which, I say, we have so much reason to com- 
])Iain. The only course of proceeding at this eventful crisis worthy of the 
men with whom 1 have the honour to be connected was, to advise Ilis Majesty 
— to counsel Ilis Majesty — to resist the advice which had been given him, if 
he could find means of carrying on the government of the country without ac- 
cedit^ to it. But this part of the transaction, my Lords, requires particular 
explanation on my part. 

“Ilis Majesty insisted that some extensive measure of reform (I use His 
Majestv’s own words) should be curried. 1 always was of opinion, and am still 
of ojiinion, tliat this measure oi reform is unnecessar}, and will prove most in- 
jurious to the country. But on the last occasion when I addressed Your Lord- 
ships — I believ e in the committee on Monday se'ennight — I stated my intention to 
endeavoui’ to amend the bill in committee, and to do it honestly and fairly. Still, 
however, 1 thought that, amend it as wc might in committee, it was not a measure 
^ enable this country to have a government capable of encountering 
tlie critical circumstances to wdiich every man must cxj)ect this countiy to be 
exposed, TJiis was, ny Lords, — tliis is, my opinion. I do not think that, under 
t^ppipfluence of this measure, it is possible that any government can expect to 
overcome the dangers to which this country must be exposed. But, ray Lords, 
this w'as not the question before me; I was called on to assist ray Sovereign in 
resisting a measure which would lead to the immediate overthrow of one braiicli 
of the legisldture, — u measure whicli would enable the ministry to carry through 
this house the whole bill, unmodified, unimproved, unmitigated. I had then, 
my Lords, only tlie choice of a(lo])ting such part of that bill as this house might 
please to send down to tlie House of Commons, suffeiing the government 
hereafter to depend upon the operation of that part of the bill rather than upon 
the whole hill; or else of suffering the whole bill to be carried, and tlic House of 
Lords to bo destroyed. My I^ords, my opinion is not altered; no part of the 
hill is safe; but, undoubtedly a part of the bill is better, that is to say, less in- 
jurious, than the whole bill; and certainly it must at least be admitted that it is 
better than the whole bill, accompanied by the destruction of the constitution of 
the country, by the destruction of the independence of this house. 

“ Under these circumstances, my Lords, I gave my consent to assist His 
Majesty in forming an administration upon the condition His Majesty mentioned. 
I know that many noble lords may be of opinion that 1 should have acted a 
more prudent part I had looked to anterior circumstances, and if I W ^ 
garded the opin%i8 and pledges 1 had already given; and if, placing my at- 
tention exclusively upon the desire of acting a consistent part in public life> I 
had pursued a different course, and refused my assistance tp His Majesty, 
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noble lords may think I should have done l]|etter, and have acted more wisely. 

I do not mean to detract from the merits of those who have thouf^ht proper to 
pursue a course contrary to mine upon this occasion. I am grieved, in par- 
ticular, that it should have been my misfortune to differ with some right 
honourable friends of mine, with whom I have been for many years in habits 
of cordial union, co-operation, and friendship, and from whom 1 hope this 
momentary separation will not dissever me. Their j)osition, my Lords, was 
different from mine. I was situated in a position vci*y different from that in 
\Nhich they felt themselves to stand. Thp> n‘grettcd tliat the\ could not tako 
the same course witli me. Hut for myself, my Lords, I cannot help feeling 
that, if 1 had been capable of refusing my assistance* to 11 is Majesty, — if 1 liad 
been capable of saying to His Majesty, ‘1 cannot assist you in this affair’ — I 
do not think, my Lords, that I could have shown my face in the streets for 
shame of having done it— for slianie of hat ing abantloncd my Sovereign under 
such distressing circumstances. I have, indeed, the misfortune of differing 
from friends of mine upon this subject; but I cannot regret the steps I have 
taken. . If I have made a mistake, I regret it; but 1 am not aware that I have 
made any mistake. It was impossible tit ii I could shrink from His Majesty 
under the distressing circumstances in which he was ])l.iced. 

wdll not detain Your Lordships longer wdth a detail of the circum- 


stances which led to the dilemma in which we arc now placed. Hut, my Lords, 

I wish to call your attention to the comnicncomcmt of those transactions; and 
if Your Lordships look to the .s])ecc)i whicli His T^Iajesty made from the 
throne to both houses of parliament, in June 18;n,-if ^ou recollect that His 
Majesty stated in strong terms that that important cpiestion should receive the 
earliest and most attentive consideration, with a due consideration of the righU 
of parliament, you will be surprised to find u. in our present situation. His 
Majesty then said, ‘ Having bad recourse to that measure fur the purpose of 
J-mminK th. rf r,, |«opl. «« IW > of . .n ll.e ^ 

p^nution, I k.vc. now to r«»mmond thot imp.rtont ,,„-..o.. to 
,„l „o,t .ttontiv. contktation, confi.l.nt '"“y 

,.,«PP„po»k,t it. 

onthoHty of both bon». of ^ J It 

people, ore equally ^ „f, 1 , 1 , lion»-tbe power 

the time His Majesty made Ibis speech, tbet the tij 

oldelibem^o, and 

be destroyed by a creation of peers, an , i - • r 

^ ^ % V Tf nnv man at the time foretold inis, it 

not be much less than one hundred® } /.*!,•«« tliot were imuossible. 

wonld b^ beans-d ..t • 

But to this state, my Lords, have we oeen b ^ . 
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heard of this bill being proposed to be carried by a creation of peers, I 
iaid it was quite^jlbipossible. J coi^d not believe that any minister of England 
would be led, by any considerations whatsoever, to recommend such a measure 
to His Majesty. The first time, indeed, I ever heard the matter mentioned 
with any degree of authority was, when a right reverend prelate thought proper 
to write upon the subject to some people in a town in Sussex. I can appeal to 
those sitting near me if this is not the fact — if 1 did not uniformly declare that 
the thing was impossible — that the very idea of it ought not to be mentioned, 
—that it never should be imagined that any minister could be found who would 
recommend such an unconstitutiojial, such a ruinous exercise of the prerogative 
of the Crown. For, my Lords, I do maintain that tJie just exercise of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown does by no means go to the extent of enabling His 
Majesty to create a body of peers w ith the view to cany any particular measure. 

“ Under the circumstances, then, I believe Your Lordships will not think it 
unnatural, when I considered His Majesty’s situation, that I should endeavour 
to assist Ilia Majesty. But, my Lords, when I found that, in consequence of 
the discussions on Monday in another place — which, by the way, proved so clearly 
that the sentiments of the leading men there were that peers should not be 
created for such a purpose — when I found from their discussions, that it was im- 
possible to form a government from that house of such a nature as would secure 
the confidence of the country, I felt it my duty to inform His Majesty that I 
could not fulfil the commission with which he was pleased to honour me, and 
His Majesty informed me that he would renew his communications with his 
former ministry.” 

The Duke, before delivering this speech, had come to an understanding with 
the greater number of his supporters in the House of Lords, to adopt a course 
of open sufferance, which should allow the reform bill to pass. Accordingly, he 
retired fi*om the house at the close of his speech, and absented himself duiing all 
the subsequent discussions on the bill. About an hundred of the opposition peers 
followed liis example. The bill, in consequence, encountered no further serious 
opposition, but became law on the 7th of June. What the Duke did, he did 
thoroughly. Having seen cause to decide on terminating his opposition to the 
bill, he terminated it avowedly, at once, and for ever. Nay, he afterwards went 
so far as to say that, the bill having become law, he considered it his duty, not 
only to submit to it, but to endeavour to carry its provisions into execution by 
every means iu his power.” 

His motive for thus ceasing from liostilities was essentially the siiSEie as his 
motive for co^||||Bncing them. This looks paradoxical, but is nevertheless true. 
He had, for some weeks, perhaps for several months, as we formerly saw^teoeived 
siich new light on the nature of the reform movement as made him ^ 

acquiesce in some degm of reform ; and when* at the retirement «f the Grey 
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ministry, he undertook the King^s commission to attempt to form a new admii^. 
istration, he undertook it expressly on the condition of introducing ‘^some ex- 
I tensive measure of reform ” He had previously begun to see that a considerable 
amount of reform might be made perfectly compatible with the British constitu- 
tion; and now he saw that an extensive nmasure of it had suddenly become 
necessary for the protecting of that constitution, in the two important particulars 
of averting an excessive pressure upon the Crown, and of preventing a disastrous 
interference with the House of Lords. The ju'eservation of the British constitu- 
tion had been his reason all along for opj>obing the reform movement; it was, in 
fact, the reason, either overt or understood, either direct or constructive, of 
everything he did as a politician; but it was a reason managed cnlightcnedly, 
with reference to the ever-changing circumstanees of societv, and therefore 
prompting a slowly progressive policy, rather than either a resistive or a ra|>id 
one ; and now it was his reason for attempting to form an administration on the 
principle of carrying an extensive measure of reform. But, wdien he opened 
negociations with the view of linking on the House of Commons to his move- 
ment, he found there an insurmountable constitutional obstruction. Some of 
its leading statesmen who might ha\e been expected to join him, including Sir 
Robert Peel, stood aloof; a large majority of its members uere far too resolutely 
committed to the Grey ministry's reform bill to be in a condition to accept or 
endure any less extensive measure; and not the remotest hope existed that a 
dissolution of parliament, even if such a stop could be thought safe, would produce 
a House of Commons of another mind. Hence was the Duke obliged, by his 
very regard to the constitution, to let the Grey ministry come back, and have 
their way. The reform movement, in fact, had fraternized itself with the constitu- 
tion, — had proved itself, in the face of eveiy form and force of legitimate opposi- 
tion, to be friendly with it, — so that it was now entitled to be let alone; while 
any further resistance which could be given to it must either be factious or 
physical, — in the former case, inconsistent with the spirit of the constitution,- * 
in the latter, inconsistent with both its spirit and its letter. 

But a large class of writers assert that the Duke s real motive for yielding 
was fear, — that he was overborne by intimidation, — that he accepted reform only 
as the alternative of sure, general, o\erwhelming rebellion. No doubt, the 
Birmingham Political Union, purporting to be two hundred thousand strong, 
threatened to march upon London. No doubt, also, other strong bodies pre- 
sented a menacing attitude. No doubt, likewise, the Duke was in a state of high 
militaiy readiness to encounter the crash of insurrection; so that he might easily 
have been imagined, by a superficial observer, to be calculating nicely the chances 
of collision. Yet bad he really been the despot which these writers suppose, 
had he really esteemed it a right thing to settle the great dispute more by power 
than by equity^*— had he still seen cause to resist the refonn movement in steady 
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antagbiiism, accepting its deiianceS| and retaliating its threats, — or even had he 
not discovered political reasons for becoming positively and decidedly friendly to 
it, he would rather have invited the offered contest than avoided it. Rebellion, « 
end how it might, could scarcely crush him, but would be sure to crush reform. 

“ Had the Birmingham Union made their threatened advance, there would 
from that instant have been an end to the reform movement. The action of 
‘ physical force,’ on which some of the whig leaders were so senseless as to rely, 
would of necessity have suspended the proceedings of the legislature, and thrown 
for the time all j)ower into the hands of the executive. In the march of an im- 
mense multitude to London, collision at some ])oint with the authorities charged 
to preserve tlie peace must occur; and what can it be su])posed that a mass of 
undisciplined artizans, however vast, could have cfiectcd against the army united 
under its illustrious chief? The miserable timidity which has twice betrayed the 
throne in France would not have paralyzed here the soldier’s arm. The disper- 
sion of the Manchester multitude by three troops of hussars would have been a 
lesson not lost on either party. Had the Duke been driven to draw the sword, 
his sense of duty would have forced him to keep it unsheathed until tranquillity 
was restored. Order is not only the first condition of government, but the 
foundation on which all law and all society arc built u]). In s])ite of his memor- 
able declaration — which has done him scarcely less honour than his immortal 
victories — that he w^ould lay down his life to ])reseiwe his country from civil war 
— he would have felt himself conijiclled to act wdth decision on the instant that 
insurrection declared itself. There can be no doubt what tlie result would have 
been. But when would the angry j)assions excited by the contest have died 
away? Revolution w'ould have commenced where physical resistance ended. A 
return to legal and constitutional rulew^oiild have been impossible; and whether 
civil liberty had perished by the sword maintaining its ascendency, or by the 
disorders^ which would inevitably have broken forth when it was laid aside, the 
British constitution would have been equally lost." 
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TRAITS AND SPBEOIfEB OP THK D! KB OP W hj t lAUli>N J8J1 — 1831 — Hl« LLLtTION TO TitK CHAN-' 

t I LLORSHIP or OXl?oni> 1N1^LK811'\ — MIS KIlAIir)N Jo Till GOM' I{\ MLNI 8 HU H HI C ( I- KJil O 
FATII GRl Y 8 illS SPLL( 11 Al 1 III ItlATIIOl \M1 I 1AM 1\ -Ills lONDUT AT nil A1 ( 1 HHlON OP 
VICTORIA AMD AT IILK COltOM AllOM-^MAl{Hll\L BOLL I IM L>GLAaM> 

In the early part of 1831, tlio Duke of WLlIin^ton lost lus Duchess. Her 
death, ot coiu'se, made a ^rcat blank in his doiiiestie circle, yet does not form a 
correspondingly great incident in the narrative of his lile. The Duke was so 
essentially a public man, in spheres the nu)^t distiint Imiii domesticity, with pro- 
fusion of the most historical esents in all his career, that a strictly domestic 
occurrence looks as it scat cl 1^ proper to Ins l)io^rapli\. Ilis Duchess, also, 
though always described as iiniial)!. T on I liiough uiiji\oidcibly pioiul of liun, does 
not seem, in general, to }ia\e (lispla}ed such intensit^ of inteiest in him as might 
have been expected from so lo\ing a Lid> tow aid so giand a lord. Yet a touch- 
ing reminiscence of her hitter }oa!s rejnesents her as showing daily jiersonul 
attention even to his horse, — who had home him ihioiigh the battles of Vittoria 
and Waterloo, as well as tlirougli other lights, — who, at the time of the Duch- 
ess’s death, was in careful keeping, amid the deen} of exticme old age, in a jnug 
paddock at Strathlieldsa^e, — and who had so long leeened a daily allowance of 
bread from her own liaiid, in so gentle a wa\, that he contracted a habit of 
approaching every lady with the most confiding fainilianty. The Duke’s name, 
in after years, w^as coupled with that of many a ladj, whom officious report 
assigned to him as a second Duchess; but he e\er remained a widower. 

During the Duke's excessive unpojmlarity, subsequent to the fall of liis 
administi’ation, and throughout the reform contest, he continued to enjoy such 
marks of favour in the highest quarters as could not but indicate to attentive 
observers, that his brilliant fame, like the moon’s full disc on a clear night, was 
f)nly behind a cloud, and w^as sure to reappear. The King, in particular, on the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, 1831, presented liini with a magnificent 
sword, decorated with the royal arms, in addition to the Dukes own, and also 
took part in the W aterloo banquet at Apsley House, sitting there at the Duke s 
right hand. 

Our hero’s (Uafavour with the rahble, however, Nias for a long time unabated. 
On the aniveraaiy of Waterloo, 1832, having occasion to visit the mint, ho was 
^^ayla^d hy a.Uwge mob on his return, and was so roughly handled hy Uiem as 
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to be ot)liged li^take refage in a private house; whence he needed the escort of 
a strong body of police to bis own residence. And in the evening of that day, a 
multitude of his admirers, soldiers and gentlemen, had been so impressed with a 
sense of his danger that they stood in a mass, armed with sticks, round Apsley 
House, for his protection. 

The Duke, in 1832, after the passing of the reform bill, spoke frequently in 
the House of Lords in opposition to the Grey ministry. He found fault with 
its government of Ireland, — protested strongly against the absence of coercive 
measures, calculated, as he thought, to preserve the peace by preventing large 
assemblages of lawless men, — insisted upon the necessity of conciliating the 
Protestants, and of placing the education of the people under the authority of 
the clergy, — and opposed the extension of the town franchise to the Eoman 
Catholics, as fraught with danger to the Protestant church.” He also made 
animadversions on the government’s financial affairs, — assailed its policy with 
regard to Portugal, which, at that moment, was embroiled by factions, — and 
made speeches on the Hussian-Dutch loan convention, on the Greek loan con* 
vWtition, on the Indian juries bill, and on the consolidated fund bill. 

th the sysion of 1833, he delivered speeches on the address to the throne, on 
the bill for the suppression of disturbances in Ireland, on the Irish juries bill, on 
the collection of tithes in Ireland, on the Irish church temporalities bill, on the 
game laws, on the Jewish disabilities, on slavery, on West Indian slavery, on 
East Indian sla^e^>, on the abolition of slavery, on the British relations with 
Pol^lgal, on the French blockade of Portugal, on the East India Company's 
charter, and on the renewal of the Bank charter. Both the range of his speak- 
ing and the depth of his remarks indicate that his attention to politics was not 
very much less than during the period of his premiership. His sentiments on 
the several topics, however, displayed little peculiarity, adding scarcely anything 
to our previous knowledge of his opinions and character; so that they need not 
be detailed. Yet two short passages, the one on political agitation in Ireland, 
the other against the repeal of the Jewish disabilities, are curious enough to 
challenge quotation, — the former, for showing his opinion of the Roman Catholic 
leaders, after so long experience of them, — the latter for eliciting incidentally 
his notion of what constitutes national Christianity. 

On political agitation in Ireland, he said, — “ In order that Your Ij^wdships 
may understand what agitation is, I will take leave to describe it. first of all, 
it is founded upon a conspiracy of demagogues, priests, and monks; and the 
means are terror and mobs, to be employed wherever terror and mobs can be 
used. This is to ||roduce an effect upon ministers and an |daritt||bi pialiaincni» 
and the mobs are excited by orations and seditious speec39i|i^||^^ IIMlOtingfl^ 
by violent publications through the press, by 

all tlie resources in tlie power of persons of duft deMripdm*' t XJio IH i pte 
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called upon to repair in large bodies to all points where it is possible to* create 
terror. If any person oppose himself to this design, he is immediately murdered, 
or his house and property are destroyed. The least thing is a combination to 
deprive him of tlie means of obtaining subsistence. And all tliis is intended to 
destroy the peace of the country.” 

On the Jewish disabilities, the Duke said,— “A noble Marquis stated that 
there were no fewer than fideen officers of the Jewish religion at the battle of 
W^aterloOs I have not the least doubt that tliere are many officers of that reli- 
gion of great merit and distinction ; but still I must again repeat they are not 
Christians; and therefore, sitting as I do in a Christian legislature, I cannot 
advise the sovereign on the throne to sanction a law to admit them to seats in 
this house and the other house of parliament, and to all tlic rights and privileges 
enjoyed by Christians. The noble and learned Lord on the woolsack said that, 
when the observation is made that Christianity is part and parcel of the law of 
the land, it is meant that that Christianity is the Church of England, Now, I 
have always understood that it was the Christian dispensation generally; and 
1 believe that, when Christianity is talked of as part and parcel of the law, it 
means the Christian dispensation, and not the special doctrines of the Church 
of England.” 

In January, 1834, the Duke of Wellington was unanimously elected to the 
chancellorship of Oxford university, vacant by the death of Lord Grenville. 
His Grace’s installation took place in the following June, amid such pomp and 
pageantry, such gatherings of the great men of the land, and such demonstra- 
tions of rivalry on all hands to do him honour, as amounted to the grandest pos- 
sible ovation. His fame among the university-men and their sympathizers either 
had never waned or was in full orb again; for it now shone as clearly and 
largely as at his firat appearances after Waterloo. And he acquired new fame, 
in his new office of chancellor, on to the end of his life. He was far from re- 
gai'ding the appointment as merely honorary or a sinecure, but felt himself bound 
to bear honestly its responsibilities, and to perform sedulously its duties. And 
one of the last labours of his life was to go through the dry drudgery of ac- 
quainting himself with the whole of a huge mass of evidence given on a public 
investigation into the laws, character, and conduct of the university. 

The Duke held notions on the subject of the ecclesiastical uses of the uni- 
versities, and on the correlative subject of the union of Church and State, which 
assorted ill with his notion of national Christianity; and only a few weeks after 
his installation to the chancellorship of Oxford, in the course of a debate on a bill 
for the admission of dissenters to the universities, he took occasion to express 
these. "It is worth while,” said he, "to consider a little what the nature of 
the union between Church and State is. I have heard many noble Lords ex- 
press themselm in favour of that union, and their determination to maintwn it 
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uncled all circumstances. But 1 really feel that these noble Lords do not look 
veiy nicely to the meaning of the words. I will confess that it appears to me 
that, in speaking of the union of Church and State, many of those noble Lords 
seem to look upon it as a sort of political connexion — that is to say, they look to 
the patronage which the Crown enjoys in the Church, — to the power which 
Ilis Majesty has of presenting certain persons to certain ecclesiastical dignities 
and preferments, and of conferring benefices and livings upon otliers. But, in 
my opinion, we ought to regard the union of the Church and the State as of a 
much higher order. I consider that there is a spiritual union between the 
Sovereign and the Churcli. His Majesty is declared by act of parliament to be 
the supreme head of the Church on earth. By the same act of parliament His 
Majesty is authorized to visit all colleges, schools, and other similar institutions, 
of royal foundation, and he is required to prevent in them those very schisms, 
dissensions, and disorders which are likely to occur if this act of parliament 
should be passed. T will therelbro say that llis Majesty is bound, as the head 
of the Church, and by the authority which he possesses as the iicad of the 
Church, I will say that as such he is bound by the act of parliament which gives 
Hifti that authority to prevent schism, dissensions, and disorders in those uiii- 
vertities — he is bound to sec that in tliose universities the true doctrines of the 
gospel, the doctrines of the Church of England, are maintained and taught, and 
nothing else. I will assert that this is the real meaning of the union of Clmrch 
and State, and not a political union of Churcli jiatronagc, or of anything else 
that may be connected with the kingly authority. Besides, it should he recol- 
lected that the King has sworn to maintain the laws of God and the true reli- 
gion of the gospel. I know tliat a convenient doctrine has been held in this house 
respecting the King's oath, and that it has been said that an act of parliament 
may free His Majesty from it. I do not wish to argue that question now. I do 
not feel desirous on this occasion to enter into the question as to how far Ilis 
Majesty should be considered bound by that oath; nor do I wish to impose my 
opinion concerning the question upon my Sovereign; but this I will say, that 
that oath has been imposed by act of parliament upon two Sovereigns in the 
course of the last twelve years. That oath contains the explicit declaration of a 
principle, and that principle is this — that the King of this country shall maintain 
the laws of God and the true profession of the gospel. That this is the principle 
which is contained in this oath it is impossible for any man to deny. Now, that 
being the case, it is quite impossible that we can assent to pass this act of parlia- 
ment. We cannot approach our SolJfereign with this bill and desire his Mant 
to it; knowing, Aa||re do, that it goes to overfurn every principle contaiti^ 
his oath,” ^ ^ ^ 

Throughout the parliamentary session of 1834, the Duke of 
tinned to figure prominently in the legislature. That session %as % btisy 
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with much excitement. The grand questions discussed in it— and which, at the 
same time, sadly embarrassed the government, and fixed the gaze of the whole 
empire were questions relating to Ireland,— wliich had then become more 
violently agitated on the subject of the payment of tithes, and on that of the legis- 
lative union, than it had formerly been on that of the Roman Catholic disabilities. 
Tlie Duke made speeches on these questions, as elaborately as if he had still him- 
self been the helhiaman of the state; and also spoke, at more or less length, on 
the address to the throne, on some transactions in India, on the imprisonment of 
Sir John Campbell in Lisbon, on the relations of Britain with Portugal and 
Spain, on a curious case of military discipline at Malta, on tlie London and 
W^estminster bank bill, on the civil service pensions bill, on the poor-law amend- 
ment bill, on the Cinque Ports pilots bill, and, as we have already seen, on a 
bill for the admission of dissenters to the universities. 

The difficulties respecting Ireland first produced a schism in the cabinet, and 
next, in the inontli of July, led to Earl Grev s resignation. Th(‘ Duke of Wel- 
lington supported the ministry, against tiiese diftieulties, as far as he conscien- 
tiously could, — warmly did so, especially, in intimating the most resolute resist- 
ance to every call of the agitators for a repval of tlie legislative union; yet he 
saw cause, in all his most characteristic s])eeche8, to make severe animadversions 
on great part of their policy, with reference ht)th to Ireland and to other things; 
and ho even took occasion, at the very moment of their being broken up, to utter 
a summary sentence of condemnation upon them, and to denounce the resigna- 
tion of their chief as a peevish action, ])roduced by no state necessity, and amount- 
ing to a desertion of tlie King. They were, however, with fe^v changes of eitL®r 
men or measures, immediately reconstructed under tlio leadership of Lord Mel- 
bourne; so that tliey continued as before, till tlic end uf that session, to be a 
target for the Duke’s opposition practice. 

But, toward the middle of November, at a moment when no person expected 
any change of administration, and when no event of note had occurred to pro- 
duce it, the Melbourne ministry was suddenly knocked to pieces. The King 
did this with his own hand, in a manner of spontaneity which, in any other sov- 
ereign, would have been pronounced despotic, and might have proved danger- 
ous. He was tired of whig government, and desirous to make another trial of the 
Wellington party; and so were a good many of his subjects who, only two years 
before, or less, had been well pleased with the Grey ministry. Parties and in- 
fluences had already undergone vast changes since the passing of the reform bill. 
The party of pure whigs, or moderate reformers, having denuded themselves of 
their most distinctive character by the very passing of the reform bill, and hav- 
ing displayed an inaptitude for public business not a little detninental to the 
affairs of the state, were already far down the descent toward insignificance; the 
party of radicals, or extieme reformers, taking up the ciy of political progress 
II. 3 Y * 
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where the reform bill left it, and pointing earnestly to certain great remains of 
political abuse or defect, were struggling boldly to occupy the place which the 
whigs had vacated, and seemed not at all unlikely to obtain it; while the Wel- 
lington party of quondam tories, who had first been dissevered from the resist! ves 
by the removal of the Roman Catholic disabilities, and next conjoined with the 
whigs by the homologation of the reform bill, now occupied a commanding posi- 
tion, under the new name of conservatives, for maintaining the constitution in 
its present form, and were already possessed of sufficient influence, in that position, 
to enjoy a considerable degree of popular favour, together with the sure prospect 
of gradually and rapidly receiving more. Wellington himself was fast emerging 
from his unpopularity; he had begun, in a measure, to be ^^the great Duke” 
again, even with the rabble; and both he and all his chief political coadjutors were 
henceforth to move pleasantly back, with but gentle breezes and a slight ripple, 
on the bosom of a return tide, to general fame. 

The King, in the act of dismissing Lord Melbourne, sent, by that nobleman’s 
own hand, for the Duke of Wellington. The Duke advised him to make Sir 
Robert Peel premier. But, as Sir Robert was at the time in Italy, His Grace 
consented to act as interim premier till a special message could bring him home; 
and as it was essential that Sir Robert should be allowed to construct the char- 
acteristic part of his own ministry, Ilis Grace further consented to hold, till his 
return, the office of home secretary, and to perform in that office the duties of 
the other state secretaryships, together with such other duties as should be re- 
quisite for carrying on the government. Great was the astonishment of the 
country at this temporary arrangement. But, though some public leaders re- 
garded it with anger, the greater number made it the subject of merry remarks. 

The Irish hold it impossible,” said one, “ for a man to be in two places at once. 
But the Duke has proved this no joke; he is in five places at once. At last, 
then, we have an united government. The cabinet council sits in the Duke’s 
head, and the ministers are all of one mind.” Even His Grace’s antagonists, 
at the moment, liad a dash of the ludicrous in their antagonism, and failed to 
annoy him. Condemnations, passed at public meetings, were forwarded to 
him with emphatic assurances that the condemnation was unanimous ; an orator 
here and there drew out in array all the consequences that could ever arise from 
the temporary shift being made a precedent; and Lord Campbell condescended 
to talk, at a public meeting at Edinburgh, of impeaching the multifarious 
minister. At all this, and at a myriad of jokes, the Duke laughed ; while he 
worked like a clerk from day to 4ay, till the welcome sound of Sir Robert Peel’s 
carriage-wheels heard.” 

The parliaftwt was dissolved; the Duke took the appointment of fcirwgn 
secretary; and at lengtli, on the Wth of February, 1885, in the conrsoof * 
debate on tlie address to the throw, after the opening of die new parKoiietttf 8***^ 
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in roplj to animadversions by Lord Melbourne, he oifered an explanation. 
« Under the circumstances in which the King found himself placed,” said he, «His 
Majesty thought proper to send for me; and with reference to this part of the 
transaction, it is satisfactoiy to observe, my Lords, that all the allegations which 
have been so generally circulated of mysteries and court-intrigues are now 
abandoned, and that it is fully and generally admitted that no such supposed 
occurrences have ever taken place. For iny own part, 1 can with truth declare, 
that I had had no communication with the court for above two, nay, for above 
three months before the period at which I was honoured with His Majesty's 
commands. I was down at my house in Hampshire at the time. I was sur- 
prised at the circumstance; I was as much astonished on receiving His Majesty’s 
communication as any of Your Lordships would ho on the receipt of a similar 
message to-morrow morning. When His Majesty thought proper to call upon 
me for my assistance, I might — I do not say it would have been very prudent or 
very wdse in me to have done so, but 1 might if 1 had chosen — have placed my- 
self at the head of the new g(>^ ernment. But w liat did I do, my Lords f It 
never occurred to me to take any step for the gratification of my own personal 
ambition or any personal feelings. 1 ga\t 11 is Majesty the best advice which, 
under the circumstances of the case, it appeared to me jiracticable to give. I 
advised His Majesty to send for that right honourabk* gentleman, a member of 
the House of Commons, who seemed to me to be the most fit and ca])able [lerson 
to place at the head of the new administration as first lord of* the treasury. That 
right honourable gentleman was then in another part of the world, and some 
time must necessarily elajise before it would be possible that he could return to 
this country. It appeared to His Majesty and to nivself, how ev er, to be essentially 
necessary that, in the meantime, the government should be taken possession of 
and administered. This step I certainly considered to be absolutely necessary; and 
I also felt it to be absolutely necessary that, whoever might exercise the authority 
of government in the interval, should take no step that might embarrass or com- 
promise the right honourable gentleman on his return. It was only on that 
ground that I accepted, for the time, of the offices of first lord of the treasmy 
and secretary of state for the home department. The noble Viscount has made 
a little mistake in allo^ng that I was appointed to three departments at once. 
He makes it a matter of charge against me, that I exercised the authority of the 
three secretaries of state ; but the noble Viscount knows veiy well that the secre- 
tary of state for the home department is competent, under certain circumstances, 
to do so. It was for the public service and the public convenience, and for no 
other reason whatever, that I, my Lords, consented to hold for a time the situflp* 
tions of first lord of the treasury and secretary of state for the home department 
But it has been urged by the noble Viscount, that the two offices in questum are 
incompatible with eaoh other. I want to know why? I maintain that the first 
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lord of the treasury has no more power over the treasury than any other lord of 
the treasury. When, as in the case of Godolphin, there was a lord-high-treasurer, 
it was a different matter, but a first lord of the treasury possesses no such para- 
Itionnt authority.” 

The new ministry was strong in the King, in the Lords, and in the agricul- 
tnral interest, but had not a working strength in the House of Commons. The 
whigs and the radicals combined there into one opposition; and, though con- 
fronted by about an hundred more conservatives than in the previous parliament, 
they formed still a decided majority. The ministers sustained a defeat of some 
significance at the very commencement of the session ; they thenceforth worked 
up hill, receiving checks at every movement, and doubting continually whether 
they could make progress; and, at length, they were brought to a dead halt, and 
forced into a conflict which ended in their discomfiture, on the vexed question of 
the Irish church. The reformers had, for some time, been employing their 
ascendency in power for humbling that establishment, with the view of conciliat- 
ing the Roman Catholics; and, having effected a rearrangement of its revenues 
which left a surplus to be disposable for some other purpose than the salarying 
of its clergy, they now brought forward and carried a resolution to apply that 
surplus to the education of all classes of the people. The ministry were pledged, 
in the strongest manner, by every principle of their policy, to resist the alienation 
of any part of the church’s property from its own uses; so that, in the carrying 
of this resolution, they were hurled from power. They suffered their defeat on 
the 7th of April, and announced their resignation next day. Lord Melbourne 
was recalled to the premiership, but had a different set of colleagues than before, 
and now addressed himself to the questions of the Irish church and municipal 
reform. 

The Duke of Wellington spoke little in the House of Lords during the short 
period of the Peel ministry, and still less after the recall of Lord Melbourne. In 
fact, from this time onward, he ceased to take a leading part in the business of 
the legislature. Inclined neither to arrest the progress of Wholesome 
change, nor to aid in sweeping away the ancient institutions of the country, he 
conffned himself, in his place in the House of Lords, to a calm and temperate ex- 
amination of all the principal measures that came before it; giving his support 
when he conscientiously believed the case to deserve it, and Cfiering bis protest 
when he discerned danger in assent.” The questions on whidi he sffcke, in the 
sessions of 1835 and 1836, besides the two master-questions of Irish ehurdi pro- 
perty and municipal reform, were tlie address to the throne, the embasqr to Russia, 
the poor-lawi tito Irish commission of public instruction, subscription to the 
church of England’s thirty-nine articles, the reductioil of the militli ithff, the 
Irish registration of voters, the Irish constabulary, <tliS Wshopric of liliriUuih the 
revision of railway acts, the Irish Roman Catholic dcfiQr, impaisonirtili'lif 
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the disfiranchiBement of Stafford, the administration of charitable funds, Irish 
Roman Catholic marriafi^es, the post-ofBce commissioners, the Greek loan, and 
the recent behaviour of the House of Lords. 

The discussion on the last of these topics was an incidental one, on the last 
day but two of the session of 1836, induced by a complaint of the premier, that 
he had been factiously opposed; and it drew from the Duke of Wellington an 
interesting stroke of autobiography as to his own conduct in opf)osition, together 
with a curious rebuke of what he regarded as the democratic tendencies of the 
ministry. 

‘‘ I must say,” remarked he, that the conduct of those noble Lords who 
have acted on this side of the house throughout the past session of parliament 
has been marked with the utmost moderation and forbearance. For my own 
part, I believe that I was not more than twice in the house till after the Easter 
holidays. After the day when the address to Ills Majesty was voted I was never 
in the house, nor said a word in op]x)sition to the government, till I endeavoured 
to prevail upon the noble Vi^tH)nnt to postj)onc the consideration of the corpora- 
tions act amendment bill until after Easter. Until then I never spoke a word 
this session in this house. Since that peri(Hi, it is true, 1 have taken part in the 


discussions on various measures brought under the consideration of the house; 
and I have certainly given my vote in o]>positioii to measures which have been 
brought forward by Ilis Majesty’s government; but I must at the same time 
say, that I have always Uvssigned my reasons for my vote u|K)n those occasions in 
moderate terms; and though those reasons may not have n])peared very good to 
noble Lords o]iposite, 1 have acted according to the best of my o}>imon, and in a 
way which I thought most beneficial to the public interests. 

“The noble Viscount has been pleased to taunt us with not having come 
forward with addresses to the King, calling upon Ilis Majesty to remove the 
noble Viscount and his present colleagues from office. Why, if we look at the 
manner in which the present government was appointed-^if we look at the hw- 
tory of the transaction, at this time of little more than twelve months standing- 
I believe we shall find sufficient reason for not taking that step. The noble Vi^ 
count knows well on what ground he stands in Ilis Majesty’s service; an e 
might as well have avoided twitting us with not having come forward 
dresses beseeching His Majesty to remove him and h.s colleagues from ^ce. 
What I would n^ommend to the noble Viscount-for 1 really do not w«h to 
him removed from office-what I would recommend to the noble 
that he should consider himself, not as the minister of a democraUc 1x)^ m- 
other place, bnt as the minister of a King in a limited 
tent, having a great population, with various interests, and 
coct the mea.nS» w^ch he think, proper to bring forward for 
of parii«««,t-Hind, above all, tho« which he announce, in the .peecb to be 
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delivered from the throne by the Crown — in such a manner as might suit the 
interest of all, in such a manner as might meset with the good will of all, and 
not of one particular party in one particular place. If the noble Viscount will 
follow that course for some time, he will experience no difficulty in this house, 
but on the contrary, will find that this house will afford him every facility in 
forwarding his measures.” 

But, in the session of 1837, tlie Duke saw cause to give the ministry a still 
sharper rebuke on account of their policy with regard to Spain. They had so 
far taken part in a barbarous civil war in that country as to permit the enlist-* 
ment of a mercenary “ British legion” of ten thousand men under General 
Evans, and to countenance the co-operation of a British fleet, with some hun- 
dreds of marines. Tliis departure from neutrality, in a manner so mean, on the 
theatre of some of his greatest exploits, was irritating to the Duke; and it re- 
sulted only in such a series of trivial or blundering operations as excited his con- 
tempt at once as a British senator, as an Englishman, and as a soldier. lie 
therefore, in a long speech, reviewed the international relations of Britain with 
Spain, criticised severely the military proceedings of General Evans, and con- 
cluded as follows: — I think that 1 have shown Your Lordships how little has 
been gained for any |)arty by tlie system of operation which has been followed 
upon the coast of Spain, and the inutility and danger of the continuance of 
that course. I would therefore suggest to the noble Lord opposite (Melbourne) 
the expedience of reverting to the station wliich the government of this country 
had taken in Spanish aflairs when they succeeded their predecessors in office. 
Your Lordships are aware of the great influence of this country in the affairs of 
Spain for many years, —an influence founded solely upon a belief of our justice 
and disinterested views, and confidence in the wisdom of our councils. I do not 
pretend to say what can be effected by our mediation; but it will be at least as 
much as can be attained by our petty w^arfare. Let us resume, in realityi the 
neutral position that becomes us, w'hich we occupied before the ordar in aoiincil 
w^as issued,” permitting the enlistment of the British legion, and we shall have 
a chance at least of restoring tranquillity.” 

In the same session, that of 1837, the Duke spoke also upon the address to 
the throne, the amendment of the poor-law, the statutes of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the Irish municipal corporations, the state of the Irish Protestants, and 
the aflairs of Canada. And the session being out short by the death of William 
IV. on the 20th of June, he saw occasion likewise to make speeches on the 
King’s death and on the succession to the Crown^t His speech on the King’s 
death, though^ecessarily a funeral panegyric, of courtly character^ cemtained 
broad explanafflry allusions to his own conduct in connexion with ]^e govern- 
ment; so that it had reference as much to himself 40 4e the King. 

1 have served His late Majesty in the high 4 | 4 >« 9 itiiptioii,’* said he; 1 heve 
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been in his council as well as the noble Viscount (Melbourne). 1, indeed, did 
not serve him so long as the noble Viscount, or even in any such prosperous 
circumstances as the noble Viscount; but 1 have had opportunities of ^ itnosaing in 
all these circumstances the personal advantages of character so ably described by 
the noble Viscount. It has fallen to my lot to serve His Majesty at ditferent 
periods and in different situations; and while I had the hnj>pines8 of doing so, 
upon all those occasions I have witnessed not only all the virtues ascribed to him 
by the noble Viscount, but likewise a firmness, a disci’ction, a candour, a justice, 
a spirit of conciliation towards others, and a rcspirt for all. Probably there 
never was a sovereign who, in such circumstances, and encompassed by so many 
difficulties, more successfully met them than he did upon every occasion that he 
had to engage them. 1 was induced to serve Ills Majesty, not only from my 
sense of duty, not alone from the feeling that the Sovereign of this country has 
the right to command my services, in any situation in vrhich I consider I can be 
of use, but from a feeling of gratitude to Ills Majesty for favours conferred on 
me, for personal distinctions confeiTcd upon me, notwithstanding that I had been 
unfortunately in the situation of being under the necessity of ojiposing myself to 
His Majesty’s views and intentions when he was employed in a high situation 
under government, and in consequence of which he had to resign a great office, 
wdiich he must, beyond all others, have been most anxious to retain. Notwith- 
standing that, my Lords, His Majesty employed me in his service, and he as a 
Sovereign manifested toward me a kindness, condescension, and favour which, 
as long as I live, I never can forget. I considered myself then not only bound by 
duty, and the sense I feel of gratitude to all the Sovereigns of this country, but 
more especially towards His late Majesty, to have relieved him from every diffi- 
culty I could under any circumstances.” 

The accession of Queen Victoria, a female, so young, so ingenuous, so well- 
principled, so noble-minded, made a grand appeal to the best feelings of the 
nation. All right-hearted men near the throne, and all right-hearted classes 
behind them, rose up in rivalry to do her honour. The Duke of Wellington, 
both publicly and privately, was perhaps the foremost of them all. He per- 
formed his part with marked cordiality in the ceremonies of the allegiance. He 
hastened, at the commencement of her first parliament in November, to egress, 
before the assembled peers, his reminiscence of Her Majesty’s birth,— his « ut- 
most interest," always cherished, in that event, -and his «hope that, during 
every moment of the remainder of his life, he should witness the prosperity of 
Her Majesty’s reign, and her individual happiness.” And from the day of her 
accession onward, whenever courtly etiquette permitted him, or her own com- 
mand called him, he was ever at Her Majesty’s service in private, to rend^ to 
her, sedulously and delicately, all possible fruits of hb experience and 
“A frequent guest at the roysi palace, His Grace was constantly consulted by 
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the Queeo ; and it is itol too miieh to say that the wisdom and sagacity of the 
venerable warrior and statesman^ cominned with the gentleness of a father to- 
wards a beloved child, made the deepest impression on the ductile mind and 
affectionate heart of the youthful monarch, and secured to His Grace a lasting 
and truly enviable regard and attachment/* 

A material increase in the relative strength of the conservatives was found 
in the New House of Commons; but, as it still left the combined opposition of 
whigs and radicals in a small majority, it did not lead to any near change of 
ministry. Lord Melbourne continued in the premiership; and being a man of 
most silken address, and at the same time anxious to promote the happiness of 
the Queen, he initiated her most softly, but withal efficiently, into the cares of 
government. Tlie Duke of Wellington often met him in the royal palace, in 
Her Majesty’s presence, — never, however, as a rival, — but always on equal terms, 
in the friendliest spirit, as if in a common service, < — ever ready, also, to appraise 
His Lordship’s conduct at the full amount of its real \alue; insomuch that, up- 
wards of four years after the accession, he said, in his place in parliament, — “ I 
have always considered that the noble Viscount has rendered the greatest possi- 
ble service to Her Majesty. I have reason to know that Her Majesty herself is 
of opinion that the noble Viscount has rendered her the greatest seiwice, not only 
as a public servant engaged in the conduct of affairs, but in the assistance he 
has given Her Msyesty in making her acquainted with the laws, policy, and 
system of government of this country." Yet was not this high courtesy of the 
Duke accompanied by any decrease of political opposition ; for he continued, as 
much as before, to express in parliament his disapprobation of any measures of 
the cabinet which did not accord with his notions of sound policy. 

At the coronation of the Queen, in June, 1886, the Duke made a conspicuous 
figure, and received large tokens of his reviving popularity. He officiated as 
lord-high-constable of Lnglapd, but displayed, at the same time, his staff and 
baton as field-tnarshal. Throughout the procession from tlie palace to the abbey, 
he drew much attention; and in the principal part of the ceremony subsequent 
to the coronation, begun by the royal dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, there 
w^as," says the official report, no indication of popular feeling until the Duke of 
Wellington presented himself before Her Majesty, to do homage, when the shout 
of enthusiastic recognition was immediately raised, and prolonged even after His 
Grace had descended from the theatre." 

The representative of France at the coronation was Lord Wellington’s old 
antagonist. Marshal Soult. The presence of that officer in the public ceremonies 
revived power&lk the popular remembrance^^ Ae ivars, and stirred up anew 
the old admirraen of Wellington’s victories* AJl spectators who recollected, 
or had read, how stubbornly Soult had resSAjll Wellington, how highly he had 
appreciated the British armies, and what he had presented to 
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their ultimate triumph, through six long years of tortuous \%arfare, all the way 
from Oporto to Waterloo, were fired with enthusiasm to see the two old antago- 
nists now peacefully together, both conquerors in their day, each a greater hero 
than most of the heroes of all previous ages, and the vanquished Frenchman 
himself the greatest soldier living excepting only his British victor. The public 
acclamations everywhere given to Soult, both at the ceremonies of the coronation, 
and at grand reviews, at special public dinners, at fetes of all kinds in the metro- 
polis, and throughout a tour to Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, were 
most ardenf, insomuch that they afterwards raised the Marshal’s consequence 
V ith his own countrymen, — and so great that, but for their reflective reference 
to the Duke of Wellington, they would have been utterly unaccountable. 

The Duke’s personal bearing toward Soult was highly magnanimous and in 
the finest taste. He made a perfect oblivion of the Marshal’s vilenesses and 
enmities, thought only of his great qualities as a general, and treated him as a 
guest worthy of Britain’s solicitude to honour hini, in the inverse ratio of the in- 
juries he had formerly tiied to do her. And at a grand dinner given by the 
London corporation, when, as on all other occasions, the Marshal was greeted 
bv most enthusiastic acclaims, the I>ukc said, — ‘‘He was glad to find that the 
merits and services of that illustrious sti anger had been j>roperly appreciated by 


the j)oo]>le of this country. And he had no doubt that the Marshal, on his part, 
would fully appreciate the cordial feelings which had been manifested toward 
liim, not only on the present occasion, but whenever he had presented himself to 
the public. He (the Duke of Wellington) was delighted that the King of the 
French had chosen so distinguished an indi\idual to represent him on the occa- 
sion of the coronation of our Queen.” Nor did the Marshal make any inade- 
quate response to this chivalrous feeling, but replied, w'ith much emotion, The 
expressions used by the Duke of Wellington had entered his very heart* Nevei 
liad there lived a nobler-niitidcd, a braver, or a more honourable man than that 
illustrious general. The French nation had learned to estimate the worth of the 
English armv. Its valour was known and appreciated all over Europe. , Btt 
now there would be no farther resort tb arms. Between France and England 


tliere would henceforth be a perpetual peace.” And after some more observa- 
tions, of similar character, he proposed, “ The health of the^^ British army, an 
more particularly its groat general, the Duke of Wellington. 

Tlie public mind set high store upon Wellington’s treatment of Soult. Men 
of all parties regarded the triumph of hospitality over the French roarsha in 
London as no less certainly a feat than the triumph of arms over him m t e 
fields of the Peninsula. And «,n,e of the whig wid »dical newepapen, seized it 
as a good opportunity for retreating from their old porition of ahj-mg the Duke 
to a new position of eulogisSng him. One of tto violent of the rad«^ 
papers, in particular, after a brief allurion to theDtAeapo itica career sa , 

II. 8 * 
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We shall conclude by noticing the latest public scene of his life. He defeated 
Marshal Soult in the Peninsula and in France; he has embraced him in London. 
Herein he gained the greatest of his victories, — a victory over the prejudices of 
his life and his party. He never a])peared more illustrious in the eyes of his 
countrymen than when, forgetting all ancient rivalries, and spurning all the low 
croaking seductions of low party malice, he gave a cordial and an affectionate 
welcome to the man who, next to himself, is the greatest soldier alive.” 
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TIIH DUKE OP WRLUNOTON’h SPBBCHR8 IN 1838—1841 — THE MIMISTBRIAK CRISIg OF 1889 — THE 
BANQUET TO THE DUKE AT DOVER — THE MARKlA(.i< O* QUELN VIClORlA — THE RECALL OF gIR 
ROBERT PEEL TO THE PRRMIFRRHIP IN 1841 — Tllk Dl KE OF M KLLINOTON’g POHITION IN THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATION — 1118 EXTRAORDINARY POLITICAL INFLIIBNCE. 

In the session of parliament which extended from November 1837 till the 
autumn of 1888 , the Duke of Wellington delivered speeches on the address to 
the throne, on the civil list, on the iiniicraities of Cambridge and Oxford, on 
the state of Ireland, on the Irish church, on the Irish magistracy, on national 
education in Ireland, on the poor relief bill of Ireland, on the appointment of 
sheriffs in Ireland, on municipal corporations in Ireland, on the affairs of 
(^anada, on the government of Canada, on the Earl of Diirhaurs Canada 
ordinances, on the declaratory and indemnity bill for Canada, on the Church 
of Scotland, on trade combinations, on the in Spain, on the blockade of the 
Spanish coast, on the Malta commission, on negro emancij)ation, on the bill for 
the amendment of the act for the abolition of slaver>, on the importation of 
Indian labourers into British Guiana, on the ballot, on ))urliameiitary electors, on 
the yeomanry corps, on the yeomanry cavalry, on the affirmation bill, on panizan 
magistrates, on church discipline, and on the commercial relations of Britain. 
Only two of these speeches, however— ^hat on the Church of Scotland and that 
on tlie Malta commission — throw an> new light on his character or opinions, 
and even these do not tlirow much; though the former is curious for exhibiting 
additional features of that crudity of tliought on ecclesiastical subjects which 
we formerly noticed in his speech on the union of C'hurcli and State, while 
the latter says something remarkable on a special governmental use of the news- 
paper press. 

The Church of Scotland, at this period, was passing through those intestine 
conflicts which terminated in her disrujition. But the dominant party within 
her were, at the same tipie, engaged in a great work of church-extension* They 
had recently, by means of free contributions, erected about two hundred places 
of worship; and they now put forward a claim upon Government to have these 
endowed out of the public treasury* The Episcopalians, whether in Scotland 
or in England, took little or no notice of their movements, But the voluntary 
dissenters strenuously disputed with them at once the palm of influence over the 
greater part of the country, the credit of all past extension of religion, and the 
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poMeasi^n of suitable or effective apparatus for maintaining it; and partly on 
political grounds, but chiefly on religious ones, they made every possible oppo- 
sition to their claim for an endowment. Now said the Duke, — It is to be 
observed that of all the Established churches that of Scotland is the one which 
must have occasioned least jealousy to the (xovernment, whi^h is also the least 
endowed, and whose exertions, up to a very late period, have been most success- 
ful in making what the late Lord Liverpool called ‘ the best-conditioned country 
in the world,’ that country which, on the whole, is more happy, and has ad- 
vanced more in prosperity, and even in population, within a given time, than 
any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions. The noble Viscount (Melbourne) 
has said that the people of Scotland entertain a remarkable objection to the occu- 
pation of free sittings, as in that country sittings are generally paid for by money. 
That is no doubt true; but that is the foundation of the demand for assistance 
which the people of that country now make to the Government, — assistance not 
to build churches, but to make a provision for the endowment of clergymen to 
perform the service and teach the population in the immediate vicinity of places 
where churches have been built or may be built hereafter. I confess, my Lords, 
that I am not at all astonished at the opposition which this application has en- 
countered from the advocates of the voluntary system in Scotland. They know 
that assistance could not be granted to them; they know that they cannot take 
charge of the population of the country, and that no government could come 
forward to propose such a grant; so what they say is, ‘ We cannot got assistance, 
and therefore nobody else sli^ilL’ But I would observe that the Government 
ought to pursue a different course. They ought not to leave themselves in the 
hands of the enemies of the Church of Scotland; they should, on the contrary, 
listen to tlie General Assembly of the <iBiurch of Scotland, which is tlie pro|)er 
authority on this subject. Tliat body would tell Her Majesty’s govenflllent, 
that the assistance now asked would enable them to give instruction to all who 
require it, and to establish in the country peace, good order, religion, and mo- 
rality. These are the advantages which would be received in return for this 
small grant of public money.” 

On the Malta commission, the Duke said, — “ His Miyesty, in the com- 
mission he issued, called the attention of the commissioners to a variety of sub- 
jects connected with the civil government of the island of Malta; but that which 
the commission does not mention — certainly it is not excluded — are the words 
‘ free press.’ It does not say one syllable about the press. What, however, did the 
commission t They were appointed in the month of 

Malta in the of October; and the first thing tliey did was to commence 

an inquiry into flie state of the press, as if that nmtter was the most important 
and pressing of all the matters that intei*ested the ‘{aland. At the end of six 
months, they made a report, which has been receitedk I beg Your Lmfdships to 
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recollect what Malta is. It is a fortress and a seaport^ a great naval and mili- 
tary arsenal in the Mediterranean. We hold it by conquest^ and by treaty after 
conquest. We hold it as a great military and naval arsenal, and as nothing 
else. Why, we might just as well talk of putting a free press on board the 
admiral’s ship of the line in the Mediterranean, of setting it up in the garrison 
of Gibraltar, or of sending it into the quartera of Sir John Colborne in North 
America. A free press in Malta! The very idea is contemptible. A free press, 
in the Italian language, in Malta! Malta contains 100,000 inhabitants, and the 
report itself tells us that the greater proportion of those inhabitants cannot un- 
derstand the Italian language. They do not want a free press to watch the 
manner in which the English soldiers and sailors jH*rform their duty. What 
can they want with a free press in Malta, when we are told that the working 
population there speak no language but the Maltese? This free press is to be 
established under the sanction of the Government, lor the purpose of exciting in- 
surrection in the dominions of our allies. 1 think a sufficient lesson on that 
subject has been already received in what has occurred in Italy, in Spain, in 
Portugal, ay, and in Canada, and that we niay now begin to feel that it is not 
desirable to excite insurrection in foreign countries. I will say that the object 
the Government has in view in countenancing the establishment of a free press 
is to excite insurrection in the island of Sicily, in Naples, and in the terntories 
of the King of Sardinia; and believing that to be the object of this measure, I 
will candidly say that I am ashamed of it. When I consider the consequences 
of these insurrections, wdien I view the coui*se which they have taken, the misery 
uhich they havb occasioned, I must say Government ought to have done every- 
tliing in their power to prevent the establishment of this free press, instead ot 
sending the commissioners out to efieet that and nothing else; you might as 
well try to establish it on the deck of a man-of-w^ar.” 

In May 1839, the Duke of Wellington was once more drawn to the helm of 
the state, though but momentarily, by a ministerial ciisis. Jamaica bad become 
wildly embroiled by mismanagement of the abolition of slavery; and the Queen’s 
ministers introduced a bill to suspend its constil^ution. The conservatives 
sternly opposed this, and failed by only six votes to defeat it. The ministers 
finding themselves in so small a majority on so great a question, immediately 
resigned. The Queen sent for the Duke of Wellington; the Duke referred her 
to Sir Robert Peel; and Sir Robert, aided by the Duke, commenced negociations 
for forming an administration. But the whigs, at the time of appointing the 
royal household, had surrounded Her Majesty with their own wives, sisters, and 
daughters; Sir Robert, in concurrence with the Duke, made a request that 
these should be removed, in favour of ladies holding different political opinions; 
Her Majesty refused to comply with that request, declaring it to be contrary to 
usage, and repugnant to her feelings; Sir Robert instantly gave back to her 
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the trust reposed in him; and the Melbourne ministry, after brief e^cplanation, 
were reinstated in power. 

A great clamour went abroad, for a few days, against Sir Robert and the 
Duke, as if they hed treated the Queen liarahly; but this soon gave place to a 
conviction, firm and universal, even among the whigs themselves, that the course 
which they had taken was the hght one, the constitutional one, the best for both 
the sovereign and the country. The Duke, in Jiis official explanation in the House 
of Lords, said respecting it, — My Lords, I cannot but think that the principles 
on which we proposed to act with respect to the ladies of the bedchamber, in the 
case of a Queen Regnant, were the correct principles. The public will not be- 
lieve tliat the Queen holds no political conversation with those ladies, and that 
political influence is not exercised by them, particularly considering who those 
persons are who hold such situations. 1 believe the history of this country affords 
a number of instances in wliich secret and im^Droper influence has been exercised 
by means of such conversations. 1 have, iny Lords, a somewhat strong opinion 
on this subject. 1 have unworthily filled the office which the noble Viscount 
now so worthily holds; and 1 must say I liave felt the inconvenience of an ano- 
malous influence, not exercised perhaj)s by ladies, but anomalous influence un- 
doubtedly gf this description, and exerted simply in conversations; and I will tell 
the noble Viscount that the country is at this moment suffeiing some incon- 
venience from the exercise of that very secret influence. My Lords, I believe T 
have gone further into princi|)lcs ujmn this subject than may, perhaps, suit the 
taste of the noble Viscount; but this I must say, that, at the time we claimed 
the control of the royal household, and would not have proposed to Her Majesty to 
make any arrangements wdiich would have been disagreeable to her, I felt it was 
absolutcdy impossible for me, under the circumstances of the present moment, to 
undertake any share of the government of the country without that proof of Her 
Majesty\s jconfideiicc.” 

In tlie part of tlie parliamentary session of 1839 preceding the ministerial 
crisis, tlie Duke of Wellington delivered sjieeches on the address to the Crown, 
on the corn-law s, on the navy, on the liberty of the press in Malta^ on the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and on Lord Ebrington’s explanations of the policy which he 
intended to pursue as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In the part sub^qttent to 
the crisis, he delivered speeches on the government of Jamaica, on the Canadian 
outbreak of 1838, on the government of Lower Canada, pn a ministerial circular 
about arming the people, on the poor-law administration, on the ballot and uni 
\ ersal suffrage, on national education for England, pn riots ip Birmingham, 
on Spain, on tte||lave-trade of Portugal, on the suppression of thp 8lavMra<i®> 
on the penny-postage bill, on municipal cor}>o|rf^^^8 in Ireland, op unlawful 
oaths in Ireland, on idolatrous worship in India, ^ the Jdauchestef ppliicp hill, 
on the Bolton police, bill, and on the busipei^ of the sefflipp* ^ 
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ipe^ches are mere reduplications or aequents of what we have already obser>*ed in 
him; but others contain expressions or passages which make some new Contribu- 
tions to his biography. 

The ballot he characterised as an “ obnoxious un-English measure ” On 
the corn-law's he said, — " The noble Earl (Radnor) says that I nni an advocate 
for a monopoly; and he talks about my not assisting the landlords, not assisting 
the farmers, and not assisting the labourers. My Lords, I know nothing about 
landlords, farmers, or labourers, when T am advocating a legislative question of 
a public nature in this house. I have nothing to say to tluMii any farther than 
as their interests are identified with those of the community at large. I beg the 
noble lord to understand that, when I come into this liouse, I come here upon 
the public interest.^’ On the national education plan for England, he said, — It 
lias been stated that tlic regulations proposed by orde r in ( ouncil are really no- 
thing at all ; but it appears to me that something has been put forward not at 
all unlike the Iiish system of (education, — a system which, I believe, lias entii’ely 
failed in Ireland, and which, 1 am sure, would not answer in this country. The 
minute authorizes the use of the T)ouay version, tlie Tnitanan and the Anabap- 
tist versions, of the Scriptures. The jieople of this country have a right to know, 
distinctly, from authority, whether a tax is to be laid on them for tlio jmrpose of 
educating them in Popery and Unitarianism. Nor will the system be harmless 
with respect to the Established church, for the clergy are (‘xcluded from all con- 
trol in the matter.*' 

On idolatry in India, tlie Duke utteied a most painful opinion, indicating 
how much his sense of mere political expediency could override his notion of the 
moral forces of Christianity, He said,-^« I beg Your Lordships to recollect that, 
with the exception of about twenty thousand of Her Majcst>’s trooj)s, and with 
the exception of the civil servants of tlie Government, and the few European re- 
sidents in the country, there is not a man in India who is not an idolater to man- 
age and to regulate the affairs of tliat most extensive and important (mj)ire. 1 
would entreat Your Lordships never to lose sight of that fact. I know, too, from 
experience— tbr I have seen the missionaries at work— the little proglcss which 
they make; and I know, at the same time, that their laboui-s create a good Aek\ 
of jealousy. I warn the Government not to go too far in their measures a^mst 
the idolatry of India; for the Indian empire is one of great importance, arid th6y 
must not expect to convert one hundred millions of idolaters to our holy religion 

by the small means at their disposal.” i ^ < j 

To thfe Wll for the sttppresslon ef the Portuguese sW^dc, the Duke ifiade 
such strennoUB opposition to enter protests against it as it passe t ro^ t e 
house; but he apbosed {t on aecount, notof ita object, but of its niean^ -because, 
as he thonghVU Interfered uncUnstitutionally with the Execu^ve, impinged on 
treaties, violated iiAernatiohal rights, and imperifted th? good understanding, 
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perhaps the peace, of Etivope ; and, lest the animus of his opposition should be 
misapprehended, he said, — ** I will not make any professions of my own anxiety 
to put down the slave-trade. I have passed a long life — I trust with honour — 
in the service of Her Majesty's predecessors. I served Her Majesty’s predecessors 
in diplomatic situations and in their councils, as well as in arms, and I believe 
people cannot accuse me of saying one thing and meaning another; but thus 
much 1 will say, that on this subject of the slave-trade, there is no person, ex- 
cepting one illustiious individual under whose directions 1 have acted, and 
whose loss, whose melancholy loss, 1 have never ceased to deplore — with the 
exception of tliat one individual, there is no person now living, or wdio is lost to 
the public service, who has written more than, or negociated with one-tenth of 
the zeal that 1 myself have done on this very subject, with which I am now told 
I am not convers.int I” 

The Duke’b statements on the riots at BiAningham exhibit a curious medley 
of his indignation at outrage, his rJietorical inexactness, and his high sense of 
personal honour. The amount of devastation done in the riots was very trivial 
in comparison to that done at the capture of (hudad Kodrigo and at the capture 
of Badajoz; but the wantoniiess of it, the malice displayed in it, and the 
sweeping range of it in individual cases, were much greater. Now, said 
the on the Ifith of July, — What is it that has happened at 

Birmingham t It is not merely that two houses have been burned, but 
others have been plundered, and not merely plundered, but gutted. The 
w'hole of the property was taken out of those houses, placed in the streets, 
and there set fire to. This, my Lords, is an outrage such as never happened, to 
my knowledge, in any siege that 1 have been present at. It is scandalous and 
horrible to think that such scenes should occur in a town like Birmingham, and 
that there should be signs of similar dangers in the north of England, while the 
Government take no notice of them, and adopt no measure to preserve the public 
peace.’’ 

And six days later, he said, — ‘^I have been misrepresented in another place, 
and out of doors, in reference to w^hat I stated here last week. { have been ac- 
cused of exaggeration. That may be a parliamentary phrase; I will not pre- 
sume to decide that it is an unparliamentary term ; but 1 believe that it is a term 
not much used among gentlemen. It has been employed, however, in a privileged 
place that must be nameless; and 1 shall advert to it no further than to notice 
the conclusions which may be drawn ftom* the use of such a term in reference 
to what I did say. 1 compared the transactions at Birmingham with certsin 
other transacti<^ of which certainif I had 'more knowledge than most other 
noble lords in mis house, — matters upon which I had a certain and positive 
knowledge; and I said — and I firmly 'believe that it was correct, and that; in 
making the comparison, I did not in the least degree depart from the truth*- 
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that the peaceable inhabitants of the town of Binningham were worse treatedi 
upon that occasion, than the inhabitants of any town 1 had ever known or seen 
taken by assault. This is what I asserted; and it is the fact, according to niy 
opinion. I will tell Your Lordships why it is the fact. In the first place, the 
town was plundered, the houses were plundered; secondly, four houses were 
stripped and set on fire; and, thirdly, the houses were gutted. This is a term 
which, perhaps, many of Your Lordships do not understand; but I explained 
what I meant by it on the first occasion I used it. The furniture was taken out of 
the house by the mob, and placed in the middle of the street, and there destroyed 
by fire; and then the burning embers were carried into the houses, or thrust 
under the doors, in order to complete the work of destruction. These are the 
facts upon which I grounded the comparison 1 made; and 1 will now state and 
affirm again, that I have never known a tow n taken by storm, (and 1 have seen 
a town taken by storm,) so treated'as the accounts from Birmingham allege that 
that town has been treated. So much, then, for niy exaggeration. Exaggenir 
tionl Yes, this is the term which has heeii aj^plied to my statement. I am the 
])erson charged with exaggeration for having made that comparison!” 

Ill August, 1839, a grand baiKjuet wiis given at Do\er, by the Cinque 
Ports, in honour of the Duke of Wellington as their lord warden. It took place 
in a handsome pavilion, erected for the occasion, at the cost of nearly £1,200. 
The area occupied by the entire pavilion was 20,420 fijct; and that of the ban- 
quetting-room 15,600. Ladies filled the gallery; and nearly two thousand 
gentlemen, of all political parties, many of them from a distance, and some from 
foreign lands, sat down to dinner. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed, all persons 
present, but especially the speakers, seeming to bum with rivalry who should do 
the British hero the greatest honour. Lord Brougham was intrusted with the 
leading toast, and, in speaking to it, said,— What have 1 to do? If I had all 
the eloquence of all the tongues ever attuned to si)eak, what can I do? How 
could a thousand words, or all the names that could be named, speak so power- 
fully, ay, even if I spoke with the tongue of an angel, as if I were to mention 
one word. Sir Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, the hero of a hundred 
fields, in all of which his banner has waved in triumph, who never— I invoke 
both hemispheres to witness— bear witness Europe, bear witness Asia— who 
never advanced but to cover his arms with glory; the captain who never ad- 
vanced but to be victorious,-the mightier captain who never retreated but to 
eclipse the glory of his advance by the yet harder task of unweaned patience, 
indomitable to lassitude, the inexhaustible resources of transcendent skdl, show- 
ing the wonders, the marvels of a moral courage never yet subdu^. Despising 
all that thwarted him with ill-considered advice-neglecfing all hostility, w he 
knew it to be groundless — ^laughing to scorn reviling enemies, jealous competi ^ 
lukewarm friends— ay, hardest of all to neglect despising even a fickle pub ic, 

II. 4 A 
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he cast his eye forwards, as a man might, to a time when that momentaiy fickle- 
ness of the people would pass away — knowing that in the end the people are 
always just to merit.'’ The Duke’s reply, as on many former occasions of high 
homage done to him, overlooked all the panegyric, and selected only such points 
of compliment as he could pay back with interest to his entertainers. 

On the 20th of November, in the same year, the Duke, while residing at 
Walmer Castle, was taken suddenly ill. He had, for some days before, as a 
remedy for some slight misgiving of health, treated himself with low diet and 
cold bathing; and, on this day, inconsiderate of his weakened strength, and 
almost in a state of inanition, he had taken his old exercise, ardently and 
severely, in the chase. The consequence was that, on coming home, he first 
fainted, and then ])asscd into epilepsy. He had presumed too much on the trieo 
vigour of his years of campaigning; and was now to learn that even his iron 
constitution must rust and sink under the corrosive action of old age. Sir Astley 
Cooper and Dr. Hume were soon in attendance on him, and remained with him 
for a week. The first news of his illness made a great sensation throughout the 
country. It w\as conveyed in tenns which suggested little hoj)e of a recovery; 
and it made many hearts sad, even in breasts which had felt no kindly emotion 
toTi^ard the Duke for years. But s])eedily better news followed; and at the end 
of a week, the illustrious sufferer was once more out of doors, and away to Lon- 
don 'to attend a meeting of privy council. “ If the Duke had valued popularity, 
this attack of illness would have gratified him exceedingly from the test it sup- 
plied of the esteem in whicli he w^as now generally held. Upon his return to 
town, his ap])earinice was greeted with marked expressions of congratulation, not 
merely by his friends and political opponents, but by the crowds assembled 
round the gates of tlie palace.” 

The Duke’s motive in hastening from his siek-bed to London was to contri- 
bute his sympathy and care to the preliminaries to the Queen’s marriage. Her 
Majesty announced to that meeting of the privy council in the end of November, 
and again to parliament in the following January, her intention to espouse 
Prince Albert. No one rejoiced more in that desired event than the Duke of 
Wellington. He acted to the Queen, in reference to it, almost as a father to a 
daughter. But, not being then in Her Majesty’s cabinet, and believing that her 
ministers were inclined to give undue heed to the Roman Catholic influence in 
the state, he felt, and took occasion to show, a strong jealousy for Protestant 
interests. Hence, on the announcement of the intended marriage being made 
to parliament, without any accompanying statement that Prince Albert was a 
Protestant, th^ Ihike, in the course of a long speech, said, — My Lords, it ap- 
])ears to me that tlie opinion of this house ought not to be a mere congratulation. 
I conceive that the public have a right to know something beyond the mere 
name of the Prince whom Her Majesty is about to espouse. My Lords, I liad 
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the honour of being summoned to attend Her Majesty in privy council, when 
Her Majesty in council was graciously ])leasecl to declare her intention of be- 
coming the espoused of this Prince. I observed that the precedent of the reign 
of George HI. was followed in all respects except one, and that was the decla- 
ration that this Prince was a Protestant. My Lords, I for one entertain no 
doubt that the Prince is a Protestant. 1 believe he is a Protestant, 1 know he 
is of a Protestant family. I have the honour of being known to some members 
of that family, and I am sure that it is a Protestant family. But, my Lords, 
this is a Protestant state, and it is absolutely necessary, by law, that tlie jierson 
who shall become the spouse of the Queen be a Protestant; and, if the pre- 
cedent of George HI. has been taken in part, it ought to have been followed 
throughout; and then the ])iiblic would liavc had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the fact of the Prince being a Protestant liad been officially declared by 
Her Majesty’s government/’ The Duke, accordingly, moved an amendment, 
which was carried, that, before the word “ Pi nice,” in the address to the Crown, 
the word Protestant ” be in&eited. 

At the celebration of the royal marriagt' in the following month, the Duke 
was present; and no onlooker was more eofi'tial than he, no one more honouring 
to the ceremony, no one more honoured b} all other onlookers. His presence, 
indeed, in some degree lessened the jiropcr interest of the scene by dividing it 
with himself; for he bore certain iiiarks of manly decay wliich not all the ex- 
citement of that high ceremony could induce even the courtliest spectators to 
overlook. The newspapers of the period say, — “ The Duke, who looked infirm, 
and did not move with his usual alacrity, was the only individual whom the 
spectators stood up to honour and -to cheer. He l)(>wed calmly in reply, but 
seemed sinking under the weight of honours and of years.” 

In the parliamentary session of 1840, the Duke spoke on socialism, on the 
opium trade and the w^ar with Cliina, on the state of the British navy, on the 
affirmation bill, on the ecclesiastical wuvts bill, t)n ecclesiastical revenues and 
church extension, on the thanks of paidiament to the army of the Indus, on 
the poor-law guardians of Ireland, on the municipal corporations of Ireland, on 
the government of Canada, on the clergy reserves in Canada, on making a 
provision for the support of honours conferred on Lord Seaton for services done 
in Canada, and on the amenability of individuals to private prosecution for 
printing and publishing the privileged discussions and papers of parliament. 
Socialism he pronounced to be so blasphemous, so anarchical, so imperilling to all 
the interests of society, that it ought to be resisted by the local magistrate and 
formally discountenanced by the central executive. The principle of the opium 
trade he strongly condemned; but the practice of it he believed to lie entirely 
beyond the legitimate interference of tlie British government. The intrinsic 
condition of the British navy, as to men and officers, or as to discipline, duty, 
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zeal, and courage, he pronounced to be at all times eminently good, — ^a very 
model for every other department of the public service; and the strength of it, 
in ships and equipments, he contended to have been always kept equal to every 
demand up to the close of his own premiership, but to have been so far neglected 
thenceforward, or at least after the Canadian insurrection, as to be allowed to 
fall into serious inefficiency. And on the army of the Indus, the services of 
Lord Seaton, and the publication of parliamentary papers, he said some things 
which we must quote in fonn. 

The army of the Indus was the army which invaded AfFghanistan in the 
spring of 1839 — captured Candahar, took Ghuznee by storm, and entered Cabul 
in triumph. It suddenly overthrew the power of the Affghan sovereign. Dost 
Mahommed, who was believed to have been intriguing with Russia against the 
interests of Britain ; and it placed upon his throne, an exiled king, Shah Soojah, 
who had for some years been a refugee in the British territory. But it attempted 
also to hold the country, after conquering it, for Shah Soqjali ; and, either being 
too weak for that service, or at least being completely outgeneralled, it suffered in 
1841 one of the most horrible reprisals which ever befell a British force, — nothing 

than first an overpowering surprise by insurrection, and next a general massacre 
while in retreat. Three prominent questions rose respecting it before the Brit- 
isll public, — the policy of its invading Afiyianistan, the military character of 
the invasion, and the military prudence, as well as policy, of the attempt to hold 
the country. In 1840, indeed, only the first question and the second were as 
yet in view. But, in the far-foreseeing mind of the Duke of Wellington, these 
already linked themselves to the elements of the third; while, even by themselves, 
they were intensely interesting to him, not only in common with all the intelbgent 
public men in Britain, nor only because he was himself a great politician and a 
great warrior, but becaue he had not been in the slightest degree officially con- 
sulted respecting the invasion, though he had indirectly furnished all the main 
training for it by often leading to victory a large part, and the best part, of both 
the officers and the troops of the invading army. 

The Duke’s characteristic generosity soared high on this occasion. He con- 
demned the policy of the invasion ; yet, in his speech in parliament, he entreated 
that all thought of it might be postponed, — that, for the present, undivided atten- 
tion might be fixed upon the military performance. He likewise eulogised in 
high terms the militaiy arrangements for the invasion,— declaring ^'he had 
never known an occasion on which the duty of a government was performed on 
a larger scale, on which a more adequate provision was made for all contingencies 
that could occu^and for all the various events which did in fact occur during 
the campaign .*^i^nd with respect to the field operations, he said,— My Lords, 
I am well acquainted with the officers who have directed and perfenned these 
services; and I must say that there are no men in the service who deserve a 
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higher degree of approbation for the manner in which, on all occasions, they have 
discharged their duty ; and that, in no instance, that I have ever heard of, have 
such services been performed in a manner better calculated to deserve and secure 
the approbation of Your Lordships and of the country ” 

Afterwards, too— when news came that the invading army was beginning to 
find itself in a critical position, — when Mr, Macnaghton, the JBritish envoy at 
Caubul, penned an earnest proposal that native AfFghan forces, armed in their 
own peculiar way, should be employed to protect its flanks and hold its outposts, 
— and when the ministers at home felt compelled to solicit the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s opinion, as to whether and how it should be retained in Affghanistan as an 
army of occupation — our gi'eat hero instantly overlooked all the discourtesy 
recently done to him, and gave his advice as fully and zealously as though he 
had ever continued to be the idol-captain of all statesmen, the all-admired of all 
admirers, — at the same time evincing a fire of heroism, a confidence in British 
valour, and a scorn of all hostilities, the same as if ho w cro still retreating on 
Busaco or advancing on the ryiences. 

^‘Mr. Macnaghton/’ said he, “has discovered that the Company’s troops are 
not sufficiently active personally, nor are tlu} sufticicntly A^ell armed for the war 
in Affghanistan. Very possibly an Afighan will run over his native hills faster 
than an Englishman or a Hindoo. But we have carried on war in hill countries, 
as well in Hindostan and the Deccan as in the Sjiaiiish rcninsula; and 1 never 
heard that our troops were not equal, as well in yiersonal activity as by their 
arms, to contend with and overcome any natives of hills whatever. Mr. Mac- 
naghton ought to have learned by this time that hill countries are not conquer^^d, 
and their inhabitants kept in subjection, solely by running up the hills and firing 
at long distances. The whole of a hill country of which it is necessary to keep 
possession, particularly for the communication of the army, should be occupied 
by sufficient bodies of troops, well supplied, and capable of maintaining them- 
selves; and not only not a Ghilzye, or insurgent, should be able to run up and 
down hills, but not a cat or a goat except under the fire of those occupying the 
hills. This is the mode of carrying on the war, and not by hiring Affghans, with 
long matchlocks to protect and defend the communications of the British army. 
Shah Soojah Khan may have in his service any troops that he and Mr. Mac- 
naghton please ; but if the troops of the East India Company are not able, armed 
and equipped as they are, to perform the service required of them in Central 
Asia, I protest against their being left in Affghanistan. It will not do to raise, 
pay, and discipline matchlock-men, in order to protect the British troops and 
their communications discovered by Mr. Macnaghton to be no longer able to 
protect themselves.” 

The Duke's remarks on the officers of the army of the Indus were worthily 
followed, seven weeks afterwards, by similar remarks, in a stiU higher strain, on 
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Sir John Co] borne, who had just been elevated to the peerage under the title of 
Lord Seaton. Colbome was one of the greatest British heroea of the great 
European war. He served first in Holland in 1791 ; then successively in Egypt, 
at Maida, and at Corunna ; then throughout the greater part of Wellington's 
Peninsular campaigns, first in the second division, and afterwards in the light 
div'sion; and then he served conspicuously in the Belgian campaign, both in its 
preliminary dispositions, and especially in some of the chief feats of the field of 
Waterloo. Afterwards he became successively Lieutenant-governor of Guern- 
sey, Lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, Commander of the forces in all 
Canada, and Governor-general of Canada, — walking into the last of these offices 
just at the time the Canadian rebellion broke out; and he acted there so wisely 
and energetically as to win the entire a})probation of the Queen's government, 
together with the reward of a jjeerage. Now, said tlie Duke of Wellington, in 
support of a motion recommendatory of a provision to maintain his dimity, — 
My Lords, I will only say that I had the honour of being connected with the 
noble and gallant lord in service at an early period of his life; and I must de- 
clare that, at all times and under all circumstances, he gave that promise of 
prudence, zeal, devotion and ability which he has so nobly fulfilled in his services 
to his sovereign and his country during the recent proceedings in Canada. I 
agree with the noble Viscount (Melbourne) in wishing that such examples as 
that which has been shown by the noble lord may be alw^ays followed in Her 
Majesty's service; for 1 must say that there never was a brighter example of 
fortitude and discretion than that which has been manifested by the noble and 
gallant lord.” 

The high heroism of the Duke of Wellington, as we have often seen in the 
course of our narrative, was alw'ays tempered with earnest desire for international 
peace, — sometimes so much so as to render him either an enigma or a scorn to 
enemies who were ignorant of his true character; and on a prominent occasion, 
in this parliamentary session of 1840, he allowed the latter feeling to acquire a 
strength, or at least to express itself in language, utterly incompatible with due 
regard to the national liberties. A collision having occurred between the House 
of Commons and the Courts of Law respecting the publication of libellous par- 
liamentaiy papers, and a bill having passed the House of Commons enabling 
parliament to give summary protection to persons employed in the publican 
tion of its proceedings, the Duke of WeDington, on that bill being introduced to 
the House of Lords, said, — “ 1 ask Your Lordships whether, supposing^ in the 
course of the late Polish revolution, the libels — some of which we have seen 
printed in this co^^try, and others of which we have heard spoken in parliament 
— reviling, in Strongest terms, the sovereign of Bussia, had been stated in the 
petitions or in the proceedings of the House of Commons, and bad beei^ printed, 
published, and sold by its authority, — I ask Your Lordships whether ® 
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procdodmis^ would not hEve boon calculated to disturb the peace of this countiy 
and of the world at lar^f In short, I ask Your Ijord ships whether it is desirable 
that there should be an opportunity of publishing and selling on the part of the 
two houses of parliament, libels against the sovereigns of all foreign countries 
in liiuropet My Lords, I am one of those who consider that the greatest poli- 
tical interest of this country is to remain at peace and amity wdth all the nations 
of the world. I am for avoiding even the cause of war, and of giving offence to 
any one, and of seeking a quarrel, either by abuse or by that description of lan- 
guage which is found in these libels. 1 am against insulting the feelings of any 
sovereign, at whom individuals may have taken offence, and against whom they 
may seek to publish libels under the sanction of parliament. Let them state 
what they please in their private capacity, and let them be answerable for it 
individually. What I want is, that parliament should not, by the combined 
privilege of publication and sale, run the risk of involving the country in the 
consequences of a discussion on such subjects, and m all the mischiefs and incon- 
veniences which might arise from it.*’ 

In the parliamentary session of 1841, the Duke spoke on the address to the 
Crown, on the seminary of St. Sulpico in jSluntreal, on the efficiency of the na- 
tional peace establishments, on the poor-laws of Ireland, on the corn-laws, and 
on a proposed vote of thanks to the Mediterranean fleet for its operations on the 
coast of Syria. But the parliament dissolved on the 2'hi of .1 nne. The influ- 
ence of the Wellingtonian school of policy, under its new name of conseiwatism, 
was now to strike a ])itched battle for renewed ascendency in the councils of the 
empire. The reaction from tlie reform crisis had continued strong and steady 
till the names of Wellington and Peel, sinq^ly on ])olitical gi’oiinds, were be- 
lieved to have become fully as popular as the names of Melbourne and Kiissell. 
The general election, therefore, was everywhere an avowed struggle for the con- 
tinuance or the overthrow of the Melbourne administration; and it terminated 
'n an aggregate majority of 76 in favour of the conservatives. The new par- 
liament met on the 19th of August. A vote of want of confidence in the 
ministers — to which the Duke of Wellington contributed a long, elaborate, and 
powerful speech— passed, a fow nights afterwards, first tlie House of Lords, and 
next the House of Commons. The Queen’s household no longer stood in the 
way of a change, but held themselves ready to resign. The ministers went out 
on the 30th of August, making a clean sweep of all the whig machinery of 
government; and anew ministry, with Sir Kobert Peel at its head, and with the 
Duke of Wellington as a cabinet-member, but without oflice, was inducted on 
the 3d of September. 

The Duke’s presence in the new cabinet was of immense value to its Irorking 
strength. The conservative ascendency, without his special aid, might hfeve 
proved too feeble* to ‘resist the shock of accident or the thwarting of oppeyhiofl^ 
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but, with his aid, was found to be perfectly efficient. He now possessed much 
more political influence, not of a party kind indeed, but diffusive, paramount, 
and operative, than he had done even in the early months of his own premier- 
ship. His steady return to popularity, during all the period of the reaction 
frftin the reform crisis, had been a return, not only to general admiration of his 
mgrtial achievements, but to extensive confidence in him as an honest states- 
tnan^ and particularly as a patriotic, upright, sagacious adviser of the Crown. 
His business habits in the House of Lords, too, his regular attendance, his 
patient attention, his uniform seriousness, his habitual thoughtfulness, and the 
comprehensive interest he took in all great questions, together with the com- 
manding effect of his general character, had gradually raised him to be substan- 
tially the keeper of the conscience of many of his compeers. He was known at 
times to hold no fewer than sixty proxies; and often had he as many votes in 
his pocket as could turn the scale of any critical division. The Duke, in fact, 
had now become in his own person, and continued henceforward to be till the day 
of his death, a sort of distinct estate among the powers of the empire. Whoever 
was in power, the Duke led the peers;’' and whatever new great topic arose 
for national discussion, the first thing said respecting it by myriads upon my- 
riads, was, What does the Duke say t what does the Duke think of it?” 

Our great hero, then, it may be inferred, did not, in his place in Sir Robert 
PeePs cabinet, act properly as a partizan, still less in any factious manner, but 
comprehensively, with direct reference to the general interests of the community. 
He, of course, gave free play to his own opinions, and therefore served a conser- 
vative cabinet in a style of efficiency in which he could not serve any other; 
but, long before this time and on to his death, lie was really above all cabinet par- 
tizanships, and ever showed a readiness to serve every administration, within the 
limits of his conscience, to the utmost of his power. Hence did Lord John 
Russell say, in a speech at Stirling, six days after the Duke’s death, — “ There 
were few persons, perhaps there were none except Lord Melbourne and myself, 
who could bear this testimony, that, however^the Duke might differ in political 
sentiments from the persons who held thtiobief offices in the political service of 
the state, he was as willing, as ready, $m forward in giving every assistance to 
them which he thought was for the benefttigf the country as he would have been 
to the dearest of his political friends.” * 

The following statement of the TSmeis' Memoir of Wellington, therefore, is 
no less correct in fact than vigorotui in expression ; — “ Even when not profession- 
ally a member of government, tke ^hike’s aid was understood to be always 
available for n^isterial councils. In this capacity, he was by no means illiber- 
ally disposed. had seen too foany parties broken up, and had taken too 
great a share in the work himself, to be bigotedly attached to party distinctions; 
and the course of events towards the cloee of his career, tended still more coni- 
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pletely to obliterate those political landmarks which had existed at the beginnin|i. 
The Duke, therefore, though a conservative by descent and tradition, was no 
violent antagonist of the whigs. He knew that the ‘ Queen’s government must 
be carried on;’ and this government could be carried on much more smoothly 
with his cooperation than under the disapproval, however tacit, of so distin- 
guished a subject. So lie did the best in his power for all, discharging his 
duties with nearly the same cordiality whcthiT a whig or a tor\ premier were at 
the helm, and regarding the general efficacy of the state machinery as * more 
important consideration than the traditions of the piirt\ in jioner If he was 
not one of ‘Her Majesty’s adrisers’ by office, he was incontestably so in feet: 
for no character of history was ever summoned more lre(|iiently to give connsel 
to royalty in straits. Whether the emhan-assmenl was a sudden resignatiA of 
the ministry, or an imperfect concejttion of an administration, or a bedchamber 
plot, or a dead lock, it was invariably the Duke who was called in,— sometimes 
as a man who could do and say to others of all ranks and parties what could be 
said and done by uo other person living, >ometimes as an arbiter in whose de- 
cision all disputants would concur, sometimes as a jinrc political fetish to get the 
state out of trouble, nobodv could tell how. 
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Hit FII^L OABlNtT*! POLICY^THE DHKB OF WBLLXNUTON’H 8PBECHES IN 1842^1846-^018 REBDItP- 
BXO^ OF TUB CUIOIAND IN CHIEF— HIS THEAIMBKr OF THR REPEAL AGITATION— 8T AT UES OF HIM IN 
LONDON AND IN SCOrLAND— THE QUKEN’s V 1811 TO HIM AT SlRAIHl lELDSAYE — HIS CONNEXION 
\nTH THE REPEAL OF THE CORN-LAWS — THE FAIl OV THE PEEL ADMINISTRATION. 

Th(I Peel administration ol‘ 1841, like the Wellingtcm administration of 
1828, came into power under a pressure from without.’" A great anti-corn- 
law league had recently been formed to work against the tax on bread in the 
sarUe way that the Catholic association had worked against the Homan Catholic 
disabilities. This apparatus of pressure, indeed, had not yet acquired either the 
momentum or the prestige which so long distinguished the Catholic association; 
but it boro marked appearance of possessing greater intrinsic strength, and of 
being worked by much abler hands. The new administration, in spite of being 
regarded by the farmers and the landowners as politically pledged against it, 
saw cause to consider well its jirobable movements, and to anticipate these in a 
s|)irit of conciliation. They introduced, very early in the session of 1842, a 
new-corn bill, remedying some of the evils of the old law, and rendering it less 
objectionable to tlie commercial interests, tliougli still retaining the principle of 
a sliding-scalc; and Sir Robert IWl and the Duke of Wellington, in formal 
speeches, in their respective places in parliament, made no ob.sciire intimation 
that tliey had been excogitating anew the whole subject of the com-trade, and 
were quite ready to see their way, if light could be thrown upon it, toward some 
great concession. 

The new^ administration entered power also under a great pressure from 
within. The national finances had all gone wTong, were grievoudy in arreir 
and in confusion, and presented the most elamant demand for thorough revision. 
The premier and his chanedior of the eifchequer, backed by the whole cabiilet, 
erverhauled and rearranged them with as bold a hand as ever financier pdt forth. 
Two things were done, each remarkable enough in itself, but peculiarly bo as 
coming from such a cabinet, and the two in direct mutual antagonism in their 
claims upon the acquiescence of the commercial interests, — firstj a new tariff bo 
eminently coi^cUhs to free trade that even Mr. Huskisson would never have 
dreamed of it,— and second, the reimposition of the most odious tax of the times 
of the war, tlie very distinctive tax bf these times, the property and iflcoine tax. 
The Duke of Wellington said in reference to the latter:^ * 
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My Loi ds, I can answer for niyseU, and I believe 1 can also answer for my 
colleagues^ that nothing but necessity could have induced us to propose such a 
tax. We are perfectly aware of all the inconveniences that must result from it; 
we are perfectly awai*e of the odious powers with which the commissioners must 
be trusted; and we can reconcile it to ourselves only by the necessity of tlie 
case. We have been now for several years engaged in operations involving 
great expense in all parts of the world. I will not say^ my Lords, that we have 
be^n at war; but I believe we have been at something as like war, if it 
w'ar, as anything could well be. I have had lately opportunities of giving *ihy 
consideration to the measures which have been carried into execution during 
the last few years, and 1 certainly did consider these as measures of war. They 
have entailed upon the country the expenses of war; and we are nov called upou 
to discliarge the bill. We have had a deficiency for various years, amounting 
to £10, 000, ()()() sterling. There is a deficiency ot £2,500,0^)0 on this year; 
and I believe that, if the accounts were exnniinetl very closely, the amogut 
would be even more. But that amount is necessary to enable ns to perfeinti the 
public service. We are exactly in the situation of persons wdio have incurtiTC^d 
a great debt, and who are called upon to pay the hill. I hope we shall pay 
tiio bill, and that we shall restore the countiy to a satisfactory state and to pros- 
perity. 1 say again, my Lords, that nothing but a strong sense of the necessity 
of the case, and that there was no other course vvhi(‘h we could take to produce 
such a revenue as would enable us to meet the difficulties of the country, or to 
do what Ls necessary for its prosperity, w'ould have induced us to propose sucii a 
measure, and it will not last one moment longer than it shall he absolutely 
necessary 

In the session of 1842, the Duke of Wellington spoke on only four other 
subjects, the poor-law chaplains of Ireland, outrages in Ireland, commercial dis- 
tress in Britain, and the amendment of the poor-law. His Grace, though 
cheerfully yielding his utmost available strength to tlie urgent political demands 
of the period, was comjielled to give a large part of his attention to other affairs. 
His eldest brother, Marquis Wellesley, to whom he had owed so much, 
this time, entailing upon him not only the mournful duties of the public obsequ&cffi 
but likewise some painful duties of the private circle. His old companion tH 
arms, the most loved of his generals, Lord Hill, also in this year, first reliiJed 
from public life and then died, leaving to him the resumption of the oommanih- 
in-chief of the British forces, in circumstances of at once delicacy, bUstle^ 
and sorrow. That command had been conducted by Lord HiU so vigilantly, 
so energetically, so wisely, and with such deep general satisfactidli> to all claMa 
whom it affected, that it was virtually given back to our hero under a«cbaUeog^ 
to do his veiy best in it thenceforth, or suffer detriment to his fiutie.K to 
say nothing of his personal grief for the loss of Hill, his personal infirmitjetirf 
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old age, and the numerous official perplexities of his position, there was, at that 
moment, a peculiar pressure on the llorso-Guards, arising out of the state of 
things in the East, which rendered the resumption of the command-in-chief, if 
not really a critical matter for his fame, at least a considerable tax upon his 
powers. 

Early in the session of 1843, the Duke saw cause to ask a vote of thanks to 
the forces, inilitary and marine, which had been employed in the war with 
China; and he gave a summary statement of their operations in tlie rough, 
comprehensive, telling style in which he had been used, amid the debris of the 
battle-field, to write the official accounts of his own victories. Wc regret, how- 
ever, that we can afford space for only the ])eroration of the statement. My 
Lords,” said^i^j considering the energy, ability, prudence, and fortitude with 
which those operations were carried on, their uniform success, and the honour 
which resulted to Her Majesty ^s army, the advantages which must accrue to tlie 
country from this early |)eace, and the probably greater advantage which must 
result from our future commercial intercourse being placed on a better footing 
with this great empire, 1 do hope Your Lordshi])s will agree unanimously to 
the vote of thanks 1 mean to submit to you. My Lords, I have the satisfaction 
of being able to add to this statement, that I have every reason to believe that 
those engaged in the service displayed uncommon proofs of disci])linc and good 
order, — I mean, of course, both fleet and army, 1 have read several accounts 
of th(‘ sobriety wliich they observed, avoiding tliat great tein))tation in war, the 
use of spirituous liquors; and I liave heard and read with great satisfaction, that 
they treated their enemies on all occasions with the utmost humanity, so much 
so, tliat 1 understand the feeling in China w^as — ‘ These barbarians,’ as they 
called us, ‘ are our best friends, and w^e cannot look upon them as our enemies.’” 

Six days later, the Duke saw cause also to move a vote of thanks to the 
army of the Affghan war. Jlis statement then was better than even the pre- 
vious one, forming a fine chapter in military history, but would require to he 
read in connexion with much political matter in order to be appreciated, and is 
far too long to be ti*ansferable to our pages. The army to which he referred 
was not the army which had been overpowered by the Affghans, but another 
which wxmt to avenge it, and which, in a remarkably brief period, inflicted fear- 
ful chastisement on the Affghans, completely reconquered their country, and 
created far and wide an aching terror of the British name. But the whole 
affair of British inteiference with Affghanistan was felt to be a sheer error, of 
great magnitude, seriously endangering that prestige of power by which tlie 
Anglo-Indiai?,^pire was held together. Lord Ellenborough, the new governor- 
general of In^, therefore, aimed simply to retrieve tlie error, first by a demon- 
stration of Britain’s military prowess, and next by a display of her political 
generosity. The former was done in the sudden, sweeping, awe-inspiring 
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reconqiiest of Aff^rhanistaii ; and the latter he did partly by orderin|r the instant 
evacuation of that country, with the effect of unconditionally restoring its 
independence, and partly by addressing public documents to the princes and 
peoples of India, complimentary to their feelings, and sanctionary to their usages. 

These documents made a great sensation in Hritain. Multitudes of ])ersons 
viewed them as countenancing idolatry; multitudes of others ix-garded them 

as at least foolish or impolitic; and the former treated them with indignation, 

the latter, with contempt. A resolution condtunnatorv of them was novedin 
the House of Lords, only seventeen days after tlie vote of thunks to the AffJ^un 
army; and the Duke ot Wellington, in resistance to this, delivered a long speech 
which made as near an a])pi'oaeh to special pleading as any speech from so 
upright a man could well do, at the same time doing (*urnest ofticial devoir in 
running to the rescue of the governor-general, hut tjuitc tailing to effect a satis- 
factory vindication. Nearly the best thing in the spi^eeh was a brief incidental 
statement founded on his own (‘\|)erienee in India. My Lords” said he, “ 1 
know something of the Anglo-Indian arm\. 1 have served in its ranks, and 1 
know pretty well what its feelings are; and though there arc dilFerent castes and 
religions composing it, the disciplim* (»f that army, and the military sjiirit by which 
it is actuated, totally do away ^^ith all sucli distinctions. You will never hear 
in India of any difference <if enste or religion in that army, any more flian you 
would in the ranks of the British ann\.” 

In this session of 184.‘), the Duke spoke also on the national finances, on the 
poor-law of England, on the poor-law of Ireland, on the duties on eotton and 
wool, on illicit distillation in Ireland, on j^arh-ju’oeessions in In land, on the 
archdeaconry of Armagh, on the Established Chureli of Scotland, (ui the pio- 
])oscd union of the secs of St. Asa])h and Bangor, on the deatli of the Duke of 
Sussex, on the family ul’ the Duke of Sussex, ami on the marriage of tlie 
IVincess Augusta of Cambridge. But above all, aiul fr(*qu(uitly, he spoke on 
matters connected with the re|)eal agitation in Ireland, This was, at present, 
the chief difficulty of (jovernineiit; it was a difficulty of enormous weight; and, 
being largely of a military kind, it necessarily rested, in a large degree, on the 
Duke of Wellington. Vast assemblages, technically called monster meetings, 
were held in all the Irish provinces; immense numbers of the Irish peasantiy, in 
all parts of the country, seemed to he in a state of exact military organization;' 
and appearances were everywhere rife and strong of an early general rebellion, 
in sufficient strength to menace a revolution. Nothing but a grandly strategical 
distribution of the inilitaiy force, in a manner ])reci8ely similar to that of a con- 
quering subjugation of an unwilling peo])Ie, was competent, for^iiiveral months, 
to maintain the public peace; and the effecting of this, amidtho subtle move- 
ments of such mighty masses of population — especially the effbeting Of it in 
methods consistent with the continued fi‘oe play of a purely civil administration 
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— ‘Was a work woll suited to the skill and the exjjerience of Britaiif s greatest 
h^re. He did it, indeed, in Mia nWn high style,' ^hdtrt any apparent straining 
of effort, and in perfect efficiency, — insomuch that the repeal leaders shrunk 
from a oolHsiort, submitted quietly to arrest land trial, and aftertvards lowbred 
their tone, and utterly stultified their cause; yet how hard a work he really felt 
it, may be learned from his own account of the repeal meetings, in one of his 
speeches in the House of Lords, three months before the agitation reached its 
crisis. 

^‘My Lords,” said he, “it has been stated that these meetings are not 
illegal. I certainly do not consider myself competent to decide whether they 
are or are not illegal. This 1 know that they consist of very large numbers, 
whether of ten thousand or an hundred thousand I am sure I cannot tell, and I 
do not believe any man can tell to a certainty. They are assembled in very large 
numbers, regularly organised, marching under the lead of persons on 'horseback, 
with bands and banners, in regular military array. After having attended these 
meetings, those persons present are dispersed by word of command, without 
trouble or violence or bleach of the peace, and march back perhaps twenty or 
thirty miles. No violence is committed; yet, my Lords, to those Millo had to 
contemplate these meetings, to consider what might be their cdU'seqUerices, to 
consider* the power exhibited in calling them together, and the discipline ob- 
served in carrying the whole {)lan into execution, as well as the power of those 
who exercised that disci] )linG, I say it became the duty of the Government, to 
take precautions, to consider of tlie situation of the country, to observe what 
passed at the different meetings, to read the speeches delivered, to get an account 
of the threats held out, such as ‘ Hepeiil or Blood,' witli inscrij)tions of that kind 
upon the flags, and to be prepared for the worst that might happen. My Lords, 
1 have had some experience, in the course of a long life which 1 have passed in 
the service of the sovereigns of this country, of such revolutions. A distin- 
guished writer has written regarding the French Revolution, ^ On conspire sur 
la place.’ There is no secret in tliese transactions; and the reason why there is 
noeecret is this, that the great means of operation are deception of their fbllowers, 
and terror in respect to their adversaries. Accordingly, we hear a learhed 
gehtlbtnah exclaiming to his audience, ‘ Napoleon had not in Rus^a an 
army as this; the Duke of Wellingtbn had not such a one at Waferlob.’ 'Vcty 
possibly not, my Ldi*d8, Bear in mind, too, what he said in resj!)ect to the atig- 
meutatiort of hfe numbers, and the means of assembling those persons. He 
said, upon orte bechsioki that by the post of one night, he could collect the brhole 
of tMs force {rH||iy part of the country; and it is perfectly true — have bot a 
doubt of the flittt!. What is the consequence? Why, my Lord^, I say that I 
believe' that it is the duty of the Government to be pripWed,' as I hope the 
Obvbmittetit has become prepared, in all parts of the country,' to the 
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persons of the inliabitants, to protect projjerty as for as possible, and to do every 
thing in their power, to maintain the dominion of Her Majesty and this countiy 
in Ireland.” 

Harly in 1844, the Duke broke down, under the combined weight of his 
heavy duties and his old age. On the afternoon of the 14th of Febniary, on 
returning from a leisurely ride, just as he reached his own door in London, ho 
fell forward on the neck of his horse; and being instantly assisted by some 
gentlemen who were passing, was conveyed in their arms, into Apsley-halft«, in 
a state of insensibility. The attack was similar to that of 1831). He soon rallied, 
however— insomuch as, within eighteen days, to be again speakiug in the House 
of Lords. And in the course of that session of 1844, he spoke on the army of 
Scinde, on the recall of Lord Ellenborough from India, on the college of May- 
nooth, on national education in Ireland, on the Established Church of Ireland, 
on the proposed union of the Sees of St.. Asaph and Bangor, on the state of the 
navy, and on the poor-law. bill. 

llis speech on the army of Scinde was his master-piece of tlie session* The 
()j)erations of that army, under the command of Sir Charles Napier, began in 
some provocation arising out of the afl'aii ol‘ the Aftghans, and terminated in 
the subjugation of the whole ])rincipality of Scinde; and though in point of 
policy little more justifiable than the invasion of Aflghanistan, they made a dis- 
play of military brilliance, particularly in the two victories of Meeanee and 
riyderabad, which had never been excelled in India or in the world, not even 
by our own great hero’s exploits in his war with the Mahrattas. Now said 
Wellington, in that nobleness of spirit which nc\cr lelt one tNsinge of jealously at 
tlie achievements of a rival, but which ever burst into a blaze of admiration at 
any deeds, of any actor, on any tlieatre, which really seemed to be deserving of 
renown — said he, — 

My Lords, I must say that, after giving the fullest consideration to tlieso 
operations, I have never known any instance of an officer who has shown, in a 
higher degree, that he possessed all the qualities and qualifications to enable 
him to conduct great operations. Sir Charles Napier has maintained the utigost 
discretion and prudence in the formation of his plans, the utmost activity in 
the preparatioua to ensure his success, and, finally, the utmost zeal and gallantry 
and science in caiTying them into e^^ecution. My Lords, the feat of Emauu 
Ghor was one of the most glorious feats of which I have ever perused the de- 
spatches; and it was completely successful. The march was commenced at the 
very beginning of the hot season, with heavy guns, with heavy artillery, which 
were transported in a most extraordinary manner, and which enabled him to 
take possession of the place, and deprive his enemy of that retreat, in case thay 
should ever again attempt to get possession pf it. After his return firom. the 
operations he ha4 effected, he coUected all the troops which he had iwmedi^^y* 
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at his command, and made all the preparations which he could make for the 
future events which might occur, and which might render it necessaiy for him 
’ to engage the enemy. My Lords, it proved that he had collected but few troops; 
bat, however, he had confidence in them and himself, and they felt confidence in 
him, and ho made a most extraordinan’’ attack, which completely succeeded, and 
gained a complete victory, having obtained possession of all the enemy’s ^ns, 
their ammunition, and tlieir baggage. Having gained one victory, he again 
found himself in a position likely to be attacked by a greatly superior force. He 
secured for himself not only the fortress of Hyderabad, but also a fortress on the 
Indus behind him. He then brought up the reinforcements from Sukkur, and 
he had a stronger army than that with which he fought and won the battle of 
Mecanoe. My Lords, I must do him the justice to say that the movements to 
effect a junction with liis reinforcements manifested all the discretion and all the 
abilities of an officer to be intrusted with the highest description of operations. 
When he was joined by his reinforcements, he immediately advanced on the 
enemy; and he attacked them, and tlie result w^as another ttost brilliant victory, 
— an action in which he displayed all the qualities of an excellent general-officer, 
and showed to the troops under his command all the qualities of the bravest 
soldier.” 

Two equestrian statues of the Duke of Wellington were inaugurated in 1844, 
— the one in London, on the anniversary of Waterloo, and the other in Glasgow, 
on the 8th of October. The London statue stands in front of the Royal Ex- 
change, in the midst of an open s])ace left by the removal of Rank-buildings, and 
can easily be viewed on every side. The pedestal is of granite, 14 feet high ; 
and the statue itself, from the feet of the horse to the to]) of the Duke’s head, 
is also 14 feet high. The entire erection is handsome. The horse is in attitude 
of rest, yet with strong exju-ession, and, though not faultless, is a noble figure. 
The Duke is admirably portrayed, and sits in an easy posture without stirrups, but 
wears a rather ambiguous costume, neither quite antique nor quite modern. The 
main cost of the statue was £i),()00, raised by subscrij)tion ; but this did not include 
the metal, which was valued at £1,500, and was contributed by the Government 
in guns taken from the French in the Duke’s campaigns. Sir Francis Chantrey 
designed the statue, but lived to do little more than form the model; and Mr. 
Weeks, his assistant, finished the w^ork. The inauguration ceremony was graced 
with the presence of all the civic authorities and of the King of Saxony; and 
tlie chief s])eaker on the occasion descanted on the services which the illustrious 
Duke had rendered to the City of London, and mentioned, as a fact worth not^ 
ing, that this tite first equestrian bronze statue which had ever been erected 
during the life of the person represented. 

The Glasgow statue stands also at the resort of merchants, in a central part 
of the city, in the midst of splendid masses of architecture, with full exposure in 
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front and on the two sides. The pedestal is of granite, about 8 feet high, with 
large bronze pannels on its four sides containing beautiful elaborate a1to*4^HevcMU 
two of them representing the Duke’s victories of Assye and Waterloo, and the 
other two representing a private soldier respectively at the plough before his en- 
listment, and on his way home after the perils of his military career. The horse 
is in a state of repose, just after halting to listen to some distant sound, but stands 
altogether in a constrained, stiff, unnatural attitude. The Duke is a perfect 
portrait, in the prime of life, in a fine posture, dress(*d in the fi*ock-coat of a 
marshal, with his different orders. The entire work, if the horse had been i. ood, 
would have had scarcely a superior in any ]>art of the world; and even as it is, 
reflects no small lustre on the commercial capital of Scotland. The cost of it 
was about £10,000, raised by subscription; and tlie artist was Baron Marochetti 
of Vaux, in the department of Scine-et-Oise in France. 

Two other equestrian statues of the Duke, resj^ectivedy at the west end of 
Tiondon and in Edinburgli, were originated about the same time as those we 
have described; and, though not completed till lespoctively two and eight ^ears 
later, they may be introduced here for the sake of continuity. I'he wesf>^nd 
statue, indeed, was the offspring of the same projc'ct as the City-of-London sta- 
tue, having arisen from a dispute of the subscribers rcs])ecting the choice of the 
artist ; while the Edinburgh statue, though so much later in completion than the 
Glasgow one, was actually projected and in progress s(‘\ oral months earlier. All 
the four really originated in 1839, just after tht‘ Duke had weathered the storms 
of his political unpopularity; so that, in addition to their each by each proclaim- 
ing his fame as a warrior, they stand jointly up as a testimonial to his political 
integritv, repudiating the obloquies which were cast uj)on him, ami declaring 
the confidence of his countrymen in his general worth. 

The west-end statue stands on the triumphal arch at Hyde Park comer. 
That situation was selected partly on account of its \icinity to the Dukes resi- 
dence, and partly because it is prominently visible o\er a space of a. mile or 
two around. The dimensions of the statue arc colossal, the height nearly 30 
feet, —the weight about 40 tons. The horse is a faithful representation of 
Copenhagen,” the animal whom the Duke rode at Waterloo, and is in a stand* 
ing position, wdth his head a little on one side, as if looking out to a distant poitit 
of the field. The Duke is a perfect ])ortrait, the likeness striking, the head m 
markably fine; he is robed in a military surtout, with a cloak thrown clnme^f 
over it; he wears his sword, and sits in an* erect attitude, with characteristic 
expression of calm command; and, while holding the horse’s reins with the left 
liand, he extends the right, holding a telescoi)e, as if directing some militar!>^ 
movement. The cost of the work was about £30,000. The artist was Wya»| 
assisted by his son; and they spent three years in forming the model, 
ployed in it 160 tons of plaster of Paris. The statue was i>roduved, not.a#.*f . 

A ^ ' 
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whole^ but in mx sepaimto cuttings, fwhich were afterwards rivetted t<^thev. It 
WM conveyed entire, from the utelier of the sculptor to Hyde Park corner, in a 
waggon drawn by 30 dray-horses, and escorted by cavaliy. The inauguration 
took place on the 80th of September, 1846, without any ceremony^ Both the 
work and its site were for some time a subject of every kind of daily jest to the 
newspaper satirists; but why they were so, or how they could be so, no intelli- 
gent person, looking at them now, and ignorant of the drift of the satires, could 
possibly conjecture. 

The Edinburgh statue stands on a granite pedestal in front of the Register 
Office. The city view around it is extensive and superb, partaking much of 
both the romance and the splendour for which the ^‘Modern Athens” is so 
famous ; and it loses nothing, but gains considerably, from the presence of the 
statue. The pedestal is 13 feet high, and very plain. The statue is nearly 14 
fiaet high, and ail life, energy, and grace, tlie grandest work of its kind in the 
wdlld. »», The horse is in high action, rearing in air under the curb, as if pulled 
suddenly up when in hot speed ; while the rider sits in dignified equipoise, issu- 
ing an imminent order connected with the evolutions of a battle, and pointing to 
the part of the field where the order is to be executed. The weight of the whole 
figure rests on the horse’s hind-legs and tail ; and this occasioned great skill in 
such a distribution of the metal throughout the pails as to produce a secure 
equipoise. The only other equestrian statue with a rearing horse is that of 
Peter the Great at St. Petersburgh ; and there the difficulty of the equipoise is 
mainly overcome by the grotesque introduction of a serpent, on which the horse 
tramples, and which not only strengthens the hind legs, but projects very far 
behind so as to serve as a balance. The Duke in the Edinburgh statue, as in all 
the other three which we have dcscnbed, is a portrait, with the additional advan- 
tage that he rode to the artist, as well as sat to him, so as to give exact ideas of 
his style of horsemanship. His posture is truly grand, — just what a good imagi- 
nation, well-informed, would ascribe to the British hero in the heat of battle, — 
all erect, calm, noble, massively intelligent, lifting his curved right hand in a 
manner of the most significant command, holding gracefully in his left the 
horse’s reins and his own plumed hat, — ^aiid withal raiinented in a fashion most 
classically martial. The cost of the work was only £10,000. The weight of 
the bronze is neaily twelve tons. The different })arts of the work are not, as in 
most bronze statues, rivetted together, but fused. The artist was Mr. John 
Steel, a citizen of Edinburgh, so^that the work is a double boast tp Modem 
Athens, — ^the finest of its kind, and of native produce; and at the timeW 
the first bron^ Aitue which was ever cast m Scotland. So generally bw this 
work been admired that copies of it, in picture and in statuette, have been im^ 
mensely multiplied. The inauguration of it took place, with great epremonyy 
the anniversary of Waterloo, 1852. 
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The Duke of Wellington, in January, 1845, was visited at Strathfieldsaye by 
the Queen and Prince Albert* The royal visitors, according to etiquette in such 
cases, arrived on one day, reposed on the next, and departed on the third* 
Their reception on the Duke’s property, and through all the parts of the sur- 
rounding country which they traversed, was highly enthusiastic* The Duke 
himself performed his dutiful hospitality’^ to them in his own fashion, -^witli 
less display, but with more heartiness, than is usually done to royalty. All the 
entertainments, together with the incidents aiisiiig out of them, weiu in as 
smooth a style as those of. ordinary noble private life. And the Duke would 
not permit the intrusion of‘ any observers of the press, but curtly replied to lOi 
application from one of these gentlemen for admission, — “ Field-Marshal the 

Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. , and begs to say that 

he does not see what his house at Strathfieldsaye has to do with the public press.” 

On the 4th of the following May, the Duke attended at one of the police 
courts in London, to prefer a charge against the driver of a lieavy cart. His 
appearance there is instructive, both as showing how so great a man souf^t fu* 
dress for a vulgar injury, and as evincing his sense of duty, in the commonest 
matters, to the general public. Having hem sworn, he said, — 1 was walking^ 
on Tuesday last, between two and three o’clock, in Park Lajie, on the left hand 
side, going out of Piccadilly ; and when near the Duchess of GloucestePs house^ 
a veiy heavy four-wheeled cart passed me. 1 endeavoured to cross the lane, to 
get to the pavement on the other side, under the protection of this heavy cart. 
J got as far as the right hand wheel of the cart, keeping the cart at my loft 
liand, when I found myself struck on the shoulder, and knocked forward. P 
was a severe blow, and I found it had been given by another cart, the driver of 
which did not attempt to give me warning by calling out, until he had struck 
me. I did not fall ; if I had, 1 must have been under the wheels of both carts. 
Now, I have no fuither complaint to make against the man at the bar who drove 
the cart, than that he was going at such a monstrous pace that he had no control 
over his horse. Indeed, he came along so fast, that he got the whole length of 
Park Lane without my having perceived him ; and the pace he was gmng at was 
such, that it was impossible he could stop his horse. This is my complaint: end 
1 bring it forward on public grounds, because I think it is not right that Oar* 
riages should go along in the public streets at this great rate. The cart by 
which I was struck was a heavy, tilted cart ; the driver was under the tilt. My 
groom was behind with my horses, and I called him, and desired him to ibllo# 
the cart. My groom trotted as hard as he could, but was unable to overtalfia 
the cart until he got as far as South Strand. This will prove the rapid paea ttl 
which the driver of the cart was going.” The man expressed great regrOt, and 
niade some defence, but was adjudged to pay a fine of £4, or undergo one 
month’s imprisonment. 
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4 . In the parliameDtm'y seiiion of 1845, the Duke spoke on the College of 
MayuQOth, on the constabulary; and army in Ireland, on the Church JEMucation 
Society, on the proposed union of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, on the 
proposed erection of a see of Manchester, and on an application of the surviving 
undecorated officers of the Pcninsulai’ war to be presented with an honorary 
medal. The Mayiiooth question was the leading one of the session; and the 
Duke spoke on it twice, at great length and witli much labour, advocating the 
national maintenance of the College chiefly on two grounds, — that the Irish 
Roman Catholic priests might all be educated witliin the bosom of our own 
empire, and that the Irish Roman Catholic demagogues seemed all to have been 
permanently tamed by the suppression of the repeal agitation. The Duke’s 
reputation, however, was uflected most of all — indeed immensely aflected — ^by 
his speech on the Peninsular officers. A prodigious amount of accusation had 
been brought against him, in all sorts of ways, up to that hour, and no small 
amount continues to figure against his memory still, that he heartlessly disbanded 
the Peninsular army without making due record of their services, or obtaining 
for them any royal acknowledgment or rewaixl. How^ untrue these accusations 
are, as regards his spirit and conduct, may be abundantly inferred from many 
parts of our narrative; but they now appeared, from his speech, to be untrue as 
regarded the very fact of rew'artls. For said he, — 

‘‘My Lords, have no iiiaiks of honour been conferred on the army of the 
Peninsula? Have no rewards been bestowed on its officers? The service in the 
Peninsula was not au expedition, but a war carried on for several years, — for 
six consecutive campaigns, and some winter campaigns. Nearly the whole of 
the British army served in tliat war. Out of the one hundred and odd 
battalions, there were about sixty which served in that army. My Lords, 
tills and the otlier house of parliament returned to that army their thanks 
not fewev than sixteen different times, for as many different engagements; 
and new modes were discovered and adopted of distinguishing and rewarding 
the officers of that army. Medals were struck in commemoration of actions of 
gallantry and distinguished actions in the Peninsula upon no fewer than nine- 
teen occasions; and these medals were distributed, upon the rules and regulations 
laid down on the occasion, to about thirteeen hundred officers of the arm). 
And will it be said that thirteen hundred officers is not a considerable number 
in any army to receive such marks of distinction, and this on nineteen different 
occasions? Then a new mode of promotion was adopted for the first time in the 
Peninsular army — I mean the issue of special brevets for extraordinary sennoes; 
and a vast n^niblfr of officers were promoted by these special brevets in this 
very army, whose services are now said to be unacknowledged. 'Subsequent to 
the war, upon various occasions, arrangements were made for the benefit of the 
whole army, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, recommended not by use* ^ 
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I the credit of them, but by tlie Duke of York, who commanded the army in 
chief up4o the period of his death in 1827, and also by Lord Hill, yrho suc- 
ceeded in command up to the year 1842. First of all, various allowances wei^ 
made to all the difterent officers. In 1826, the officers holding brevet rank on 
full pay had the advantage of retiring upon the advanced half-pay of tlie next 
rank above. Lieutenants serving on full pay, whose commissions were dated 
prior to 1811, had the option of retiring upon the unattached rank of captain on 
half-pay. By an order in 1834, in every three vacancies upon the retired full 
and half-pay, one promotion was granted in the ranks of captain, major, and 
lieutenant-colonel — all these arrangements being in favour of these officers. In 
1835 a farther arrangement was made in favour of cay)tuins promoted under the 
general order of December 1826; and twenty lieutenant-colonels, twenty majors, 
and one hundred and fifteen captains received full pa} , instead of retired half- 
pay. These were solid boons conferred upon these individuals by the public. 
Then I would beg Your Lordshijis to lemember, that among Your Lordships 
there are not fewer than se\ on officers who have been promoted to the peerage, 
on account of their own services, or those of their fathers or grandfathers, in this 
very army; and not fewer than four hiincl ud of the different classes of the order 
of the Bath were conferred on the officers who served in the Peninsular army.” 

In the latter part of 1845 and the early part of 1846 occurred another 
Indian war, which gave the Duke of Wellington much anxiety. The army of 
the Sikhs, in the north-west of Hindostan, strong in numbers, skilfully disci- 
plined, well equipped, warlike in habits, presumptuous and fierce, threatened 
the invasion of the British territories. Their attitude was so formidable ac to 
tax to the uttermost the means of the Anglo-Indian government. Sir Hugh 
Gough, an old Peninsular officer, who commanded in chief, and met them at 
Moodkee, had difficulty in inflicting on them a sufficiently severe chastisement 
to compel them to retreat. Nor were they at all disheartened, but entrenched 
themselves strongly at Ferozeshah, to show sterner fight. Sir Henry Hardinge, 
another Peninsular officer, the consoler of Sir John Moores fall at Corunna, 
the virtual victor of Albuera, and eventually the successor of Wellington in the 
command-in-chief of the British forces, was then the govenior-general of India; 
and so imminent did he esteem the danger, and so heroically did he feel re- 
specting it, that he threw himself into the army to face it, as Sir Hugh Gough a 
second* in command in the field. The Sikhs, on the day of battle, fought with 
terrible resolution, insomuch that, when night arrived, they held every inch of 
their ground, and lay down to rest in the ranks as they had fought. And 
though beaten next day, with dreadful loss, they retired only to renew the cam- 
paign with augmented forces and increased desperation. They fought two 
battles more, respectively at Aliwal and Sobraon,-the latter with 30,000 select 
troops, in a fortified camp of such uncommon strength as to be practically a 
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fortress. The British lost 3^000 of their own nnmber in diriodghig them ftom 
Sobraon, but inflicted on them in return one of the most awful slaughters which 
ever occurred in modem warfare^ and then advanced to their capital^ and di<cs 
tated there a humiliating peace. 

This extraordinaiy campaign passed across the British newspapers like a 
comet across the sky. The common people wondered at it; the intelligent 
classes gazed curiously on it; and the official few made it the frequent subject 
of anxious calculation. No man spent more thought upon it, in the way of 
either curiosity or care, than the Duke of Wellington; nor when renowm was 
meted out for the deeds of British prowess which were done dn it — when the 
army was praised by the people, when the officers were thanked by the parlia- 
ment, and when Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge were raised to the 
peerage by the Queen — was any man more ready or hearty with his meed of 
praise. I could not hear a motion for a vote of thanks/' said he in the House 
of Lords, without adding my unqualified approbation of the conduct of the 
troops upon this occasion, and also of the officers who commanded them, and 
particularly of iny right honourable and gallant friend the governor-general, 
who having made all the arrangements pertaining to his duty as governor- 
general, in order to collect all the resources of the country, for the purpose of 
the great contest impending, having collected all the troops, and made all the 
arrangements for the security of the country, volunteered his services in his 
rank in the army, in order to give his assistance to tlie officer commanding the 
army in chief in carrying on those operations, which remained for him to carry 
on in order to secure the public interests, and the possession of the country. 
There is no obligation on an officer placed in his situation to take that course; 
yet my right honourable friend has given us an eiamjple, which I hope will 
always be followed.” 

At the proroguing of parliament in August 1845, the Peel administration 
appeared to have become very strong. Both its executive vigour and its 
financial policy had been eminently successful. Even the anti-com-Iaw league, 
though now mighty in influence and staiulBy increasing, was not more antago- 
nistic to the goveniment than to the opposition. The cabinet’s flree trade ten- 
dencies, in fact, were rapidly rendering conservatism less obnoxious than whig- 
ism to the leaguers. But suddenly an emergency arose which drove the ministry 
into straits. A general failura in the potato crop threatened to produce, as it 
eventually did ])roduce, a famine in Ireland and much distress througfacut the 
empire. Sir Robert Peel hastily summoned a cabinet council, and proposed 
instantly to tlfe ports, with the view of inviting the largest possible Impor- 
tation of foreigh bread-stuffii. All his colleagues except three refused; while 
the I>uke of Wellington and Lord Stanley, not only sew no necifisrity fet* 
temporary opening of the pMs^^but expressed a dread that it wotfld lead to 
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disaster. Sir Bobert^ soon becoming convinced, from the fresh accounts which 
poured in up^ hini^ that the emergency was immensely greater than his col- 
leagues imagined, and even very much greater than he had himself supposed, 
made haste to assemble the cabinet again, spoke to them in a far higher tona 
than before, and more or less startled all the adverse majority of them by an- 
nouncing his wish to repeal the corn-laws. His free-trade tendencies, his 
financial schemes, and his honest statesmanship, together with the pressure of 
the anti-corn-law agitation, backed all of a sudden by a famine crisis, ha^ con- 
verted' him completely and earnestly into a free-trader in corn. Now was to 
begin a new school in politics. The old distinction of whig and tory was 
already effete; even the recent distinction of liberal and conservative had not 
much meaning; and an entirely new distinction, founded on tlie abolishing or 
maintaining of taxes on food, or the distinction of 1‘ree-trader and protectionist, 
was now to arise. 

Sir Bobert’s proposal confounded the cabinet, llis revelations of the spirit 
of their own financial policy, in the aniiouncenient ot the conclusion to which his 
researches into it had carried him, surprised the most of them, and alarmed some. 
Lord Stanley, (afterwards Earl of Derby,; withdrew; the Duke of Wellington 
resisted; one or two others hesitated; the wliole cabinet was paralysed. And 
then the premier, thinking it highly probable that in the attempt to settle this 
question he should fail, and that after vehement contests, and the new combina- 
tions that would be formed, probably worse terms would be made than if some 
other person w^ere to undertake tlie settlement of the question, felt it his duty 
humbly to tender his resignation.” The Queen could not lielp accepting the 
resignation ; but what more could she do? All parties ajipoared to be non- 
plussed, The Duke of Wellington could only stand still and reason; Lord 
Stanley could not attempt to form a protectionist cabinet; Lord John Russell, 
now the acknowledged leader of the wings, was sent for to form a liberal ministry 
on free-trade principles, but could not succeed ; and nothing remained but to coni-* 
mission Sir Robert Peel to ascertain the effects of the crisis upon the conviction of 
liis late colleagues, and to make an appeal to their patriotism. All, excepting Lord 
Stanley^ received him well, adopted his views, and were fortlrndth reinstated m 
their former position. 

Soon after the opening of parliament in 1846, the Duke of ^ ellington said, 
in explanation, in the House of Lords,— ‘‘In the course of the discussions whkdi 
took place after the resignation of my right honourable friend, I, and 1 believo 
others, were called upon to state whether any of us was disposed to form a govern- 
ment on the principle of maintaining the existing corn-law. My Lords, what 
others answered I cannot pretend to say. I answered immediately that I was 
not; that I could not undertake to fom a government on that principle." « My 
right hononraW© friend, m again receiving Her Majesty's commands, wrote to 
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me (1 was in the country at tilie«tM!ne)rmfbrmif)g w*of (tlie^eimimstance^ and 
stating that if he did reanina office, be had determined, hap|vam what be 

stood alone, thatas l^e vtinister of the Crown, he would enable ' Her 'MajesiJf to 
meet her parliament I highly applauded tny *nght honeamble tfriend on that 
occasion, and 1 determined that 1, for one, would < stand by him. 1 fbk it ^my 
duty; and 1 did tliink the formation of a government in which Her Mf^esty 
would have confidence was of greater importance than any opinions of any indi* 
vidual upon the corn4aw or any other law. My Lords, my right honmitabio 
friend wrote to me, and desired me to attend the cabinet that evening, which 1 
did. I admired the conduct of my right honourable friend; I was delighted with 
it; it was exactly the course wliich I should have followed myself under similar 
circumstances; and I determined that I would stand by him.” And I mtigt 
say this, that situated as I am in this country, higlily rewarded os 1 hav6 bten 
by the Sovereign and the people of England, I could not refuse Sovereign 
to aid her, wlien called upon, to form a government, in order to enable Her 
Majesty to meet her parliament, and to carry on the business of th^ country. 
Upon that ground, my Lords, 1 present myself to Your Lordships; and I claim 
from you an acquiescence in the principle I have laid down, that 1 positively 
could not refuse to serve my Sovereign when thus called upon.” 

Sir Robert Peel concocted his bill well, and made all possible^^liaSte to intro* 
duoe it. It was debated long and earnest! v in the House of GMUtens, but passed 
there triumphantly* The second reading of it in the House of Lords stood for 
Muliday the 25tli of May, and was debated four nights. The Duke of Welling- 
ton,” isays a gra])hic practised reporter who was present, The Duke of Wel- 
lington reserved himself for the close of the debate. We well remember the 
scene. The Duke took his seat at five o’clock on Thursday evening, and sat as 
if chained to the Treasury bench until near four o'clock the next morning. The 
galleries were filled with ladies, many of whom sat through the night, ai^d re- 
mained until the division* Among those who gave this proof of the intern^ 
with which this great historical scene had inspired them, Were the DueWess of 
Buccleuch, the Countess <if Wilton, the Countess of Essex, and^*ViWJbtinte^s 
Sidney. A brilliant circle of diplomatists and distinguished foreigtiers Stettd’ at 
the foot of the throne. The old Duke of Cambridge, who had d^claiied that he 
would not support tbe^bill, and that he should not vote at alh traa goin^ from 
one cross bench to another, attracting attentioTi by his audible reniaj^s,' and % 
his rather \iolent bonhommie. The debate flagged. There feinained *nb 
but the Duke of Wellington to speak whom the assemblage'* camd to hdar. * AH 
eyes were turn^lb this wonderM old man, who aeemied^ td' despite fffiSgaO)' and 
to be superior to the ordinary wants of humanity. He sat,* rigid* 
able, with his hat over his eyes, paying the most strict and conteientkWfB aittWllo^ to 
everything that was said. About half-past three in «hehtt<wiring%s^^ AilWtilg!^ 
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emotion rendered hu utterance thick and indistinct, and even seemed to give 
incoherence to his remarks. There wei*e indeed passages which made his friends 
exchange glanc^ in which they seemed to ask each other whether it was fatigue, 
or the growing infirmities of age, or the excitement of that memorable night, 
that had thrown the Duke’s mind off its balance. Perhaps these were the psu«- 
sages in the speech (for there were many) which did not reach the reporters’ 
galleiy ; for the reported speech, although it bears traces of deep feeling, and is 
not without a noble pathos, contains nothing to explain the misgivings a.ici ap- 
prehensions of his audience. 

“He began by expressing the regret with which he found himself in a hostile 
position to those with whom he had been constantly in the habit of acting in 
political life. am aware,' he said, address Your I.ordsbips with all your 
prejudices against me.* A painful thing for a man to say, who had been so 
loved, so looked up to, so honoured, and so trusted ! Shaken by emotion, and 
almost inaudible from his agitation, the Duke was then heaid to say, — ‘I never 
liad any claim to the confidence that Your Ijordships ha\e placed in me. But 
1 will not omit even on tliis night — possibly the last on which I shall ever ven- 
ture to address to you my advict — I will nut omit to counsel }ou as to the vote 
you should give on this occasion.’ The Duke proceeded, to the astonishment of the 
peers, to introduce, in what they considered an unconstitutional manner, n name 
which it is contrary to the rules of j>arliament to claim upon the side of the per- 
son who speaks. ^ This measure has conic up, n^ommended by the Commons, 
— wo also know that this measure has been recommended by the Crown.’ Mur- 
murs, such as the great field-marshal never heard before in the House of Peers, 
here went round the house at this unconstitutional mention of the name of tlie 
Sovereign. But their Lordships, in one of the most memorable sentences ever 
addressed to them, w’ere soon to see that, if the Duke had violated an order of 
their Lordships’ house, he had but assumed a privilege which great men some- 
times claim when they break some rule of etiquette to save an institution. 
‘ My Lords,’ he continued, ‘ the House of Lords can do nothing without the two 
other branches of the legislature. Separately from the Crown and the House of 
Commons you can do nothing. And if you break connexion with both, you will 
put an end to the functions of the House of Lords.'” 

“ The speech made a great impression $ and the result was a majorily of 47 
in favour of the second reading. The doors of their Lordships’ house were stiiv 
rounded by members of the House of Commons, who were waiting to hear the 
result. The writer was one of the first to enter when the doors were re-opened, 
and to hear the result of the division. How quickly the news was earned to all 
parts of the country by express engines, and what universal joy it gave in our 
great towns, and in the hives of manufacturing industry, this is not the place to 
describe. The house divided at half-past four. The Duke wa^ one of the last 

II. 4 D 
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to leave. It was broad day-^liglit when^ on this memorable morning, the 
Duke left the house where^ amid sueh mortification, and dbe severance of so 
many political and personal ties of association, he had so nobly served his eoun<^ 
try. A small crowd tittl collected in Palaoe-yard, early as was the hour; and 

soon as the Duke made his appearano^ diey began to cheer. ^ God bless 
you, Duke/ loudly and fervently exclaimed one mechanic, who, early as it was, 
was going to his morning toil. The Duke's horse began to prance, at the cheeis 
of the crowd, and the Duke promptly caused silence by exclaiming, * Let me 
get on my horse!’ It was now five o’clock, and the Duke rode off to St. James’ 
Park. As he passed through the Horse Guards, and received the salute of the 
sentinel on duty, was it then given him to know that lie had just secured the 
accomplishment of a legislative change, which was destined to work « stiiking 
improvement in the position and means of the private soldier, and that ere 
long, the military, in the words of Sir James Graham, woisid »lNbiow the 
reason why?’” 

But while the anti-corn-law bill was passing impressively tlirough the House 
of Lords — while it was winning for the Duke and Sir Robert a truer fame than 
any which could ever be won in strategy or in diplomacy — while it was endear- 
ing them throughout the empire to the hearts of the poor, and bespeaking for 
them endless acclamations of gratitude from those labouring masses whose honest 
toil constitutes the only real ealth of a nation — at that very time there was a 
struggle progressing in the House of Commons, on the old vexed subject of 
Irish agitation, to hurl tliem suddenly from power. The cabinet, finding that 
the Irish agitation still continued, and still was mischievous, notwithstanding all 
the repressions which had recently been practised upon it, and judging that, if 
it were not summarily crushed, it would grow and become strong again, had 
prepared a coercion bill, with some stringent provisions, as a measure, if not 
absolutely ‘essential, at least eminently desirable, for the conservation of the 
peace; and, circumstances being urgent, they pushed it forward in the imme- 
diate wake of the anti-corn-law bill. But their defeat upon it was certain. It 
came in at the precise juncture to serve as a pretext for overthrowing them. 
Their antagonists of all classes were fiercely on fire against them, on account of 
the triumph of their free-trade policy, — the whigs from envy, other liberals from 
spite, the protectionists from a mixture of chagrin, mortification, and anger; and 
they eagerly united on the coercion question to take vengeance for the anti- 
corn-law question. Nor was this all; but, by a curious coincitence, on the very 
same night in whic^ the anti-com-law bill triumphantly passed the Lords, on 
that same nigl^the coercion bill was rejected by a majority of 73 in the Com- 
mons. The ministry, of course, resigned; so that they fell in the act of tri- 
umphing, and triumphed in the act of falling. 

“ Their fall had been foreseen. The dissolution of Sir Robert Peel’s govern- 
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roent, as soon ii«i^e>((reat object of their acceptance of oiiSce should have been 
accooiplished^ was ^inevitable. It is thought the great minister and iiis noble 
colleagUid oontemplatodtthis issue with satisfaction. They who alone could have 
broken the power of protection had accomplibhed th^, object; the details of 
commercial reform would be far better carried out by tlie moderate liberals. 
The great principles had been gained at a vast expense of labour, disaeiibion, 
and odium; it was far more politic in every view to avoid the continuance of the 
embittered contest. The great policy they advocated had been triumphant; 
notlung but difficulties, hatreds, and dissensions remained; and these tlioy left 
to their opponents. The prospemiis condition of the commei(U and hnancos 
of the country under their management rendered tlie moment for withdrawal 
auspicious; and Sir Robert Peel and his collcagnos retired from office, having 
accomplished their mighty task. The Duke of Wellington merely announced 
to the of Lords the termination of the ministry, and gave no explanation 
of the cause of that event ” 
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ri|C X>VICV OF WKLLIVOTOM’8 FUFLIC APPRAHANCSS XM HI8 OLX> AOK—HXB POSITION UNDER THE BUB- 
BELL ADMINISTRATION — HIB CONDUCT IN REFERENCE TO THE BRITISH DEFENCES, THE CHARTIST 
DI 6 TORBANCBS, THE WAR OF THE PUNJA1TB, THE DEATH OF SIR ROBERT FEEL, AND OTHER PUBtid 
AFFAIRS IN 1647 — 1602 — TUB CLOSE OF HIS PUBLIC LIFE. 


Tkb Duke of Wellington’s appearance in the House of Lords, and in the 
streets, had always been interesting; but, at the period of his life at which our 
narrative has now arrived, it had become so eminently remarkable as tq be one 
of the chief sights of the metropolis. He was, of course, historically notable, 
us at once conqueror, diplomatist, and premier; but he also had become a pecu- 
liar character, both personally and politically, and was withal a very singular 
speeimm qf an ag^ gentleman. Old age, in his case, not only came, like the 
fulness if the to proclaim bygone fruitfulness and former bloom, but like- 
wise possesaecjLj,^ warmth and a balminess as if a considerable measure of per- 
ennial spring were struggling powerfully, though vainly, to destroy the com- 
mencing winter. lie had now attained the great age of 77 years; and, though 
his intellect was undimrned and his form unbent, the infirmities of age ne- 
cessarily became felt. He had become somewhat deaf; his speech was laboured; 
and the energy that reiiised to confess weakness was occasionally checked by 
accidents. The old man, nevertheless, continued to be most attentive to his 
duties as a peer; his slight form and white liead were always seen in their ac- 
customed f)lace with military punctuality; and the singular clearness of his 
intellect constantly decided or simplified complicated points.” 

His Grace was always one of the earliest to arrive; and the stranger who 
desired to see this world-famed man, bad no more certain course than to way- 
lay him on one of his customary routes. Eitlier on the pathway of the Green 
Park, the road down Constitution Hill, or in Piccadilly, James’ Streep or 
St» James’ Park, on every day the house met, and a little beforq the hour of 
meedng, be w^as sure to encounter that unmistakable face, and equally sure of 
a military salute in return to his salutation. In fine weather, until age forbade, 
His Grace took the arm of a friend, generally his secretary, and walked through 
the pai'ks to t4|^oase; later, he rode down on horseback; and his weU-kno^^ 
attitude leaning far back and straining on the bridle, will long 
tha memory, raising the fore-finger of his right liand to bis,hat; Jn return to the 
raised hats of the passers-by, and rotorning in a remarkable manner tbeiatute 
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of the private soldier. In bad weather, or at night, His Grace rode down in t 
singular carriage-— of his own device, it may be supposed, £br it was on the plai 
of a gun-carriage and limber, ha\dng the four wheels of the same size — drawi 
by one horse. 

During the days of his political activity, he occupied a seat on the govern- 
ment or the opposition benches, as the case requii'ed; but on liis declining a 
ministerial position, he sat on the cross-benches usually occu])ied by peers who 
considered themselves unattached to party. Afterwards, as deafness came Upon 
him, he sat, when the house was not in committee, in the chair at the table 
provided for the chairman of committees. The form of the venerable man 
seated in this chair, his legs crossed, his hands folded, or perhaps one occasion- 
ally raised to his ear, his head sunk forward on liis chest, will ever be the first 
idea which will rise to the memory of the fi’equente^rs of the house, w*hen pas- 


sages of his political career are mentioned. The Duke was constantly attentive 
to every proceeding and to every speech uttci’cJ. \Vhoev(»r the speaker, or 
however great or trivial the subject, it seemed that nothing ]ia8sed which did not 
receive notice. It is supposed, that, although the Duke certainly read the morn- 
ing newspapers — even the advertisements were carefully scanned — his know- 
ledge of the proceedings of the House of Lords was derived from his pei*sonal 
attention. His dress while attending the house, as upon all other occasions, was 
scrupulously neat and unpretending — generally a blue frock-coat, white waistcoat, 
white trousers (if the weather was suitable,) shoes, and white neckcloth. Once 
in cold weather His Grace amused the liouse by a])})caring in a cape of very 


scanty dimensions. It appeared, however, to suit his convenience excellently, 
and it became a bistoric garment. It was probably a reminiscence of tlie mili- 


tary cape of his Spanish campaigns. 

“His reported speeches afford die best indication of the mind he brought to 
hear upon the subjects under discussion. They are remarkable for their plain- 
ness, perspicuity, and energy. Whether founded on correct general views or 
not, they always went plainly and directly to the point, and were delivered with ' 
a soldier-like bluntness, which became him well. Always diere were panscs 
tween the sentences, but never from hesitation or want of thought; and latterly 
a difficulty in moving the lower jaw made these pauses somewhat painful. Hu 
action was entirely deficient in the graces of oratory, and was rather nervous and 
irregular. He stood by the table, which he struck with considerable energy of 
acti^, but without violence, and without any respect to the cadence of hu sen- 
tences, or the climax of his reasoning. For many years, w en ns ® 
of the peerage had been acknowledged, His Grace appeared to 
the coCl of the House of Lorels, directing their proceedings -th ^Idiere^o 
brevity; and more than once his military command to ‘speak up has mpped 
the oratory of a nervous young senator in the bud. 
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Upon occaaiona of )>«irluHneiitary Boiemnity Has Grace was forced to take 
a very lea^ling part. i Twice every year at least, on every opoiing and proroga*^ 
tion of parliament, the journals announced that * His Grace the Duke of Wel« 
liiigton was among the earliest attendants.’ Upon these occasion, dressed in hh 
iield-marshal’s uniform, and in his robes as a peer, decorated always with the 
insignia of the Garter or tho Bath, and generally witli some one of his foreign 
orders in coinplimcnt to some prince or dignitary present, His Grace received 
and warmly returned the greetings of his personal friends, and had a bow or a 
smile ready for his ac^quaintances. Always, too, some peeress of the highest ton, 
or some beauties of the Court, challenged his chivalrous courtesy. When the 
guns announced the approach of the Sovereign, he withdrew, and reappeared 
bearing the sword of state in the procession which ushered the Queen into the 
house ; and then, taking up his position by her side, he listened with scrupulons 
attention to every word ol’ the royal speech. In later days, the gorgeous weapon 
seemed too much for t)ie old man's strength ; and, from weakness, and some- 
times from the absoi'ption of his attention, it assumed an inclination over the 
head of the Sovereign which seemed rather alarming. His Grace never 
thought of relinquisiiing this formal duty, and carried the sword at the proroga- 
tion two months before his decease.’’ 

Tho ministry which succeeded that of Sir Robert Peel, in 1846, was led by 
Lord John Russell. The Duke of Wellington, though unable to hold any 
political place in the new ministry, continued to rule at the Horse Guards. No 
man could, with any propriety, supersede him there. The Queen and the 
whole country expected him to remain commander-in-chief as long as he lived. 
And great as were the duties of that high office, especially as commingled with 
the duties of his other offices, he had still abundant energy to perform them all. 
And he continued to perform them with a professional relish, and with a zeal for 
improvement, as if he were still a young man. Yet he possessed some remarkable 
hankerings after the severe discipline, and even after some of the heavy equi})- 
ments, of the olden time, and was apt to display these hankerings in curious in- 
termixture witli newer notions and a loftier spirit. Hence did he, at this time, 
review the records of the lash in the army, with the result of standing up in the 
House of Lords to vindicate the punishment of flogging, yet deprecating it in 
the same breath, and also issuing an order from the Horse Guards that it should 
thenceforth be abridged. 

It has been my invariable practice,” said he, since I first had the honour 
of a command in the army, to make every endeavour to diminish the punidi- 
ment, so as i^^lhssible to lead by degrees to its entire discontiilttikice. But 
really, iny Lords, the fact is that it is impossible to carry »oii the diodpKiie rf the 
British army without some punishment of that description t which the iwdiriduel 
shall feel. I must beg Your Lordsliips to observe that) if we toe to hctc sli 
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armj, vre ranst kave it in a state cf discipline, a state of subordination to com- 
mand and of obedience to the state. This country docs not like an army und^r 
any oireumstanoes; but in no case would it bear any but the best troops that can 
be had. We must have the vei^y best tsoops in this country, and in evexy part 
of the world where we employ thorn. We require the best conduct atnd the 
most perfect subordination and order; for I assure Your Lordships that our 
troops are now at this moment engaged, and are constantly engage<l, in the 
daily performance of services which you could not require — nay, I will go fur- 
ther, and say, which you could not have — from any other troops in the world. 
It is necessary for me, however, to remark — and I entreat Your Lordships to 
remark— thi^ you cannot have an army it, unfortnnat(*lv, it should lose its dis- 
cipline and habits of subordination and good order. Knt Your Lordships may 
rely upon it that I will continue to do what I liave always endeavoui'ed to do, 
that is, to diminish the punishment as much as possible, and I hojK? I may live 
to see it abolished altogether.*’ 

Pity that our great victor did not earlier and at once see his way to abolish 
the lash. Well could he afford to de<?pi8e it. M.inv were the moral forces known 
to him, all deeply investigated by him, well tested, well appreciated, some of 
them of his own nursing and training, wliose inffuence, even one by one, was 
worth immensely more lor the efficiency of an army than any conceivable amount 


of physical coercion or of penal terror. Hence could he descant, earnestly and 
convincingly, on the mere presence of a fair proportion of veterans, as itself suffi- 
cient to impart both discipline and hci-oisra to an armed mass. This ho did on 
the 26tli of April, 1847, on occasion of the introduction of a bill by government 
for sanctioning enlistment for a limited peinod oi service. “I entreat Your 
Lordships,” said he, in dealing with this measure, to take care that it shall not 
deprive tlie country of the services of its old soldiers. It is they who set the e\- 
dniple; it is they who maintain discipline and good order; it is they who at all 
tunes put themselves at the head of all great enterprises; and it is they upon 
vhom you must rely for the performance of those services which are required 
flora an army in time of peace as well as in war. I must observe that, 
although thie country has been under the protection of treaties of peace fcr^ 
thirty years and more, I have, during that time, had under my considen^- 
military operations of great extent and importance, not only in the Mcditem 
lanean, but in Nortli and Soutli America, and all over Asia, nearly at the sotne' 
time; and if you bad not bad the strictest ihscipline and the best troops in the 

world, it Wd have been possible for yon to carry on ^ 

\ ^ A r\\Vwa.* Vn ibat. case it was necessary to traiw* 

\.00h, my fee ewe «A CW, « 

port txoopa .irotti Austeaha, and Ian . , i eonoert with the felps'trf 
upon to a«t «l/rivara,/in and^on » » . ^^tpected from tbeitt.' 

Her Ml^y. .They wcoeeded in cffectmg all that was e pe 
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How was that done ? It was done by the discipline of yonr troops, — the dis- 
cipline maintained by the old soldiers. They were the men who led the yoanger 
ones; and acting altogether, they arc able to achieve any conquest.” 

The Duke, however, did not oj^pose the bill for sanctioning a limited period 
of service, but warmly supported it, believing that it would tend to raise the 
morale of the arAy, and that, under its operation, a sufficient number of old 
soldiers, or indeed all old soldiers of real value, would still be retained through 
their own voluntary re-»cnlistment. In tliis session of 1847, also, the Duke 
condemned the disbanding of soldiers in India, and made speeches on the landed 
property bill for Ireland, and on Britain’s armed interference with the internal 
affairs of Portugal. But his grand work of this year was an exciting of 
the public mind on the subject of the national defences. His attention 
had been called to that subject in connexion with his duties as lord- 
warden of the Cinque Ports. He regarded our coasts as utterly insecure, and 
our military establishments as utterly too feeble ; ho had for years, privately but 
vainly, endeavoured to persuade the authorities to strengthen them ; and now, 
in January, 1847, he wrote an elaborate memorandum, addressed to Sir John 
Burgoyne, explaining his opinions, and systematising the facts on which they 
rested. This was not intended for publication, but designed only to stimulate 
the authorities. Suddenl), however, there came abroad a pamphlet, from the 
pen of a son of Louis Philipj)e, the King of the French, ])ointing out the w^eak 
points of our coasts, and hinting how easily a French army might make a de- 
scent upon Britain. The Duke’s memorandum then, by some furreptitious 
process, got wdiig into the newspapers, seeming to confirm everything which the 
pamphlet said, and instantly producing a general excitement. One part of the 
nation were fired wdth alarm, another part were agitated with doubt, and a 
third part boldly pronounced the country invulnerable in virtue of its moral 
forces; but 'all, excepting only a very few individuals, have since seen plentiful 
reason to acknowdedge that the whole memorandum sprang from the same 
wonderful sagacity which achieved the manifold successes of our hero’s whole 
military career. 

In this document, the Duke notes the alteration which has been made on our 
defensive condition by steam-navigation, — that every mile of our coast, which 
has sufficient depth and sea-room, is now approachable at all times of tide, and 
in all seasons, by steam-vessels, from all quarters, — that the whole circumference 
of our country is now liable to assault, or at least to insult and to the levying of 
contributions ; and he declares that we have no defence, or hope of defence^ 
excepting in ou|^||^t.” He estimates the force necessary for mere gamsons ti 
65,000 men, and that the force then in the kingdom would not suffice even 
protecting our arsenals. And as to a remedy, he says, — The measure 
which I have earnestly entreated different administrations to decide, which w 
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constitiitionaly and has been invariably adopted in time of peace for the last 
eighty years, is to raise, embody, organize, and discipline the militia, of the tame 
numbers for each of the three kingdoms united as during the late war. This 
would give a mass of organized force amounting to about 150,000 meii> which 
we might immediately set to work to discipline. This alone would enable us to 
establish the strength of our army. This, with an augmentation of the force ef 
the regular army, which would not cost X400,()00, would put the country on its 
legs in resj>ect to personal force ; and I would engage for its defence, old as I 
am. But as we stand now, and if it bo true that tlie exertions of the fleet alone 
are not sufficient to provide for our defence, we are not safe for a week after the 
declaration of war.” 

But in the early part of 1848, hoforo the autliontu*^ laid time to attempt any 
due use of this startling exposition of the insufficiency of flic national defences, 
their attention was suddenly called to another danger etjually great, hut of a dif- 
ferent kind. Another ])oliticnl earthquake, scarcely any premonition, and 
threatening to be more defitructive than any ])iev ions one, \ iolenllv shook the 
greater part of Europe. The focus of tl\is also was France; hut the radiations 
of it throbbed through countries to the noitli, the tnist, the south, and the west. 
France was instantly revolutioni/.ed, and all tin* other eouiitiies uero more or 
less convulsed. The s|)irit of deinoeracv seemed e\er)\vlicre tilting up and shat- 
tering even the oldest monarchical governments, exactly as geologists tell us the 
cataclasms of the pre-adamite times tilt(‘d up ami smashed tlie ci ust of the earth, 
dlirones tottered ominously, or were rent asmicki ; and crowns looked as if 
about to become the foot-halls of the peo])le. K\en I^ritain, in spite of the 
srrengtli of lier institutions, in spite of tl)eir pop!ihn admixtures, in spite also of 
the recent efforts of her legislatois to keep pace witli tlie ]>] ogress of all reason- 
able demand for reform, had too much ol the anarchical elcnidit, ])articularly in 
the organized masses of her repealers and her cliartists, to escajic agitation. Ire*- 
hind, of course, burst into ujiroar. The two eyes of Scotland, the great cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, became lachrymose, and looked as if inclined to shed 
blood. Several of the large towms of England made mingled indications of 
wrath and terror. And, above all, immense multitudes of chartists, in alFpbrts 
of the kingdom, were appointed, hy the leaders of their organization, to d 
grand rendezvous, on the 10th of April, on Kennington Common, in tho 
of London, to march thence in compact procession to the Houses of Parliandli^l^^ 
jirofessedly to present there a monster petition for the enactment of their 
hut manifestly, and almost avowedly, to overaw'e the autliorities and overt 
fhe constitution. 

Here was work for the Duke of Wellington. The British metropolis Was to 
he besieged; and who but the commandor-in-chief of the British forces should bir 
11. 4 £ 
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•eailed upon to defend it ? Considerable military force was at hand^ more mili- 
tary force could be brought in from the country, all the police force of the city 
was available, and a special constabulaiy force, of at least 170,000 men, was sud- 
denly enrolled ; but tliese masses, so great, so heterogeneous, in such noi^el cir- 
cumstances, with the imminent view of preventing a breach of the peace rather 
than of fighting a battle, would be advantageously commanded, as to either their 
positions or their movements, only by a great master-strategist like the hero of 
Waterloo. The Duke’s services were all the more necessary, too, that the 
government forbearingly determined to stand strictly on the defensive, allowing 
the chartists to hold their meeting on Kenningtou Common, and simply forbid- 
<ling them to march in procession on the metropolis. Our hero’s arrangements, 
therefore, were not in any way to assail them, not in any degree to irritate them, 
but only to exhibit such calm, solemn, massive strength, as should by its silent 
influence, i^we them into dispersion. And right skilfully were these arrange- 
ments m$i^; right powerfully did they serve their purpose. 

The^easures devised and personally worked by the Duke of Wellington,” 
says the Annual Register of the period, ‘^were on a large and complete scale, 
though so arranged as not to obtrude themselves needlessly on the view. Tlie 
Thames* bridges were the main points of concentration; boclies of foot and horse 
police, and assistant masses of special constables, being posted at their approaclieo 
on either side. In the immediate neighbourhood of each of them, within call, 
a strong force of military \\as kept ready for instant nio\ement — at Blackfriars 
Bridge, Chelsea ])en&ioncrs, c^c.; at Waterloo Bridge, horse guards, marines, 
<fcc.; at Westminster Bridge, horse, foot and artillery. Tv\o regiments of the 
line w’ere kept in hand at Millbaiik Penitential^ ; 1,200 infantry at Deptford 
dockyards, and thirty j)ieces of heavy field ordnance at the Tower; all ready for 
transport by hired steamers, to any spot wliere serious business might tlireateii. 
At otlier places, also, bodies of troops were posted, out of sight, but within sud- 
den command, — as in the great area of the un tenanted Kose-lnn yard, at the 
end of Farringdon street ; in the enclosure of Bridewell prison, and in several 
]>oint8 of vantage immediately round Kenningtou Common itself. The public 
offices at the west end, at Soraerset-house, and in the city, were profusely fur- 
nished with arms; and such places as the Bank of England were packed with 
troops and artillery, and strengthened with sand-bag parapets on their walls and 
timber barricadings of their windows, each pierced with loopholes for the fire of 
defensive musketry. And the special constables were organized throughout the 
metropolis, for the stationary defence of their own districts, or as moveable bodies 
to co-operate wU|||the soldiery and police.” So sufficient were these prepara- 
tions that the ^artists could not entertain a thought of facing them, only 
about thirty thousand even venturing to assemble on the Common, and all these 
dispersing peaceably on the spot ; so that the whole affair which was to r©vo)u- 
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tionize the empire catne into view like a soap-bubble, and burst instantly in the 
breeze, amid the general derision of the world. 

All the excitement throughout England and Scotland immediately died 
away. The uproar in Ireland, however, continued loud and threatening, inso- 
much as for some time to engage the anxious attention of the commander-in- 
chief and of the government. An extensive organization, under able leaders, 
spoke openly of rebellion, and seemed only to wait some near completion of ar- 
rangements to burst into action. But this was checked from the first, oi the 
part of the Duke of Wellington, by similar military dispositions to tliose which 
he had ordered against the re])eal agitation; it was further hai*assed, about the 
end of July, by a bill, suddenly brought in by the government, and carried 
vigorously, in great haste, through both houses of parlianumt, vesting extra- 
ordinary temporary powers in the lord-lieutenant; and, in only a few days more, 
it was extinguished, without an effort, amid some ludicrous accompaniments, by 
a mere demonstration of strength, and by the unresisting capture of the leaders. 
Then wore the three kingdoms restored to coinjdcte tranquillity, having sustained 
but very trivial injury from the agitation, and remaining thenceforth in entire 
repose, while the heavings of the political eartli(|uake continued to desolate the 
('ontinent. And their en joyment of peace throughout so terrible a crisis, one of 
the most violently erui)tive which ever shook Eiir()j)e, was due, in no small degree, 
under the Divine ])rovidenco, to the overawing influence of the Commander-in- 
chiefs arrangements. 

The Duke of Wellington himself understood this. He believed that, in recent 
A ears, in consequence of the chartist and the repeal agitations, respect for the 
law had in a great degree ebbed from the minds of the operative classes of 
Britain, and almost wholly so from tlie minds of the Irish masses. Hence, did 
he make his military dispositions on the assumption, that there was little or no 
moral influence to aid them. Hence, also, in reference to the chartists' affair of 
Kennington Common, did he say, in the House of Lords, on the 19th of April, 
on occasion of the second reading of a bill for constricting the law of treason and 
sedition, — “In 1831, one squadron of dragoons did that at Bristol which it re- 
quired sixty thousand men to perform at Lyon. My Lords, I attribute this to 
the respect which prevailed at that time in England for the law, — to the feelaig 
wliich every man had that he was disobeying the law by joining in insmiectielll* 
Respect for the law it was which then saved Bristol. We are certainly not HO# 
in that happy position. It is true that without the exercise of force we hare 
seen large bodies of persons who had collected in the vicinity of this city quietly 
disperse; but that W’as not out of submission to the law. Was not the whole 
population of the city, civil as well as military, under arms? Were there not 
several hundred thousand persons embodied as constables? Were they not 
organised and directed by persons capable of directing them? Were there not 
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thoubaiids uf troops under urnist And wore there not thousands of police in 
readiness to act if need were? Can it be said, then, that it was respect for tfee 
which prevented an outrage bein^ coniniitted by the persons to whom 1 
have referred?” 

4n the latter part of 1848 and the early part of 1849, the Duke of Welling- 
ton had much anxiety also n^speeting India. An insurrection broke out in the 
Punjaub in the spring of 1818, leading to a general renewal of the Sikh' war. 
The British army could not take the field against the Sikhs till Se|)tember, and 
were then for some time baffled, in a series of* operations. At Chillianwallah, in par- 
ticular, though eventually becoming victors, they suffered some stinging disgraces, 
such as the loss of six guns, and some severe disasters, such as the loss of 2,500 
men, and at the same time were not able to prevent the enemy from afterwards 
resuming a most nienacing attitude. The news of these occurrences created 
excessive dissatisfaction in Britain. Lord Gough, who had continued in the 
commandiiii-chief in India, and had conducted the war, was generally de- 
nounced. Most voices clainouied loudly for another commander. The Duke 
of* Wellington, on being j-eejuested to name some generals from whom a selection 
might be made, would name only Sir C^harlcs Ka])ier, who was on bad terms 
with the East India Directoi-s, but whom the Duke regarded as the only man 
com})etont to supersede Lord Gough; and on Sir Charles being offered the coiii- 
niand, but hesitating to acce[)t it, the Duke said to him, curtly but earnestly, 
‘‘If you will not go, 1 must.” Was there ever such a decision from a man over- 
laden with honours, and eighty }eais of age? Sir Charles, of course, could not 
stand before it, but instantly gave way. However, before he could reach the 
scene of action, the affairs of the war were all right. Lord Gough liad 
thoroughly retrieved the fortunes of* the field; and he wound up the campaign 
by extinguishing the hostilities of the Sikhs, and annexing all their territory to 
the British (jominions. 

The Duke of Wellington, in the House of Lords, on the 24th of April, 1849, 
vied with other peers in passing encomiums on tlie victorious army. And at 
the same time, in the ready exercise of the justice and generosity which so nobly 
distinguished him, he took occasion, in that higli place — th^ coinmander-in- 
chief of all the British forces — to vindicate tho 14th dragoons from some asper- 
sions which had been cast upon them for a movement in retreat at the battle of 
Chillianwallah. Often had he done such things, both there aii4 in other places; 
ever had he been forward, of his own accord, as regarded eitlier corps or indi- 
viduals, not only to praise tlie meritorious, but to encourage the vexed, to re- 
dress the aggrie^^{||lnd to justify the inaljgned; and though the present instance 
was not a more iTtnarkable one than some others, yet as it was among the last, 
we shall quote it in full. 

“ It happened,” said he, “ that these cavalry (the 14th dragoons) had to coo- 
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duct their operations over a country much broken by ravines and by rough jungles, 
which rendered it impossible for the troops to move in their usual regular order. 
It happened that the officer commanding the brigade of wliich this corps formed 
a part was wounded in the head during the advance, and was obliged to quit tlie 
field. The officer next in command, being at a distance from the spot, was not 
aware that his commanding officer was obliged to withdraw from the field. Un- 
der these circumstances the word of coinniatid was given b} some person not 
authonsed, and of whom no trace can he found; and some confusion took plm*e, 
which, from the crowd and tlie circumstances of the moment, could not easily be 
remedied. But it was remedied at last, and all were got in order, and the corps 
successfully performed its duty, as I and other noble lords around me have seen 
them perform it on other occasions. My Lords, these things may happen to any 
troops; but we, whose fortune it lias been to see similar engag(*inent8 in the field, 
feel what must be felt by all Your Lordships, that the character of a corjis must 
not be taken from them by scraps in the iK‘\\spa])crs, but the facts must be 
sought in the report of the commander-in-chief, and in the inquiry made by the 
proper parties, — an inquiry very ditrerciit from that made by tlie publishers of 
newspapers. The order was made, and no one needs to be informed that a 
movement in retreat is not a movement in advance; hut Your Lordships must be 
convinced, as 1 myself am, that the movement in retrt‘at wUvS one of those ac- 
cidents which must happen occasionally, and that tlie corps to whicli it hajipened 
were as worthy of confidence then as they have been since, as they were before, 
and as I hope they always will be.” 

In the parliamentary session of 1848, the Duke of Wellington spoke only on 
the bill for constricting the law of treason and sedition, and on a bill for con- 
tinuing and amending the law respecting illegal oaths in Ireland. In the session 
of 1849, he spoke on the address to tlie Crown, on the intei'ference of Britain in 
the internal affairs of Sicily, on the booty of tlie army in India, on the statistics 
of war-medals, on regimental benefit societies, and on the pilotage bill. And in 
the session of 1850, he spoke on the extension of war-medals, on university re- 
form, on party processions in Ireland, on the proposed abolition of the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland, on Lord Brougham’s judicial conduct in the House of 
Lords, and on the death of Sir liobei’t Peel. His remarks on most of these 
topics arose mainly from his position in some one or other of his public offices | 
and even those on Sir Robert Peel had no reference to existing partisanships, 
but were entirely a tribute to Sir Robert's memory as a mini^r and as a m^. 

Sir Robert’s death gave a shock to public feeling throughout the empire. 
It occurred, by a fall from horseback, in the fulness of his energy, at the spring- 
tide of his fame. He had, by steady adventurous ascent, become the most con- 
spicuous statesman in Europe. Even the French chambers suspended their 
sittings to mark their sonw for his death; and all classes of his opponents, as 
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well as all classes of his admirers, both at liome and abroad, stood still for a 
moment to give testimony to his worth. The Duke of Wellington necessarily 
mourned him most of all. He and Peel had breasted the breezes of politics to- 
gether, at the head of a swaying mass, during a quarter of a century, tlirough 
many a baffling vicissitude, treading down old distinctions, and moving right 
forward or upward in a direction of their own, till at length they stood high 
aloft, amid a halcyon calm, contemplating together the fair far prospect around, 
the elder congratulating himself tliat the younger would yet live many years to 
secure permanenc}^ of effect from their conjoint labours, when suddenly that 
younger was struck down in death at the elder’s feet. No wonder that the 
Duke mourned. Nor was it much wonder that, as we are told, when he stood 
up in the House of Lords to sj)eak of Sir Robert’s death, he visibly struggled 
hard with emotion to find utterance. But it is curious to observe that, while 
there were so many excellencies to eulogise, and while some of these were 
brilliantly touched by Jjonls Lansdow^ne, Stanley, Brougham, and other 
speakers. Sir Robert’s truthfulness alone was w^hat the Duke chose to dilate 
upon, — no doubt because his own judgment, co-operating with his high con- 
scientiousness and his vast experience, pronounced that property to be the key- 
stone in the arch of human worth. 

“ My Lords,” said he, “ I rise to give expression to the satisfaction witli 
which I have heard this conversation on the part of Your Lordships, both on 
the part of those noble lords who w^ere opposed to Sir Robert Peel during the 
whole course of their political lives, and on the part of those noble friends of 
mine w^ho have been only opposed to him lately. Your Lordships must all feel 
the high and honourable character of the late Sir Robert Peel. I was long con- 
nected with him in public life; w^e were both in the councils of our Sovereign 
together; and I had long the honour to enjoy his private friendship. In all the 
course of my acquaintance with Sir Robert Peel, 1 never knew a man in whose 
truth and justice I had a more lively confidence, or in whom I saw a more in- 
variable desire to promote the public service. lu the whole course of my com- 
munication with him, 1 never knew an instance in which he did not show the 
strongest attachment to truth; and I never saw in the whole course of my life 
the smallest reason for suspecting that he stated anything which he did not 
firmly believe to be the fact. My Lords, I could not let this conversation come 
to a close without stating that which I believe to have been the strongest 
characteristic feature of his mind. I again repeat to you, my Lords, my satis- 
faction at hearing the sentiments of regret which you have expressed at 
his loss.” 

In the parliamentary session of 1851, the Duke of Wellington spoke on the 
appointment of Lord Redesdale as chairman of committees, on Lord Torrington s 
administration of martial law in Ceylon, on the governor-generalship of Indi*> 
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and on the bill to prevent the iiiiaiithorized assumption oi' ecclesiastical titles. 
Ilis speech on the second of these subjects contains an interesting piece of self- 
vindication, in reference to his conduct in the Peninsula. 1 contend/’ said he, 
that martial law is neither more nor less than the will of the general who com-, 
niands the anny. In fact, martial law means no law at all ; therefore the general 
who declares martial law, and commands that it shall be carried into execution, 
is bound to lay down distinctly the rules and regulations and limits according 
to which his will is to be carried out. Now, I have in another countiy cairied 
out martial law ; that is to say, 1 have governed a large proportion of the popula- 
tion of a country by my own will. But then, what did Ido? 1 declared that 
the country should be go\erned according to its own national law, and 1 carried 
into execution that my so declared will. I governed the country strictly 
by the laws of the country; and I governed it with such moderation, 

1 must sav, that political servants and judges wlio at first fled, or had been 
expelled, afterwards consented to act under in\ direction. The jiulges sat in the 
courts of law, conducting tin ir judicial Imsinchs, and administering tbe law under 
my direction.” Ilis Grace, therefore, “])rot(‘sted im^st distinctly against being 
called into comparison, in any wa} wliate\» i. with Lord Torrington. 

In this session of IHol, also, the Duke acted an important jiartwith reference 
to a ministerial crisis. The Kusscll administi’ation Ibund itself so w'eakened, 
chiefly on financial grounds, as to be obliged to resign. Lord Stanley, as the 
head of the protectionist party, was requested to form a new government; but, 
not being able to rely sufficiently on bis supjiorters, lie declined the task, and 
recommended that a coalition should be made betwec'U the chiefs of tlie Pocino 
})arty, headed by Lord Aberdeen, and the chiefs of the late ministry, headed by 
the ex-preinier. ' Lord Aberdeen, feeling a strong reimgnance to the Ecclesiastical 
titles’ bill, which Lord John Bussell bad introduced, and which would require 
to be reintroduced as a jiromiiient question of the da}, on wdiicli a large por- 
tion of the Protestants of tbe empire felt high excitement on account of its 
antagonism to the aggressions of the Roman Catholics, declined the coalition. 
Lord Stanley now felt bound to attempt the formation of a government; but, 
after making a zealous effort, lie was obliged to inform the Queen that he could 
not succeed. Her Majesty, being now in a grave difficulty, sent for the Duke 
of Wellington, as her surest adviser, who alone seemed likely to extricate her; 
and His Grace, looking purely to the interests of the public service, witli supreme 
disregard of all party considerations, advised Her Majesty to reinstate the former 
ministry. He calculated that the mere bafflements of the crisis would make a 
^•ufficient transfer of influence to that ministry from the opposition to give the 
former a working strength; and, on the Queen following his advice, he soon 
foimd his calculations realized. He saw cause also to strengthen the reinstated 
ministry by his own support, on the Ecclesiastical titles’ bill, in the House of 
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Lordfl, — declaring that, though he had always endeavoured to carry out the 
principles of the Emancipation a^it of 1829, he felt that the recent aggressive 
proceedings of the court of Koine required to be met by some resistive 
legislation. 

Throughout the summer of 1851 occurred the great exhibition in the 
orystal palace in Hyde Park. It was, in some sense, a congress of all nations 
to celebrate the arts of peace. No man delighted more in it than the Duke of 
Wellington. He made several visits to the palace during its construction, 
and many after its o]3oning. On one occasion, he happened to be passing some 
cases in the foreign department, at a moment when the owners were unpacking 
Prench silver statuettes of himself and Buonaparte; and a crowd of Frenchmen, 
recognizing him from his statuette, made quite a scene of admiring him. At 
the ccr^ony of the opening, lie walked with the Marquis of Anglesey, im- 
mediately before Her Majesty’s ministers, and afterwards freely about the 
jdatfprm, gazing with intense interest on the salient objects of the exhibition, 
hut himself all the while an object of far inteiiscr interest than any of these 
to tlic great body of the spectators. The hero of Waterloo, the victor of 
so many foughteii fields, was that day entering his eighty-third year of 
age; and never before had s(» remarkable a nnin walked abroad, on an 
eighty-third birth-day, amid so marvellous a scene. It was the birth-day also, 
though but the second, of Prince Arthur, to whom the Duke had stood sponsor; 
and at the close of the ceremony, the aged hero rc])aired to Buckingham palace 
with a jew idled casket, as a birth-day ])rescnt to liis royal godson. 

At all the Duke’s visits to the exhibition, he continued to be enthusiastically 
greeted by the sjjcctators. Sometimes he w^as even incommoded by their admira- 
tion; and, on one day, he became the cause of such a sudden strong sensation, 
in the way of a rush to sec him, as spread a panic through the building, and 
obliged him. in prudence to retreat, llis wisest adrnirers, however, were the 
calmest, — tliiiiking less of his personal ap})earance in that })lace, than of the 
influence of his deeds in creating it. And one of them said in a funeral oration 
after his death, — “ When I saw the Duke of Wellington moving through the 
])alace of industry that was lately erected in the metropolis — which men of all 
nations viewed with admiration and delight — and the dense crowds making waiy 
at his approach, I could not help regarding him as the presiding genius of that 
temple of peace, which seemed erected for his especial glorification. It is at least 
certain that, without the blessing of the long peace which his victories had 
secured, such a building would have been raised^ in vain. His presence there 
w^as hailed by m^ ^if all the nations w^hich he had delivered from bondage; $nd 
those who might nave, years gone by, regarded him as an enemy, looked 
liim with veneration and delight.’' 

In the ])arli amentary session of 1852, the aged Duke found oqcapiop once 
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more to throw his chivalrous sliield over a military officer's reputation. Sir 
Ha^ Smith, the commander-in-chief of the Queen's forces in the South of 
Africa, had been so baffled by the hostilities of the ('affres that the British public 
became irritated by his failures, insomuch that the government felt obliged to 
recall him. The Duke of Wellington, on the subject being mentioned in the 
House of Lords, said, — “ Sir Harry Smith is an officer who, fi*om his high 
reputation in the service, ought not to require any commendation from me^ but 
having filled a high command in several important military o]>erations long 
before, carried on under my direction, and he having been now n called by 
Her Majesty s government, it is but justice to him to say that I, who am his 
commanding officer, though at a great dist.iiKC', entiiely a])provo of all his 
operations, of all the orders vliich he has given to his troops, and of the ar- 
rangements which he has made for their success." In this session of 1652, 
also, the Duke spoke on the ordnance in\t‘nnons of !Mr, Waiiicr. But his 
grand business this session, as also that of all the other li'adiiig statesmen, had 
reference to the remedy which he had so long uiged on tlie authorities, parti- 
cularly in 1847, for the inefficient state ol the naliunal defences. First the 
1 evolution in France, next rapid fluctuations in the lepubhc which was then 
established, and next the speedy transmutation of that republic into a Buona- 
jiartean empire revived, strengthened, and extended the alarm wliich had been 
raised in the British mind respecting the ])robal)ility of a French invasion. 
The government now took uj), with much wanntli, Lord Wellington's notice of 
a standing militia, and introduced a bill upon the subject, pi oposing that th«> 
force to be raised sliould be 1 50,000 strong, and all ‘‘ local.” But they were 
(onfronted and overtlirown by a still warmer /.eal, which required the militia to 
he “ regular,” or disposable in any ])art of the united kingdom. A new min- 
istry, with the Earl of Derby (formerly Lord htaiile^ ) at its head, made haste 
to bring in a new bill for a militia force of 60,000, all regular. On the 15th of 
June, when this bill stood for the second reading in the House of Lords, the 
Duke of Wellington said, — 

My Lords, I am certainly the last man to have any hesitation of opinion as 
to the relative advantages of meeting an enemy with disciplined or with un- 
disciplined or half-disciplined troops. The things are not to be compared at all. 
With disciplined troops you are acting in a certain degree of confidence that 
what they are ordered to ])erform they will perform. With undisciplined 
troops you can have no such confidence; on the contrary, I am afraid that those 
who know the materials of which such troops are composed would be inclined to 
think the chances are that they will do the very reverse of what they are or- 
dered to do. But, my Lords, we must look a little at the state in w hich we 
''tand at the present moment. This country is at peace with the whole world, 
^^xcept in certain parts on the frontiers of its own distant dominionb where the 
11. 4 F 
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operations of war are carried on by means of our peace establishment. You are 
now providing for a peace establishment; you are at peace with the whole 
world; you are providing for a peace establishment. I say that that peace 
establishment ought to have been effectually provided for long ago. If that 
duty had been performed, we should not have needed now to be told, as we 
have been told, about the number of days aud weeks it will take to train the 
militia recruits, of the futility of expecting anything to the purpose from troops 
composed of recruits who have undergone their three weeks’, or their six 
weeks', or what time it may be, training. 

We have never, up to this moment, maintained a proper peace establish- 
ment — that is the real truth ; and we are now in that position in which we find 
ourselves forcefl to form a peace establishment, such as this country requires, 
upon a militia. As to the regular army, my Lords, I tell you that, for the last 
ten years, you have never had in your army more men than enough to relieve 
the sentries on duty at your stations in the different parts of the world. Such is 
the state of your peace establishment at the present time; such has been the 
state of your peace establishment for the last ten years. You have been carry- 
ing on war in all parts of the globe, on the different stations, by means of this 

r establishment; you have now a war at the Cape, on the very frontier of 
Majesty’s dominions, still continuing, which you carry on with your peace 
establishment; yet on that peace establishment, I tell you, you have not more 
than are enough to relieve tlie sentries at the different stations in all parts 
of the world, and to relieve tlie different regiments in the tropics and elsew^here, 
after service of, — how long do you suppose? of, in some cases, twenty-five years 
— in none less than ten >ears, and after which you give them five years at home, 
nominally, for it is only nominally in a great many cases. There were, for in- 
stance, the last troops who weie sent out to tlie Cape; instead of keeping them 
five years at home, after their long service abroad, 1 was obliged to send out a 
regiment after they had been only sixteen months at home. My Lords, I tell 
you, you have never had a proper jieace establishment all this time. We are 
still at peace with all the world. Form now your peace establishment,— your 
constitutional peace establishment; and when you have got that, see w^bat you 
will do next. 

The noble Marquis (Lansdowne), my noble friend, if he will allow nje so 
to call him, says he thinks he should prefer an army of reserve? An army 
of reserve I What is an army of reserve? Is it an array to cpst less than 
£40 each man all round? If he thinks that possible, I tell him tltat I think 
\t impossible, — that we can have no such thing. But what I (iesire — and t 
believe it is a^^re the most moderate that can be fonned — ia^ tliat you 
shall give us, in the first instance, the old constitutional peace establishment. 
When we have got that, then you may do what vou please. My torcla, the 
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noble Marquis says very trul), that these 50,000, or 80,000, or 150,000 militia- 
men will not be fit for service in six iiiuntiis, or twelve months, or eighteen 
months; but I say they will be fit, at all events, for some service; they will 
certainly be able to perform some duties, and ceilainly they will enable us to 
employ in the field others who are fit for service; and in time tJiey will them- 
selves become fit for service. My Lords, in tlie last w-ar I had great experience 
of the value of several regiments of English militia, and I can assure Your Lord- 
ships that they were in as high a state of discij)line, and as fit for bcrvlce, as any 
men I ever saw in my life, even amongst Her Majesty’s troops. It was quite 
impossible to have a body of troops in higher order, or in better spirits, or more 
fit for discipline, than these bodies of British militiamen were at the commence- 
ment of the present century up to 1810; they were as fine corps as ever were 
seen; and I say, no doubt these bodies of 50,000 men, or 80,000 men, whatever 
the number may be, will be so, too, in the course of time. Everything has its 
beginning, and this is a commencement of an organization of a disciplined 
militia; in tlie same way as, if you are to ha^e a (•or])s of reserve, you must Lave 
a commencement, involving some months for dsciplining them, before you 
could have your corps of reserve ready. You must make a beginning here, 
and you see that it will take some months hefou %ou can form reserve regiments. 

“The armies of England, who have served the countiy so well — are Your 
Lordslilps so mistaken as to sup))ose that tho> were ever com})osed of more 
than one-third of real British subjects, of natives of tliis island? No such thing. 
Look to all your great services. Look at the East Indies. Not more than oiic»- 
third of the soldiery there are such British soldiers. Look at the Peninsula; 
not one-third of the men employed there were British soldiers. Yet I 
Your Lordships to observe what services these soldiers ])crfi)rined. They fought 
great battles against the finest troops in the world; they went prepared to face 
everything — ay, and to he successful against everything — or this country would 
not have borne with them. Not one-third of these armies were British troops; 
hut they were brave troops, and not merely brave — for I believe every man is 
brave — but well organized troops. Take the battle of Waterloo; look at the 
number of British troops at that battle. I can tell Your Lordships, that in that 
battle there were sixteen battalions of Hanoverian militia just formed, under 
the command of a nobleman, late the Hanoverian ambassador here. Count 
Kielmansegge, who behaved most admirably; and there were many other 
forrign troops who nobly aided us in that battle, avowedly the battle of giant^ 
whose operations helped to bring about the victory which was followed by^^tlm 
peace of Europe, that lias now lasted for thirty-two or thirty-four years, t iaf, 
iny Lords, tha^, howevei^ much I admire highly disciplined troops, and 
especially British disciplined, 1 tell you you must not suppose that others can- 
not becoipe so too; and no donbt, if you begin with the formation of tnilji^a 

» 1/ j ' 
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c^ps^under thift act of parliamept, they will in time become what their prede- 
ce«8pV9 in the militia werc^j" and if ever they do become wliat the former tnilhia 
wpre, you may rely on it they will perform all the services they may be required 
to perform. My Lords, 1 recommend you to adopt this measure as the com- 
mencement of n completion of a peace establishment. It will give you a coil- 
s^ttttional force; it may not be at fir*»t, or for some time, everything we cbuld 
desire; but by degrees it will become what you want, an efficient auxiliary ibrbe 
to the regular army.” 

This sjieccli, excepting a very brief one seven days afterwards, was the last 
which the Duke of Wellington delivered in the House of Lords. How worthy 
was it to he his last! How eminently characteristic of him as both a patriot and 
a general I Even that subsequent brief speech was a kind of sequent to it, a 
sort of dying echo of it, relating to his enforcement of military discipline. His 
energy, too, as lie sjinke on the militia bill, rose singularly high. ^‘It was uni- 
versally admitted that he never sjiokc better than on tliis occasion. He had 
rarely, indeed, spoken so well. His heart was in the cause. ‘ His speech,’ 
said the United Service* Gazette, ‘might be registered as the most striking 
proof of the constancy of that jiure patriotism which, since he lirst embraced the 
profession of arms, had been the most distinguishing trait in his illustrious 
career.' ” 

The Duke's last actions, in his several great public offices, were all in keep- 
ing with his last appearances in jiarliament. His last act of any consequence, as 
commander-in-chief of the forces, was to issue the regulations for the new militia's 
uniform ; and tliis was jierformed by him in as miicli urgency of manner, and in 
as hot appreciation of the value of time, as if he were preparing for a campaign. 
His last chief act, or rather seiies of acts, as lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
was to make frequent jiersonal inspection of a harbour of refuge, which was in 
course of constniction at Dover. His last act, as chancellor of the university 
of Oxford, .perhaps the latest public deed of Ids life, as we noticed in a former 
chapter, was to make a studious perusal of a dry voluminous parliamentary 
report on the condition of the university. And one of his last acts, as lord- 
lieutenant of Hampshire, was to hold a county meeting, on the 13th of August, at 
Winchester, — in (*ircumstances so characteristic of Id in that we must transcribe 
the account of it which was given in the publications of the day. 

The hour announced for the meeting at Winchester was twelve o’clock. 
But the Duke, finding that the ten o’clock down-train would not arrive till half- 
past twelve, to save the gentlemen waiting half an hour started by the seven 
o’clock train, arrived at the AVhite Hart hotel at half-past nine, and remained there 
till ten minute|J|efore twelve. He then walked from the hotel to the jury-room, 
between two gentlemen, leaning on neither, preserving his independence, yet 
appearing with the tremulous step of dignified age; and he entered the jury-room 
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exactly as the town clock struck tvielve. It becoming known that he would 
leave Winchester by the half-pa«%t three up-train, there was a large assemblage 
of ladies and gentlemen, and many of the clergy, on the platform to receive him. 
His Grace came about a quarter of an hour before the airival of the train, took 
a seat on the out-door form among the people till the train came up, and then 
entered the railway carriage. Three cheers, with one cheer more, were given 
for the Duke; the train was then put in motion; the venerable man bowed to 
the people ; and ‘ tliey saw his face no more.’ ” 
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Duk^ of Wellington's personal cliaracter, thrpugh all t;he years of |iis o)c| 

ag^ in peifect keeping with the character of hU public life. The jsaoie 
^^fityx tl^ same energy, the same unselhslmess predominated to the in 
priyatfQ ectjons and in his social intercourse, as in his public conduct Both 
tbp,anoQVint and the variety of what he did, as well as the strength vfith wbiph 
he did it, were wonderful, His Spaitan habits^ also, which he had acqm,re|[l so 
e^rly in fife, and had constantly practised through all his middle age, contipued 
to t^e ^nd without change or diminution, — totally unaffected by either hts 
wealthy hij^ power, or his old age ; and they, no doubt, contributed greatly 
to the maintenance of his energy and to the prolongation of his yearn* Altogether, 
his pemona) character toward the close of his life is intensely interesting, pot 
only on its own account, but for its exhibiting the full development of principles 
which had e\ er actuated him, — presenting no contrast to his former self, np 
declension^ no shriYelliiig, but only the hues of ripeness and the roundness of 
maturity. 

The Dane’s bed-room, in each of his residences, was littl^ better ttum a ba^T 
rack bivouac. His bed, even to his last night, was more narrow and stipple than 
that of a s^b^tern. The bedstead was of iron, without any canqpyrtbe fbed 
wap a simple mattress, covered with a wash-rleather sheet ; » and tb^ pillow, w^s a 
<‘)Upder of hair, in a wash-leather envelope. Curtained 
eider-down pillpws had no charms for him, whose bar^ mfittress was^sp naipfoiv 
that all stretchings were impossible. He heartily approvied thool4 aajdltffthati 
‘ w^n a man catches himself turning in his bed, it is timfi/oi; 
and he often enough did so hin^self, lighting his firp with bif, own 
slept far away from servants. An old militajy cloak ^a.i^,alwayp,f^oa4 uJght 
within reach, that he might cover hinaiplf if chilly; and he, had dpw ^ 

shoulders during the last night of hip life. He also hq^this hadrW® plain» 
nothing might iitdlfere with thp r^ai purpose there, 
oblivious s€^sati^s,that slide into deatb> counterfeit, f i 

His dresping-room was large and wpli-apppintcdrCWtaiuif}g»a^ifppljWW 
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fbr ablutions^ and Aill store of his dresses, uniforms, and decorations. He every 
morning, in his later years, used the shower-bath and friction. «He well 
knew the bracing benefits of cold water and vinegar used externally, and of iced 
water taken internally — ^long his sole beverage. It is reported that, with the 
exception of one eminent friend of his own, older than himself, there was no man 
111 London who gave, morning and night, so much time to the flesh-brush. He 
sliaved and dressed himself to the last; and if our hero did not appear great be- 
forte hiS Valet, it sithply because none was present. He hated the incum- 
orance of help; al) he required was, to have every thing ready inks aighit piftoe.” 

The Duke spent some time in i-eading and writing before brealdSiit/— iudteod 
Doth read and wrote more then than many a senator does during the whole 
day. Hfe tares of reading and writing were immense. He obllge'd 
read evterything which bore upon an> of his multitudinoas duties,— ^eVeil to th6 
conning bf tevery Kne of many a voluminous parliamentary report. He HkdWse 
i*ead all news, and rah his eye over most advertising columns, in the daily newi^' 
papers. His ttehding of Correspondence connected with his piiblic ofliCes n^ould^ 
itself have been nO mean task, but to this was added the cognizance of a pitJ- 
digiotts itaisceHantebUs correspondence, from all classes of persons, on all sbrW of 
aflhirs. ** Hte might have had loss to do if he could have permittted himself to 
act iJiroti^ the agency of others; but be was unwilling to suffef^atiy 6ne 41s^ 
to do what could be done by himself; and this was not, as might be sh^ipofeted/ 
from the mere fidgettiness of an old man, but because, as a matter of duty,*' lie 
considered himself bound to form a correct opinion upon every subject that came 
before him, arid also to judge for himself on questions of fact.” The Duke like- 
wise kept himself well informed in all matters of general knowledge, particularly 
such as bore on military science and political economy; so that, even if he *ha4 
written node, he'peribrtned no small work in his mere reading, and Ih di^sting 
what he Ctead. * ^ 

The Dtik^ breakfast was very simple and soon despatched. His time aftbr 
breakfast wbfi diiposed oPvarioiisly at different seasons, in the town and in file 
country, at Bfrathfieldsaye and at Walmer; it was likewise, on the kvtera^, Aih 
tribnied with nice adjustment to the ttesjiective claims of health, re^reatloiij 
fiiteUdAip^ imd‘ ^inblic duty; yet, in gentehal, on any one day, it waS laid btit ' 
a marvnHduSntdhbel^ of Wttetees^ve ways, and largely spent in hard Work. 
whirling ha^risi habits, aitflid fhe'heat of his campaigns, only wore other foMs/ 
but We*te bdriWHy dhkifida/’in the feeblest days of his old age. He 
the mo6l Woi'Hri^ frtkn id kih^om, and ever did all his wotk withteut liHise^* 
Of bUstlte.* 1 he Wds the libftionN servant-ofeall-wotk, from thte 

the cotmflW&eMn-ciWef, whb^evter stfiiied counsel or labour, whether called W' 
by friend or foe, when the hbnoUf aUd welfare of hk Sovereign might hem ' 
wrdtedi teach day’a’wofk wia simple. !HeM>se 
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eariy to attehd to the thing in hntid, one et il titne^^^l Icnowln'g riia't 
run after two hared cratch neither. Re sat dbwn with a fixed tenaeity of |)ur« 
1)086; brihginf^ to beai^ 6n ‘his !iubject patience, industry, capacity, tact, and every 
blossom of good sense. He had In perfection the rare faculty ^ absti^ction, and 
obutd concentrate all his powers into one focus. * Other men/ said Mr.*Arbuth- 
nctt, ^ may have had particular talents in higher perfection, but 1 do not believe 
there ever was any man that had the same gift and habit of bringing all his 
sbui'ces to bear upon anything that he took into his consideration at all.^’* 

' l^he Dqke’s business habits at the close of his life are well indicated by the 
ebnditiori df his private room in Apsley-house, which is described as follo\^8 by an 
intelligent visitor to it after the Duke’s death. One glance at it will satisfy 
the most skin-flint economist that his situation was no sinecure. Svery bbdlc of 
it is dedicated to work. Around are heaped oak-cases and boxes, books of ref- 
erence, and all the appliances of pen, ink, and paper. Near the fire are the 
chair in which the Duke sat when giving instructions, and the table at which, 
wheii alone or much pressed by business, he ate a hurried but hearty dinner. 
On a smaller table stands an ordinary deal box, which never has had a coat of 
paint, and is fastened by tlie rudest iron lock and hasp; yet henceforward this 
rough bit of carpentry will rank with the gem-studded casket of Darius, in 
which Alexander deposited his Homer. The article followed the Duke’s foi*- 
tunes throughout the Peninsula, and was generally called the ^Mule Box/ as an 
especial animal was employed to carry this object of constant solicitude, and 
which w^as missing more than once. In this humble husk his most secret papers 
were kept; on its cover his plans were sketched and his despatches written. The 
whole of the Duke’s sanctum sanctorum bears the look of the well-garnished 
comfortable library of a man of business. All the tools and means of a consum- 
mate artist >vho knows the value of time were at hatld. While all show and 
tinsel are absent, eveiytliiiig present is solid and substantial, and indicative of 
masculine nerve and sinew, of the energy and intention of one who could 
bear anything but idleness, and to whom occupation was happiness. Every- 
thing in this w^orkshop is calculated to insure ejufei^ and exclude draughts; for 
the Duke, how^ever hardy out of doors, was cKilly and loved warmth when 
chained down to the daily desk. Within easy r^ach'we see the hooks he ijfiost 
frequently consulted, chiefly historical ; nor is tWe any lack bf easy-chairs for 
their student. The Duke wTote close to the fire, an A formerly seated himself pn 
a stool at the circular-headed, old-fashioned mal^Wany bureau still 
Latterly he stood, and almost on the rug, at an upri^b^ desk, where papers and 
letters remain exactly as he left them.” 

The Duke, though he could not find enough to write in the dis- 

charge of his multifarious duties, taxed himself with a^i enormous amount of mis- 
cellaneous correspondence. Probably no man ever wrolA so * many notes. His 
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politenesi obliged him to tvcply to all letters addressed to liinj^ on whatever aiib* 
ject, in whatever spirit^ frqm whatever quarter; andj as letters of every possible 
kind were daily poured in upon him in torrents, never was politeness put more 
severely on the strain. His answers, too, wdienever he was addi'essed rightfully 
and respeotfully, no matter by whom, were both courteous and painstaking* 
And he continued to the end of his days, notwithstanding his growing infir- 
mities, to be every person's oorrespondent who chose to write to him; nor was da^ 
terred, in any case, even by manifest impertinence,— ^not though the letter he 
was answering bore sure marks of having no other object but ta,,/qbtaiu his 
autograph* Two things, however, he did to p«>tect hirnsolf Th^ was to 
keep sheaves of lithographs, to serve as his replies to all generic letjbersi^ such as 
petitions for place, applications from artists, and recjucsts to see Apsley-house* 
The other was to reply in a curt, blunt, stinging style, so as either to blend re- 
proof with his courtesy, or to neutralize the unfair use which might be made of 
his autograph. Notes in this style, all beginning with “F. M. the Duke of 
Wellington,” became exceedingly numerous, esp(‘cially in the last years of his life, 
and often found their way into the newspapers, conveying to multitudes pf 
readers the false idea that he was hahituallv brusque. 

The Duke needed also to protect himself in other ways. He could not po!i- 
sihly give attention to persons and to parcels as he gave to letters. His privacy 
required to be well guarded, and mainly inaccessible, II is bosom friends, of 
course, would call, — and no man’s friends could l)c more coi’dially roctuved when 
circumstances were suitable; hut they sometimes called at moments when he was 
particularly busy, and then they were frankly told that he could not talk with 
them. Ills servants also were under strict command not to take in any kind of 
missive, no matter what, wliether book, curiosity, parcel, present, or whatever 
else, which had not a passport on it from liimself or his secretary. But for this 
standing precaution, his houvse would have been inundated with all sorts of s})eci- 
incns of all sorts of arts. On the other hand, ho did not close himself up 
against what was passing around him. lie w'as fully alive to all the activity of 
invention, and sought after useful novelties of every kind. Whenever he saw, 
in the advertisement columns of the newspapers, anything announced that wa<^ 
likely to be worth examining or purchasing, he sent for it immediately. Ihus, 
while he protected himself from being intruded upon by im])ertinent speculators, 
who might strive to trade on his name, all that w’as really w'orth having was at 
all times sure to be within his reach.” 

The Duke’s habits at table were moderate, but not abstemious. He rarely 
drank wine or spirits. He could easily, to his last day, endure a long fast, and 
could as readily compensate for it by eating heartily. He appreciated French- 
dressed dishes, hut was no connoisseur in them, and never learned to prefer them 
to plainer food. His general style of living was comparatively inexpensive,— 
II. 4 G 
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efficiently in keeping with his rank, but devoid of ostentation, and entirely free 
from every kind of extravagance. His estaUishment of servants was numerous 
enough for every fair purpose, but was neither showy nor superfluous. His 
stable contained a sufficient stud of well-chosen liorses, but did not contain one 
ef the fancy. He practised benevolence profusely, and very variously, but in a 
somewhat hidden manner, insomuch that he actually got the reputation, among 
many persons, of being a hard man. “ The Duke, a Samaritan, not a Pharisee, 
did not bliusen forth his name in ]irintod subscription lists, or choose to be niade 
a dkicoy, like many who have their reward; but be had a heart open as chai'ity, 
and a hand that knew not what the other gave. It was useless to prove to him 
that his bounty was often abused, lie held that, as much had been given him 
by bis country, much was required; and, however close and circumspect as 
paymaster of state money, he was generous to n fkult with his own.^' His per- 
sonal religion was still more a hidden matter with hip; so that it must be pro- 
nounced in a great measure unknown, and is tliOijjiiibject of very diversified 
opinion among investigators of his character. We have drop])ed some liints 
respecting it in tlie former parts of our narrative; and we shall only add here, 
that lie continued to the end of his life one of the most jmnctual possible attend- 
ants on public worship, and that he is reported to liave given, during his last 
year, a fond and frequent perusal to Baxter’s Saint’s Rest. 

The Duke’s ])ersoiial attachments were warm and durable. He ever 
cherished strong filial love to his venerable mother, till her death in 1831, lie 
ever evinced profound respect for his eldest brother, Marquis Wellesley, to the 
latest hogr of the latteris life. He likewise became long the virtual head of the 
extensive connexions into wliich the Wellesley family ramified. Ho was a 
kind father, not only during the childhood and the boyhood of his sons, but in 
the years of their manhood ; and became almost proverbial tor his lavish atten- 
tions to his daughter8-4n-law. His friendships were deep, steady, and per- 
manent. Some of his eaidiest friends were also his latest,'— -or at least till they 
were i^emoved by death ; and many of his Peninsular officers, such as the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey, tlie Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Hill, Lord Hai'dinge, and 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset (afiterwards Lord Raglan), ever enjoyed bis marked 
confidence. Many of his domestic servants were very long in his service; 
Kendfd, his valet, neariy tliirty years; his groom a still longer period* Hevslso 
loved children, ami often gave them presents. He was the godfather of a 
great many of the offspring of the nobility. He always kept a drawer full of 
halfeovereigns, to which pieces of ribbon were attached; and W'hen » cluster of 
the olive-branches of some noble house paid, him a visit, he would invest them 
with these iiisl||oia, which became heir-looms as it were,tt^ewolA beyond ull 
price. Nor was it to the scions of noble houses alone that be wasikindM At 
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Walmer and itA vicinity the village children knew ‘ the old Duke;* and for all 
he had a nod or a smile, a small coin or a passing word.” 

The Duke had a strong relish for society. “ In his later years, after the 
accession of Queen Victoria, he made a prominent figure in all royal and noble 
reunions. He was one of tlie fii*st to pay his respects at tlie lev4e and drawing-* 
room, and considered himself a necessary part of every ceremonial and pageant 
which concerned the dignity or pleasui-e of his Sovereign. Towards the female 
nobility he carried himself with a chivalrous and punctilious courtesy, with no 
small degree of enjoyment; but in the society of the younger daughters of the 
great houses^ he seemed perfectly happy. In upturn, the }mtice of a man so eele* 
brated, andtBO capable of conferring pleasure, was {uixionsly sought by the noblest; 
and happy indeed was some proud-eyed beauty who could bucc^eed in engaging 
the old man’s interest in her ]>1ans of happiness, — in hccuriug his assistance at her 
niarriagOt'^** ennobling her ball by his presence. The Duke’s acquiescence in 
tliese demands on his complaisance frequeiitly arose from jdeasurable interest; 
but in time, as his pre‘^ence iKicame a necessity, it was made to assume (all the 
circumstances being fitting) somewhat of the guise of ^ duty.’ It was expected 
of him, he said, and he thought it Kis dutv !\ot to disappoint legitimate expec- 
tation. ^Jor did he at all shrink from tlie ihammochU's of his part; for hs duly 
n])peared in character at the Queen's bah rostam's as ‘ Duke of Cumberland ’ or 
a field-marshal of the time of Charles 11.” 

The Duke also gave keen attention, in his very npest years, to all sorts of 
displays and demonstrations connected with art. His intense interest in the 
great exhibition of. 1851— which we noticed in our preceding ehapter-<^-was 
only a current manifestation of his ordinary character. He ever gave ready 
attendance at launches, inaugurations, and artistic festivals. He eariy tod con- 
stantly visited the pictures of the Boyal Academy, and often inspected the 
ateliers of the best teilptors. But especially was he fond of operatic perfor- 
mances and massive^thantiwiies. He inherited from his father a passion for 
niusiic^ in old age, iwwnlliw in his prime, he commonly indulged that ^pas^ 
won totk little curb. He fteq-wented the opera as regularly as the'flcwise i^f 
Lordt^ir hw was ope of the presidBOts of the royal musical festival in Weittaiwtrt- 
abbey tod one of the lart -dfaectors of the concerts of ancient 

now dkcorttinitoitl tod he gave grand 'mmical entertainments at hia own oresir 
dencOB, and was toowiffwkrd to conntenaBtonr enjoy them at the r^ndenees ol 
his friends. In his ll^ears, however, rausio had often a Bomniferous in- 
fluence upon him; iixtoM that his taking at a concert came to.be 

proverbial^ ^ , , s ^ 

The Duke spent the of 1852 in tteutom ctoraae of the haWte 

which weibave dnsoribed. observed at tees to be unoommonly 

energetic, going through an amount rf engagemente in one day almost as great 
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Mihc l»dri0v«fr •Imifriknowii imhia 

htidywid JMalthy, yitUkif; nothing but thuiiu^porceptiWy igipwdt^f 

• And ftiufMurliftBDent broke up Niwy ewly 

uBtiali to Uii autumnal residence of T^idmnr cast)%(jlA»^ |0 
aMBparaiive relaxation irom offioial care^ and to }uxi|Mriate^ daily i|n tbe^^bfi^coogi 
influaiKa of the aea breoaea. He transacted. the buailueiiig pf hia wardepahip 
with . hia ordinary eest, continued to take daily e^^ercise in tbp open^ pif^ and* 
made ^repeated excursiona to Folkestone and Dover. He had jb|:'mer]y receii\i^ 
a visit of eeveiad days irom the Queon at Walmer castie^^whichiHe^^^Mfyeaty 
h said 40 have enjoyed greatly, notwitlistandiag the sparceness pf tba'#QCpmuA9r 
dation; and he now received a flying visit from Rrinee Albert VPi^ boat 
iroia the royal squadron while it lay momentarily for shelter in thp gt 

the time of its going to Belginm; and he was observed to display a gfPTpRsfog 
degree of his former alacrity, while walking some time in conversationuj^ith the 
Hrinceon the ramparts. 

^tiOn Saturday, the 11th of September, His Grace rode to Dove^i^ gnd par 
andued the progress of th4 works there. Oii Sabbath lie attended public war^ 
abip aa usual in the village church. On Monday he walked out for exprpise in 
thaceUvaronajef the castle, and was thought to Ippk much better than pn isocne 
previansr days. He also called at the stables, and gave some ingtcuotfons 
for alterations. At dinner, he ate heartily from roast venisons and insfoud ^ 
retiring at ten, his usual hour, he sat up till nearly half-past eleven, eonversieg 
with jLord Charles and Lady Wellesley, So well did he appear thrpugbout 
that nveuing 'that his son and his daughter-in^aw speoially congraudeted hm on 
lus health and vivacity. But — so short-sighted are mortals-— this proved to be 
the last mghi of the illustrious Duke’s iifo. Nor only tlie inmates of ids houses 
but the whdie nation, were struck by the suddenness of his pxjt., fjigbteen 
yea^ preiripusfy, it was commonly said4bat the wpck of/^ ij^niQimla wga be** 
gforning to tell on that iron frame; and subsequently to tegn hadiinpdfoM^ 
till they were wearied or ashamed of predicting, thpt paohii Wiatpdfqip^ banquet 
would prove the last. Of late years, increasing^ infirmit}eB-HBtaui|gt^OM^ 
€fijieg!ged€a% resisted— the treaoheiioue ear, thiai atrtqsghng Ike 

tettering step, all told their tale, and suggested even 
man of his age might live to illustrate the decay fre(| 9 |||||Mybh no 
is sflcure, Yist the event, so long in sight «, it inriaiib 
by fiuips^.” 

the Diikis’s valet» had bM9 9coustoi|,|||||||gM eyeqitilMllltWIi 
ebont six 9’Qlock. , On th9 niornian of iM'fiid 

not call hhni tiU^Svly balfTpast six ; imd found' him^ai||tf<|i^^ WldW ^ 
than oan^ , fint,t seeing noi«f>f)iearan«et<^UneS8>iu *** 

extra fatigue of the pteTiene exening, h« left bin tA 
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he cAitktved His Grace to boimilnileiitly nOeotow 
fbrtal^6| knd wi ayttottiont ttt two was startled with aTM|iUMt tO'ivend fot Mf< 
apotheeaty in Deal who had been accustomed to^atteac^ the Dvkei 
when M Thid reqtiest was a clear indication ^at Ww Onece iila 

vtt*y nhwett; ^for he was always Reluctant to call in medical aid, believinif that 
he knaW better himself than any one else how to inana^ his own (MinstittiliQii. 
Mr. Hulke received the message about haU^past eight, and made instant haste 
to the castle. The Duke was found by him reclining on bed, in a state of (Wr*^ 
feet c^sdouSnesB and calmness, and immediately informed him that he was 
sufTering IrOtd tht affbction of the chest and stomach. The a^mthecary prescribed 
finthvfitk, and said to Lord Charles Wellesley that he did not consider UiS 
Gra)efS%*4^mptom6 at all dangerous, nor even nearly so bad as tliose of somo 
former illnesses. And while the medicine was a-prepariiig which he had oidored, 
the Duke took some tea and toast. i 

Mr. Hulke had not been at home moi‘e tliau a quarter of an hour after hIS 
return from the castle, When he received another message, stating that Che Duke 
was miieh Worse, and had been seized with a fit. Mr. Httlke, accompanied by his 
son, made instant haste back, and found the Duke in bed, unconscioua, his eyds 
fifed, his respiration very laborious, and his whole ap))carance indicating epilepsy^ 
The valet bad previously applied a mustard poultice to His Grace's chesty tha| 
remedy having on finmer occasions given relief. Dr. McArthur of Walmer soon 
arrived ; and Drs. Hume and Fergusson of London were telegraphed for. Dn 
McArthur advised a mustard emetic to be given, having advantageously prescribed 
one on a former occasion of a similar kind. But both this measure, and odtocw which 
followed, were now of no avail. The Duke became very restless, tried to tuni on 
his left side, but continued speechless and convulsed. He obtained 'some slight 
relief by *being raised 4n bed, and then was removed to an easy chair^ and ^liOiW 
became much less^mbarrassed. But tiOW his pulse sank, and be was placed ihoro 
borieontallyk HiS pulse then rallied for a little, and then gradually declitisch 
His Inspiration became more feeble; Ids attendants could only look on, and seS 
him die; at tWOnty-fi\«e minutes past three in the afternoon, he breatbsd' hit 
last. So easy and gentk was the transition, that for a moment it was doubtoti 

A minwr was held before his mouth; ito brightness was undimmed, and'he^ 
no more;*' ^ *' 

’BioWeWSof the Dnke*8 death> through eveiy part of the British etefiref 
was a signal for general grief. All classes of men mourned his depSrtfurwas a 
national lasa. Nut* the ddkth of LOfd Nelson, or that of the Princess Oharibtte, 
eahsed A dCSpCtt rtnSatfoh,' at bne so ptolongiri. Bacepting' a few individuals it 
pecttliar» dkiOMtoler, 4vhoSe dissent implied more pmise than would have' beliti 
given' all Britons now pwueiinced the Duke of Wellington 
to hav# bfeelV'a' *tWxy‘«great man, who bad ‘rendered large services to his 
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coiHitary^ and >60010 good to great part of the civilixed uroiM* She^fiadon^l 
laitddfitation^ tboagk aeoessarily wanting the piingonoy of private aomw, pro- 
aeHtod all |||te luguhriooBnees of public woe. The Dewspapoat apphvred witJi 
e4g^ngi of black; the bells of cities and towns were tolled; theflagaof mselain 
tbahaDdboursi were mounted half-mast high; places of public amvaemeRt, andieveni 
many places of business, were closed : and multitudes of the peoplb, especially of 
the upper cksset^ went regularly into mourning. 

The sensation, in a considerable degree, w^as a paroxysm or a shock, as pev^ 
oeptible oa that from the victory of Waterloo or from the French rerolntions, 
dMWgh differing entijocly in kind. Millions of men, as if suddenly aivack with 
repentauoe for ever having spoken «a word against the illustrious deceased, seemed 
to vie ivith one another in regrets fbrdiis death and in eulogiums on his^WOrth. 
Several lai^ towns, who had neglected to honour him in his lif>e4ime, passed 
instant resolutions to lose not a moment longer in erecting monuments to his 
fkante. Multitudes of the young, who had not become familiar with his history, 
wisb^^d to become familiar with it now; multitude^ of the old who had been con- 
temponaneouis with it, wished now to read it in regular form; and multitudes of 
a^k Bgesy who had hitherto felt little interest in him, or only a perverted interest, 
w>erd aeiaed with a passion to hear every anecdote about him which could 
bar fold, or to possess every reminiscence of him which could be obtained. 
A wt him fKtists, publishers, atid luiscellaneous venders could scarcely supply tl^e 
market quMdy enough for the popular demainl. All sorts of Wellingtomana, 
literary amd artistic, historical and curious, old and new, great and small, wenein 
parsmptep^r request. I'he newspapers also teemed with eveiry hind of matter 
upoii ihe dhpaited hero, from misty speculations on his ancestry and birth to 
pi'cmature animunceinents of the details of his funeral, and from soaring pane- 
g} lies on his genius or elaborate essays on his character to the most paltry gossi]) 
respecting his boyhood or his privacies. In short, for at i least three months, 
emphatically and cdinost in the style of hero-worship, WelHngtoii was ^thei topic 
of the day.” » 

The intensity of interest in him, chiefly in the ferm of mournings though 
partly also in other forms, spread likewise throu|:^ 'iio soioli portion of all ihs 
civilised world. Intelligent men of Ull nations were startled < to fllid) themselves 
contempomneous with the death of one of the greatestfheroei over known to 
history. Diplomatists and statesmen in eveiy part ojGMiiO ^^artii ntOod to 
wonder tliat tlie man who had figUi^ so proimhentj^ftill^Gonils loilig before ^Ikeir 
owe«diiy of power, and who had worked on the nnAipkillstfbfcttir of ^ influotwe et 
kings and en»pero|| so long ago as 1&14, was <de^chndlng^ 

All the great cAm of Europe^ whose counttioi Al ii j ii d fi^ whosW eboritih 

he had controlled, Or whose honours he hadtawlliltMkile fiitlxhd 
sorrow Ibr his loss. And France hersetl^ ei^edUigr iirdw^Haatt^df dE^aki^ 
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afi^ted » of bD, --411011^11 with such conflicting emotions as to kwit more itRnnod 
titan grieved. The attendance on her theatres for some iiighiM miRefially 
diminished^ hjr atated fivquenters of them staying away to mark thei( respect (br 
his niemoiy ; aod all her newspapers came forth with long keen articles npdn 
his oharacter^ sobms extolling him, some saciificing his ihine to that €ff Bnond- 
parte, some labonring mightily to exhibit him as merely and simply a pre*<mtnetit 
son of fortune, but all, in some manner or other, either directly or itnpHedfy, 
confessing how completely his great name had overshadowed their country 

The British Court, at the time of the Duke’s death, was at Balmoral, in the 
Aberdhenahire highlands. The Earl of Derb^, the prime minister, aware that 
the nation would expect a state funeral, instantly opened a correspondence with 
the Duke’s family, and hastened in person to Balmoral; and on the 20th of 


Septeuiber, he issaed a letter stating that the Quwn wished to do ail p<Milbhl 
honour to the Duke’s memory, and that the Duke’s wlatives jilaoed the arfuiigw- 
ments for the foneral entirely at Her Majesty's disposal, and proceedihg, — ""Fhe 
great space which the name of the Duke of Wellington has filled in the history 
of the last fifty years, his brilliant achieveinonts in the field, his high fncntid^ 
qualities, his long and faithful services to tlic Crown, his untiring devotion to^th# 
interesta of his country constitute claims upon the gratitude of the nation, whiollr 
a pnblic funeral, though it cannot aatisfj, at least may serve to recognise, 
Majestjfis well aware that, as in tlie case of Lord Nelson, she might, of JiMP'Odli 
authority have given immediate orders for this public mark ot veneWtion foMttt 
memory of tlie iUustrious Duke, and has no doubt but that parliamenkt^^M^ the 
eoutitry wdold coedially have approved the step. But Her Majed^lpmiltvWK 
that this tribute of gratitude and of sorrow should be deprived of nothing U’Wdi 
could invest it with a thoroughly national character, anxious that the 'gfeatMt 
possible number of her subjects should have an opportunity of joining it, it 
anxious) above dl, that sudi honours should not appear to emanate ftwtn th* 
Crown alone, and that the two houses of parliament should have an opportunity, 
by their previous sanction, of stamping the proposed ceremony with increated 
solemnity, and of associating themselves with Her Majesty in paying honour to 
the raenioey of one whom no Englishman can name without pride ^nd-sortm 
The body of the Duke of Wellington will, therefore, remain, with th« 
rence of the fimiilyv udder proper guardianship, until the Queen shall taoe ^ 
craved the firnnul aptwoval of pariiament of the course which it will W tho duty 
of Her Migesty’a rauvants to submit to botli houses upon 
As soon ae possible ufber that approval shall have b^ obtained, it lUt H 
Majesty’s wisbv ahould ito unforeseen impedhhent arise, that the mortal rmrtJW 
of the latoilluetrioto and venerated oommaDder 4 *^W«f^«ld, et foo pA 
expense, and. wilds iUrihe eolemnily due to the greatn« of the 
posited-in tho fcbibudtritohsiroh of Bt. Pavdft) there to ffest % the side of 
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HIS SUCCESSORS IN OFFICE. 


the frceBtBBt military by the aide of tlifi greatest naval daef who ever xeflecsted 
luatre npoii the annals of England.” 

The body of the deceased Duke, suitably enclosed in a magnificeni coffin, 
lay for some time at Wolmor Castle, under the anxious ward of special aentaaelH. 
The principal offices and non-hereditaiy honours wliioh had bee|i vacated fay hris 
death were in the meanwhile distributed among the diief men of the realms the 
persons deemed most worthy to succeed him, either his most distinguished old 
csompanions in arms, or the men of highest rank or power in the empire. The 
GonimandHinp<diief was given to Lord Ilardinge, the knighthood of the garter 
to the Marquis of Londonderry, the constableship of the Tower to Yiaeoiint 
Oombermere, the lord-wardenship of the Cinque Ports to the Earl of D^by, the 
colonelcy of the Coldstream guards to the Duke of Cambridge, and the colonelcy 
of the Grenadier guards and of the rifle brigade to Prince Albert. The Etrl of 
Derby also became chancellor of the University of Oxford: Prince Albert became 
master of the Trinity-house; and Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who had long held 
the secretaryship at the Horse Guards, and was deemed a close competitor ^vith 
Lord Hardinge for the cogiuiand-in-chief^ was advanced to the master-general- 
ship of the ordnance — whichthad been successively held by Viscount Bereaford, 
the Marquis of Anglesey, and Lord Hardinge — and at the same time was elevated 
the peerage in his own right under the title of Lord Raglan. 

•Hi Parliament met early in November, and gave a formal assent to the public 
funeral of the late Duke of Wellington. Preparations on a vast scale had previ^ 
ouslyil) 90 ii going on, and were now expeditiously pushed forward, for rendering the 
solemn pageant every way worthy so great a nation to give to so great a man. 
The time fixed for it was the 18th of November; and this seemed at once far too 
near to admit of the preparations being completed, and far too distant to satis^ the 
earnest longings of some two millions of human beings who expected to witness 
it. And a grand preliminary, which gave some promisorof diverting expectation, 
but proved only a means of driving it almost to pbreiix}^ was the placing of the 
Duke^s body to lie in state six days in the hall of Chelsea hospital* The liall 
was much too small, the approaches to it were much too confined, and the time of 
exhibition jvas much too short; so that vastly greater crowds besieged the place 
than could possibly gain admittance, producing an inuno use pressure, and creat- 
ing some serious accidents. f ^ i 

But the funeral itself, on the 18th, fulfilled all expectatiwi ground 
went over was fixsm the Horse Guards to St. Paul’s, the bodpfiiH|png (been 
brought on the previous night from Chelsea hospital to the Horae GMWia Xhe 
parts of the pro^ssion comprised two regiments of the liii% a battalion of the 
royal marines, tlehousehold troops, cai%lry and infantry, representatives of every 
regiment or other corps in the British airmy, seventeen 0 ifla, with4;heir comple- 
ment of men, a body of Chelsea pensfonei's, stuffiofficeitf beiariiig benners^ 



HM FUNERAL. 
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oacorting DnkeTs insignia of office, repreaeiitativno of ail the bodies 

with whom the Duke had stood connected, doputationB from pubho bodies <00 uu- 
meniiis oe too distaantto be all personally present, aixl theperaon^orthe re^)reaeiita- 
tiireaofittil thfi' great suthoiities,/ including the ministers of •'stntey P r i agff Albert^ 
and gsxieioiifor f|Hiclae8 fiom foreign courts. Every inch of pavementsttbiig tkk 
whole temte^Meveiy nook, every windowy every honse^-top, together with tern;* 
pOoary ocaifoldings in every available recess, were occupied by sjiectxtorRi The 
uthiiost.tdeoDmin ptrovniled, the utmost possible solemnity, tlie nsost decided in** 
dioation .df profound general raspect for the mighty dend. The fikneral car was 
a magnificent K)bjedt, specially constructed for the occasion, at a cost of about 
£11,Q0^ ^decorated with trophies and heraldic dovioes, drawn by tvrelve bonsea^ 
amd'Vesetnfaliing for more a moving temple dum any kind of oarriage. ‘ ' 

procession,” says one of the oontemporar\ acH'ounts of it, ^coinbttleid 
almost evjery aymbol of military and civil greatness. Its constituent olemonfo 
represented every branch of the public service of this great nation ; and, ntimeiw 
ous as these representatives were, it may tnilv !>(' said that there was not oae 
who had not a right to be present, or whose absence wonld not have compro* 
inised the unity and derogated from tlie ^rnncleur of the ceremonial. In do* 
termining on the component parts, and airanging tlie order ot‘ the procesfsion, 
the authorities appear to have be(»n unconsciously influenced by the spirit of the 
illustrious man whose memory it was designed to honour, for it partook of the 
character of his mind. All that was necessary and right was there; but nothing 
too much, nothing superfluous, or that was not demanded by the occasion. Nor 
was this the only respect in which the pageant itself was in harmony whh the 
cliaraCter of the deceased Duke. In its variety, in the number and distinction 
of those of whom it was composed, it typified his gigantic renown and multifari*> 
OUR services. As every new object passed the eye, as the representatives of 
regiments, the standard-bearers, the artillery, tlie high ofli(*ers of state, the 
ministers, the civil and the civic functionaries, the delegates from universities, 
from the local administration of the outports, from the Trinity house, more 
especially as the noblemen and warriors ilisjmtched by foreign sovereigns to -take 
part in the ceremonial, came up,— as all these parts of the lengthy pageant 
slowly moved along, in their order and their jdaoes, yon were irreristibly wm 
minded that there was scarcely one service or department, civil or milftaiy, * 0 ! 
which the Diike had not been a distinguished, if not the most diatitiguUhed 
member* Thu^, every part of^he procession whs suggestive; and, as a wiloJei,''it 
constituted a symboKcaMri^tory of his grerit^bnt eminently iiseM caroer.” i '*0 
Upwards of ten thoustend privileged persons, including all the principal dlWif 
in the piviceasiOn, w«re accomiwod«ted/ within 8t. Paul’s catbedral to witness* thu 
interiuciiti ‘'When alb bad* taken their 'places, the oofflit was removed from ‘tha 
huge carbon which “it had^beeU borne along the streets to ^ moveable carfiRga 
II. 4 H * 





im 

whioh ^vaii it vptiw nave itf tiie oa^iedrdU And l*hen» hemn^ 

roiur of the mnltitu^ ivi^CNot^iaB they saw their last of Artharf Dtuka of Walw 
lia|i^n^fvitli<ithe gtand^aiid torching servioe of Ihe chtiteh, sonndiag soletanly 
Ihrah^ <ibe' ardied dome and aisles of the noUe edifioe^with the^giyisienjiiig^ls^ 
and htUihed breath of many a gallant as well aa of ak^y a gentle soul iit ^thet 
vest snakitude^-^ilh the bell tolling solemnly the< knell of the departed^ taken, 
iifs hy the/ voice of the distant cannon, amid the ((uiet waving of bannerol and 
dag, BttciiOainded by all the greatness of the land — ^with all the pomp and 
gl6ries of heraldic achievement, escutcheon^ and device *^the coj^n was home up 
8t. iPatd^a to the centre of the area under the donie.’^ A frame was there ready 
to neeeive it, provided with invisible maxdiineiy for lowering it to the ciypiL 3^be 
oolffin was gently transferred to the frame by a slide* The marshal's hat and 
sword of the deceased, which had hitherto lain upon it, were then removed; and 
SKdseal cooenety on a velvet oushion, was put in their place. The late Duke’s 
relsctives, eight bf the oldest British generals as pail-bearers, Prince Albert in the 
uniform of a fidd-marshal, and the re])resentatives of the foreign courts and 
armies stood closely around. And then was performed the ceremony of the 
interment. 

c After the psalm and anthem, the Dean read v^itli great solemnity and im- 
pMSsiveness the lesson, 1 Oor. xv. 20., which was followed by the Nunc Diinit- 
tisy aJid(A dirge, with the following words set to music,^^ Aud the King said 
to all the people that were with him, Rend your clothes, and gird you with sack- 
cloth, and mourn. And the King liimself followed* the bier. And they buried 
hinPL ' And the King lifted up his voice and wept at the grave, and aU the peo- 
plefwapt. And the King said unto his servants, Know ye not that there is a 
prince and a great man fallen this day ia Israel?’ And now came the roll of 
muffled drums, and the wailing notes of horn and cornet, and the coffin 
slowly sank into the crypt amid the awful strains of Handel’s dead march. The 
ducal crown disappeared with its gorgeous support, and in the centre of the 
group of generals and nobles was left a dark chasm, into which every eye 
glanced sadly down, and all knew indeed that a prince and a great man had 
that day gone from Israel. The remaining portions of the iimeral service were 
then performed. The congregation were requested to join in the responses to 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the effect of many thousand voices in deep emotion re- 
peating the words after the full enunciation of* the Dean, was intenjiely affecting. 

‘ His body is buried in peace, but his nmne Hveth evermoKei’ Handel’s 

funeral anthem, was then most effectively performed by the And then 

Ghurter King-at-^ms, standing over the vauU, proclaimed the orders 

of the deceasely^hom Heaven was pleased to take from us.’ 

Duke’s comptroller having broken in pieces his staff of office in household, 
handed it to the Garter King-at-arms, who cast the fragments inlo the vault. 



HIS POBTHUMOW FAME. 
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Thl^ Alid dhoiMU iAng the hjtmi, ^Slfiepeia^ wMlpI’. >tlid Bbhap ol 
JjotHotty stidiAing by tUe of the CbAtioelboi^ pvoncBtiiGlod^the Ufiiiiug«’' 

^ ^ buri^d^ with bH the state pomp of the eibptns^ thtitgKfMt 

W^ngtoilJ Never before did tlie greatest city iti ^thot nrarU iWifild ets 
imposing e* eereMoi^al. Afi other parts of the united kingdom^ ako^^bdkllubflv 
reel holiday; so that^ in every sense posaikley the obsequies were national. 
Most emphatically at the last, theretbre, did all Britain do honour to her beno; ai4 
no doubt she will continue to do so, either in herself or in her sequenta,. till tkh 
end of titne. AH temporary aspersions on him have for ever passed away, Ail 
the fluctuations in his fame have beoome lost in one wide cahn sea oi* f^oiy. The 
deelaratioil of a great flinctionary respecting hiniy in the people’s r^resentaitive 
house of pariiameiit, on the eve of the flineraly was virtually the voice of •the 
whole nation, — Though he lived so much in the hearts and minds hh 
countrymen, -^though he occupied such eminent posts and fulfilled such auglDUSt 
duties, —^it was not till be died that we felt what a place he ^Vled in the fiseUngs 
and thoughts of the people of England. Never was the influence of real gocatt 
ness more completely asserted than on his decease. In an age whose boast • of 
intellectual equality flatters all our self-complacencies, the world suddenly sor 
knowledged that it had lost the greatest of men; in an age of utility, the most 
industrious and common-sense people in the world could find no vent for theq: 
woe, and no representative for their sorrow, but thei^lemnity of a pageant; and 
we, the senatore of the empire — ^we who have met here for such difleveot pur- 
poses, to investigate the sources of the wealtli of nations, to enter into statist 
tical research, and to encounter each other in fiscal controversy — we present to 
the world the most sublime and touching spectacle that human circumaUmces 
can well prodnee,— 4he spectacle of a senate mourning a hero!” 
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TUB Dq|L> OF WB|»L|1I«T0n’S TITLKfl — HJg OOKNKXION WITH THB TOWN OF WELLINOTQN--^OFOII|tli 
POM H TO HIM THROUGH flfb MUDIUM 01< THE lIMVAKrS — TESTJMOMIAEB lO HIM — rOBTHUMOQB 
ICOMUMBNTfi OF lIlM^)PINrOM8 OF THE FnBMCIX PKEBS REBPEOTINO HIM — COMPARISON OF BIB 
JLIxI> RDONAFAHTE— summary views of IIIB CHARAOTKB. 

titles of the Inte Duke of Wellington^ as proclaimed by the Garter Kin^t^ 
artns, at the Duke’s interment, were, — ‘^Arthur Wellesley, the most higJi, 
mighty, and most noble Prince, Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Wellington, 
Marquis of Douro, Earl of Wellington, in Somerset, Viscount Wellington of 
Tala Vera, Raron Douro of Welleble;y, Prince of Waterloo in the Netherlands, 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo in Spain, Duke of Brunoy in France, Duke of Vittoria, 
Marquis of Torres Vcdras, Count of Vimiero in Portugal, a grandee of the 
tirst •class in Sfiain, a privy councillor, coininunder-in-chief of the British army, 
oo}<Mlit4iflhe grenadier guards, ooloiiel of the rifle brigade, a field-marshal of 
Great Brtltoiii, a marshal of itussia, a marsliul of Austria, a marshal of France, 
a marshal of Prussia, a marshal of Spain, a marshal of Portugal, a marshal of 
the Netherlands, a knight of the Garter, a knighf of the Holy Ghost, a knight 
(vf the Golden Fleece, a knight gi’and cross of the Bath, a knight grand cross of 
llaTioyer,^ knight oi' the Black Eagle, a knight of the Tower and Sword, a 
kniglit of St. Fernando, a knight of William of the Low Countries, a knight of 
Charles HI., a knight of the Sword of Sweden, a knight of St. Andrew of 
Russia, a knight of the Annunciado of Sardinia, a knight of the Elephant of 
Denmark, a*kiiight of Maria Theresa, a knight of St. George of Russia, a knight 
of the Crown of Rue of Saxony, a knight of fidelity of Baden^ a knight of 
Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, a knight of St. Alexander Newsky of Russia^ a 
knight 0f St. Hermenegilda of Spain, a knight of the Bed Eagle of Branden*^ 
burgh^ atknight of St. Januarius, a knight >of the Golden Lion of Hesse ClaB8e]> 
a knigfitof the Ldon of Baden, a knight of merit of Wurteznbupg^ the leij 
high oonstabla of England^ the cpnstabl^ of the toKter of Eondon^ the eenitable 
of Dover castle^ warden of the Cinque Ports, chancellor of < the Cinque 
aduiiral of the Cinque Ports, lord lieutenant of Haal^shire^ lord Ileutenliiit<of'th0 
Tower Hamlets, rmucer of St. James's Park, ranger of Hyde Park)' o)iaiihelk>i* 
of the aniversitj||ofX)xfi>rd, commissioner of tboifoykl 'military f colleges vice- 
]tresident of^e Scottish naval and military acadqnqy^ thofmaabwf df 
house, a governor of^King^s college, a J^o^tor-of • it. «» ^ 



THE TOWN OF WELLlN(^TON. 
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The place from which the Duke took his leatliiifr titles is the parish of W el- 
lington, containing an ancient market town of its own name, on the western 
verge of Somersetshire, and on the line of the Great Western railway, 24 miles 
north-east of Exeter. The manor was held successively by Afiser, bishop of 
Sherborne, preceptor to Alfred the Great, — by the early bishops of Wells, — and 
by the proud Duke of Somerset, w^ho was beheaded for high treason in the time 
of Edward VI. Our hero probably selected this place for the title of bis peer- 
age, c^n account of its vicinity to the village of Wesley, which gave name to the' 
original stock of one of his two great lines of ancesti*}' ; and, as we saw in the 
course of our history, he became proprietor of tbo estate by purchase witli the . 
first large sum of money which was given him hy Hritain for his achievements 
in the Peninsula. The town of Wellington, tlKuurh rendered so immensely’ 
famous by his adoption of its name, confers upon him little co!el)rity in return. lt‘ 
is a respectable place enough, but has only the hulk of a large village, with little 
more than two thousand inhabitants, — and contains no nJO’c^ notable building' 
than an old cruciform ])arish church, — and boasts no higher an event than hav-J 
ing been held for some time, by a party of resistants, against the King’s forces 
under Sir Bichard Grenville, during the guut chil w'ar. But now its mere 
association by name with the hero ot Waterloo makes it tor ever one of the mtwfe 
famous of towns. And an obelisk in honour ol“ him on a hill contiguous to it» 
draws attention from a large extent of circninjai’ent country. A spectotor on 
the hill commands a brilliant prospect, away evcMi to tlie Brjstol cliannel. Tlie 
obelisk was originally plain, and not well built; but, immediately after the Duke s 
death, a subscription was opened for repairing it, -for placing a bronze statue 
the Duke on its top,— and for erecting beside it a building for three inilitaTjr 


pensioners to take charge of it. * » u 

The honours done to tho Duke in his lifetime, throiigli the medium or ihe^ 

fine arts, were inimmerablfl. We have, in the course of our narrative, oolioetf 

the principal'monumente erectpd to him; but these were as nothing compawd 

with the smaller productions ef the arts, -statues, busts, statuettes, 

and engravin®. Sculptors of *11 grades did their best to immortaiite him J M 

some of flm best British painters taxed their utmost powers to translate^hir taw- 

aments to the canvas, or to give embodiment to bright conc^tiOM ef< to .«v 

ploits. « By his aristocratic friends and admirers, and by ^hc 

constantly tormented to 'sir*r!hisiHkene*l smd it ita. “ 

slight favL i*heh he acoeded. to the mquest. He never 

for bimselft indedd, he occasion, for, ° 

‘AsftaliubHe *athe*,nt mt«t 'he owned 

great The ^ old Doke could not walk out 

knodthiml!blft«galtttt<hl8ow«’BOBe.^ Jo - .L a witidowl 
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vrfthotet fhitUng hlhtielf hi hill own presendb/ In troth, th^ I>iikei ha^ljr 
uii^ ih thiB if we inflect on the two extremes of bed tdite with whitcW 

be Wkib^assafled outside bis own dwellhig^house. Bot if he was indifferenji^ ttit, 
itlSdt4r 'df Vanity, to haViiig his own likeness perpetuated, yet whOh he did con- 
sent to sit, ho was most particular as to the exactitnde Of the resemblance. 
HbW Ve have the predominating trait in his character exhibiting itself in trifles. 
Nor was this all; he carried his idea of duty still further. If he went through 
the ordeal at all, at least the work must be well done. He was most minute aiitd 
carefiil in this respect, — would take the measuring compasses, and ascertain the 
.eidact proportions of his own features, then compare them with the clay repre- 
^fltative. Nor was it only the elaborate works of great artists that adorned the 
gklleries of the rich, fevery petty image-makor had his contrefa^on; so that 
lUe heud<6f tfae^Duke appeared in all conceivable sizes and in every degree of 
diver^bl!ii'^fbtJllf*'trut^^ the original. It had, however, this effect — 

that htt’face became known in the remotest nooks and comers of the country; so 
thafc'he^cbuld not pass along the street without being recognised.’* 

Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, as formerly noticed, are the 
plkcfCij Which have the most conspicuous monuments of the Duke. Trim also 
milted eariy a fine monument of him, — 4'iiandsome Corinthian column, eur- 
iiiduiifed by^a atatue, and figuring grandly on a rising ground. Waterloo testi- 
nioniah of various kinds, in various parts of the country, pillars, obelisks, or 
X’hatever else, are hkewdse so mahy monuments of the Duke. A stone statue of 
Win, by Mr. Milnes, was erected in 1848, on the Green near the Thames in the 
TbwCr of London. The statue is in the military costume, with a cloak hanging 
fikt/m ^he shoulder, and is about eight feet high, on a pedestal of ten feet. A 
bust of the Duke was designed by Count D’Orsay in 1846, of thoughtful, digni- 
ffed, HfeJike expression, with the shoulders draped; and was modelled in Parian 
byili*. Gdjpelatid* A Very beautiftil eqtiestriftn‘stiittifette of the Duke wte also 
itiOduDed by Gount D'Orsay, and published in Jbronze by Mr. Walesby. A 
drkjted bttet of the Duke, very good in both likeness and style, Was flioddlled by 
Mr. Noble not long before the Duke’s death, and has been numerously issued in 
botb^ihit&bl^ acfld Uietal. A bust of the Duke, Very vigorous and trUfltftil, was 
d8^gA^irbyBuri!>ti MarochettS, the sculptor of the Glasgow luonumetit, And has 
bten teprbduced in diffOrent sizes in bronze. A statuette of the Dtike, repte- 
sdntfuj^ h&n as listening to a debate In the HouBii^®rLordS, the figure easy, the 
ejtp^ssiOni was designed "by Alfred OrOWqufll, and published In 

PariUnf. A ‘bust oflhe Difte, rf life size, an excelldirt likeneSS, veiy VigOfoUs in 
ei^i^siOn, rdpteMtin^ him in eveUirtg dress, with the dteorations of the Garter 
dM ^the'GoldbU Mtifece, yras ttbdelled by Mr. h. W^gall, from sittings in the 
ai^ibthU of 1851. A budt'oftMfe Duke, more than double' the of life, but 
rfAMrkbly' treated and perfebtly^triAKfiil; was exfecuted'ift’tflartffe^ Ikte iu 1851, 



BimVB P1CT?U5B QF SQi. 

by Mr. Bebn<p^ fir tfa« King of Prussia. There are alao puWic bualf the 
Dahe by Turnerelli, NoUekena, and Cbantrey^^Tumerelli's in the pouncU- 
room 9 f the Guildhall of London, opposite Mrs. Dawson Damer^ahost of 
— <-Chantrey*8 in the guard-rooin at Wmdaor Castle, beneath the animal)/ ref<» 
newed tenure-fl^ of Strathfieldsaye. 

The published pictures of the Duke are so many and various that all 
be enumerated. A full-length portrait of him as Sir Arthur Wellesley^ holdf 
ing his sword and hat, was painted by Iloppner, engraved in mezzotint b/t 
Barney, and published in 1808. A half-length, as Earl of Wellington, with 
ribbon and star, was painted also by lloppnei, and engraved h/ IL Gook^ 
A half-leogth, in the Portuguese uniform, with ribbon and star, amid wrarUk^ 
accessories, was painted by Pellegrini, and engraved in 1811, by F. Bartoloaish 
A whole length, in the Portuguese uniform, with the right hand holdiQg a paperff 
the left resting on the sword, w as painted also by Pellegrini, and engraved ip 
1812 by J. Godlcy. A half-length was painted by Sir WilUam Beechy, auc|^ 
engraved in 1814, by W. Skelton. A whole lengtli, as Marquis, was 
by Kobert Horne, and engraved in 1313, by J. WiUiamsoisa An isqms^tirian 
whole-length, holding a baton, was painted by J. M. Wright, and engnaved iHL 
1814, by D, Havell. A whole-leuglli, with both hands resting pn ips 
was painted in 1814, by F, Gerard, and engraved in 1818, by F. Foratei^. 
whole-length, with the right hand holding a field telescope, the lefh pointing tp 
a camp, was both })ainted and engiavcd in 1815, by U. Leveque. An ovi^bei^ 
and shoulders, with orders, was painted by Isabey, engraved in 1814, Ipy Mecop,. 
and published in Paris. An oval medallion profile, with the insignia qf, thf 
Golden Fleece, was painted by Carlo Araatuzzi, and engraved in 1814, Jby 
Freeman. A half-length in uniform, with the various orders, was paiubpl^J^y 
T. Phillips, and engraved in 1814, by W. Say. A miniature, full-faced, 
directly out, with frock-coat and white cravat^ was painted by Haytei^ 

Duke’s own request, in 181,5, as a present to his venerable mother, 

by J, H, Robinson, not for sale or formal publication, hpt finr 

tribution. ^ y >fi / ^1/ 

A fpHrlength, in giilitwy costuipe, (tho right hand holding aloft 
state, the left holding thq Ppko’s plumed hqt, the bapijgroun^i^J^^ 
Paul’s cathedral, the entire pjylo of execution very bi:il|iant and atahhaopi^ 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawf^ce for the Waterloo galleiy ^ Winfh|% 
hibited at the Royal academy m 181^- An eque^tfian 
the Duke in the act of giving the word of command pt, of {the 

Waterloo, was painted also by Sir Thomas Lawren^p, ^and eabih^ted 
A half.lengfh> representing Duke in a militwy cloak, wiOl ^ 
thrown acrpsa to the left shoulder, was painted likewise by Si^r 
Lawrenpe, i^d beep, W y wov# engraved- was theiFpfffflgfe 
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SINGLE PICTURES OF HIM. 


the Duke hnneelf preferred ; and, having been done for his friend Mr. 
Arbuthnot, it is commonly designated the Arbuthnot portrait. A full4etiglh, 
representing the Duke in a military' cloak, on the held of Waterloo, holding his 
reconnoitering telescope, was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence in 1818 for Sir 
Robert Peel, and was guarded with such keen jealousy by Sir Robert, that not 
till 1847, and even then only under extraordinary circumstances, would he allow 
it to go out of his possession to he engraved. A lifo-sizo head in crayons was 
drawn by Sir Thomas Laurence in 1815, and engraved in chalk hy F. C. 
Lewis. A portrait almost coinjieting, for some time, with the most ncimirod of 
Lawrence's, was painted in 1825, by J. Jackson, and has been lithographed by 
K* J. Lane. An equestrian full-length, on tho Waterloo charger, uas painted 
by Wilkie from sittings at Strathfieldso^'^e, for the Merchant Tailors’ C^ompany, 
and exhibited in 1884. Anotlier full-lcngtb was painted by Wilkie in 1835 for 
the Marquis oL. Salisbury. A half-length, with cloak and feathered hat, the 
sword carried across on both hands, was painted in 1838, by J. Simpson, and 
engraved in mezzotint by O. Gibbon. 

A whole-length of the Duke, seated, in his robes as (Chancellor of tho 
University of Oxford, was painted by H. P. liriggs for the Earl of Eldon, and 
engraved in mezze^int by Phillips. A whole-'lengtli, in a military cloak, the 
arms crossed, standing in a portico, — and a three-quarter-length in military un- 
dress, tho arms crossed, — were painted in 1840, also by II. P. Briggs, and en- 
graved by Ryall. Two whole-lengths, — the one in tbe costume of Master of 
the Trinitv-l louse, with the Tower on the bat‘kground, — the other in the robes 
of Chancellor of the University of Oxford, standing — were painted by John 
Lucas, and engi'aved in mezzotint by H. Cousins. Another whole-length, in 
military dress, the liat under the loft arm, standing, was painted and also en- 
graved by Lucas. Two whole-lengths — the one on horse-back, on the sea-shore, 
near Dover, — the other as loi d-w^arden of the Cinque Poi-ts, w ith a cloak over 
full dress, Dover castle in the distance— were painted by Lilly, and engraved in 
mezzotint by J. Scott. A whole-length, in jtbc uniform of field-marshal, stand- 
ing under an arch, was painted by Salter, and engi’aved in line by Greatbach. 
A wkole4ength was painted by Pickersgill for the Oriental Club, and engraved 
in mezzotint by Wagstafh Another whole-length, in^ •miUtary cloak and foU 
uniform, the right hand holding a telescope, was painted hj Pickersgill for Lord 
Hill. A portrait combining a reproduction of with some origi- 

nalitias in the dress and treatment, was painted hy ^«»3P^>rison for the United 
Service Club, A w^holoJength in militaiy frock cofrl^ Wild warlike accessories, 
was painted by Simpson for the Junior Uni^ Sitmoe Club, and engraved 
in mezzotint three-quarter-length, iit>wwilig <lres$, with tbe star 

and ribbon of the Garter, was painted by Count and engraved in 

mezzotint by WagstaiF. A Daguorr^type half4w|||XF^ldW^ Duke 
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ffiititig ill Aniinary dress, with a white waisteoat, was taken < ki l'84d<hy M. 
Oleudety and has been published in two versions, the one with the haoida, the 
other without them. An ori^nal miniature, in profile, representing die Duke 
8tundin£r, in evening dress*— but with the error of holding in his hand m glove, 
an arfeiole of dreSs which lie never wore — w»as painted in hv W. Weigall, 

jniiior, and engraved hv 8. W. Keynolds. Anotlior pictnrt*, the last ever taken 
ftom life, representing tlie Duke nn horse-baek, in his everv-^ay costume, was 
painted immediately before the Duke’s death, by J. \V. Cila^s. 

’Reproduced engravings, both direct and modified, of some of those portraits^ 
are so numerons that they cannot be traced. Other t*ngravings whether 
from other paintings, from sketches, or from senlptnrod busts, are coiintlessly 
rnmerous. Some of tlie eliief are miniatuivs Inilt-lenirtlt iii uniiorm, drawn by 
W. Haines, and engi-aved in 1812, bv li. (k»f)k; a bn i, after Tnmerelli, 4 b«»* 
graved in 1818, bv H. C\iok; a bust in a eircle, in military dress, engraved in 

1814, by H. Minasi; a hokvlength, stamlinix, and hoMino a letter, engraved 
in 1814; a small head profde, duiwn by (\ F. Harne\ , •nnd engratod in 1814, 
by J. Heath; a half-length, with orders, enijraved in 181.), by T. Frv; a*bu8t 
in a niche, after Nollekons, drawn by John I'aylor, and engraved in 1811^ hf 
E. Boequet; a prodie, with wreath of laui'eis, forming ait ovai^ engntvn^in 

1815, by Shroeder; a profile bust, in uniform, within a wreath and over * a 
triumphal chariot, jmblished in 1815, b\ T. Martyn; an etching of a bead in 
profile, after (''liantrey, engiaved in 1822, by Mrs. Daw^fHi Damter; a haifk 
length in a cloak, with order, engraved hv (leorge Dawe from an original 
sketch, and published in 1842; a pwlile in small medullum, drawn and engraved 
by T. W’ right, the hrother-in-law of Dawe; an equestrian full-length, in plain 
clothes, returning a salute, ])ainted by Panbrauwa; two ecjucstrian portraits, in 
plain clothes, one of them representing the Duke as he appeared on his 7dd 
birth-day, both sketched and lithographed by H. Ik; a small sketch of the Duke 
as field-marshal, reviewing the troops at Windsor; .and a group of three* heads, 
representing the Duke at successive periods of his life, a^ in India, at Wiateiioiii, 
and in the House of Lords, drawn and lithogra}»hed by .1. F. Lasgouquere. 

Multitudes of splendid portraits of the Duke, many of them 
sittings, figure also in compimud paintings, and in eugravingB of 
sociation with historical incidents or with other portraits. A picture, 
ing the supposed meeting df^W^ington and Nelson, as mvMid on pagesl^ft iud 
157, of out* first volume, w4^ painted by J. P. Knight, A msene in the 
siila, representing the Duke standing at night by a comp writing d despatch; 
was painted and engraved by John Burnet. Another seme^ id' the Fetiffiis«ia$ 
Jvpresenting the Duke standing by his horse on 4 battle-ifilsid} isns psdnteci in 
1 820, by Sir George Hayter. A cabinet picture of the Dube Witing a despatok 
V Jamp-light, on the night before the battle of Waterloo, was jointed in 

II. 4 I ' 
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David Wilkie. A {rfctliit* of the battle of Waterloo, with tlie Duke in 
inllifillhtre ordering the finals Charge of the guards^ wUa painted by A. Coo|)ef, 
jlM^gfaved in mezzotint by F! Briley. Another picture of Waterloo, re- 
{A4tnnitiilg the final ehargc, was paiilti§t|||lAtkinw^ and Davis, and published 
hi^a series of etchings. Another repre8bHiMNil||H>f the final charge at Waterloo, 
bitt with the French in flight toward the 8]>ec^d||||l^ll^as done in water-colour by 
Luke Clennell, and engraved by Bromley. TWjK||H^ures of Waterloo were 
painted by G. Jones, — one of them with the Duke ii1lilkt*tho fore-ground, the 
central figure of many groups, — and engraverl by J. T. Williams. Two other 
pictures of Waterloo, the one with the point of view from the British lines, the 
other with the point of view from the French lines, were painted by Sir William 
Allan. Two pictures of Waterloo also were painted by the German artist Sau- 
erward, and engraved by J. W. (yook. A picture of the meeting of Wellington 
and Bhlbher, at La Belle Alliance, at the close of the battle of Waterloo, botli 
of the fijifihhes being good portraits, was painted by J. T. Barker. A picture of 
the Duke wlAking the despatch of the victory of Waterloo, was painted by Lady 
Bufgherslf^ 

A i^icture of the Duke’s visit to the field of Waterloo in 1821, in the company 
bf George IV., as narrated on page 449 of this volume, was painted by Haydon. 
A picture of “the Hero and his Horse’' on the field of Waterloo twenty years 
kftcr the battle, was also painted By Haydon, and has been variously engraved 
and very popular. A picture, reprcvseiiting the Duke gi\irig orders to liis 
generals previous to a battle, was painted by Ileaphy, and has been variously 
published. A picture of the heroes of the Peninsula, repi’esenting the Duke sur- 
rounded by thirty of bis Peninsular veterans, was painted by J. P. Kiiiglit, 
and engraved by Bromley. A picture of the heroes of Wattairioo, representing 
the Duke and thirty others in an apartment of Apsley-hbi^, was painted also 
by J. P. Knight, and engraved by C. P. Lewis. A pkSftirc of the Waterloo 
banquet bf 1836, representing tlie Duke and upwards #feeveiity of the Waterloo 
heroes,' WUS painted by Salter, and engraved by Gra#tbach. A picture, repre- 
sentiilg the Duke, full-length, in his cabinet indApsley-house, reading the 
despatches 'firom India announcing the disasters war with tlie Sikhs, was 

paibted by 3 . T. Barker, and engraved in line^^^tr BaeoU. A picture, repre- 
sehting tbb Duke at Toussand’s gallery, c6ntdlN)&ting tbe effigy and relics of 
his*Md foe’Bubha^wute, Was painted in Hay ter, and not 

quite completed at the Duke’s death. A picture, called a Dialogue ot’ 

Waferl6o,'sdppbi^4 to represent the Duke Mdikhfg the ecene of his last great 
victory, in ebi^fj^y with the Marchioness oC^t^biirb, (the present Duchess of 
Wellingtbn,) 'tW"' jfAinted by Sir Edwin Lafndseer, and engraved by T. L. 
Atkinkon: 

A whole-length portrait of the Duke, gMfped with Count D'Orsay, Lady 
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Blesaington^ and otlier well-knuwn personages, was painted h^y Count 

D’Orsa}^. A group picture Of the Duke and Sir |tobert Feel, representing tlu' 
former in proHle in the Windsor uniform, the latter in a frock*caat, w^s painted 
in 1844, by Winterhalter, and engraved by Faed. A group picture, called 
“The first of May, 1851,” I'eprcseiitiiig the Duke offering the hirth^^day gift to 
Prince Ailliur, while the Queen holds the ro>al infant in her arms, and Prince 
Albert stands behind looking to>^ard tlie Crystal palace, was painted also by 
Winterhalter, and engraved in me/zotiiit by S. Cousins. Many other group 
pictures contain the Duke’s portrait in some one or other of Ins relations to tho 
state or to state-events, and derive from it no small share of their significance* 
Such are Isabey’s j)icture of* the (’ongress of \’ienna; llayter’s picture of Uie 
House of Lojds, during tlie trial of Queen Caroline; llayter’s picture of 
moving the address to the Crown in the first reform }>aiUaineni; Wilkie's pictvure 
of the first council of Queen Victoria; J^eslie's picture of the sacramenC^t 
coronation of the Queen; llayter’s picture of the homage at the coronation 
the Queen; Paris’ picture of the <uronation; lla;ytei*‘s picture of tke znairic^e 
of the Queen and Pi nice Albert; Leslie’s ])ietuiv of the baptism of the Priixq^^ 
Ko}^al; and Hayters picture of the baptism of the Prince of Wales, ^qst of 
these pictures exhibit the Duke as ongiiially as tlie single portraits of 
have also been well published through engravings. f 

Of all the multitudes of portraits of the Duke, single or grouped^ origiu^ ur 
copied, painted or engraved, how many did he place in his own collectiotUsT 
Scarcely any. He gave ])rofuse proimnence to Huonaparte, — placed so many as 
three portraits of him in one room, — and did honour abundantly to his q^u 
generals, to his political associates, to celebrated men in all departments, and to 
the domestic objects of his peisonal love, but hail no tliought to bestow i^n 
himself. The usage, so common among small men, to have portraits of 
selves and nobody else, or to place their own portraits in the centre pf all th^ir 
collection, was entirely reversed b} the great Wellington. Some of bi^, 
indeed, were filled with such cosmopolitan collections as to look more likp pictvpre- 
shops than galleries, yet differing from all actual pictiire-sliops in ]3^a^^ in a 
total absence of every tiling relating to his own person and history;, P^tberp, 
devoted mainly to portraits, showed by their contents that every poiptr^ 
self was studiedly excluded* The striped drawing-room in *a 

striking instance,— einioentiy characteristic of the Dpke, ^^^ying a 

great chapter on his clmracter. , ' 

“ Here he has delighted tp group the membors of his 
rades of his arins,<< — his adopted brothers and children. Thp of Js 
justly assigned to Lady Douro, whose ‘high Piana brow’ has ivpir^#$^pty|i 
to one of his happiest efforts. Around the fair are arranged the brave, ffh^^ 
deserva theipt^ Those walls are decorated with not a few coontenancef t^^ 
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n«m ti the aniuvfriuir^e» i^e 18th ef June. The * Duke himself forms the 
exeeptiou. Often as he sat jjl^ etfaers, no likeness of him graces a^plaice and com* 
pait)^ M^here it wciuki so nsturaliy be expected. The centrij lumhiary about 
which satellites so bright and nmny-rclustere^^gl^e is wanting. Foffflbly he may 
luivie thought that there was little need in^loors of an image which he could 
not stir out of doors without seeing stare at hint froi^* every shop*window\ At 
ail events no Qerard painted liim in ducal robes^ star^^ and garters; no Horace 
Vernet bluxoned his battles on acres of canvass. Of his dozens oi' victories one 
only— ^tlie last, the ^crowning mercy’ — 19 to be found here; and in that the 
point of view and honour i$ given to his antagonist. However indiderent as to 
portraits of himself^ he emfiloyed the highest available art for those of his com- 
rades. ^Figliting’ Picton iiguivh foremost, who closed his brilliant career, like 
Wolfe and Moore,, in the arms of victory; then Anglesey by Law’rence, the 
kjipersonidoation of the dasliing hussar, who in 1808 at Mayoi*ga gave the 
pleniy the first taste of tlie British sabre, and who at Waterloo struck and re- 
ceived the last blow; Hill, the model of discipline, tlie quiet collected lieutenant, 
wbo never exceeded his orders, wliicdi he never failed to execute in consummate 
Styles Fi<^rasford, the sagacious companion of many a reconnoitering ride, and 
ovmr mauy U midnight lump, — the tnan of wdiom the Duke said, ‘ If there be a 
vrfak point in a plan, that's the eye that's sure to see it.’ Lawrence has given 
^itb truth and gusto the Herculean build oi Beix.*sford, wdio at Albuera, fought 
sword in hand more like a pri\atc than a diicf; nor does he less justice to tlie 
stalwart frame of Lynedoch, the gallajit veteran who fluttered Victor at Barrosa, 
and ‘alone did it.’ Here of course is Fitzroy iSomeiset, so long the faithful 
follower and right hand of the Duke in camp and cabinet; nor can we miss 
Alava the true sjieriineii of the good old Castilian, tree fj-om stain, who was both 
at Trafalgar and VVateiloo, and v^aged war to the knife against his country’s in- 
veterate enemy. In a word, no corner of the room is without a hero. Murray, 
the poli^licd* cavalier and learned taetitiau, the justly prized quarter-mastei- 
general, Combermere, tlie sjilendid cavalry chief, Seaton, the ‘beauty of 
bravery,’ Halkett, Grant, Freeman tie, Baines^ and Elley, stand once more side 
by side, estwhen the foe was in frq^V« the portraits of Marlborough and 

Nelson wanting to complete this gji^C(i|8 company of good men and tr^e^ who 
trod in their steps of honour.” 

{,vy)|(#ny of the presents and testiinonials given tp Wellington rank with the 
sta^ij^ and [detures of him as hue contributiqiis of art to his celebrity. They 
are all departments of taslefnl pi;n^o, — even in such as have the 

least possible connexion with the sphere of eithQl warrior or statesman ; insomuch 
tliat a cui’ious c(Actioii fixiiii them wall nigh furnishes a large apartmei^t of 
Apsley^hoose, called for sake of them the groat cliina room. “ This Eldorado 
gUt^rs with pm'celain, silver, and gohl| tho; pfterings of grateful 
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nationiL In etMnining these infinite services of china— ^Fxench^ Attstrkn, 
Prussian, and Sajcon — it stiikes one as straiige that^i substance so fragile alioiild 
have been so tnuoh selected as an enduring memorial to the Iron Doke*^ But 
diamonds, Offers, and batons had been exhausted ; and thsae specimens of the 
ceramic art, the best in form, material, and- taste of the period, did gocMl service 
at the great anniversary banquets*'’ 

Both in this room and elsewhere, also, are objects of a more appropriate 
kind. One of these is the inagniHcent shield, the gift of the city of London, 
designed and executed by Stothard, and briefly noticed on page 449 of this 
volume. The subjects represented on it begin with the battle of Assye, range 
through all the Duke’s chief Peninsular victories, and terminate with his receiv- 
ing the ducal coronet from the hands of the Prince Regent; and they are 
sectioned into compartments, with a wreath of oak twined round the shield, 
while in the centre sits the great hero on horseback, surrounded by the most 
eminent of his stafl‘, Victory placing a ctown of laurel gO his head, and 
Tyranny lying subdued and train [>led under his horse’s feet. Another splendid 
object is the Waterloo vase, designed by Ticwis Vuliarny, executed by* tbo 
Messrs. Smith, and presented to the Duke by the merchants and bankers of 
London, in commemoration of the victory of Waterloo. It is circular in 
and Grecian in style, the lower pait richly ornamented with foliage. ''It 
measures two feet in height and eighteen inches in diameter at the mouth, ami 
will hold about four gallons. Each handle com])risef» a figure of Victory and 
Fame; on one side is a representation, in very bold relief, of a square of infantry; 
and on the other side is a rejiresentation of a grand charge of cavalry. 

Another grand object is a ])air of porj>bvry caiidelabras, the gift of the Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia. They w’ere always used to light the Waterloo ban- 
quet; but as they stand ten feet from the floor, the tables bad to be fitted round 
them vrith holes cut for the purpose. “ They spi’ing from columnar bases, where 
sentinels, arms, and implements of w^ar are gronj)c(l, — so excellently modelled 
and executed, and so pleasing to a soldier’s eye, that an honourable acquittal was 
certain when tried by the court-martial summoned on the 18th of June.” An- 
other gorgeous object, is a silver plateau, presented by the Prince Begent of 
Portugal. This also was always used at the Waterloo banquet, and is said to be 
worth £10,000. It is of solid silver plate, raised about two inches, 90 
length, and 3i wide. The' upper surface is worked with a design in 
of datnask cloth, and the cObtre is occupied by an octagonal ornament abottt4 
feet high, consisting of an aggroupment of halberds, representing three 
tural turrets bound together by wreaths, and surmounted by a globe with U figure 
of ViOtoiy. Round this tower are reprcsentations of the four quartert of the 
globe resting on a plifitb, the whole supported by sixteen griffitis whioh^ 
on an d^Ual UUibbeWof fret. The ends of the plateau are ornamented vritli 
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deiigii$ intended for the Deception of liglits; and round the whole work is ranged 
a scries of figures and wreadhs ef flowers^ rising into candlesticks of rich and 
beautiful design, capable of hdding 106 iights.*' ^ 

But tho most curious of the presents, ond^ not the least cotiMpienous, is a 
huge marble statue of Buonaparte by Canewa, holding in its hand a winged 
Victory* This oanse to Wellington, not directly but drcuiteusly^not as a 
nionufnent, but as a trophy — in 'tiroamstanoes which rendered it strikingly 
embleinatie of his position as BuoUapartels conqueror. It was designed to be 
iMof. the public sights of Paris, but never obtained other place than a con^ 
fined spot within the base of tho stair-casc of Apsley-house. Canova received 
the order for it from Buonaparte himself, shortly before the latter’s coronation; 
andttlie Phidias of his day, summoned from ttomc, forgot the subjugation of 
bt$ couotry in his oagierucss to descend, as he said, to posterity ^ united with the 
inunotealky of the modem Caisar.’ He speedily reached the Tuilleries, and 
there modelled the head ; hut as the sittings were rare and the sitter restless, 
the attitude and attributes had t(» be coiiventionaL The statue, eleven feet 
highj and cut, with the exception of the left arm, from one block, was sent to 
IWlis IB 1810, but remained in its unopened (^ase. Buonapaite, superstitious 
INid 'prescient of the coming end, disliked the winged Victory, wliich turning 
baa back to liim, seemed ready to fly from him for ever; nor was he pleased 
with the classical character of the nuditv, — that language of ancient art; still 
less was he satisfied with the colossal dinieiiMons, for lie dix'aded mocking com- 
parisons, and preferred the apparent reality of liis own natural inches. When 
it was known that he felt coldly about Canova’s performance, the courtier-critics 
of France, who knew it only from casts, pronounced the forms clumsy and too 
muscular for a ^ deini-god on the other hand, the Italians, captivated hy the 
exquisite finish and ^r of the antique, held it to be the a]:K)theosis of their Alaric. 
The marble, still in its Koiiian box, was, upon the Emperor’s downfall, pur- 
chased from the Bourbon government by ours for less than £8,000, and pre- 
sented ito the Duke.’" 

The Bsonuments w Inch have been raised to tho Duke’s memory since his 
death, or which are now in progress, do not properly come w ithin tlie scope of 
ijtfar jaarratiVe; yet two prominent ones which originated almost instantly after 
Ilia dkatk may 'be alluded to. One of these is a statue in Manchester. A 
grfuat piiblM meeting was held in that city before the month in whfoh 

like^^Duke died, enthusiastically resolving to erect teOlue to him, for which 
neanriy i£d^000 had already been subscribed, with pnespeot that the sum 
mightiibBiraisc^withm a week to '£10,000. -^The other pllject was a school Or 
oollejge ia LenSon, to bear the natneof the WeUiiigton*^#idt6ge, for the gratui- 
tous eduootioo: at one hundred of the children of impoveidikeid^uriHtat^ officers. 
This scheme was started uaidei* the sanction of the Queeh, sidhi^Mk^lf subscribed 
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one thousand pounds toward it; and, though projected so tnufiificontly'va to 
require one hundred thousand pounds for the endowment, in addition to the 
costs of the building, it obtained within one month an aggregate snbicriptioii ot* 
sixty thousand pounds, and was then still rising in popular favour. 

But immensely the grandest monument of the Duke is the moral eonvicttoil 
which towers high in the memories of all classes ot* his surviving countrymen 
respecting him, that he was actuated throughout his life by a strenuous, stoudy^ 
paramount desire to do his dnttf. Lord Brougham nobly alluded to this in't 
funeral panegyric upon liim in the House of Peers* ‘‘ My Lords,” he, 
needed no gift of prophecy, tliere was no risk in foreseeing and fbreleUing, that 
when this day unhappily should come-*-when he too» hid yielded to fkto who 
had never yielded to man, enemy, or rival — every whisper of detraction wduld 
be hushed, and that one voice would be univei*aally raised to acknotvledge his 
transcendent praise. But even the highest expectations h$m been/ » 

All classes of our fellow-citizens, all descriptions of persons, without distinetfeU 
of class or of sex or of party, at home and abroad, the country he served, thd 
allies he saved, the adversaries he overcame — partly in just recollection of 
fits, partly in generous oblivion of difiercncH^^ — have all joined in tliis 
unbroken, uninterrupted acclamation, to sound his transcendent 
merit of genius merely, but that which T place first and feremosf in hii^nildb 
character, and that which is wortliy of being held up for the iniitirtion us 
for the admiration of mankind — 1 mean his great ])ublic virtue, his constant 
denial, the abnegation of all vsedfish feelings, and never once during his whole 
illustrious career suffering any bias of passion, or of personal feeling, or of party 
feeling, for one instant to interfere with that strict and ngoroiis and constant 
discharge of his duty, in whatever station he iniglit be called upon to perform it? 
from whence 1 have a right to say tliat his public virtue is oven more to be 
reverenced than his genius and fortune to be admired." 

Nelson also lives in the memory of Britons quite as much for his high sense 
of patriotic duty as for his j)re-ern incut bravery; and tlio venerable Marquis of 
Lansdowne finely alluded to this, in the way of jiarallcl to Wellington, in a fu- 
neral panegyric delivered on the same night as that of Lord Brouglianw -"My 
Lords,” said he, " I stand in somewhat of a [>eculiar situation before TiooriLciNl^ 
ships, aildrossing you on this subject, because it may not be known tothid gtostoi* 
number of Your LordshipSr-^there are not many now olive to 
the individual who has now the honour of addressing you, mwm> 
years ago, in the oUier hodse of parliament, when young in any 
life, was peixnitted and authoria&ed by my colleagues of that time 
other house to do justice to the memory iind.tot|wovid® for the femilyof 
the greafesfc heJtoos that ever lived, and with whom ^afeoe in the militaiy email 
of this OQUiltty the* noble Duke now no more could be compared* Itwas^/iihy 
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TJMh in tli 9 ye^kV XdOjW-iAtt « time efgi^et diJBcvUty and, a ifieat cvisii in the 
militaiy aftiiue of this oountiy — that the oountiy was oompeUed ^hj # etvoke of 
i^ta to lose the services of the gieatest admiral that distinguished this 
country, and who then fell into the arras of victory* TholWr was but one m* 
animous feeling on that subject; but when 1 addressed the House of Comraons 
upon ity I was then but imperfectly aware — ^those whom 1 addressed were but im« 
perfectly aware^that at the very moment when that great man had raised the 
navy of this country to the highest pannade of perfection and glory, there was 
rising in the East another man destined to perform the same great services "by 
the army of tliis countryi and to raise it — by efforts constantly directed to that 
ol^ect, by the most unremitting study and the greatest practical skill— to a 
position in which it afterwards asserted the dignity of tliis countiy .througliout 
the worlds smd established that high character which, thank God, the British 
army, under his peilUeful administration, as well as under his military career, 
have never since forfeited. 

‘‘ Such were tfla characters of these two illustrious men— differing from each 
otheiv undoubtedly, as men will in particular points of their character, but re-* 
sembling each other in all thaUSWas great and excellent — directing their attention 
t^OUa great object — nottipdidiMnt, either of them, undoubtedly (as who is in- 
dlffeuant?) to the pi'aisc«>f others— but never allowing that praise to divert them 
finnone moment from thimscrvice of their country, but making the honour of the 
Cmwn and the safety of tflue people the sole object of that unconquerable energy 
wlridi regulated them in all the paths of duty. My Lords, 1 feel — any man 
may feel — proud of ha\ing lived with two such warriors. They were men who, 
in my opinion, did more than any men have ever done to bring forward the re- 
sources, and to strengthen the power and efficacy of these resources, for the 
defence and protection of this empire. Having associated them together, I do 
not feel in 3 "self called upon to dw'ell more particular!}^ on the liistoiy and 
achievements of the illustrious Duke. If it was necessary to enumerate those 
achievements, I should w'ish to leave it to greater eloquence and to greater 
abili^; but 1 do not deem it requisite to enumerate then). They are in all their 
rapid succession on recyrd, and in daily perusal a part of the history of tlie world. 
They live; they are at present in all men’4hWi>ds; they are familiar to all men’s 
tongues; and they are stamped and engrav^aa an all men's hearts.” 

The very French press, at the time of the death, even in InstaiM^s 

wheve its mind was too prejudiced to take a either his ^|Cncial 

character or his military achievements, could see well both his love to his cotinlf)y> 
and connmi's love to him. T'he Constittfitionnel, for eftniple, sa)d,«r.*‘^ If the 
services which the Duke of Wel]ia|^ton has rendered to have >b<M3n 

striking, we must admit that she has not been backward in rew!9M||||ng them* A 
fortune of more than twenty millions of francs, an annual grant wbidj^ anaeunted 
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to at kait eiglu kundfed Uioimnd, nkiignificettt palacea^ aumpiiioiii vNlai^''lti« 
iittmmMe^stiitauM,oa4h6 others of Europe^ and titles of fioW!ityy*-aH 
hvnshml <m this ikvMdte <of destiny, who had |>eriiap8 saved his ocmAtry^ and 
towards whom bis Mudtry knew how to show heieelf sufficiently grateful. Wo 
do not impute this to England as a crime. We who havelieen our gfeatett men 
exposed to insnlt^Marslial Soult overwhelmed with insults — Marshal Bugeaud 
attacked even after his death by malevolence and slander — we can only approver 
the respect, the deep solicitude, and the affiecting sympathy which surrounded 
L6rd Wellington to the last moment. The man of Waterloo had, besides, aft d* 
citizen, attached his name to several of tlie greatest measures of English policy, 
particularly to that of Catholic emancipation ; and above all, he was, in the fbH 
sense of the word, an English generjil, cool, calm, methodical, without eir» 
thusiasm, but without any false brilliartcy, sure of himsebj confideitt in hb 
soldiers, and always firm both in good foitiine and in had, it has beedMMctly 
remarked that, in the nuincroiis despatches which he })ubUsKcd, and which ffirUft 
twelve enormous volumes, the word ‘glory* never occurs. His only dominant 
passion was love of his country. His conduct and his charac Uy i l H ^ be sttmmbd 
up in a word — he was a Pitt on horseback.’* 

A portion of the French press, when noticing the Dukeb death, Could OVOlft i 
appreciate, in a considerable degree, his combination of paiticnlar love Ibf Mil 
own country with general concern for all the other countries of the 
Siecle, for example, said, — “ Tlie ardent rivalry, the hatreds of centuries,^ IbtV^ 
become appeased. France and England have made immense progrefts irt'att tfcb 
departments of human activit} . The Duke of Wellington was, during the 
})eiiod of his life, the last representative of the fatal animosities which so Ibngf 
armed the one against the other, — the two ))owerful nations whose uirfon \ti nd# 
necessary to the march of civilization. The sword, it is to be hoped, haft for evftfft 
been sheathed. The fields of battle on which France and England have so 
fiercely contended have become transformed; and the pacific rivalries of matiU^ 
factures and commerce have succeeded to sanguinary contests. In our Oyes, tho 
Duke of Wellington’s best title to glory is that, in the latter years Of his life, hd 
undersfsood this strikii^ transformation, and identified himsOlf with the spirit bf 
the centtiry. In 1815, as the Monltenr of those days relates, he We«t atMij 
Paris with five cockades in his hat; and the cosmopolitanism >*heh he theH'diif^ 
played, Ihoogh no donbt it meant more than he divined, had a prophMte <«Aao- 
ter. I^e Union of nation^ whose symbols he w’«re, tends evety 'dt^'W 
atroth.” ' ’ , 

A portion of the French presK also could cfem-ly aee in the DuheV Mdlh fch 
extinction 'of'Ottenf the greatest political Uj^htii of modem worid. 

Ibr example^ eald,-^ Tlie ttetno of the Dnke nf WeiBngton Was Bniy»p«aiiJ"'tWi 
vast eyewt s ^tat'Whieh he figttted, the immense paW'whfeij, for many yeaW^^lV 
II. 4 K • 
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played in the destinies of the worlds the eminent place which he occupied in 
the state councils of England, and the great influence he wielded over his 
party in parliament, made him one of the most remarkable personages of our 
time. His death will produce a profound sensation throughout Europe. It 
will make an immense void in the British peerage. The Duke of Wellington, 
for a long time, both in power and out of power, directed the policy of his 
country in unison with Robert Peel, who shared his conservative but moderate 
opinions. Both are no more, and neither wdll be replaced. Of all the men who, 
after having exercised a decisive action in the events of 1815, laboured as niod&* 
ators to maintain peace and immobility in Europe, Prince Metternich, who has 
now retired from j)ublic life, alone remains. Anotlier generation of statesmen 
has Everywhere arisen to control the destinies of Europe. Who can foresee the 
influence which this change in persons will have on affairs in an early future!” 

One French journal, the Assembl^e Nationale, even went so far as to in- 
stitute a comparison, with more fairness than has been done by some British 
wnters, between Wellington and Buonaparte. ^‘The principal characteristics of 
the genius of <3aid that journal, were a prodigious and insatiable 

|4Hiagination, aspiring to the impossible, the most vast and flexible faculties, but 
iingular mobility of ideas and impressions. The chief qualities of the 
Duke sEf Wellington, on the other hand, were a solid judgment, a cool reason, a 
wonderful justness of perception, both on the field of battle and in the cabinet, 
the tnost penetrating good sense, amounting to a power which became genius, 
a perseverance which nothing could tire or turn aside, and the most unshakeable 
firmness in great dangers. It was at a giant’s j)ace that Napoleon ran througli 
a career which w'as to lead him for a moment to tin* head of human beings. By 
the rapidity of his ascent lie dazzled the world; and everj thing with liim took 
the character of a magic improvissation. IJis rival, on the contrary, rose by 
])atient and modest slowness, !>> courageous reflection. lie never drew back, 
however; he always went forwiircl; and Ids glory followed a progression which 
escaped all reverses. To speak warndy to tlie imagination of men, to fascinate 
them, to excite their enthusiasm, and to labour by eveiy means to inspire them 
with an admiration, mingled with a little terror, was the constant study of 
Napoleon, who was far from disdaining artifice to effect his purpose. The Duke 
of Wellington never thought but of speaking to the reason ; he was never seen to 
do anything in a theatrical manner. Duty was the only rule which he admitted, 
and whieh he imposed upon others. He had a horror of charlatanism and false- 
hood. He never souglit to excite his soldiers; but sometimes he reminded them 
that they had to^ed their blood because it vulb their duty. No astonishment 
will therefore b^Mt at the difference the eloquence and the style of the two 
genei'als. In the proclamations of Naipoleon, particularly in those of the cam- 
paigns of Italy, is to be found a powerful oraUar^i^o in the manner of the 
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ancientB, engraves great images on the minds of those to w^iom he 
himself. The orders of the day, the despatches, and the reports of the Duke of 
Wellington were written with ajpold and austere simplicity. Nothing is given 
for effect; everything is positive and true. 

“ The Emperor Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington were not only great 
captains, they were Also both called on to play great political parts. History 
will perhaps decide that in Buonaparte the organiser was equal to the con^iuerort 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the possession and the use of the so\eru 
eign power smoothed down many obstacles. With desjiotism great things ate 
often easy. It was in a free country that during thirty-seven years, from 1815 
to 1852, the Duke of Wellington enjoyed an unequalled influence and authority. 
Placed by his birtli, and mure particularly by his glory, at the head of the Eng* 
lish aristocracy, he belonged, truly speaking, to no party. It may be said that 
in the bosom of the constitutional liberty of his country, the Duke of Wellington 
exercised a kind of moral dictatorship. Tlu' ]»ersonal force which he was able 
to give to the Government, or to withhold from it, was immense. If at auy 
future period England should find herself exposed to any great danger, either at 
home or abroad, her ideas would certainly nwert to the man who for sixty years 
served and defended her. She will appreciate still more, that wise, firm, an^ 
sober genius, who never allowed himself either to be intimidated or to be excited, 
and whose moderation was rewarded by such a fine destiny. The end and faU 
of the Emperor Napoleon are the last point of contrast. The Emperor fcU| the 
scaffolding crumbled away, and lie who raised it with heroic temerity only sur- 
vived the irreparable crash for a few years in exile. Ilis fortunate rival, after a 
day by which the face of Euiope was changed, saw open before him another career, 
which prociu*e<l for him a new glory between peace and liberty, and which has 
only just finished amidst the unanimous regret and gratitude of a great country. 
Is not this a striking evidence of the final ascendency of reason and of good 
sense over all the boldness and flights of imagination and of genius'? The con- 
trast of these two destinies, and these two great historical figures, has appeared 
to us too instructive not to be rapidly sketched ; and, in drawing the compeuiBon, 
we have set passion Aside, and sought only for truth.” 

But this comparison, and hundreds of others which have been drawn, between 
Wellington and Buonaparte, regard tlte two conquerors far too mufih w isola- 
tions, far too little with reference to their respective situation and their Aims. 
Wellington, in a large sense, w'as not the rival of Buonaparte, but the AASiiterjrr- 
not a parallel to him, but a contrast. He went forth as the responsible awant 
of a great people to oppose what the other had done of his own despotie will; he 
worked with narrow and fitful means to counteract what the other did wsilh 
means almost unbounded; he laboured Wply do his duty, amid ^upendens 
difficulties, for the benefit of mankind, while the other luxuriated in inventiopA, 
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amid immanse supporting enUiuiiMn, for the proeecution of hit own glory. Boit 
if we woul4 viow lieroes intrinsically^ with regard to the eotwtituentB of 

gpueitiilslii|i(i*4part fronts ■oircunis^inces by« which these were moulded, we 
must imagine Wellington in the same ailuatioii aa Buonaparte, with the same 
ahtolute authority, the same facilities, the same incitements, the same scope, and 
then we may readily see that, but for the restraining influence of his higher 
pyipoipl^ bis integrity, his trutliiulness, his patriotism, his utter abnegation of 
selfi hfsprpbably posseshed aiapl^^tdiility to do more dazzling things than ever 
were dpue by Buouapavte, Bence do we desire a better portrait of him than 
apy intense admirers of Buonaparte, whether French or British, are ever likely 
to draw* nnd the following one from Blackwood’s Magazine, though not exactly 
to pur mind in one or two of its minuter liiieamentl^ we regard as, on the whole, 
fiarticularly just ; — 

Paring and decision were the original and leading characteristics of the 
Puke of Wellington’s mind. He possessed the intuitive glance, the eagle eye, 
whlob at once dimeras what should be done on every occasion, and the moral 
eaUfage, the intrepid spirit, which never hesitates to act on the determination. 
Xlds,afy>eai!ft in the deli^^ring of battle, with half his army, against fearful odds, 
a^ ' tho crossing of ti)e Pouro, in the face of Soiilt’s army — the perilous 

adivanoefand dneadful passages of arms at Talavera,^the sudden seizure of the 
moment of viotony) from Marmont’s error, at Salamanca, -^he daring assault 
ofi Bpdajoz-^the desperate stand ut Wuterluo. But this native bent, which 
Ida wi,olo career, both civil and military, so clearly reveals, was corrected as 
hp lulvanccd in his career by higher consideratiojis, and a clear view of his 
dglicato and responsible situation as leader of the armies of a discordant coali- 
tion, of a government in which tl>e intermixture of tlie popular element was to<^ 
atroug to gdroit of the original bent of bis disposition being carried without the 
utnmst caution^ into execution. 

“ With an array seldom sujierior in number to a single corps of the Frencli 
inai'shais — with troops dispirited by long continued disasters, and holly unaided 
by prapti^ experience — wjthout any coinpuls(»y law to isecruit bis ranks, or 
any strong national passion for war to supply ita«want, lie y/ 99 ^ called on to conir 
hat 9 UcppBri.fely vast armies, composed in grpat part of veteran sdidieri, per- 
petually filladby the terrible powers^ tb^conacriptiontt-^headed by fahiefe^ who, 
rltoitlroiVl ^^ganks, and practically acquainted widi the duties of warm all its 
gj^sdes^ihPtd fought their way from the grenadier’s mu4ket to the marshal’s baten 
T^end fidtowed by men who, in the same«^asliaol»< were animated the 

sam^ gbttering ejects* Still inprsii^hf ^ th^genaiftliof .a natien in whieh the 
ahK^alrovis and nlRcantU^^idities m^Hitrongly blend^i togelbliar} sritfeb, ja^y 
{mnsd of ife historic glory, is unreasonajfty jaaloua of premMaapI^ wWoh, 
oevetous in war of military iaimpatfeuA 
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tion; which starves its establishments wlien therdaii^l^ are over, and yet 
at defeat when hs dangers are present; wlilch Rrei hi strife m Oressjr and 
Agineoart, and rnminatas in peaee orr eccmomic reduction, H^cumbaMl s« the 
head of an alliance fermed of heterogeynoous stotee^ and cbmpimed of discordant 
materials; in which ancient animosities were 4lardly forgotten amidst present 
danger, or religious divisions in public fervour; in which cormptioii often para* 
lysed the arm of patriotism and jealousy withheld tfce resonrons of powcfi Hd 
acted under the direction of a ministry wliidh^ ^di||lSit aoalous and actStlli was? 
inexperienced in combination and unskilled in Warf in presence of an <ip]M>sitiOi'l 
Ithtch, powerful in eloquence, supported by faction, was prejudiced against tJm 
war, and indeiktigible in its endeavours to arrest it ; and fer the interests of a 
people who, although ardent in the cause^ and entlnisiastic in its BUppiG|t, 
impatient of disaster, and prone to exaggerated views of disaster, and Whoitt 
military resources, how great soever, wore dissijmted in the protection of a 
colonial empire which encircled the earth. ^ ^ 

Nothing but the most consummate prudence, as well ibility in 6orichiet| 
could, with such means, have achieved vieh^rv over Such an enemy. Bdt 
the character of Wellington was adequate to tlie task. (/a})able|^ when the 
occasion required, or an opportunity was aflorded, of the most dafiiipf 
enterprises, he was yet cautious and wary in liis general conduct. Prodigal 
of his own labour, regardless of his own person, lie was avaricious only of the 
blood of his soldiers. Endowed hy natim* with an indomitable soul, and a Corf- 
stitution of iron, he possessed at tlie same time that tenacity of purpose and in- 
defatigable activity which are ever necessary to great achievouiantB. Prudent tu 
council, sagacious of design, he was yet prompt and decidM in action. His 
activity in war was unwearied — his frame capable of bearing any fatigue. At 
any hour of the day, he could lie down, wrapped in his military cloak, ifttfong 
Ills soldiers, and snatch an liour’s sleep; at any liour of the night, he was ready 
to receive despatches, and coolly give or(lei*8 for any emergency. No general 
ever revedved more accurately, before undertaking it, the jaiasibic dangers of any 
enterprise; none possessed in a higher degree the eagle eye, the arm of Med, 
necessaty to carry into execution. 

By the steady application of tliis rare combination of qualities, he succeodad 
in raising the British military force from an unworthy state of depreirfoii to M 
unsampled pitch of glory; in educating, in presence of the enemy, ^dt only bh 
soldiers in the field, but his raters in the cabinet; in silencing, by avoiding diU 
aster, the damnur of his enemies; in strengthening, by progressive success, die 
ascendency of his friends; irt augmenting, tef the exhibition bf its nwidli, >llle 
entergy bf the government ; in rousing, by deeds of gfoiy, the enthuriasib Of IftI# 
peofJe. ^felng die opportunity of victory, he as stwKmisly aViAM 

the qhaucei^f dufeat. A^are dmt a would at onCe endaitgshiAf 
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prospects, discourage liis cpnntiyiiMlil, and strengthen his opponents, he was con* 
tent to forego many opp^^nities of |:K»s8ibly earning fame, and to stifle many 
desires to grasp ai glorji? Magnanimously nheekfNig the aspirations of genius, 
he trusted for ultimate success rather to perseverance in a wise than audacity in 
a daring course. He thus 'succeeded, during six successive campaigns, with a 
comparatively inconsiderable army, in maintainiilg his ground against the vast 
and veteran legioas of Napoleon ; in defeating successively all his marshals, and 
nil his enterprises; mid finally iii^ rousing such an enthusiastic spirit iti 
the British empire as enabled the government to put forth its immense resource^ 
on a scale worthy of its present greatness and former renown, and terminate ft, 
contest of twenty years' duration, by planting the British standard on the walls 
of Pari^ 

In this marvellous progress there is more than the reward of mere military 
talent, however great, or warlike courage, how indomitable soever. Vittoria and 
Waterloo were the reward not less of moral determination than of military 
prowess. Singleness of heart was the characteristic of the British hero — oblivion 
of self^ his ruling principle. He prosecuted war with vigour and success; but 
it was not is an end, but as a means, that he did so. He thought only, amidst 
his triumphs, of preventing the chance of future aggression, and finally sheathing 
the sword of conquest. The greatest and most decisive conqueror of modem 
times — for he conquered him who had vanquished all others — he became, when 
the straggle was over, the«'greatest of all pacificators. For the last thirty-five 
years of his life, liis efforts wei’e incessantly directed to the preservation of peace; 
and on many momentous ocoafeions, particularly after the fall of Charles X. in 
1830, and of Louis Philij)})e in 1848, he succeeded in maintaining it by his own 
personal efibrts and the weight of his character, when no other person could have 
achieved the object. By his influence in the U}>per House, in 1832, he averted 
the alternative of a great creation of ])eers or a civil war; either of which would 
have proved immediately fatal to the British constitution. To this praise — 
unique among heroes — the British chief is justly entitled, — it is hard to say 
whether the olive branch in liis hands, or the laurels which adorn his brow, 
entitle him most to the gratitude and admiration of posterity. And now that 
death has closed Us career, and a inouniing nation have assembled round his 
bier, the voice of itruth must admit the eulogy of the historian, — ^ Wellington 
was a warrior, but he was so only to become a pacificator; he has shed the blood 
of man, but it was only to stop the shedding of human blood ; he has home aloft 
the sword of conquest, but it was only to plant in its stead the emblems of 
mercy; he has com|||ered the love of glory, the last infirmity of noble minds, by 
the love of peac<^||e jap^^ce of the Christian character.' " 

But as this estimate of the great Duke depicts him mainly as a warrior, we 
shall add another, from (he^imes, on his general character.^^^ Clearness of dis- 
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cemment, comctness of jud^ent, and rectittide in action were, withont doubt, 
the pnndpal elements of the Duke's brilliant achievembuto in war, and of hU vast 
authority in the councUs of kkt akuntry, as well as m tl^a conferences of Europe. 
They gave to his determinations an miginality an*v5gour akhi tcf that of genius, 
and sometimes imparted to his language in debate m pith and significance at 
^^hich more briUiant orators failed to .arrive. His mind, equally camless of 
obstacles and of effect, travelled by the shorWst road to its en4t and he retained^ 
even in his Igtest years, all the precision with which he was wont to hauj|j|b the 
subjects that came before him, oriiad at anv time engrossed his attention* Tins 
was the secret of that untfught manliness^ and simplicity of style that pervades 
the vast collection of lus dispatches, written as they were amidst the varied^ Oares 
and emotions of war; and of that lueid and approjmnte mode of expositiM which 
never failed to leave a clear im])ression on tho minds of those whonl he ad- 
dressed. Other men have enjo}ed, even in tliis ago, inor(‘ vivid faculties of in- 
\ention and contrivance, a more extended of foresight, a more subtile 

comiirehension of the changing laws of societ\ and the woild. But the value of 
tliese finer perceptions, and oi tlie policy founded upon them, has never been 
more assured than when it was tried and adnnlted by tho wisdom and" patriotism 
of that venerable mind. His superiority over other mtm consisted rather in the 
])orfection of those qualities w Inch he pre-eminently possessed, than in the variety 
or extent of his other facultiob. 

These ]H)weis, which were uneiiing w lien ap])lied to definite and certain 
facts, sometimes failed in tho apjirec iation of causes winch had not hitherto come 
under their observation. It is, peiliajis, les*. to be wondered at that the soldier 
and the statesman of IS 15, born and bred in tlio liigliest school oi’ Toiy^ jxditics, 
''liould have miscarried in his opinion ol those eventful tunes which follow'ed the ac- 
cession of William IV., than that tlie defeated ojijionent of lelorm in 1831 should 
have risen into the patriot senator ol lS4(i and iS.’il Yet the administration of 
lh28, in which the Duke of Wellington occupied the first and most responsible 
place, passed the Catholic Emancipation Act, and thereby gave the signal of a 
1 npture in the Tory party, never afterwards entirely healed, and struck the 
heaviest blow on a system which the growing energies of the nation resented and 
condemned. Eesolute to oppose what he conceived to be popular clamoui:, no 
man ever recognized with more fidelity the claims of a free nation to the gradual 
development of its interests and its rights; nor were his services to the cause of 
liberty and improvement the less great because they usually consisted in bending 
the will or disarming the prejudices of their fiercest opponents. Attached by 
birth, by character, and by opinion to the order and the cause of the British 
aristocracy, the Duke of Wellington knew that the true power of tliat race of 
nobles lies, in this age of the world, in their inviolable attachment to constitu- 
tional principles, and their honest recognition of popular rights. Although his 
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getionol resolution and his^militanf experience qualified Mm better than other 
man to be the chatnpioQ of Mistanee to popular turbulence and sedition, as he 
showed by his preparatii&s in May 1892, aiid ill |%ril :^848, yet wisdom and 
forbearance weffe war the handmaidens oNbis courage ; and, while most firmly de- 
termined to defend, if necOlsaiy, the authority of the state, he was the first to 
set an example of conciliatory sacrifice to the reasonable claims of the nation. 
He was the Catuhis of our senate, after having been our Caesar in the field; 
and, commonwealth of England had everq^uted one of heraaitizens with 
the Boman title of Parens Patriae, that touchilig honour would have been added 
to thn peerage and the baton of Artb^ir Wellesley Igythe respectful gratitude 
and mb of the people. ^ 

been said that, in the most active andiMlustrious lives, there comes at 
last som6 inevitable hour of melancholy and of satiety. Upon the Duke of 
Wellington that hour left no impression, and probably it never shed its influence 
over hitn ; for he never rested on his former achievements or his length of days, 
but marched onwards to tlie end, still heading the youthful generations which 
had sprung into life around him, and scarcely less intent on their pursuits than 
they areMibmselves. It was a finely balanced mind to have worn so bravely 
and so well. When men in after times shall look back to the annals of England 
for examples of energy and public virtue among those who have raised this 
country to her station earth, no name will remain more conspicuous or 

itel^e unsullied than that of Arthur Wellesley, the great Duke of Wellington. 
The actions of his life were extraordinary; but his character was equal to his 
actions. He was the very type and model of an Englishman; and, though men 
are prone td invest tlie worthies of former ages with a dignity and merit they 
commonly withhold from their contemporaries, we can select none from the long 
arr^y ef eftir captains and our nobles who, taken for all in all, can claim a rivalry 
with him who is gone from amongst us, an inheritor of imperishable fame.” 
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